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THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT. 
No.  3. 

A.MONG  mil  the  cdebrated  raasten  who  flouriibed  during  the 
^hleenth  omtiirj,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  one  who  is  gene- 
rally allowed  io  have  been  equaUjf  great  both  in  vooal  and  itistrumen- 
tal  composition, 

^'  So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit  !^* 

Haw DRL  was  certainly  the  first  instrumental  writer  of  bis  day. 
Bat,  while  bis  sublime  cborusses  remain  unequalled,  his  orchestral 
music  has  long  been  greatly  surpassed^  and  is  now  performed,'!  be- 
lieve, in  no  country  but  our  own.  Even  here,  its  lingering  existence 
'Seems  to  be  chiefly  owiog  to  the  impulse  whietl^ts  great  author  once 
gave  to  the  public  mind.  Time,  howeveri  must  cause  that  impulse 
to  subside ;  and  should  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  decline,  the 
.orchestral-compositions  of  HANDBirwill  beonly  met  with  in  the  librap 
ries  of  the  studious  and  the  curious. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Mozart  may  be  in* 
jtancsd  as  an  exception,,  on  the  present  ocoAsion  ;  but,  without' antir 
«ipatiBg  the  rttmarkt  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  on  the  mighty  and 
CDOipreliensive  genius  of  that  extraordinary  roan»  I  do  not  hesitate 
U>  9SLy^  that  the  bias  of  his  mind  was  decidedly  towards  instrumefital 
•composition.  This!  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  in  ^  future  number. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  obsrryed^  that  vocal  and  instrumental  music  often 
proceed  upon  very  different  principles,  and  affept  the  mind  through 
different  media.  Vocal  music,  by  the  aid  of  its  powerful  adjunct 
poetry,  has  a  determined  sense  given  to  it,  and  it  speaks,  or  rather 
heightens,  the  language  of  grief,  joy,  hope,,  iear,  or  any  other  pas- 
sion, according  to  its  peculiar  application. 

The  sense  <tf  instrumental  music,  on  th^  contraigr,  is  vague  and 
•indefinite,  asid  it  is  not  probable  that,  among  those  who  listen  to  it, 
two  are  ever  fpund  who  interpret  its  me^n^ng  exactly  in  the  same 
manner* 

VOL.  III.  MO.  IX.  B 
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What  inslramenlal  music  wants  in  precise  and  decided  expre8^io^, 
must  he  made  up  by  vast  variety  of  subject-;  bj  striking  contrast ; 
by  abrupt  modulation ;  by  frequent  mixtures  of  the  three  genera ; 
and  by  all  the  interchange  of  light  and  shade  which  the  orchestra 
can  afford.  These  are  the  chief  materials  which  compost  the  charms 
of  instrumental  music,  and  if  some  of  them  are  used  but  sparingly  in 
the  purest  and  most  sublime  vocal  compositions,  and  others  altoge- 
ther rejected,  it  is  because  the  latter  speaks  more  to  oar  understand- 
ing than  to  our  senses ;  consequently,  is  le&s  dependant  on  mere  effect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  each  species  of  music  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  life  and  exercise  the 
genius  of  the  most  gifted  among  mankind.  Hereafleri  I  may  attempt 
something  like  an  enumeration  and  a  comparison  of  those  difficulties. 
At  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  they  give  an 
impulse  to  the  mind  of  a  composer,  which  may  be  plainly  felt,  when* 
ever  he  attempts  a  style  of  writing  which  is  remote  from  that  im- 
pulse, or  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  when  we  examine  the  works  of  our 
early  symphonists,  (some  of  whom  were  the  first  vocal  composers  ef 
their  age)  we  find  ibtm  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  vocal  com- 
positions. 

Those  masters  are  exceedingly  sparing  in  their  use  of  the  chroma- 
tic and  enharmonic ;  their  modulations  are  generally  cautious  and 
simple ;  while  their  melodic  intervals  and  harmonic  combinations  ap- 
pear such  as  may  easily  be  performed  by  voices.  If  we  carefully 
look  into  some  of  the  most  celebrated  vocal  writings  of  our  own  time, 
we  shall  find  them,  I  think,  deeply  imbued  with  the  character  of  in- 
strumental compositions ;  whsther  we  consider  them  with  regard  to 
melody,  harmony,  or  modulation. 

If  these  things  really  be  so— if,  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  musi- 
cians, the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
style  be  improperly  blended  together — my  readers  will  be  prepared 
to  agree  with  me^  that  it  has  not  been  given  to  any  man  to  be  equally 
successful  in  both,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  hear  me  say,  that  I 
consider  Haydn^s  vocal  compositions  inferior  to  those  which  he  has 
produced  for  instruments. 

Hatdn,  like  all  other  eminent  writers  on  the  Continent,  employed 
himself  in  composing  both  for  the  church  and  the  theatre ;  but  we  are 
best  acquainted  with  his  compositions  for  the  former*  These,  too, 
may  be  reduced  to  his  Slabai  Matery  his  masses  and  his  oratorb  of 
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«  JTle  Craaion.^  To  this  list  wc  may  aidd  "  thM  Seasons j*^  which  is  a 
descriptive  poem,  set  to  imitative  music,  and  comes  rather  under  the 
head  of  Cantata.^  The  words  I  have  just  enumerated  by  no  means 
form  the  bulk  of  our  celebrated  anthor^s  vocal  comfiositions.  They 
constitute,  however,  the  most  important  part  of  themj  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  musical  world,t  and,  therefore,  claim  our  chief  consider- 
ation at  present. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  would  offer  a  few  observations  to  Thb 
Musical  Student,  on  the  nature  of  vocal  composition,  and  its 
proper  application. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  composer's  design, 
it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  power  and  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  or  instruments  which  he  employs.  In  my  last  number, 
I  took  occasion  to  notice,  how  careful  Haydn  has  been,  in  this  re- 
spect, in  all  that  regards  music  for  the  orchestra.  Now  the  human 
voice,  beingof  all  other  instruments,  the  most  noble  and  excellent, 
and  possessing  the  greatest  dominion  over  the  mind  and  imagination, 
it  follows,  that  he,  who  undertakes  to  employ  it  in  composition, 
should  adapt  his  conceptions  to  its  peculiar  nature  and  properties, 
if  he  would  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  auditors.  Not^ 
withstanding  its  superiority  over  other  musical  instruments,  the  human 
voice  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  manage.  Nature  gives  correct 
intonation  to  a  very  few,  and  those  to  whom  it  has  been  denied,  sel- 
dom or  never  succeed  altogether  in  supplying  their  deficiency,  by  the 
utmost  exertion  of  industry  and  perseverance. 

If  the  intonation  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  is  difficult,  much 
more  so  are  those  modifications  of  it,  which  constitute  the  other 
genera ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  when  they  arc  at« 
tempted  at  any  length  even  by  eminent  singers,  they  appear  alien  to 
the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  never  fail  to  displease  all  persons  of  real 

*  CiioRON,  in  his  ^^  Dictionnatre  HisUnique  des  Musidensj*^  speaking  of 
^  The  Creation*^  and  ^^  Tlie  Seasons^  says — ^^  les  deux  sent  improprement  ap- 
pelles  oratorio  ;  ce  sont  plutdt  des  Caotates."  That  '^  The  Seasons'^  should 
not  be  called  an  oratorio,  I  can  easily  believe.  Bat  I  cannot  understand  why 
that  epithet  should  be  denied  to  ^'  The  Creation  /'  since  the  glory  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  the  chief  design  of  the  work,  and  much  of  the  text,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  nle  English  transhition  which  accompanies  it,  consists  of  scriptural 
paraphrases. 

f  Haydn  always  laid  much  stress  on  his  dramatic  music.     A  friend  of  mine, . 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  often  in  his  company  while  he  remained  in 
England,  has  told  me,  that  whenever  he  was  complimented  on  his  symphonies, 
or  quartetts,  he  would  exclaim — ^^  Ah !  but  if  you  could  hear  my  operas !" 
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taste.  If  these  chromatic  and  enhannonic  modifications  of  the  most 
simple  and  natural  scale  are  often  unpleasant  when  heard  in  melody, 
thej  become  still  more  unpleasant  when  they  are  heard  in  tho^ 
combinations  of  melodies  whiph  form  karmony.  We,  therefore, 
seldom  meet  with  them  in  the  greatest  and  purest  Tocal  writers ; 
and  when  they  do,  occur,  they  are  managed  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  circumspection  which  proves  the  sense  those  authors  had  of  the 
difficulty  they  imposed  on  their  perfoniiers.  To  illttstrate  this^  I 
will  give  some  examples  which  are  taken  from  ANTovto  Lotti,^ 
and  Francesco  Dur  ANTE,f  two  eminent  masters  who  lived  during 
one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  the  Italian  School*  Persons  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  extreme  simplicity  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  music  of  Italy,  may  be  astonished 
at  the  boldness  and  unusual  harmony  which  those  passages  exhibit, 
especially  when  they  consider  the  time  at  which  they  were  written  $ 
but  the  student  will  observe  with  what  art  such  difficult  combinations 
are  managed,  and  how  completely  the  care  and  judgment  of  the 
composers  have  rendered  progressions  and  harmonies  proper  for 
voices,  which  at  first  sight  appear  calculated  only  for  instruments. 
.  To  me  the  whole  secret  seems  to  be  this — whenever  the  melodies  me 
eombmedj  each  of  them  moves  generally  by  degrees^  and  sol  by  skips. 

It  will  not  be  expected  by  any  one,  that,  in  a  short  essay  like  the 
present,  I  should  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  examples  just  referred 
to.  The  student  must  carefully  examine  them  for  himself,  and  then, 
I  have  no  doubt,  he  will  agree  with  me  in  the  remark  I  have  just 
i9ade. 

But  I  must  not  quit  those  examples  without  observing,  that  the  se- 
cond furnishes  a  remarkable  exception  to  all  that  I  have  been  saying. 

The  expression,  at  the  words  ^*  05^11  Atiiftifio/a,"  is  certainly  very 
strong ;  but  the  construction  of  the  passage,  its  chromatic  progreiH 

*  LoTTi  flourished  at  the  end  of  theseycDteentb,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  the  age,  and  it 
is  said,  that  Hasse  chose  him  for  his  model.  The  extracts  which  I  present  to 
my  readers  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  Miserere  in  my  possession. 

f  F.  Durante  was  one  of  the  most  refined  contrapuntists  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, and  his  works  will  ever  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
classical  harmony.  The  ^'Qm  toUis^**  whence  my  example  is  taken,  may  be 
found  in  Novello's  Collection  of  Masses,  Vol.  %  page  12.  The  Student  at  page 
.  30  of  the  same  volume  will  also  find  a  delicious  morsel,  composed  by  Gikc^ 
Mo  PzRTi.  This  morement  is  also  inserted  by  Padre  Martini,  in  his  admi- 
rable  ^^Saggio  di  contrapunto.** 
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tioiMi^  and  its  abrupt  mod^laiiom,  nmder  the  ivhole  excMdinglj 
harsb  ;  and  I  have  no  he»i(atioD  in  ackaowledging  that,  if  the  wwks 
of  the  elder  masters  presented  as  with  many  svch  haraioaical  eoin« 
bioatioiis  and  progressioas,  I  should  have  litik  to  saj  against  the  H- 
cences  which  their  successors  have  taken.  The  truth  however  ia^  that 
the  extract  in  question  b  an  exception,  and  a  Verj  extracwdinary  one, 
to  the  general  rule,  according  to  which  the  greatest  vocal  ooraposers 
seem  to  have  proceeded,  and  I  cannot  tell  where  to  find  a  parallel  to 
that  extract,  unless  it  be  in  the  ^^  Adoremus  ^f,*'  composed  by  P4c- 
cHioNi,  and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Padrb  IfAaTiNi's 
essay.  That  verse  seems  evidently  to  have  been  composed  aa  an 
exercise,  and  for  the  display  of  difficulty  and  curious  contrivance; 
throughout  the  whole,  however,  the  principles  of  the  gradml  progress 
sum  of  each  part  may  be  clearly  discerned. 

If  we  turn  to  the  compositions  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  oar 
own  age,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  they  have  not  been  so  careful  ia 
the  construction  of  their  vocal  parts.  Powerfully  impressed  with  the 
instrumental  effects,  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  some  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  human  voice.  Therefore  we  miss>  in 
their  works,  that  fine  continuity  of  melody  which  gives  so  great  a 
charm  to  the  writings  of  the  old  composers :  nor  do  we  observe  that 
careful  disposition  of  each  separate  part,  which  produces  so  powerful 
a  result  from  the  whole.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  often  surprised 
with  the  sodden  breaks,  the  abrupt  transitions,  and  all  the  harsh  and 
astounding  combinations  which  distinguish  modem  orchestral  music. 

Proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  observations  may  be  easily  drawn  from 
the  masses  of  H  atdw.  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  them.  In 
the  ^^  Gratias  agimus  tibi^^  of  the  first  mass,  we  find  the  b7-9  taken, 
wUhout  the  prepanUwn  of  either  sound.  See  example  No.  5.  This 
unprepared  discord,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  the  4th,  would  have 
an  extremely  harsh  effect  if  it  were  performed  by  instruments;  but 
such  combiaatioQs  should  never  be  written  for  voices,  and  for  this 
plain  reason — because  vakes  caswot perfann  them  accurately;  there- 
fore  the  natural  harshness  of  the  dissonant  harmony  will  always  be 
heightened  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  by  a  want  oitune  in  the  several 
parts  of  which  the  harmony  b  composed. 

The  ^^  Benedkius*^  has  many  iostrumental  passages  in  the  vocal 
parts;  No.  6  is  one  of  them*. 
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In  the  last  movement,  ^^Dona  nobis  pacem^^  we  find  a  very  abropt 
and  instrumental  passage  at  the  conclusion. — See  Example  No.  7. 

The  largo  introduction  to  the  second  mass,  at  the  words  ^^Kyrie 
eldsofif**  is  decidedly  instrumental,  and  the  Yoioes  hare  the  efiect  of 
mere  accompaniment  to  the  orchestra.  Concerning  the  allcj^o,  which 
follows,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

The  *^  Qui  tottis^*  contains  many  passages  which  do  not  appear  to 
me  truly  vocal ;  No.  8  is  among  them.  The  following  verse,  **  Quo* 
tnam  tu  solus  sanctusy^  terminates  alia  fugata;  and  here  the  voice 
parts  are  too  much  broken,  and  bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  many 
imitative  passages  which  we  meet  with  in  our  author's  Quartetts; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  are  taken  from  the  ^^  Cr«db,*V  and  ^^  Dona  nobis  ^ 
pacem^*  of  the  same  mass.  They  are  of  a  similar  character  to  the  ex- 
amples already  noticed.  Were  I  to  proceed  through  the  other  masses, 
I  might  very  easily  multiply  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  have  ventured  to  advance.  Passages  Enough,  however, 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view ;  therefore  I  will 
only  observe  that,  although  those  passages  are  best  calculated  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principle  they  exhibit 
pervades  the  whole  of  Haydn's  vocal  compositions. 

In  point  of  structure,  there  is  not,  I  think,  among  all  our  author's 
works,  any  thing  so  truly  vocal  as  his  ^^  Stabai  nuUerJ*  That,  per- 
haps, was  written  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  when  his  own 
style  was  not  completely  formed ;  for  it  partakes  much  of  the  man- 
ner of  Hassb  and  Graun^  who  wrote  after  the  model  of  the  Italian 
school. 

If,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction,  the  vocal  compositions  of 
Haydn  fail  in  comparison  with  those  of  many  great  masters  who 
preceded  him,  they  may  also  be  said  to  suffer  from  the  redundant  and 
overpowering  character  of  his  accompaniments. 

The  exact  limits  of  accompaniment  never  have,  and  perhaps  never 
ought  to  be,  defined.  But  while  we  should  always  be  disposed  to 
leave  much  to  the  taste  and  feeling  of  every  composer,  we  are  not  for- 
bidden to  reason  freely  on  those  principles  which  should  serve  as  gene- 
ral guides.  Now  the  first  idea  which  we  naturally  entertain  of  accom- 
paniments, and  that  which  the  term  seems  more  particularly  to  imply, 
is  subordination  to  the  main  subject.  Painters,  I  believe,  do  not  al- 
low of  two  figures  of  equal  interest  in  their  compositions.     There 
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mast  be  one  principal  object  to  which  all  the  others  are  but  accesso- 
ries, gradually  leading  the  mind  to  that  object  on  which  it  ought  to 
dwell. 

The  case  in  mnsic  is  somewhat  different ;  for  we  can  combine  two, 
or  even  more  subjects  of  equal  interest ;  and  persons  who  have  carried 
their  cultivation  of  the  art  to  a  high  degree,  often  derive  ver  j  consider- 
able enjoyment  from  such  combination. 

But  where  the  obvious  design  of  a  composer  seems  to  be  the  moving 
of  our  affections  through  a  particular  medium,  such  for  instance,  as  a 
single  voice,  or  a  combination  of  voices,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  fail  if 
those  parts  become  principal  which  should  be  accessories,  and  which 
are  intended  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  chief  object,  not  to  abstract 
the  mind  from  it.  Were  we  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  accom* 
paniment,  from  the  time  when  it  first  officiated  as  the  humble  hand- 
maid of  Tocal  music,  down  to  our  own  day,  when  it  appears  to  usurp 
the  place,  and  claim  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  of  its  former 
mistress,  we  should  find  very  few  composers  who  would  wholly 
escape  from  blame. 

Of  all  writers  Gluck  appears  to  have  had  the  most  correct  notion 
of  the  true  purpose  of  accompaniment.  But  his  countrymen,  who 
have  cultivated  instrumental  composition  with  such  astonishing  sue* 
cess,  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  those  principles  which  influenced 
Gluck,  and  in  their  works  we  are  often  in  doubt  whether  the  vocal 
parts,  or  the  instrumental,  are  intended  to  predominate.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  indeed,  the  matter  b  fairly  decided,  and  the  instruments 
have  the  advantage. 

That  this  is  the  case  with  the  compositions  of  Hatdn,  which  I  am 
now  considering,  few,  I  think  will  deny ;  if  they  have  a  real  feeling 
for  vocal  music,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  effects 
which  it  b  capable  o(  producing.  When  we  Ibten  to  an  opera  of 
Gldck*8,  or  to  the  chorusses  of  Handel,  we  are  at  once  attracted 
by  the  vocal  parts,  and  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  abstract  our 
attention  from  them.  They  come  out  as  it  were,  from  the  orchestra, 
and  weare  at  once  made  sensible  whatever  may  be  assigned  to  the 
instruments,  that  they  are  intended  to  aid  and  to  heighten  the  vocal 
parts,  but  not  to  dominate  over  them. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  usually  found  in  the  rocal  compositions  of 
H  ATi>N,  and  it  b  hardly  a  paradox  to  say,  that  the  richness,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  his  accompanfibenta  may  be  fitirly  liable  to  objection ; 
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insomiich  as  they  produce  distraction  in  the  mind  of  the  bearer,  and 
serye  to  divert  his  attention  from  those  parts  on  ivhich  it  should 
principally  be  fixed. 

Nothing  that  I  have  here  adyaaced  wiU,  I  hope,  be  constraed 
into  any  thing  like  a  opntempt  for  fine  accompaniment p  nor  insen- 
sibility to  its  influence. 

No  engine,  in  the  hands  of  a  Tocal  composer,  can  be  more  power* 
fill  to  assist  in  aflfecting  his  hearecs,  than  a  fine  orchestra.  But  its 
riches  and  almost  boundless  resources  often  tempt  to  prodigality 
and  improper  indulgence.  Thus,  in  listening  to  the  vocal  music  of 
Ha7dn,  the  orchestra  and  little  but  the  orchestra  seems  always 
present  with  us ;  and  we  rise  from  our  entertainment  with  all  the 
semations  and  impressions  of  an  iastrumeatal  performance. 

If  the  construction  of  the  parts,  and  the  mode  of  accompaniment 
practised  by  this  great  master  may  be  liable  to  some  objection,  more 
HMy  be  said  against  the  ^tyle  and  general  cliaracfer  of  his  vocal 
compositions ;  those  I  mean  which  are  intended  for  the  church. 

Praise  or  supplication  is  the  great  object  which  occupies  the  mind 
of  man  when  he  is  in  comnHinion  with  his  Creator.  Of  course  praise 
and  supplication  form  the  substance  of  all  public  worship,  and  when 
music  is  employed,  it  is  to  give  efiect  and  energy  to  both. 

The  style  and  character  of  the  music  designed  for  an  office  so  holy, 
are,  surely  then,  matters  of  the  last  importance,  and  it  would  be  im« 
possible  to  omit  the  serious  consideration  of  them,  when  we  are 
treating  of  works  which  are  generally  received  as  satred  composi- 
tions.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing — at  least  so  I  consider  it, 
to  give,  by  words,  a  correct  idea  of  the  chasteness,  the  simplicity,  and 
unaffected  grandeur  which  should  always  be  found  in  music  which 
is  designed  to  call  forth  and  to  keep  in  action  the  purest,  and  the  most 
awful  feelings  of  our  nature.  They  who  wish  to  have  a  true  notion 
of  that  wliich  caimot  be  well  conveyed  by  words,  should  carefully 
examtne  the  worlcs  of  the  elder  Italian  masters,  who  wrote  before 
dramatic  studies  had  infected  eocksiastical  composition.  Let 
them  ako  consider  diligently  the  admirable  productions  of  ovr 
own  composers — snch  as  Bybd,  Gibboits,  Puecell,  Cboft,  &e. 
Then  let  them  listen  to  the  Messiah  of  HAirnBii,  which,  if  I  may  say 
it  without  irreverence,  seems  to  partake,  in  somedqpwe,  of  ihe  sim« 
pUcity  and  snblimity  of  his  character,  whose  sufferings  and  i^ory  it 
is  intended  to  commemorate* 
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But  if  it  be  difficult  exactly  to  desciibe  those  things  vhich  t 
tale  ezoellcnce  in  sacred  music,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  those. 
by  which  its  influence  may  be  diminished,  if  not  entirely  lost.  I 
say,  then,  that  no  light  nor  common  traits  of  melody,  no  sudden 
transitions  of  harmony,  no  over-wrought  and  over-charged  accom- 
paniment  should  be  heard  in  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  the 
maxim,  ^^  ars  est  cdare  arUniy'^  should  ever  prevail,  and  the  musi* 
cian  should  appear  thoroughly  to  humble  himself,  and  have  no 
other  object  in  contemplation,  save  that  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
promotion  of  real  piety. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  view  of  my  subject,  and  if  we  examine  the 
masses,  and  even  ^^The  Creation"^  of  Hays n,  by  the  principles  which 
I  have  laid  down,  we  shall  find  that  he  fails  in  some  of  the  first  attri- 
butes which  sliould  distinguish  a  composer  of  sacred  music.  His 
style  is  much  too  light  and  dramatic — his  subjects  want  gravity 
and  dignity — his  accompaniments  are  often  foreign  to  the  holy  themes 
which  they  are  intended  to  adorn — while  his  abrupt  modulations,  and 
violent  contrasts  belong  to  the  theatre  and  not  to  the  church. 

To  prove  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  and  to  point  out  a  few 
examples.  No.  11  is  taken  from  the  first  mass.  Twelve  bars  of  in« 
troduction  precede  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  Moderato,  which  is  that 
of  an  elegant  minuet.  This  trifling  subject  is  a  little  relieved  by 
another,  which  appears  at  the  twenty-third  bar,  and  is  wrought  into 
a  short  fugue;  but  the  first  recurs,  and  gives  a  light  character  to  the 
whole  movement,  which  concludes  in  a  compl^ely  theatrical  style. 
The  opening  of  the  second  mass  appears  in  a  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble taste.  The  voice  parts,  in  the  Largo,  have  not  a  voccl  efibct,  and 
for  the  Allegro  Moderato  which  follows,  see  No.  12. 

Respect  for  the  vast  genius  of  Haydn,  and  admiration  for  the  im« 
provements  which  he  has  wrought  for  the  musical  art  in  many  in* 
stances^  restrain  those  observations  which  might  be  made,  on  having 
a  theme  like  this  employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church ;  em- 
ployed, too,  in  expressing  such  sentiments  as  were  felt  by  Him,  who, 
standing  in  the  temple,  would  not  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes  unto  heaveO| 
but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,   ^^  Gad  be  mereijul  unto  me  a 


sinner: 


p» 


There  are  persons,  I  am  awarey  who  are  ready  to  admire  and  defend 
such  music,  on  the  ground  of  novelty*  But  siu;b  reasoners  sbopld  he 
told)  that  t)ie  substitution  of.  otfc  class  of  ideitt  for  apoth/er,  to  which 

TOL.  in.  MO.  IX.  c 
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it  is  inferior,  is  a  noyelty  (if  it  deserve  the  name)  which  shocks  tb« 
mind  instead  of  filling  it  with  images  which  are  calculated  to  afford 
pleasure  and  delight. 

Nothing  would  be  much  more  novel  than  to  see  a  preacher  mount 
the  pulpit  in  military  costume,  and  to  hear  him  deliver  his  sermon  in 
blank  verse ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  what  effect  such  an  exhi* 
bition  would  have  on  the  grave  and  sober  part  of  his  congregation. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  two  extracts  just  given  are  a  com- 
plete departure  from  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  that  species  of 
music  which  should  be  employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of  our  public 
supplication  to  the  Deity.  •  So  far  they  present  us  with  novelty.  But 
is  it  that  novelty  which,  from  its  adaptation  to  our  whole  train  of  pe- 
nitential affections  is  calculated  to  promote  the  ^reat  end  of  religious 
exercises  ?  Or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  is  likely  to  create  in  us  a 
vain  and  frivolous  disposition,  altogether  remote  from  that  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  every  one  is.supposed  to  be  who  adopts  the  language 
*'Kt/rie  Eleison"—'^  Christe  Eleisonf' 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  point  because  it  appears 
that  the  time  is  come  when  some  stand  should  be  made  for  the  noblest 
species  of  music  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise ;  especially  as  its 
character  and  even  its  faintest  lineaments  «re  in  danger  of  being  lost 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  and  a  neglect  of  that  <^  divine  phi« 
losophy"  by  which  our  taste  sliould  always  be  governed  and  directed 
in  every  thing  which  appertains  to  public  worship. 

If  the  student  would  wish  to  see  compositions  which  present  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  examples  just  given,  and  which  exhibit  th« 
finest  union  of  science  and  devotional  feeling,  let  him  examine  the 
yetsef  ^^ Remember  wie,  O  iorrf,"  which  is  in  Puhcell's  anthem, 
"  Ogke  thanks;^*  and  the  chorus,  ^^Ilave  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord^^ 
in  Handel's  fourth  Chandos  anthem.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
many  movements  equal  to  those,  and  there  are  none  I  think  which  ex- 
ceed them  in  the  qualities  which  should  ever  distinguish  sacred  har- 
mony. I  regret  that  the  limits  of  this  work  prevent  me  from  giving 
those  excellent  compositions  at  length,  as  models  for  the  diligent  con- 
sideration of  all  who  attempt  to  heighten  religious  impressions  by 
the  aid  of  music. 

In  those  passages  where  Ha  ton  designs  to  be  really  solemn,  thew 
appears  to  me  a  want  of  that  simplicity  which  is  always  attendant  on 
truedevotion.    There  is  too  much  straining  and  overworking;  too 
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many  cUromaticSi  and  too  nmcb-abnipt  moduIatioo^aBd  mere  oiches- 
tml  effect  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  and 
leflecting  hearer  an  impression  is  made  which  differs  as  much  from 
religious  feeling  as  the  feigned  grief  of  an  actor  differs  from  that  of  a 
real  sufferer.  Take  for  example  the  *^  Crucifixus  etiam  pro  tiobisi* 
&c.  and  the  *^  Agnus  Det"  of  the  first  mass ;  also  the  ^*  Agnus  Dei** 
of  the  second.  These  are  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  them  will  perceive,  I  think,  that  there  is 
too  much  artifice  in  their  construction  and  too  much  design  to  be  im- 
pressive. This  is  more  remarkably  the  case  in  the  latter  movement^ 
io  which,  preceding  and  during  the  repetition  of  the  words  <^  Miserere 
msiri^^*  the  drum  has  a  passage  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
sentiment,  and  could  only  have  been  introduced  for  what  we  may 
-safely  call  dramatic  eikci. 

It  must  be  owing  to  the  passion  which  our  German  neighbours 
have  for  noisy  instruments  that  they  are  used  on  almost  every  occa« 
sion  by  the  greatest  writers.  In  deference  to  this  taste  for  the  strepi- 
tosoj  Hatdn,  in  many  parts  of  his  compositions  for  the  church,  has 
disturbed  that  calm  and  repose  which  a  correct  expression  of  the 
prayer  demands.  For  an  instance  of  this,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  mass,  where,  at  the  words  ^^  Dona  nobis  pacem^** 
the  voices  vociferate  and  the  orchestra  thunders,  for  the  ^^ peace  which 
passeth  aU  understanding^^*  in  a  manner  wh  ich  savours  more  of  demand  . 
than  entreaty. 

So  infinitely  great  and  glorious  is  the  Being  whom  we  worship, 
that  his  praises  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  sung,  even  when  maq 
strains  his  highest  faculties  for  the  purpose.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
surely  follows  that  when  a  composer  undertakes  the  task  of  writing 
for  the  church,  there  should,  in  all  bis  works,  be  a  total  absence  of 
every  thing  puerile  and  common.  No  employment  in  which  the 
musician  can  be  engaged  is  so  noble  as  sacred  composition,  and  in  th^ 
exercise  of  it,  he  should  raise  his  imagination  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  at 
the  same  time  his  most  rapturous  flights  should  be  ^<  conpled  with 
fear.*' 

In  our  days,  however,  these  reverential  and  salutary  considerations 

are  too  much  disregarded,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  highest  order 

,oi  vocal  music,  I  am  not , afraid  to  say  that^  we  are  vastly  inferior  to 

to  our  forefathers.    If  the  snppHcatory  parts  of  Haydn'«,  masses 

want  that' pathos  which  aliases  fkom  una^ected  simplicity,  tho^  paifs 
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which  relate  to  praise  want  dignity  and  elevation.  The  **  Ohria'*  of 
the  first  mass  is  of  a  mixed  character,  something  between  the  parade 
and  the  pIay*house,  but  that  mixed  character  does  not  fairly  entitle 
it  to  admission  into  the  church. 

The  commencement  of  the  *^  Quomam  iu  solus  sanctus^^  were  it 
played  rather  slower  than  the  author  has  indicated,  would  remind 
us  of  a  military  march.    The  first  part  of  the  "  Crtdd^  is  light  and* 
common  place,  and  the  whole  has  an  air  of  jollity  and  leyity  unfittihg 
so  solemn  an  act  of  Cliristian  worship  as  the  confession  of  our  faith. 
The  verse  •*  Et  incamaius  est,^^  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  move- 
ment which  precedes  it,  and  is  very  flowing  and  beautiful.    Of  the 
**  Crucijixus*'*  I  have  already  spoken.    In  the  second  mass  we  find 
the  '^  Gloria**  again  deficient  in  characteristic  dignity.    Nothing 
can  be  more  common  place  than  the  second  phrase  to  the  words 
"  Ei  in  terra  pax  homimbus  bonas  voluntatis  /'  nor  are  the  vocal  parts 
at  all  aided  by  the  mode  of  this  accompaniment.    The  *^  Benedictus*^ 
has  the  air  of  a  movement  in  a  quartett.    It  is  very  inferior  to  the 
'^  Benedktus**  of  the  first  mass.    The  ^<  Dona  nobis  pacenC*  is  pre- 
ceded, and  for  a  few  bars,  accompanied  with  a  flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  such  as  my  friends  in  London  are  accustomed  to  hear 
at  their  Lord  Mayor's  feast.    Those  words  contain  a  most  solemn 
and  impressive  prayer,  and  I  am  compelled  to  observe,  that  H  atdn, 
in  setting  them,  seems  to  have  overlooked  all  the  principles  which  . 
the  philosophy  of  his  art  dictates. 

It  would  have  carried  me  much  beyond  my  limits  had  I  extended 
Biy  remarks  to  the  whole  six  masses  which  are  known  to  us.  But  as 
they  are  very  similar  in  style,  the  observations  which  I  have  ven* 
tured  to  make  on  the  two  first  will  be  found  applicable  to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of ,  construction,  mode  of  accom« 
paniment,  and  general  character,  which  these  compositions  ex- 
hibit, it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  they  do  not  bear 
Ihe  marks  of  a  superior  mind  and  the  hand  of  a  great  master. — 
Hati>k  is  still  visible  in  them,  and  the  charm'  of  his  genius  per- 
vades almost  every  page.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  made 
the  masses  a  subject  of  particular  discussion ;  since  the  invtention 
€lid  variety  which  they  often  display,  and  the  imposing  nature 
of  their  general  efiect,  are  vciy  apt  to 'beguile  the  majority  df 
'Iwarers  into  a  forgelfulness  of  their  inherent  defects,  and  their  nnfit- 
M8t  for  the  high  purpose  tairMch  l&ey  are  destined.    This,  I  must 
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lepeftty  M  tbe  nHve  Qeeeflsary  at  tiie  piesent  daji  ivben  there  is  cer« 
iMftly  mttichdaQger  of  onrlosiog  all  aeoae  of  thatchasteness  and  fiim* 
plicitj  which  should  be  found  in  eccleaisastical  compositions. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  tins  apprehensioui  for  the  extraordinary 
attention  which  composers  have  been  led  to  pay  to  the  study  of  dra- 
matic music,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  had  on  their  writings  for 
the  church,  hare  furnished  ground  of  alarm  to  the  real  musical  critic 
for  the  last  half  century :  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  his  efforts 
to  oppose  a  great  and  injurious  misapplication  of  the  art  should  be 
counteracted  by  the  practice  of  one  so  celebrated  as  Hatdn.  His 
powerful  authority  introduced,  as  it  were,  the  opera  into  the 
church,  and  we  have  lived  to  see  the  opera  followed  by  the  ballet 
and  pantomime —but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

I  have  scarcely  left  myself  any  room  to  speak  of  The  Creation^  the 
greatest  of  our  author's  vocal  productions.  Indeed  it  may  almost 
appear  intrusive  to  make  any  observations  on  a  work  which  has  been 
so  long  before  the' public. 

Sttt  with  the  freedom  of  remark  and  discussion  for  which  I  shall 
always  contend,  I  venture  to  declare  that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
add  essentially  to  the  fame  of  Hatbn.  The  Creation  presents  us 
with  the  same  excdleucies  and  defects  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
masses.  We  discover  great  invention  and  variety,  joined  to  a  con* 
summate  knowledge  of  the  orchestra,  and  of  the  powers  and  peculiar 
properties  of  every  instrument  which  it  contains. 

But  the  vocal  part  is  feeble,  in  comparison  to  the  instrumental, 
and  the  style  in  general  wants  elevation.  The  best  parts  are  the 
chorusses,  which  seem  to  be  written  on  the  Handeltan  model. 

Concerning  the  popularity  of  "  The  heavens  are  tellings*  I  can 
only  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  longest,  and  the 
loudest,  in  the  whole  work.  ^^  It  begins,"  says  a  friend  of  mine,  ^^  at 
Vauxhall  itod  ends  at  the  Opera-house.'*  Indeed,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  composition,  and  the  hand  from  which  it  comes, 
we  cannot  fail  in  being  struck  at  the  woeful  common-place  of  its 
commencement  and  termination,  which  is  not  redeemed  by  the 
pleasing  trio  in  the  middle. 

Tbe  ^^  Chaos**  seems  only  calculated  to  excite  gaping  astonishment 
in  tbe  hearers*  Some  indeed  may  think  that  there  is  absurdity  in  the 
attempt  to  paint  disorder  and  confusion  by  means  of  modulated 
sounds.    And  it  may  be  obserted  that  Hatojt,  with  all  his  pains, 
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bai  not  made  bis  cbaos  saffidettUy  chaKntic;  for  there  are  certain 
places  where  the  parts  imitate  each  other  in  a  manner  which  shows 
too  much  artifice  and  contriyance. 

Thus  while  we  mnst  always  regard  this  great  master  with  the 
rererence  due  to  his  snperlatire  abilities  as  a  composer  for  instru* 
ments,  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  him  a  high  place  among  Tocal 
writers. 

In  the  orchestra  he  has  rastly  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  art, 
and  multiplied  the  sources  of  our  pleasure.  But  as  a  composer  for 
Toices,  and  especially  as  a  composer  for  the  church,  he  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  added  any  thing  truly  valuable  to  the  treasures  we 
before  possessed. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  I  say  this,  it  is  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  much  to  admire  even  in  those  works,  some 
defects  of  which  I  have  presumed  to  point  out. 

The  construction  of  the  vocal  parts  may  often  be  liarsh ;  the  ac« 
companiments  may  often  preponderate  too  much,  and  the  general 
style  may  be  deficient  in  pathos  and  dignity ;  but  on  many  occasions 
those  defects  do  not  appear,  and  we  are  charmed  by  passages  and 
movements  full  of  beautiful  and  correct  expression. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  Music iiL  Student 
cannot  go  to  the  masses  and  oratorios  of  Haydn,  as  to  models  of 
vocal  excellence,  he  will  always  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
a  diligent  study  of  them,  in  all  that  regards  elegant  writing  and  the 
management  and  employment  of  various  instruments. 

L. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  SCOTCH  MUSIC. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 
JuLAyiNG,  in  your  last  entertaining  and  Taluabk  Magazine,  girea 
the  lovers  of  music  a  short  dissertation  upon  that  of  the  Scotch,  lo 
much  and  so  justly  admired,  because  it  speeJcs  to  the  souly  it  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  deemed  impertinent  in  me  to  present  your  readers  with  an 
account  of  its  origin,  which  I  shall  do  by  laying  before  them  a  passage 
or  two  from  Gibaldus  Cambrensis,  with  their  translations,  ex« 
actly  as  I  copied  them  into  my  album  some  time  ago,  though  from 
what  author  I  then  transcribed  them,  I  must  frankly  confess,  I  do  not 
now  remember;  nor  is  it  perhaps  material  that  I  should : 

^<  In  rousicis  solum  instrumentia  commendabilem  invenio  gentis 
istius  diligent iam.  In  qoibus  prae  omni  natione  quam  vidimus,  in* 
comparabiliter  est  instructa.  Non  enim  in  his,  sicut  in  Britannicit 
(qnibus  assueti  suraus)  instrumentis,  tarda  et  morosa  est  modulatio, 
Terum  velox  et  praeceps,  snavis  tamen  et  jucunda  sonoritas." 

Topographia  HibemitB^  Sylvestro  Giraldo  authorey  in  CamdaCi 
AngUcay  Normamcay  Hibemica  and  Cambrica — p.  739. 

So  far  for  Irish  music  (of  which  I  ought  previously  to  have  observed 
that  he  was  speaking,) but  what  follows  immediately  is  communicated 
to  the  Welch  too  in  p.  889,  Cambrias  Description 

'^  Mirum  quod  in  tanta  tarn  praecipiti  digitorum  rapacitate  musica 
servatur  proportio;  et  arte  per  omnia  indemni,  inter  crispatos  modu« 
los  organaque  multipliciter  intricata,  tam  suavi  velocitate  tamdispari 
paritate,  tam  discordi  concordi&  consona  redditur  et  completur  har« 
monia,  sen  diatessaron  sen  diapente  chordae  concrepent.  Semper 
tamen  ab  molli  incipiunt,  et  in  idem  redeunt,  ut  cuncta  sub  jucundas 
sonoritatis  dulcedine  compleantur.  Jam  subtiliter  modules  intrant  et 
exeunt,  sicque  sub  obtuso  grossioris  chord®  sonitu,  gracilium  tinni* 
tU8  licentius  ludunty  lalentius  delectant,  lasciviusque  demulcent,  ut 
pars  artis  maxima  videatur  artem  cekre  tanquam 

<*Silateat^profit|  fmit  andepi€n88pQdor€iiL''-r— * 
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^  Hinc  accidit  at  ea^  qiuB  Bubtilias  iatuentibut  et  arUs  arcana 
acute  dUcernentibus  internaa  et  ineffabiles  comparant  animi  delicias, 
ea  non  atteadeaiibaBy  ted  quasi  videndo  non  videntibiifl,  et  audiendo 
non  intelligentibus,  aures  potiag  onerent  quam  delectent  et  tanquam 
confuso  inordinatoque  strepita  inrttis  auditoribus  fastidla  pariant 
tttdiosa/* 

So  far  the  account-of  Ireland  (observes  my  author)  is  communica- 
ted to  Wales  also!   But  what  follows  is  only  in  the  account  of  Ireland. 

Notandum  vero  quod  Scotia  et  Gwallia,  haeg  propagatipni^'*  (a 
term  used  solely  for  propaginis  as  rapaciiai&hetote  for  rapiditaUy)  '<  ilia 
commeationis  et  affinitatis  grati&,  Hiberniam  in  modulis  aemul&  imi- 
tari  nituntur  disciplin&.  Hibernia  quidcm  tantum  duobus  utitur  et 
delectatur  instrumentis^  oy tbar&  scilicet  et  tympauo  ;**  (Cy thar&  in 
other  authors  lyra.) 

<<  Scotia  tribus,  cythar&,  tympano  ^t  choro ;  Gwallia  yero  cythar& 
tibiis,  et  choro/*  ^^  Choro,"  (remarks  our  author)  is  evidently  the 
<^crowd/'  the  ^'crota  Britanna,"  of  Venantius  Fortunalus  the  ^^cowUi," 
of  Wales  at  present,  derived  by  the  Welch  scholars  very  judiciously 
from  the  Greek  chorus,  and  so  transformed  into  ^^  choro''  by  Giraldus* 
And  the  tibiae  are  the  bagpipes,  called  by  Buchanan  ^'  Tibia  utricu* 
lari,"  and  by  Good  also  in  Camden  792,  for  the  Irish.  ^^iEneis 
quoque  magis  utuntur  chordis  Uiberni,  quam  de  coris  factis — multo- 
rum  autem  opinione,  hodie  Scotia  non  tantum  magistram  «3quipa- 
ravit  Hiberniam,  verum  etiam  in  music&  peritii  longc  prievalet  et 
prascel^it.     Unde  et  ibi  quasi  fontem  artis  jam  requirunt." 

^<  I  find  the  commendable  history  of  this  nation,"  saysGxRALDUs, 
though  himself  a  Welchman,  with  a  dignified  ingenuousness  in  bis 
description  of  the  Irish  manners  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
^  only  in  their  musical  instruments;  in  which  it  is  incomparably  well 
msirucUd  beyond  eoeri/  nation  that  I  hone  seen.  For  the  ipodulation 
is  not  in  these  as  in  the  British  instruments  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed,  slow  and  morose,  but  swift  and  precipitate,  yet  sweet  and 
pleasant."  So  far  tbe  author  speaks  only  of  the  Irish^  but  what  he 
further  asserts  he  has  applied  equally  to  the  Welch  in  a  later  work : 
<<  The  wonder  it,  that  in  such  a  precipitate  rapidity  of  fingers  the 
musical  time  is  kept ;  and  by  an  art  never  lost  through  the  whole, 
amidst  the  varied  measures  and  the  multiplicity  of  intricate  tones, 
with  a  sweetness  so  swift,  with  a  polity  fM>  unimipaiiedj  with  a  con* 
cord  80  litsconiKDt,  the  nelod^it  it  iMdrrcd  fiUIf*  wMbe^  it  rans 
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tkrough  four  notes  or  ejictends  to  five.  Yet  tbej  always  begin  with 
a  soft  air,  and  to  a  soft  air  return  at  last,  that  the  whole  may  be  com- 
pleted with  the  sweetness  of  a  pleasing  harmony.  So  subtly  do  they 
enter  and  pass  through  the  measures,  and  so  much  under  the  blunter 
sound  of  the  heavier  chord,  do  the  tinklings  of  the  slender  play  with 
greater  freedom,  deliglit  with  greater  secresy,  and  soothe  with  greater 
wantonness,  that  the  greatest  point  of  art  seems  to  be  in  hiding  the 

art,  as  if 

^^  When  bid  it  profits,  when  detected  shames.*' 

*^  Hence  it  comes  that  those  airS|  which  carry  internal  and  ineffable 
delight  of  mind  to  such  as  look  more  subtly  into  the  businesg,  and 
discern  the  secrets  of  the  art  acutely,  do  rather  load  than  delight  tb^ 
ears  of  such  as  attend  not  to  them,  as  seeing  do  not  see,  or  hearing 
do  not  understand,  and  by  a  confused  unmeaning  crash  of  rousiC| 
beget  in  the  unwilling  liearers  a  fatigue  and  disgust." 

So  far  the  account  of  Ireland  is  consmuntcated  to  Wales,  aid  Mvhui 
follows  is  confined  to  Ireland  again : — 

'^  But  it  must  be  observed  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  ikis  tts  ifm  stock 
0faU^  that  as  li^^ving  affinity  and  commerce  with  it|  by  an  rmuions 
discipline,  labour  to  imitate  Ireland  in  its  measures.  Irekuij  iflde^ 
uses  and  deliglUs  in  x>nly  two  instruments-^be  harp  and  the  4ram. 
Scotland  has  three — the  harp,  the  drum,  and  the  crowd.  But  Wales 
baa  tiie  harp,  the  bag-pipes,  and  the  crowd.  The  Irish  use  strings 
of  brass  rather  than  thongs  of  leather ;  jeiy  in  the  opinion  of  mitny, 
Scotland  has  at  this  day  not  only  equalled  her  mistress  Ireland^  but 
15  eoen  far  beyond  and  above  her  in  musical  skill*  Therefore  they  now 
seek,  as  it  were,  for  the  fountain  of  the  art  even  there/' 

These  are  curious  passages,  not  only  as  they  tend  io  establish  the 
origin  of  the  Scotch  music,  which  I  believe  is  not  very  generally 
known  to  have  been  Irish,  but  as  they  throw  great  light  upon  the 
music  at  large  of  our  ancestors,  which  in  that  early  period  it  seems 
consisted  both  of  melody  and  harmony.  And  in  regard  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  airs  there  are  in  the  present  day  many  of  them  common  to 
both  nations.  ^^  I  have  met  with  a  musical  Highlander  in  Breadal« 
bane's  fencibles,"  says  Burns  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thomson  ;  Tide  his  Works,  vol.  4tb,  p.  93,  <^  which  are  quartered 
r  here,  who  assures  roe  that  he  well  remembers  bis  mother's  singing 
Gaelic  songs  to  both  Robin  Adair  and  Gramachree."  They  cer- 
tainly hare  more  of  the  Scotch  than  Irish  taste  in  them.     This 
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roan  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Invcrnfts  ;  so  it  could  not  be 
any  intercourse  with  Ireland  that  could  bring  them  ;  except,  what 
I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  case,  the  wandering  minstrels,  barpera 
and  pipers,  used  to  go  frequently  errant  through  the  wilds  both  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  some  favourite  airs  might  be  common 
to  both.  A  case  in  point : — They  have  lately  in  Irdand  published 
an  Irish  air,  as  they  say,  called  ^^Cann  du  Delish.'*  The  fact  is,  in 
a  publication  of  Corri's,  a  great  while  ago,  yon  will  6nd  the  same 
air,  called  a  Highland  one,  with  a  Gaelic  song  set  to  it*  Its  name 
there,  I  think,  is  Dran  Gaoil^  and  a  fine  air  it  is.  Do  ask  honest 
Allan,  or  the  Rev.  Gaelic  Parson,  about  these  matters."  The  pre- 
ceding passages  from  Giraldus  you  will  perceive,  Sir,  satisfac- 
torily account  for  this,  nevertheless. 

As  I  am  not  myself  an  antiquary,  Mr.  Editor,  either  in  the  musical 
or  the'common  way,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject — it  would  be  folly  if  I  did  ;  but  I  do  wish  that  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  some  one  of  jour  Correspondents 
would  favour  us  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Music  in  those  kingdoms  which,  now  united,  form  part  of  the  British 
empire ;  some  one,  who  has  greater  leisure,  meant,  and  abilities,  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry,  than  have  fallen.  Sir,  to  the  share  of 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JUVENIS. 

Cambridge  J  August  Sth,  1890. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, 
X  Transmit  yon  the  following  sketch,  which  is  a  transcript  of  what 
passed  through  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  on  playing  the  piece, 
with  the  person  who  now  addresses  you.  The  object  of  instrumental 
music  is  not  alone  to  inspire  organic  pleasure  by  sounds,  but  to  create 
intellectual  delight  by  raising  images,  emotions,  and  passions  in  the 
mind.  By  some  it  may  be  thought  a  mere  rhapsody,  but  there  are 
others  who  will  compare  their  own  ideas  with  the  sketch,  and  it  may 
thus  tend  to  decide  how  far  instrumental  music  possesses  the  power 
of  expressing  the  notions  of  the  composer,  who  alone  can  know  whe- 
ther his  thoughts,  during  the  fervor  of  composition,  bore  any  analogy 
to  those  of  his  translator. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
Hcris.  C. 


A  Sketch  of  a  Translation  of  Bcelhoven^s  Trio,  op.  70.  No.  1. 

Figure  to  yourself  an  extensive  green,  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  oa 
a  fine  summer's  day — it  is  the  day  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  meet  at  a  fair  in  that  place — ^you  hear  the 
confused  noise  of  the  gathering  crowds.  Soon  after  this  opening, 
you  see  a  sweet  young  woman,  who  having  thought  herself  deserted  , 
by  her  lover,  is  ready  to  faint  upon  meeting  him— he  explains  and 
apologizes:  the  crowd  interrupts  them  several  times,  but  their  ten* 
der  dialogue  is  heard  whenever  the  noise  ceases.  Some  bare  in 
triplets  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  clowns  who,  at  a  distance^  are 
attempting  to  set  up  a  dance. 

The  adagio,  however,  brings  on  an  extraordinary  change— the 
sky  is  lowering  and  overcast — the  coOntry  people  foresee  a  tre- 
mendous storm — the  wind  rises  by  degrees,  after  a  sweet  though 
melancholy  calm — you  hear  it  in  the  long  discordant  notes  of  the 
violin  and  bass,  while  the  left  hand  of  the  pianist  makes  the  thunder 
roll  in  deep  and  awful  sounds — still  you  hear  the  lovers  in  some 
tweet  melodies,  which  the  storm  cannot  silence.  The  pelting  of  the 
rain,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  continue  for  a  considerable  time ; 
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but  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  major  key  shews  a  break  in  the 
clouds ;  rain  and  thunder  succeed,  but  the  atmosphere  is  now  gra* 
dually  clearing  up.  After  some  acute  and  prolonged  notes,  which- 
imitate  the  more  distant  bowlings  of  the  wind,  a  shower  of  large 
thin  scattered  drops,  expressed  by  the  clashing  movement  of  a  pas* 
sage  in  demi»demi-semi-quayers,  indicates  approaching  serenity. 

The  peasants  come  out  of  the  wood  with  great  alacrity,,  but  the 
view  of  some  dark  clouds  still  hovering  over  the  plain,  produces  a 
s  udden  check  on  the  whole  company.  This  doubt  stops  now  and 
then  their  growing  mirth,  until  life  and  motion  become  general. 
The  lovers  themselves  having  settled  their  quarrel,  join  ia  the  amuse- 
ments, and  are  nearly  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  scene,  henceforwardi 
becomes  extremely  varied,  and  the  imagination  is  scarcely  allowed 
to  dwell  long  on  any  particular  object. — There  is,  liowever,  a  very 
prominent  and  characteristic  group  in  this  part  of  the  picture; — it  is 
that  of  some  young  girls  romping  together,  and  laughing  in  the 
truest  spirit  of  country  coquetry  at  a  set  of  lads  who  follow  them  at 
some  distance.  As  the  piano  and  violin  rise  by  semitones  in  a  series 
of  thirds,  you  see  the  girls  receding  \iithout  turning  their  faces,  and 
balancing  thdir  steps  backwards,  lintil  they  settle  into  an  undulating 
motion  like  dancing.  The  prettiest  girl  now  steps  forward,  and, 
daring  a  lively  giddy  solo  of  the  piano,  she  trips  it  along  in  front  of 
the  group.  A  moment  after  yon  hear  a  loud  scream,  and  the  girls 
set  off  full  speed,  as  the  lads  try  to  frighten  them  by  a  charge 
en  masse,'  but  the  girls  soon  face  their  pursuers,  and  the  same  playful 
scene  is  repeated  a  second  time ;  at  last  these  two  groups  disappear. 
The  rest  of  the  movement  has  all  the  variety  of  the  confused  assem- 
blage il  was  intended  to  describe — singing,  dancing,  leaping,  moving 
in  all  directions^  the  crowd  amuse  themselves  and  all  those  who 
either  understami  RfitTHOVSN's  language  or  are  happy  enough  to 
think  they  do. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  H£  remarks  in  tbe  last  Article  of  your  seventh  Namber,.  upon 
the  Oratorios,  or  grand  Selections,  as  now  performed  at  tbe  Londoa 
thciatres  in  Lent,  are  very  just ;  as  when,  tbe  theatres  being  closed  to 
dramatic  representations,  permission  was  given  for  the  performance 
of  sacred  music,  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  tolerate  sacred  music 
OHfyf  and  not  a  mixture  of  sacred  and  secular.  For  certainly  if  in 
consequence  of  the  churches  being  opened  with  sermons  in  some  of 
them  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  in  Lent,  it  was  thought 
right  by  our  forefathers,  as  a  matter  of  consistency  as  well  as  pro- 
priety, to  abstain  from  the  regular  amusements  of  tbe  theatre  in  the 
evening,  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  connive  at  the  per« , 
formance  of  operas,  or  selections  from  them. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  observed  that  someof  those  denominated 
and  considered  regular  oratorios,  as  Acis  and  Galatea^  Alexander's 
Feast,  and  others  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  accounted  sacried  music, 
any  more  than  the  operas  of  Don  Giotanni,  ZauberftoUe,  &c.  and 
this  certainly  is  the  case,  if  the  xioords  of  them  be  principally  consi- 
dered. But  with  respect  to  tbe  music  ai  the  above,  with  that  of  the 
Choice  of  Hercules,  L^AUegro,  Penseroso,  and  some  others  of  Hanoel 
of  the  same  kind,  as  it  is  composed  in  much  the  same  grand  style 
with  his  sacred  oratorios,  it  has  ever  been  usual  to  account  these,  if 
not  sacred,  yet  serious  compositions,  and  to  class  them,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  freedom  from  the  levity  and  less  complicated  style 
of  theatrical  music,  with  oratorios  rather  than  with  operas.  The 
music  of  these  has  also  a  still  greater  preponderance  over  the  word?, 
from  their  being  never  performed  with  the  adjuncts  of  scenery  and 
action ;  as  I  believe  no  auditors  ever  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
poor  ^ciff  and  Cra2etf€0,  in  their  persecution  by  the  ssivage Polt/p/ieme^ 
which  perhaps  they  would  do,  were  they  to  see  him,  in  character, 
hmrling  the  rocky  fragment  at  the  enamoured  swain. 

On  the  other  hand  I  admit  that  the  oratorio  itself  ought  to  be 
divided  into  the  sacred^  as  The  Messiah,  Samson,  Judas  Maccabaus, 
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&c.  and  the  secular,  as  Alexander's  Feast,  L' Allegro,  Penseroso,  &c. 
and  that,  not  only  in  Lent  but  at  all  times,  they  should  be  kept  dis- 
stinct  from  and  not  confounded  with  each  other.  If  however  it  be 
deemed  necessary,  for  tbe  sake  of  gratifying  all  tastes  at  benefit  or 
miscellaneous  concerts,  that  the  sacred  and  secular  style  should  be 
both  introduced  in  the  same  concert,  it  might  yet  be  so  arranged  as 
to  allot  an  act  or  part  to  each,  and  not  intermingle  them  indiscri- . 
minately  in  the  same  act  or  division  of  the  concert,  as  is  now  too 
frequently  the  case. 

Some  pious  Christians  indeed  object  to  the  performance  of  sacred ' 
music  at  all,  even  The  Messiah  itself,  as  a  matter  of  entertainment,  at 
a  theatre  or  concert  room ;  and  I  must  confess  tliat,  considering  it  as 
a  matter  of  entertainment  or  amusement,  I  am  of  pretty  much  the ' 
same  way  of  thinking.  When  however  a  performance  of  sacred 
music  takes  place  in  a  church  in  a  morning,  as  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  three  choirs,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  so  far  from 
considering  it  in  this  light,  I  always  go,  and  should  hope  others  do 
the  same,  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  when  I  attend  divine  ser- 
vice on  a  Sunday  ;  and  the  same  kind  of  decorum  is  always  observed 
as  in  the  service  of  the  church,  all  methods  of  expressing  either 
applause  or  disapprobation  being  excluded ;  the  audience  also,  as 
Well  as  the  singers,  usually  standing  up  in  the  grand  chorusses. 

In  the  same  article  are  some  judicious  observations  upon  the  Battle 
Symphonies  becoming  now,  as  it  should  seem,  the  favorite  conclu- 
sion of  our  Lent  oratorios.  In  these  I  likewise  perfectly  acquiesce, 
as  siTrely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous,  than  to  bring 
the  imitation  of  what  in  reality  is  highly  disagreeable  and  annoying, 
as  near  to  life  as  possible. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  imitations 
of  cannon,  by  means  of  the  double  drum,  first  introduced  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  (where  indeed 
the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed  from  the  audience  much  sofc 
tened  and  improved  the  effect),  and  afterwards  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time  at  all  other  grand  performances,  have  been  and  still  are 
carried  to  too  great  an  extreme;  because  (and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
grand  mistake)  instead  of  imitating  the  distant  effects  of  artillery, 
which  might  occasionally  produce  a  highly  impressive  effect,  with- 
out any  hind  of  annoyance  to  the  most  delicate  feelings,  the  imitation 
is  what  none  but  a  sailor  or  a  bombardier  would  wish  to  hear;  for 
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^ho  could  find  anj  luxury  in  standing  close  to  a  piece  of  ord* 
nance  at  the  time  of  its  being  fired  off? 

To  elucidate  my  sentiments  upon  this  absurd  notion  of  intro- 
ducing mere  noise  into  harmony,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  article 
with  a  story  once  told  me  by  an  Irish  young  lady,  though  1  fear  I 
shall  by  no  means  be  able  to  give  it  either  in  her  words,  or  in  the 
liTcly  manner  in  which  she  related  it.  The  truth  of  the  story  must 
of  course  rest  upon  the  authority  of  my  fair  informer. 

^^  Within  ayear  or  two  after  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  when 
in  a  band  of  five  hundred  performers  (the  largest  ever  then  known 
in  England)  the  double  drums  and  trombones  were  first  brooght 
info  use,  it  was  agreed  by  the  musical  world  at  Dublin,  that  that 
city  should  also  have  its  commemoration  of  Hakdel.  Accordingly 
a  much  larger  band  than  had  ever  been  accumulated  in  that  king- 
dom was  engaged,  as  a  material  ingredient  in  which  the  double 
drums  were  proposed  and  applied  for — but  the  expence  of  transport- 
ing them,  with  their  performer,  being  thought  too  great  to  risque,  the 
following  expedient  (according  to  my  lively  informer)  was  adopted, 
to  produce,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  kettle  drums,  the  desired 
imitation  of  artillery  in  the  Dead  March  in  $aul : — ^A  musician  was 
stationed  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Cathedral,  with  a  mallet 
in  his  hand,  who  was  to  accompany  the  occasional  emphatic  strokes 
of  the  drum  intended  to  imitate  cannon,  with  a  smart  application  of 
the  mallet  to  an  elastic  board  which  was  placed  there  for  the  purpose. 
'^  Now  it  happened  that,  just  under  the  front  of  the  orchestra  there 
were  two  or  three  elderly  ladies  sitting,  who  no  sooner  heard  the 
sound  of  this  new  musical  instrument,  than  they  began  to  scream 
out  and  Cried  to  effect  their  escape,  thinking  that  some  of  the  scaf- 
folding, or  temporary  orchestra,  was  giving  way,  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fall  about  their  ears,  which  being  perceived  by  a  gentleman 
near  them,  he  begged  the  ladies  to  keep  their  places  and  be  per- 
fectly  at  ease,  assuring  them  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  sounds 
which  so  greatly  alarmed  them  were  a  pari  of  the  music  !^* 

SENEX. 
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ON    THE   ELOCUTION   OF   SINGING. 

JL  HE  superiority  of  vocal  over  instrumental  music  consists  to  the 
more  complete  and  definite  expression  ^vhich  the  combination  of 
if^ords  with  notes  affixes  to  a  composition.  A  just  articulation  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  entire  property  by  which  this  pre-emi- 
nence is  conferred  and  secured,  inasmuch  as  (he  addition  of  the 
voice  may  afford  to  a  band  a  new  auxiliary  and  a  finer  species  of 
sound  than  can  be  produced  by  any  instrument,  but  unless  the 
words  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it  bestows  nothing  beyond  this  ad- 
dition. To  give  effect  to  melody  requires  ear,  voice,  and  science — 
to  convey  its  peculiar  beauties  and  to  adapt  them  to  sentiment,  de- 
mands a  just,  an  articulate,  a  polished^  emphatic,  and  even  im- 
passioned enunciation  of  every  syllable. 

Thus  the  elocution  of  the  art  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
brandies,  one  of  which  is  technical,  the  other  intellectual  and  philo- 
sophical. The  first  is  simply  employed  upon  pronunciation,  which 
it  purifies,  regulates,  and  adapts  io  the  syncronous  utierance  of 
sounds — the  other  embraxtes  the  conception  of  the  sense  of  tbeanUior, 
the  dramatic  expression  of  the  passion,  and  above  all,  a  nice  judg- 
ment as  to  the  degrees  to  which  expression,  under  the  various  situa- 
tions in  which  the  art  is  exercised,  may  with  propriety  be  carried. 

Simple  as  the  mere  act  of  enunciation  appears  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion, it  is  in  fact  very  difficult.  There  are  few  persons  however  well 
educaird,  who  are  wholly  free  from  the  defects  of  a  provincial  or 
Bcbolaslic  dialect ;  tlie  impressions  of  early  life  continue  not  unfre- 
quently  throughout  the  riper  ages — ^to  refine  away  these  crudities, 
afiiectation  too  often  is  called  in ;  even  particular  schools  give  a 
cast  to  speech ;  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages  is  apt  io 
introduce  impurities,  and  last,  though  not  least,  come  slight  defects 
of  nature,  which,  scarcely  perceptible  in  speaking,  are  distinct  and 
disgusting  faults  in  singing.  The  formation  of  the  month,  tongue, 
j<nv  bones,  and  other  parts  employed  iii  articulation,  are  often  im- 
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perfect.*  lodependent  of  all  these  is  the  change  which  the  combi- 
nation of  speaking  and  singing  brings  about  in  the  organs  of  sound 
and  of  speech.  To  preserve  uniformity  of  voicing,  or  to  increase 
power,  the  words  are  sacrificed.  A  note  too  high  for  the  singcr^s 
compass  is  attained  at  the  ezpence  of  the  syllable.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  more  open  for  the  closer  vowels  is  a  very  common  re- 
source in  the  execution  of  passages  which  lie  beyond  easy  reach.  In 
almost  all  these  instances  the  tone  and  the  words  suffer  together,  and 
so  completely  are  these  purposes  fitted  to  each  other,  that  impure 
speech  generates  impure  tone. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  acquisition  of  tone  and  of  the 
preliminary  practice  by  which  the  student  is  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  producing  uniformity  of  voicing,t  in  conjunction  with  the 
several  vowels.  The  method  sanctioned  by  long  experience  is  to 
sing  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  through  the  entire  compass  of 
the  voice,  first  using  the  word  oA,  pronounced  rather  close  than  open, 
as  the  vowel  is  spoken  in  the  word  father.  The  scholar  having  by 
this  means  fixed  the  habit  of  producing  a  pure  and  uniform  tone  as 
to  quality,  together  with  the  power  of  increasing  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  from  the  most  delicate  pumissimo  to  the  richest  fortissimo 
that  the  voice  is  capable  of,  will  proceed  to  unite  the  interval  of  the 
same  scale  to  the  words  doj  re  (pronounced  ra)y  mi  (pronounced  me)j 
fBj  soli  la^  si  (pronounced  se)y  do4    Thus  the  organs  are  prepared 


*  There  are  seven  species  of  pseUismos  or  defect  in  the  articulation  of 
words. 

1.  Haesitans,  in  which  the  words,  especially  the  first  ones  of  a.di8Conr8e,  are 
not  easily  pronounced,  and  not  without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  first  syl- 
lable; 

2.  Ringens,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  letter  R  is  always  aspirated,  and  as  it 
were  doubled. 

3.  Lallans,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  letter  L  becomes  more  liquid,  or  is 
pronounced  instead  of  R. 

4.  Emoliiens,  in  which  the  hard  letters  are  changed  into  the  softer  ones, 
and  thus  the  letter  S  is  much  used. 

5.  Balbutiens,  in  which  by  reason  of  the  tongue  being  large  or  swelled,  the 
Urial  letters  are  better  heard,  and  often  pronounced  instead  of  others. 

6.  Achellos,  in  which  the  labial  letters  cannot  be  pronounced  at  all,  or  with 
difficulty. 

7.  LogostoDiatum,  in  which  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  palate,  the  . 
guttural  letters  are  less  perfectly  pronounced  Sauvagesy  Gentis,  113. 

+  See  vol.  a,  p.  455. 

X  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  ulterior  uses  of  sol-faing,  but  of  the  mere 
attamment  of  pronouncing  the  vowels  in  conjunction  with  Sie  notes. 

VOL.  III.  MO.  IX.  S 
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for  the  more  elaborate  process  of  all  the  coiAbinations  which  word» 
demand. 

It  will  be  obvbuS)  thai  to  sing  with  a  perfect  articulation  the  sia* 
ger  ixLUst  first  be  instructed  in  speaking  with  a  pure  and  polished 
enunciatioji..  To  effect  this  purpose,  1  recommend  strict  ait^ntioo 
to  the  pronunciation  of  persons  highly  educated  and  accustomed  ta 
the  self*imposed  restraints  of  elevated  society — ^a  minute  and  accu- 
rate understanding  and  observation  of  the  distinctions  they  make ; 
I,  would  also  urge  upon  the  student  the  same  regard  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  best  actors,  for  perhaps  such  splendid  inMances  of 
genius,  learning,  and  application  as  existed  ia  the  persons  of  Mas. 
SinnoNs  and  Ma.  Jqhn  Kemble,  afford  the  finest  examples  of  the 
purity  and  the  elegancies  of  speech.  The  effect  of  these  observations 
niay  be  tried  and  cultivated,  first  by  reading  aloud,  and  next  by 
singing  recitative,  which  afford  at  once  the  best  tests  and  exercises* 
By  such  means,  and  by  such  alone  the  latent  faculties  for  speaking 
may  be  developed,  or  the  errors  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
organization  of  some  persons  appears  to  be  roost  beautifully  adapted 
to  utterance,*  while  others  labour  under  great  natural  impediments. 
I,  have,  however,  experience  to  warrant  my  asserting  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  these  obstacles.present,  are  to  be  overcome  by  due  care* 
One  of  the  niost  articulate  and  polished  singers  I  ever  heard  in  re- 
gard to  pronunciation,  was  an  amateur,  whose  tongue  was  too  large, 
but  who  had  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  defect  by  exercise  and  vi- 
gilanC  correction.  I  can  therefore  only,  in  respect  of  this  the  lower 
branch  of  the  art,  repeat  the  cautions  I  have  just  before  given  against 
those  obvious  defects  enumerated  above,and  which,  if  not  generated, 
are  nurtured  into  continued  being,  principally  by  careless  indiffe- 
rence. Let  me  again  particularly  allude  to  the  change  of  the  sylla- 
ble in  the  execution  of  passages  or  divisions.  There  is  scarcely  a 
public  singer  now  in  existence,  and  the 'females  are  especially  exam- 
ples, who  will  not  be  found  exceedingly  faulty  in  this  point.  And  if 
I  could  enforce  attention  by  any  one  precept  more  strong  than  another, 
I  conceive  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  impress  the  willing  mind,  as 

*  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lact,  whose  organs 
appeared  mpre  delicately  formed,  and  whose  proaunci^tioB  both  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  aU  of  which  she  thoroughly  understood,  was  the  most 
finished  I  ever  remember  to  have  observed.  Mrs.  Lact  wa3  taught  to  read 
and  recite  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  h«r  time— by  WAXiKSft^  the 
rhetorician. 
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the  reflexion,  that  rdmisd,  avkward,  provincial,  or  unpolished  pro- 
Mvnciatioa  is,  perhaps,  amongst  many,  the  surest  and  most  directly 
intelli^le  sign  of  a  neglected  education,  slovenly  habits,  low  con- 
nections and  a  valvar  mind. 

To  these  1  may  add  one  more  general  remark.  The  elocution  of 
singing  admits  a  pronunciation  a  little  more  open,  a  little  rounder  than 
common  speaking.  If  \ie  observe  the  metropolitan  dialect,  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  provinces  most  especially  in  this  particular,  and 
hence  it  derives  its  peculiarity,  richness,  and  beauty,  which  no  other 
can  be  said  to  partake  of  or  even  to  approach.  I  have  frequently  after 
hearing  for  a  considerable  time  the  lean  jejune  cadence  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  frequently  been 
so  struck  with  the  fullness  and  rich  flow  of  the  metropolitan  tongue, 
that  I  have  stopped  for  many  minutes  to  listen  to  the  colloquies  of  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  of  London,  for  the  superiority  is  most  easily  discer- 
nible in  the  inflexions  of  treble  voices.  To  this  roundness  I  consider 
it  desirable  to  approximate  the  pronunciation  in  singing,  without 
however  wandering  or  degenerating  into  those  coarser  substitutions 
which  I  have  before  protested  against  in  my  chapter  on  Tone.* 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  subject  in  a  more 
metaphysical  manner,  viz.  as  it  regards  the  operations  of  the  science 
more  immediately  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

It  appears  that  the  analogy  between  the  elocution  of  reading  or 
public  speaking  of  any  kind,  and  singing  is  very  complete.  They 
scarcely  diflFer  at  all  but  in  degree.  The  efiects  of  reading  or  ckchi- 
mation  are  produced  by  the  quality  of  tone,  by  inflexion,  by  empha- 
sis, and  by  total  cessations  or  pauses.  Singing  seems  only  to  heighten 
these  effects  by  using  in  a  bolder  manner  the  same  agents.  The 
principles  of  both  are  the  same.  This  consideration  will  in  a  good 
measure  account  for  the  difierence  of  national  taste  in  the  adaptation 
and  expression  of  words.  In  conversation  the  Italians  are  rapid  and 
vehement,  indulging  in  great  inflexions  and  transitions — it  is  the 
same  in  Italian  singing.  The  gravity  of  English  discourse  has  in  like 
manner  its  operation  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  a  singer j  and  what 
is  conlmonly  called  chaste  stngiti^  when  it  comes  to  be  analyzed,  will 
tie  found  to  be  a  freedom  frdm  thost  mAtked  and  rapid  transitions, 
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those  vehement  and  sudden  expressions,  those  stops  and  breaks, 
those  vivid  and  glowing  effects  of  the  imagination  to  be  heard  in  the 
conversations  of  the  Italians  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Englbh 
nation.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  vocal  expression  has  hitherto  very 
much  taken  its  colour  from  the  national  melody  of  speech,  which  is 
always  peculiar. 

It  is  essential  to  good  elocution,  that  a  certain  moderate  standard 
of  tone  be  constantly  preserved,  and  modulating  out  of,  increasing  or 
diminishing  this  tone,  has  the  effect  of  varying  the  passion.  This 
holds  in  singing  both  in  the  fact  and  in  the  manner.  Pathetic  ex- 
pression in  reading  is  produced  by  low,  sweet,  and  tremulous  voicing. 
In  singing  it  is  the  same.  A  grand,  lofty,  and  swelling  tone  in 
reading  confers  dignity  /  the  expressing  of  anger  is  rapid  and  violent ; 
of  joy,  light  and  sprightly.  The  same  modes  of  expression  are  em- 
ployed in  singing,  with  this  allowance,  that  singing  admits  less  of 
quick  and  violent  enunciation,*  while  the  tender  and  pathetic  feel- 
ings are  represented  by  a  more  protracted  and  less  interrupted  style 
of  elocution.  These,  however,  may  be  resolved  into  differences  of 
degree. 

To  determuie  the  best  possible  manner  of  delivering  any  sentence 
must  depend  1st.  upon  the  power  of  conception  with  regard  to  the 
mere  sense  of  the  passage — Sdly.  upon  an  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
melody  or  means  most  naturally  used  in  the  expression  of  the  pas- 
sion which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and  3dly.  upon  the  powers  of  the 
individual  to  imitate  justly  this  expression,  which  accords  most  nearly 
with  our  idea  of  natural  or  ideal  beauty.  With  respect  to  the  mere 
import  of  the  words,  all  men  will  interpret  pretty  much  alike  the 
sentiments  of  the  compositions  we  are  speaking  of.  The  second  is 
an  object  of  much  more  difficulty.  Nature  herself  has  created  so 
many  varieties  of  intellect  and  of  sensibility,  which  originate  so  ma- 

*  I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  that  I  speak  comparatiTely,  and  the  comparison 
must  be  made  as  to  the  two  things,  not  mier  se^  but  one  part  relatirely  to 
another  in  the  same  species.  Thus,  dramatic  passion  is  more  powerfully  ex- 
pressed in  speaking,  when  taken  in  tiie  relation  it  bears  to  the  ordinary  leyel  of 
dramatic  recitation,  that  it  should  seem  of  the  same  kinds  of  execution  in  sing* 
ing.  In  this,  however  there  is  something  to  be  allowed  tct  the  customs  and  the 
language  of  nations.  The  soft  syllables  of  the  Italians  also  admit  of  much  more 
rapid  articulation  than  the  English  words.  Hence  we  have  the  Italian 
comic  songs  both  single  and  in  parts,  the  beauty  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
union  of  Uvely  melodies  with  very  rapid  articulntion  of  notes  and  words,  a 
power  ainoit  unattainable  in  our  own  language. 
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ny  shades  of  passiao,  that  altliougb  the  soiircet  of  sensation  are  the 
same  in  all  men^  we  should  seem  to  differ  prodigiously  in  those  fa- 
calties  and  powers  by  which  their  effects,  when  elaborated  and 
brought  forth  in  their  modified  state,  are  so  highly  exalted.  These 
natural  differences  and  aptitudes  are  again  multiplied  by  education, 
and  by  those  occurrences  in  life  which  affix  indelible  associations  to 
almost  every  feeling.  It  is  however,  these  associations,  that  by  re- 
ferring to  character,  must  determine  our  selection  of  the  manners. — 
Every  composition  implies  the  character  who  utters  the  sentiments.* 
We  most  therefore  imagine  this  personage,  and  connecting  the  pro- 
bable qualities  and  circumstances  which  would  give  rise  to  such  emo- 
tions, we  may  assign  the  degree  of  vehemence  in  the  passion  or  pe- 
culiarity in  the  manner,  that  must  be  the  most  natural.  This  is  the 
personification  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  the  art. 

By  endeavouring  to  recall  any  similar  situation  in  which  we  our- 
selves may  have  been  placed,  by  recollecting  bow  such  circumstances 
have  affected  persons  of  opposite  characters,  whom  we  may  have 
seen  under  like  influences,  either  real  or  imitative,  we  shall  be  di- 
rected both  in  the  general  and  the  particular  operation  of  feeling.  It 
is  by  such  analysis  and  comparison  alone  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion. 

The  third  object,  viz. — the  individual  powers  of  imitation  or  ex- 
pression, by  their  variety,  seem  adapted  to  the  ever-changing  quali- 
ties of  the  second  desideratum.  Admitting,  as  we  have  done,  the 
limits  which  character  appears  to  assign,  the  expression  of  any  sen- 
timent or  passion,  may,  nevertheless,  bear  modes  of  interpretation  in 
speech  and  action,  of  nearly  equal  excellence,  though    entirely 

*  Every  song  inTests  the  singer  with  an  imaginary  character.  Where  an  air 
belongs  to  any  piece  representing  an  action,  it  is  admitted  ^o  demand  a  charac- 
teristic deportment.  The  Tyrant  and  the  Lover,  not  only  require  a  different 
style,  but  a  different  manner,  which  arises  out  of  and  heightens  the  composi- 
tion. The  dignity  or  tenderness  is  so  mixed  with  the  effect  that  the  song  has 
commonly  the  credit  for  the  whole.  In  isolated  airs,  unconnected  with  any 
story,  although  the  emotion  appears  to  be  excited  wholly  by  the  composition, 
the  feelings  that  originate  the  song  are,  perhaps  imperceptibly  by  ourselves, 
attributed -to  the  singer.  This  train  of  tiiinking  allows,  therefore,  a  warmer,  a 
more  glowing,  and  more  enthusiastic  manner  of  expression  than  is  assumed  in 
the  first  impression,  which  the  mere  words  or  melody  may  make  upon  the 
judgement.  The  colouring  of  the  fine  arts  does,  in  truth,  always  ^^  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature ;"  the  sympathy  of  observers  accompanies  it  to  a  certain 
point,  and  being  dissolved  wherever  this  colouring  becomes  too  violent,  may  be 
esteemed  the  test  of  excellence. 
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different  in  the  manner.  Of  this  fact  everjr  one  mnst  be  seniible 
Tirho  lias  heard  (hose  great  masters  of  the  passions^—KBMBLt  and 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Sibdons  and  Miss  O^Neil,  Maha  and  Billino* 
TON,  Beaham  and  Vauohan,  in  the  same  characters  and  the 
same  songs.  Such  a  view  of  the  snbject  is,  however,  favourable 
to  the  artist,  since  it  leaves  to  his  peculiar  powers  and  discrimf< 
nation,  the  choice  of  means.  The  reciprocating  power  which  sen- 
timent and  sound  have  of  aiding  each  other  should  thus  be  made 
the  constant  object  of  remark.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  singer 
either  from  his  peculiar  talents  or  the  composition  itself,  will  have  the 
means  of  transferring  the  delight  from  the  words  to  the  music,  or 
vice  versa.  The  knowledge  of  this  power  is  often  the  most  useful  in 
raising  a  weak  passage,  and  art  can  never  be  more  safely  or  better 
demonstrated  than  in  manifesting  such  a  modification  of  expression, 
and  in  preserving  an  interest  throughout  the  whole  of  a  composition^ 
as  far  as  it  be  possible.  The  idea  of  throwing  one  part  into  shade  in 
order  to  give  another  a  stronger  light,  appears  t/>  me  erroneous.  Every 
part  should  retain  a  portion  of  interest,  for  certain  passages  must  give 
a  stronger  incitement  to  the  mind  than  others,  and  it  follows  that  it 
is  a  capital  mark  of  accomplishment  not  to  permit  any  of  the  per- 
formance to  languish.  The  finer  passages  must  always  sufier  if  the 
mind  be  unstrung  by  previous  torpor  or  fatigue. 

Good  emphasis  in  reading  or  declaiming  will,  however,  sometimes 
be  found  to  vary  from  good  emphasis  in  singing.  Melody  receives 
an  accenlaation  from  its  particular  measure,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  speaker*  Prose  has  none  of  this,  and  even  poetry  when  well 
read  submits  to  little  of  fiiced  accent.*    In  mtlsic  the  accent  which 

*  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  emphasis  to  relate  to  the 
words — accent  to  the  notes.  In  reference  to  language,  accent  has  little  definitcf 
meaning.  The  German  critics  diride  accent  (after  ROusseau)  into  two  spe- 
cies— the  one  grammatical,  the  other  rhetorical  or  pathetic.  The  first  merely 
distingatshes  the  perfect  and  imperfect  time  of  the  bar ;  the  second  imports  M 
those  finer  touches  by  which  the  genuine  intentions  of  the  composer,.^  to  the 
sentiment  of  his  music,  are  developed  and  heightened  by  the  fiekuties  of 
execution. 

Upon  the  divisions  of  musical  accent  proposed  by  3.  J.  RousstAu,  in  his 
Dictionary,  M.  Suard  has  madfe  the  following  obserrations : — RousstAu 
speaks  of  a  (Dusical  accent  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate,  and  which 
must  be  first  consulted  to  give  an  agreeable  melody  to  any  air.  It  is  singular 
that  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  any  definition  of  this  accent  which  is  so 
essential,  nor  any  means  of  recognizing  it  and  of  observing  its  rules.  Let  us 
try  to  supply  this  omission.    We  hare  asked  several  great  composers,  both 
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Eocura  Willi  o«itaiii' parts  of  the  bar  most  note  or  lets  intormpt  tho 
enphaaia  upoa  the  woids.    It  is  not  only  from  their  importance  in 

national  and  foreign,  what  they  understood  by  musical  accent,  and  if  the 
expression  belonged  to  the  language  of  the  art.  Some  of  them  hare  answered 
tiiat  Miey  could  not  attach  any  precise  idea  to  it ;  others  hare  explamed  it  to 
us,  but  with  Tcry  diffiarent  acceptations.  We  hare  sought  it  in  the  best 
Italian  works  which  hare  been  written  upon  music ;  in  those  of  Zarlino, 
DoNi,  Tartini,  Sacchi,  ExiMEivo,  &c.  but  have  rarely  found  it  employed 
except  in  opposite  senses.  We  bare  therefore  concluded  that  it  is  not  a 
technical  expression,  the  sense  of  which  may  be  determined  and  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  learned  and  by  artists.  Meanwhile  it  appears  necessary, 
in  many  cases,  to  express  rery  distinct  and  often  essential  effects.  We  will 
then  endeaTour  to  attach  to  this  word  a  clear  and  precise  idea,  by  tracing  up 
its  analogy  to  its  primiti? e  and  grammatical  signification :  this  is  the  only 
mode  of  a? oiding  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy  which  are  but  too  often  intro- 
duced by  the  employment  of  words  transferred  from  one  art  to  another. 
Accent  being,  in  discourse,  a  more  marked  modification  of  the  voice,  to  give 
to  the  syllable  o? er  which  it  is  placed  a  particular  energy,  either  by  the  force 
or  duration  of  the  sound,  as  in  the  Italian  and  English  languages ;  or  by  a 
perceptible,  grave,  or  acute  intonation,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ; 
it.  needs  only  to  apply  to  music  the  general  ideas  which  this  word  presents  in 
grammar.  The  musical  accent  then  will  be  a  more  marked  energy  attached 
to  a  particular  note  in  the  measure,  the  rythm,  or  the  phrase  of  the  music, 
whether  (1)  in  articulating  this  note  more  strongly^  or  with  a  gradual  force ; 
(2)  in  giTing  it  a  greater  duration  in  time;  (3)  in  detaching  it  from  the 
others  by  a  very  distinct,  grave,  or  acute  intonation.  These  different  sorts  of 
musical  accent  belong  to  pure  melody ;  others  may  be  drawn  from  harmony. 
We  will  explain  as  clearly  and  as  sucdnctiy  as  we  can  the  way  in  winch  we 
comprehend  these  different  effects.  First. — ^The  first  species  is  the  essence  of 
music,  in  all  fixed  and  regular  measures.  Let  us  suppose  four-and-twenty 
successiTe  notes  of  equal  value,  following  each  other;  if  you  sing  them,  or  play 
them  with  an  instrument  with  an  equal  force  of  sound,  as  .they  hare  all  an  equal 
duration,  you  will  have  only  a  distinct  succession  of  similar  tones,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  time :  these  will  not  make  music.  If  you  would  wish  to 
give  them  a  fixed  measure,  yon  will  he  obliged  to  mark  by  a  more  forcible 
articulation  the  note  which  begins  each  bar:  thus,  if  there  are  twenty-four 
crotchets,  and  you  wish  to  give  them  a  measure  of  four  time,  you  will  strike 
more  strongly  the  first,  the  fifth,  the  ninth,  &c.  For  the  measure  of  tiiree 
time,  you  will  lean  more  forcibly  upon  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  &c. 
For  the  measure  of  two,  yon  will  enforce  every  other  note. — This  is  what  every 
singer  and  player  would  naturally  do.  The  notes  more  forcibly  pressed  are 
the  strong  parts  of  the  measure,  and  the  others  are  the  weak  parts ;— In  tech- 
nical language,  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tim^s  of  the  bar.  In  the  measure  of 
four  time,  there  are  two  strong  parts  and  two  weak ;  for  the  third  is  marked 
less  strongly  than  the  first,  but  more  so  than  the  second  and  the  fourth.  Here 
is  then  a  constant  musical  accent  inherent  in  all  pieces  of  measured  music ;  for 
it  ought  to  exist,  although  by  the  movement  of  the  rythm,  or  the  efifects  of 
expression,  this  accent  is  contradicted  or  almost  efihced  by  an  accent  of  another 
klMk  % — If  in  each  bar,  or  in  two  or  three  following  bars,  ftc.  the  same 
note,  or  a  longer  note  than  the  others,  returns  regularly  at  the  same  part  of 
the  bar,  this  note  would  be  considered  as  a  musical  accent  giving  a  particular 
eStctiathemtMf.    3«*-If  in  the  same  way,  at  certain  parts  of  the  measure 
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the  sentence,  but  their  position  in  the  bar  that  words  become  empha-' 
tic ;  and  however  the  best  composers  have  been  led  to  consider  and 
abate  this  objection  in  their  works,  such  instances  are  so  common 
among  all  masters,  that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  exceptions  to 
a  rule,  but  rather  a  radical  and  necessary  defect,  so  far  as  regards  the 
matter  of  which  we  are  treating,  in  the  union  of  words  and  music. 
Pauses,  too,  continue  where  the  sense  goes  on.  Divisions  are  intro- 
duced to  express  passion  of  every  kind,  and  which  derive  their  effect 
from  a  particular  accentuation.  In  tt\ese  examples,  therefore,  we 
roust  often  forego  in  a  degree  the  verbal  effect  except  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  consider  the  musical  phrase  as  a  more  protracted  expres* 
sion  of  the  sense,  and  thus  possessing  ourselves  at  once  of  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  transfer  to  the  melody  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  power  in  keeping  alive  the  passion  intended  by  the  compo- 
sition. 

A  singer  will  often  find  that  by  the'judicious  use  of  the  finest  notes 
in  his  compass,  he  can  aid  the  effect  both  of  the  sentiment  and  the 
music.  He  may  therefore  constantly  avail  himself  of  this  knowledge, 
to  pause  or  swell  or  diminish  the  tone  more  particularly  upon  those 
notes  than  upon  others  less  perfect  where  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peculiar  import  of  the  sentence,  or  the  time  of  the  miisic  In- 
deed, composers  have  generally  done  this  for  the  singer*  They  know 
the  best  part  of  the  voices  for  which  they  write,  and  distribute  those 
beauties  accordingly.  Science  must,  however,  limit  such  a  licence. 
To  a  perfect  singer,  all  passages  and  notes  should  be  alike. 

The  student  ought  first  to  consider  the  appropriate  delivery  of  the 
words  before  he  tries  them  in  combination  with  the  air*  Having 
thus  determined  bow  the  words  ought  to  be  read,  he  will  proceed  in 

or  the  musical  phrase,  the  melody  be  regularly  raised  or  lowered  by  a  marked 
interval,  this  intonation  would  also  form  a  very  distinct  accent  To  these 
methods  drawn  from  melody  let  us  join  those  which  harmony  furnishes.  If 
the  different  instruments  regularly  strike  more  forcibly  a  certun  part  of  the 
bar  or  musical  pnrase,  or  if  a  larger  number  of  instruments  unite  to  strike  this 
same  part,  there  will  be  an  accent  on  this  note ;  there  will  be  one  also  upon 
the  note  which,  at  regular  interrals,  is  struck  by  a  marked  dissonance  or  by  an 
abrupt  passage  of  modulation.  All  syncopated  notes  also  form  an  accent. 
That  part  of  the  note  which  is  necessarily  enforced  to  mark  the  strong  part, 
has  a  melodious  accent :  this  accent  may  be  strengthened  by  the  change  of  the 
chord  which  takes  place  upon  the  second  part  of  the  note.  These  different 
examples  of  accents  are  susceptible  of  many  gradations  and  combinations.  It  . 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  indicated  their  principles. 

EncjfcicpfBdU  M^hodique.     .... 
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the  adaptation  of  them  to  melodjr.  The  first  difficulty  to  be  tac^un- 
tered  is  in  the  synchronous  delivery  of  the  words  and  the  notes, 
for  if  the  syllable  expires  before  the  termination  of  the  note,  he 
-will  be  ander  the  necessity  of  substituting  'some  letter  or  syl- 
lable, which  never  fails  to  introduce  a  vitiated  tone,  as  well  as  impu- 
rity of  speech.  The  greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  this  point,  for 
the  tone  is  not  alone  in  danger.  A  too  sudden  or  too  great  a  change 
in  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  or  lips,  will  affect  the  intonation  also, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  preserve  the  tone  pure  and 
tune  perfect,  under  the  various  changes  which  the  different  vowels 
and  the  different  motions  produce.    ' 

Whenever  a  syllable  is  prolonged  through  a  division,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  vowel  upon  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  syllable  depends.  The  slightest  deviation  is  felt.  The  e 
is  always  liable  to  degenerate  into  a,  the  a  into  o,  and  the  t  into  e. 
A  very  minute  change  in  the  mouth  effects  this.  The  master  (or  in 
his  absence  the  student)  must  waich  the  syllable  most  carefully,  and 
stop  the  pupil  on  the  instant.  The  evil  consequences  of  a  bad  habit 
in  this  or  any  other  respect  is  rarely  eradicated,  as  is  to  ^e  perceived 
most  stropgly  in  an  English  singer  accustomed  to  sing  Italian.  1 
could  quote  several  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  introduce  a  vowel  between  words  ending  and  b^inning 
with  consonants  in  English  songs  as  well  as  in  Italian,  where  it  is 
often  not  orily  allowed  but  enjoined. 

The  quantity  of  breath  inspired,  and  the  times  when  it  is  properly 
to  be  taken,  must  also  be  an  object  of  previous  remark.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  comes  more  properly,  and  will  be  treated  more  at 
laige  in  the  chapter  on  the  formation  and  management  of  the  voice, 
but  it  is  mentioned  here  because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  considera^ 
tions  necessary  to  a  forcible  elocution  in  singing.  The  singer  should 
ascertain  by  experiment  where  the  breath  may  be  most  easily  drawn, 
without  injury  to  the  general  sustentation  of  the  tone,  and  should 
mark  it  upon  the  song.  This  will  remove  the  uncertainty  of  mind, 
and  ensure  facility  of  execution ;  for  nothing  more  effectually  sup- 
ports the  performer  than  the  confidence  that  he  has  full  power  at 
command* 

I  have  thus  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  most  of  the 
general  circumstances  concerned  with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  elucidate  more  fully  by  instances,]  the  several 
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particulars.  Pause,  emphases,  accent,  change  of  passa^^ca,  ckhef  hy 
the  abbreviation  or  the  prolongation  of  notes,  even  the  addition  of 
ornament,  slionld  seem  to  require  analysis  and  example.  Tha  It* 
cences  which  belong  especially  to  recitative  and  to  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  air,  all  present  subjects  for  a  particular  exposition,  and 
these  Viill  form  the  points  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  essay  of 

TIMOTHEUS. 


ON  THE  ACQUIREMENT  OF  A  PERFECT  TASTE 
IN  MUSIC. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  Have  observed  that  many   persons,  really  fond  of  muaie,  are 
anxbus  to  improve  themselves  in  that  interesting  science  by  attlBnd* 
ing  concerts,  and  other-  public  amusements  in  nvbich  music  forms  a. 
considerable  part;  but  not  being  possessed  of  a  professional  friend  . 
to  point  out  to  them  tlie  various  beauties  that  occar  in  tb«  compasi- 
tions  th«y  hear  performed,  are  very  o&en  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they 
shall  judge  of  many  pieces^  and,  from  the  indefinite  and  obscure 
effect  produced  upon  their  eais,  they  sometimes  imagine  a  composi- 
tion  Ceitber  song,  glee,  or  instrumental  piece,)  dull  and  unpleasing, 
simply  because  they  do  not  understand  it. .  While  thinking  o£  this 
eirpumstance,  I  was  agreeably  surpmed  some  time  ago  in  finding  in 
a.  work  where  I  least  expected  to  see  them,  some  very  excellent  obser- 
Yfttions  upon  the  subject;  and  as  they  appear  to  me  so  well  calculated 
to  effect  improvement  in  the  acquisition  of  a  perfect  taste  in  music 
in  such  persons  a»arewillltng  to  follow  the  adWoe  they  contain,  I 
shall  without  further  apology  introduce  tbem.    In  a  work  not  long^ 
published,  ^^  Select  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  J.  Bowdlery  juok*' 
that  excellent  yxmngniaii>  speaUogof'  tbe?  acqiiiisweiit  oftasla.ini 
tke  arts,  says— » 
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^^  Perhaps  the  process  bjr  which  taste  is  origiaally  formed,  may 
be  rendered  more  mtelligible  by  conbidering  how  any  one  acquire* 
what  is  called  a  perfect  ear  in  music.  Suppose  a  concerto  of  Mozart, 
or  of  Corelii,  to  be  performed,  some  natural  sensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  musical  sounds  being  supposed  (as  it  is  found  in  fact  to  exist  in 
a  great  majority  of  instances,)  the  general  impression  which  is  made 
upon  the  hearer  will  be  gratifying.  But  upon  a  single  experiment, 
probably  no  person,  entirely  unpractised  in  music,  could  say  more 
than  that  he  had  received  on  the  whole  considerable  pleasure.  Sup- 
pose the  same  piece  to  be  frequently  repeated :  he  will  perceive  that 
he  receives  different  degrees  of  pleasure,  and  pleasures  also  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  from  distinct  parts  of  the  piece.  I^t  the  same  person 
hear  a  great  variety  of  other  musical  compositions,  and  if  he  is 
vigilant  in  observing  his  impressions,  and  compares  the  parts  of  the 
several  pieces  which  afford  him  the  greatest  or  the  least  gratification, 
he  will  gradually  acquire  considerable  correctness  and  delicacy  in 
perceiving  the  escellencies  and  the  blemishes  of  the  various  passages 
to  which  he  listens.  Then  comes  the  musical  philosopher,  (Rameau 
would  doubtless  claim  this  dignity  for  his  favorite  science,)  and  ex- 
-  plains  many  of  the  causes  of  those  perceptions  which  the  amateur 
has  experienced.  He  tells  him  that  in  such  a  part,  his  ear  was 
offended  6y  the  introduction  of  too  many  discords  into  the  harmony  ; 
that  in  another,  it  was  wearie^  by  too  monotonous  a  *  system  of 
concords;  that  here  the  cadences  are  finely  managed,  explaining 
the  principles;  there  the  transition  into  a  different  key  is  too  sud- 
den, and  he  talks  earnestly  \q  him  about  sharp  sevenths  and  funda- 
mental basses.  If  the  amateur  has  the  fortune  to  have  a  tolerable 
head  as  well  as  an  ear,  he  understands  a  good  deal  of  what  is  taught 
him,  and  finds  that  by  the  help  of  this  new  knowledge^  the  experi« 
ments  which  he  makes  are  much  more  profitable  than  they  had  been,  ' 
that  is,  he  observes  many  slight  impressions  which  had  before 
escaped  him,  and  has  a  more  perfect  knowledge  oi  those  which  ho 
had  already  noticed.  His  judgment  also  receives  great  assistance 
from  the  opinions  which  he  hears  from  others  who  have  made  a 
progress  in  his  art,  and  from  the  rules  adopted  or  favored  by  th^ 
roost  celebrated  masters,  and  by  degrees  with  nothing  but  an  ordi«> 
narily  good  ear  and  plain  understanding  tq  begin  with,  may  any  per<^ 
son  become  a  very  skilful  oonnoiseur  in  every  species  of  com  position, 
and  acquire  so  critical  a  nicety  in  his  perception  of  sounds  as  to  be 
able  to  ddeet  a  single  false  note  in  the  midst  of  the  most  noisy  and 
complicated  performance.  The  process  by  which  taaCe  is  acquired 
in  any  of  the  sister  arts  certainly  is  not  very  different.  If  the  ac- 
count which  has  been  given  of  the  /nanner  in  which  our  taste  is 
fermed,  be  tolerably  correct,  it  follows  that  justness  and  comprehen- 
sion of  undecttanding  are  more  iodispeDsably  sequisiie  for  \kkt  ^yny* 
ment  of  that  power  in  great  perfection^  tkui  a  superior  deiiciCMy  m 
our  original  perceptions." 


*  The  aatlior  hire  mdeobtedly  ueeat  <<  siico6i0lmi'<€  eoacerdt.*' 

F  % 
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To  these  observations  nothing  more  need  be  added  than  these  pre- 
cautionary rules.  Let  those  persons  who  are  induced  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  music  be  careful  thej  do  not  become  pedants 
before  they  are  capable  of  beiAg  connoiseurs,  let  them  beware  of  the 
rock  that  most  beginners  in  musical  taste  split  upon — too  much  con- 
ceit— (hey  should  also  take  especial  care  that  their  minds  are  not  pre- 
judiced in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular  composer  or  performer; 
with  diligence  let  them  apply  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  they  can- 
not fail  to  become  competent  and  judicious  critics  in  the  art  they 
admire.  If,  Mr.  Editor,  you  should  deem  the  above  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  your  entertaining  and  useful  Review,  I  shall  feel  gratified 
•n  perusing  it  in  your  next  number. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoiir's, 

F.  W.  H.  Prof.  Mus.  Ireland. 
i\WM««0/yi,  1820. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DUETS  FOR  VOICES. 

J.N  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  more  than  once  adverted  to 
the  great  superiority  which  foreign  composers  have  over  us  in  the 
construction  of  Duets — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  because 
in  part-songs  of  almost  every  other  description  we  appear  to  stand 
on  a  nearer  level  with  them,  and  even  to  advance  high  claims  to 
originality  in  the  conception  and  truth  in  the  execution.  The 
Italians  always  have  been  and  are  down  tp  this  moment  excessively 
felicitous  in  this  species  of  composition,  whether  heroic,  amatory, 
pathetic,  or  comic.  There  is  not,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  any 
English  composition,  either  dramatic  or  for  the  chamber,  that  can 
stand  a  moment  in  the  comparison.  The  structure  indeed  of  the  co- 
mic species  in  particular,  may  be  said  to  be  their  own.  The  rapid 
articulation  of  notes  and  words,  which  give  such  force  and  fire  to 
melody,  and  such  animation  to  dialogue,  has  hitherto  been  found 
unattainable  to  our  language.  How  far  the  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come is  yet  however  doubtful.  Mr.  Bishop  has  yerj  successfully 
upproached  this  style  in  the  working  up  of  his  admirable  trio,  7A# 
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Chough  and  Crow*  Bat  in  the  comic  style  alone  are  io  be  found 
Ternacular  embarrassments,  while  the  superiority  of  our  models  are 
as  obvious  in  all  the  rest  as  in  this.  In  the  hope  then  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  composers  \o  the  fact  generally,  and  io  invite  the 
regard  of  amateurs  \o  the  delightful  specimens  to  be  found  in  the 
dramatic  works  more  especially  of  all  the  Italian  composers,  (par* 
ticularly  of  the  school  of  Naples,)  during  the  last  half  century,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Pabr,  Rossini,  and  other  living  authors,  we 
have  collected  from  the  Encyclopedic  Methodiqne  the  following 
lemarks  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  Duo.  The  French  philo- 
phers  were  amongst  the  earliest  to  consider  composition  together 
with  its  intellectual  relations,  and  to  trace  out  effects  to  the  just 
causes  which  lie  in  the  Common  sensibilities  and  associations  of  man- 
kind at  large.  They  drew  their  models  from  the  Italian  composers, 
and  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  to  Lully,  Gluck,  and  Piccini, 
are  owing  the  greater  portion  of  those  improvements  which  the 
Italian  opera  now  enjoys.  These  improvements  were  struck  out, 
nnrtured,  and  reared  in  the  Capital  of  France,  and  about  the  time 
that  RoirssBAU  lived  and  wrote,  and  that  these  very  circumstances 
agitated  and  divided  the  literary  and  musical  circles  of  Paris.  The 
interest  was  at  that  place  and  period  the  most  lively,  because  it  was 
immediate  and  personal. 

*  These  observations  treat  principally  of  the  dramatic  duet,  but  they 
apply  almost  equally  to  compositions  for  the  orchestra  or  the  cham- 
ber. We  do  not  offer  them  by  any  means  as  complete  instructions 
or  infallible  rules,  but  as  opening  a  subject,  upon  which  we  hereafter 
hope  to  produce  more  extended  remarks. 

Duo. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  music  in  two  parts,  but 
it  is  now  restricted  to  two  reciting  parts,  either  vocal  or  instrumental, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere  accompaniments.  Thus  a  composition 
for  two  voices  is  called  a  duet,  though  there  may  be  a  third  part  for 
a  continued  base  and  others  for  the  symphony.  In  short,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  duet  there  must  be  two  principal  parts,  between  which 
the  melody  is  equally  divided. 

The  rules  for  the  composition  of  duets  were  originally  extremely 
seiK^,  but  they  have  relaxed  in  later  times^  because  it  was  per- 
ee^ed  that  they  were  pedantic,  useless,  and  even  hurtful,  since 
they  restrained  genius  without  contributing  to  effect,  and  particularly 
ik  drKmatie  music,  where  the  duet  was  employed  to  paint  passion 
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fmd  great  emotion.    The  duet  for  the  cliamber^  on  the  contrar|r^ 
long  preserved  these  severe  laws. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  I7th  century  a  very  learped  and  laboured 
species  of  chamber  duet  began  to  be  in  favour.  The  first  were  thote 
of  BoNONCiNi,  published  at  Bologna  in  1691;  soon  after  those  pf 
the  Abbe  Steffaki  were  spread  over  Europe  in  manuscript;  they 
were  followed  by  the  duets  of  Clari^  Hanpel,  Marcelloi  Gas- 
PABiNi,  LoTTi,  H AssB,  and  Durante. 

Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  harmony,  the  imitations  and 
the  ingenuity  of  design,  in  spite  cf  the  masterly  style  which  pervades 
these  compositions,  there  appears  to  be  a  radical  imperfection  in  their 
plan,  owing  to  the  ejcpression  of  the  words.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  two  persons  should  repeat  one  after  another,  or  express  toge- 
ther the  same  complaint  or  the  same  sentiment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
instead  of  each  preserving  a  different  character,  as  in  the  modern 
dramatic  duets ;  but  perhaps  these  chamber  duets  were  originally 
merely  intended  as  exercises  for  singers ;  in  fact,  the  passages  which 
are  repeated  in  them,  in  echoes  or  fugues,  excite  emulatiou  between 
the  performers,  and  give  the  means  ol  incessantly  comparing  the 
neatness  and  rapidity  of  execution. 

AeosTfNO  Stbffavi  was  born  in  the  state  of  Yenice,  although 
some  German  authors  cite  Leipsic  as  his  birth-place;  he^  however, 
resided  sereral  years  in  Germany,  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he 
composed  some  Italian  operas ;  there  are  perhaps  no  compositions 
more  conect  nor  fugues  with  more  artfal  answers  and  imitations,  than 
the  duets  oi  th  is  master. 

The  greatest  Italian  singers  of  the  last  age  practised  these  duets  a« 
solfeggi. 

Car^o  Mai^ia  Clari  did  not  puhlisb  his  excellent  chamber 
duets  and  trios  till  1720^  although  they  were  long  before  known  in 
m^ni^script ;'  their  style  syjOki^^tly  resembles  tliose  of  STEFFANi^but 
there  is  |ip  resemblance  between  any  passage  or  piece  pf  melody : 
t^y  are  sometimes  even  superior  to  tbos^  of  Steffani,  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  subjects  and  the  elegance  of  the  melodies. 

But  the  greatest  songers  and  beat  mastejcs  prefer  the  duets  of  Du- 
rante, to  those  of  any  other  composer  in  this  style.  He  formed  them 
upon  the  airs  of  the  cantatas  of  his  master,  Albxa^  oer  Scablatti  ^ 
they  are  more  io  dialogue  or  duet  than  fugue,  but  contain  more 
heautiful  and  impassioned  pieces  of  melody  than  even  the  creative 
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gmiM  of  Olb  Scarlatti  iiiTented;  and  these  ate  mafked  in  so 
learned  a  way  that  it  appears,  refiaement  can  go  na  further  in  this 
style  of  composition. 

Altfaoiigh  the  seterity  of  their  style  is  exlreme,  it  does  not  approtfeh 
that  of  the  ancient  duets  for  the  church  upcm-  pbun  chant*  They 
more  reseoiUe  the  kind  called  Duet,  and  which  in  former  times  was 
distini^ished  fron  the  Duo.  <^  It  is  necessslry^"  says  the  Padi^b 
MAKTMiy  to  his  treatise  on  Counterpoint^  ^^  that  thd  young  composer 
should  be  instructed  in  the  differeaee  whicdi  exists  between  the  Duo 
and  the  Duetto.  The  Duo  is  composed  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  church: 
style,  which  rarely  admits  any  notes  but  sen^ibreTes  and  minimsy  and 
without  any  base  aecoflftpaniment  In  this  ipecies  masters  are  eare-> 
ftti  in  obseryiag  all  the  rulea  pfescrtbed*  by  strict  counterpointy  and 
the  siyk^d/a  eapdia.  The  Duetto  is  also  filled  wkh  imitations  and 
fi^utsy  but  oftener  composed  of  crotchets,  ftc.  It  aldmits  the  excep- 
tioB  that  the  particular  style  in  which  il  is  written!  Requires,  and  it  w 
accompanied  by  a  continued  bass  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord.'* 
Frofli  what  pedantry  has  the  Duel  been  delivered,  and  if  these  soTCre 
rulea  have  been  relaxed  in  what  has  the  art  suffered  I 

RoussaAv  observes^  that  the  Duo  may  beconsidlBred  in  twoways, 
nasely,  simply  as  an  air  in  two  parte,  or  as  imitative  and  theatrical. 
But  as  Duets  are  out  of  natufe  iti  imitative  music,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  absurdities  which  arise  from  their  introduction  on  the  stage,  par- 
ticularly  in  trsigedy ,.  they  should  be  placed  in  such  situations  as  will 
from  their  interest  heighten  theatrical  illusion,  and  should  be  treated 
as  much  as  possible  in  dialogue. 

All  violent  passions  should  not  be  indifTerently  chosen  as^snbjects. 
Fury  and  rage  proceed  tloo  rapidly,  and  nothing  is  distinguished  but 
a  confused  noiee.  Besides  this  continual  recrimination  of  injuries 
and  of  insults  is.  better  suited  to  cow^-herds  than  to  heroes,  and  more 
resembles  the  boastings  of  those  who  wish  rather  to  inspire  fear  than 
to  fulfill  their  threats.  These  observations  apply  to  the  poet*  With 
respect  to  the  musician^  it  belongs  to  him  to  find  a- melody  suit^  to 
the  subject,  and  so  distributed  that  each  of  the  interlocutors  speaking 
in  hia  tum^-  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  forms  but  one  melody,  pro* 
caeding  from  one  part  to  the  other  without  changing  the  subject,  pr 
at  least  without  altering  the  time.  The  two  parts  musi  not  however 
be  exacily  alike;  for  besides  the  suitable  diversity  of  style,  it  is 
very  miw  that  the  situation  of  the  Mtors  is  so  precisely  the  same  as 
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to  cause  an  equal  expression  of  sentiment :  the  musician  should  ' 
therefore  vary  the  accent  and  gi?e  each  the  character  which  best 
paints  their  feelings,  particularlj  in  alternate  recitatire. 

W  hen  the  two  parts  unite,  (which  ought  rarely  to  occur  and  last 
but  for  ^  short  time,)  a  melody  must  be  found  capable  of  a  progres*  • 
sion  by  thirds  or  sixths,  in  which  the  second  may  produce  effect  • 
without  disturbing  the  first.  The  duration  of  dissonances,  the  pier- 
cing and  increased  sounds,  the  fortissimo  of  the  orchestra  must  be 
preserved  for  moments  of  disorder  and  of  transport,  when  the  actors, 
appearing  to  forget  themselves,  carry  the  illusion  to  the  breast  of  the 
sensitive  spectator,  and  cause  him  to  experience  the  power  of  har- 
mony, when  artfully  conducted  ;  but  these  instances  should  be  short 
and  rare.  The  ear  and  heart  must  be  previously  disposed  to  emo- 
tion by  soft  and  affecting  music,  in  order  that  they  may  both  be 
easily  moved  by  these  violent  agitations,  and  these  must  vanish  with 
the  rapidity  suited  to  our  weakness ;  for  when  agitation  is  too  great 
it  cannot  endure,  and  that  which  is  even  natural  fails  to  touch  us. 

These  opinions  of  Roussbav,  on  the  dramatic  Duo,  are  excellent ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  and  could  only  have  in  view  the  Duos  of  - 
his  own  time — that  is  to  say,  those  of  Lbo,  Pergolbsi,  and  Vinci  : 
serious  duets  were  then  composed  in  the  following  way: — They 
commenced  with  a  slow  movement,  beginning  in  dialogue,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  two  voices  united  ;  then  followed,  as  in  the  airs  of 
the  same  age,  a  very  short  second  part,  generally  remarkable  for  its 
bold  and  crowded  modulation,  and  frequently  in  a  quicker  time  . 
than  the  first  movement,  after  which  this  first  movement  was  re-  . 
peated  note  by  note.    This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  reading  the  re- 
marks of  Rousseau.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  prohibits  taking 
indifferently  all  the  violent  passions  as  subjects,  but  only  those  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  sweet  melody,  and  one  capable  of  contrast,  in 
order  to  render  the  air  accented  and  the  harmony  agreeable. 

This  sweet  and  contrasted  melody  belongs  in  fact  only  to  the  great 
cantabilcSf  largos^  and  graces  of  the  ancientjdramatic  duos ;  but  since 
his  time  they  have  taken  another  direction*  Now,  after  a  slow 
movement,  when  the  situation  of  the  persons  permits  or  requires  it, 
after  they  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  expression  of  a  soft,  ten- 
der, or  sorrowful  sentiment,  the  passion  gradually  encreases  and  sud- 
denly takes  a  more  energetic  and  rapid  expression ;  the  time  once 
accelerated  does  not  return  to  its  first  measure — it  often  even  be- 
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comes  more  rapids  and  the  two  Toiceg  sometimes  separated,  some- 
timet  united,  are  no  longer  limited  to  this  sweet  and  contrasted  me* 
lodyf  the  contrasts  are  strongly  articulated,  an  energetic  and  im- 
passioned melody  shakes  all  the 'fibres  of  the .  heart,  and  when  an 
oyerstrained  complaisance  to  fiishionable  singers  does  not  introduce 
frivolous  roulades  and  passages,  the  last  movements  of  the  Duo  en- 
chant, transport,  and  inspire  the  auditor  with  all  the  feelings  that 
appear  to  animate,  exalt,  or  tear  the  hearts  of  the  performers. — 
PicciNi  was  the  first  who  dared  to  quit  the  beaten  path,  and  who 
hazarded  first  in  airs  and  afterwards  in  duets,  this  change  so  favor- 
able to  expression.  The  success  of  this  novelty  which  he  employed 
I  think  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  in  his  first  Olympiade,  in  1760  or 
1761,  induced  every  other  master  to  adopt  it.  Let  theduct  Ne  *igiarno 
tmn  felici  be  compared  with  those  which  were  before  composed  to 
the  same  words  by  Pbrgolesi,  Jomelli,  and  Galuppi.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  former  not  only  contains  a  novel  efi^ect,  but  also 
a  new  style,  entirely  free  from  the  remains  of  pedantry,  which  still 
hung  about  the  others.  Then  let  the  duets,  which  have  b6en  since 
written  for  the  opera  by  Sacchini,Anfossi,  and  several  other  mas- 
ters, be  again  compared  with  thU  duet,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
follow  the  model  Piccini  formed.  Paisiello  alone  difiered  from 
it  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Duos  ever  written,  either  by  himself 
or  any  other  composer.  The  first  movement  is  neither  a  cantabile 
nor  a  largo,  but  in  moderate  time  rendered  more  touching  by  the 
minor  key,  in  which  it  is  written,  by  an  expressive  and  sometimes 
rather  antique  melody,  and  a  plaintive  and  somewhat  uniform  ac- 
companiment; this  movement,  followed  by  one  more  rapid,  full  of 
fife,  and  abounding  jn  striking  contrasts  in  melody  and  harmony, 
attained  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  expression  of  which  music 
is  capable. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  existed  in  the  time  of  Rousseau,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  not  see  effects  of  which  he  had  then  no  idea* 
As  the  art  is  enlarged,  its  precepts  must  also  be  enlarged ;  some  of 
those  of  Rousseau  are  become  insufficient,  and  even  fall  to  the 
ground. 

He  insists  first  that  when  the  two  parts  are  united,  a  melody  should 

be  found  capable  of  carrying  a  progression  of  thirds  or  sixths  :  to 

this  must  be  added  a  series  of  imitations,  answers,  contrasts  by 

oblique  motion,  one  part  remaining  on  one  note,  while  the  Other  Is 

you  III.  NO.  IX.  o  r^  T 
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more  or  less  quickened  ;  by  contrary  motion,  one  ascending  the- 
other  descending)  uniting  and  again  separating. 

Sd.  He  says  that  this  union  of  the  parts  should  exist  but  for  a 
short  time,  but  we  know  many  Duos  where  they  continue  together 
for  a  long  period,  and  where  the  interest  augments  as  the  union  is 
prolonged. 

3d.  That  the  heart  and  ear  must  be  so  previously  disposed  fo 
emotion,  by  soft  and  affecting  music,  that  they  may  easily  be  dis- 
posed to  violent  pc^rturbation  ;  but  one  may  imagine  a  situation  re- ' 
quiring  the  two  voices  to  commence  together  in  an  impetuous  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  softened — such  examples  may  evea  be  cited. 
The  perfecting  the  art,  the  extension  of  its  means  and  proceedings 
have  annulled  this  rule,  suited  only  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  made* 

4th.  It  is  necessary  that  these  violent  emotions  should  disappear  with 
a  rapidity  suited  to  our  weakness.  This  observation  is  again  sup- 
ported by  another  apparently  very  just  observation,  namely,  when 
the  agitation  is  too  strong  it  cannot  lusty  and  that  ever?/  thing  that  is  out 
of  nature  no  longer  affects.  But  our  weakness  is  relative  as  well  as 
our  strength.  Our  organs,  naturally  so  weak,  acquire  strength  by 
habit,  and  hearing  is  one  of  those  on  which  it  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. Were  we  now  to  listen  to  those  pieces  by  the  old  masters, 
which  painted  to  those  who  lived  at  the  time  they  were  written  the 
strongest  and  most  impassioneil  emotions,  they  would  appear  to  us 
cold  and  of  no  effect,  and  far  from  exciting  in  us  such  violent  agita- 
tion as  to  fatigue  the  organ,  would  hardly  affect  us.  A  passing 
emotion  leaves  no  impression,  and  in  order  to  make  it  durable  and 
deep,  the  cause  must  frequently  be  prolonged. 

This  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  ear,  a  necessary  consequence 
ofthe  habit  of  hearing  music  becoming  progressively  more  rapid, 
complicated,  and  loud,  renders  useless  Rousseau's  advice  to  the 
ppets,  not  to  take  ail  the  violent  passions  indiffinrently  as  subjects  for 
the  Duo.  What  I  have  already  remarked  sufficiently  explains  why 
be  gave  this  advice,  and  why  it  ought  now  to  be  dispensed  with.— 
c<  Fury  and  rage,  he  adds,  proceed  too  quickly,  nothing  can  be  dis- 
tinguished or  heard  but  a  confused  noise,  and  the  Duo  has  no  effect." 
The  improvements  in  the  art,  invented  by  modem  roasters,  the  con- 
tsasts  between  the  voices,  and  the  numerous  bursts  of  the  instru- 
mMtnl  parts  in  the  qnickost  movements,  so  clear  and  distinct — ^the 
etr  is  M  litibi(Mtod.to  follow  them  as  quickly  as  it  be  necessary 
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ibrongh  this  iogenioas  labjrinili  of  melodj  and  harmony,  that  there 
exist  no  passions  which  cannot  be  painted  ;  and  the  poet,  certain  of 
finding  in  them  faithful  interpreters,  may  select  as  subjects  for  the 
Duo  any  situation,  any  characters,  any  sentiments,  from  the  roost 
affecting  and  tender  to  the  most  furious  and  enraged. 

But  good  taste  agrees  with  Rousseau  when  he  remarks  that  <Hhe 
perpetual  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults  belong  to  cow-herds  more 
than  heroes,  and  resemble  the  boastings  of  those  who  wish  to  inspire 
fear  rather  than  do  harm."  It  is  not  that  music  is  unequal  to  paint 
the  most  furious  and  lasting  rage,  but  that  continued  menaces  are  not 
becoming  between  heroes. 

There  are,  however,  several  examples  of  this  style  on  the  stage,  but 
these  Duos  should  be  sparingly  used  since  they  are  generally  contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and  to  the  warlike  character.  In  order 
that  injuries  and  insults  may  be  prolonged  without  destroying  pro- 
priety, they  must  be  introduced  between  persons  who  cannot  pass 
from  menaces  to  their  effects ;  between  husband  and  wife,  jealous  or 
betrayed  lovers,  an  absolute  father  ainl  a  son  devoted  to  a  passion  to 
which  he  is  opposed^  a  tyrant  in  love  and  a  woman  who  hates  and 
braves  him,  &Ci 

Concerning  Buffo  Dttos  employed  in  interludes  and  other  comic 
operas,  Rossbau  remarks — ^^  If  they  are  not  as  pathetic  as  the  Doo 
in  tragody  they  are  susceptible  of  more  striking  variety,  of  diflerent 
accent  and  more  marked  character*  All  the  fascination  of  coquetry, 
all  the  weight  of  characters  in  disguise,  all  the  contrast  of  ^  the  follies 
of  one  sex  or  the  cunning  of  the  other,  in  short  all  accessory  ideas  of 
which  the  subject  is  capable,  may  concur  in  bestowing  amusement 
and  interest  on  these  Duos,  the  rules  of  which  are  the  same  as  in 
others,  as  to  all  that  regards  dialogue  and  the  unity  of  the  melody." 

^he  fruits  of  time  and  of  the  progress  of  the  art  must  also  be  added 
to  these  observations  of  Roussbao^  on  the  comic  Duo.  In  the  first 
place  the  opera  buffa  is  become  very  different  from  what  it  was 
when  he  wrote ;  eVery  species  of  chciracter  and  sentiment  find  a  place 
in  it ;  the  Duos  are  sometimes  in  a  noble  style,  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  serious  and  comic,  or  entirely  comic,  according  as  the  situation 
requires. 

Amongst  inany  acute  and  new obseivaticHis  made  by  M.  de  la  Cb- 
PEBE  on  the  Duo,  in  bis  ^^  Poetique  dc  la  musifue,^'  there  are  sonie 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  it,  and  which  will  not  Appear  misplaced 
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at  the  conclusion  of  this  article."  "  There  may,  says  he,  be  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  four  several  species  of  Duo.  First  they  may  be 
sung  by  two  persons  who  see  and  hear  each  other ;  secondly  by  two 
persons  who  see  but  do  not  hear  each  other;  thirdly  by  two  per8t>ns 
who  hear  but  do  not  see  each  other ;  and  fourthly  by  two  persons 
who  neither  see  nor  hear  each  other. 

The  Duos  of  the  first  species  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  con- 
siderations. With  respect  to  those  sung  by  two  persons  who  see  and 
do  not  hear  each  other,  the  following  are  the  precautions  to  be  used 
in  their  composition : — 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  establish  a  species  of  dialogue  between 
the  two  interlocutors,  and  one  must  not  wait  till  the  other  has  finished 
his  kind  of  couplet.  The  personages  do  not  hear,  would  it  therefore 
be  probable  that  they  should  wait  for  each  other  in  order  to  express 
their  sentiments  ?  They  should  often  sing  together,  and  here  the 
musician  needs  much  skill  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  the  two  melo- 
dies and  the  words  of  each  person. 

The  different  shades  of  sentiment  given  by  the  composer  to  one  of 
his  interlocutors  should  only  relate  io  those  expressed  by  the  panto- 
mime  of  the  other ;  they  must  in  no  way  agree  with  that  which  may 
be  represented  by  thepart  of  the  second  speaker,  as  the  actors  are  not 
supposed  to  hear  each  other. 

When  the  two  do  not  see,  but  hear  each  other,  the  musician  will  be 
obliged,  as  in  the  ordinary  Duo,  to  observe  the  laws  of  regularity  and 
of  order  in  the  mode  of  uniting  or  separating  the  voices ;  for  as  they 
are  heard  by  one  another,  what  prevents  them  from  answering,  inter- 
rogating, listening,  and  in  short,  observing  all  that  the  imitation  of 
nature  and  theatrical  illusion  may  demand? 

The  musician  .will  here  take  opposite  precautions  to  those  we  re- 
commended in  the  Duo  of  the  second  species;  he  will  express  every 
thing  by  means  of  the  orchestra,  but  he  will  only  represent  forcibly 
the  passions  expressed  by  the  melody  and  the  words,  and  he  will 
paint  less  strongly  that  which  cannot  be  perceived. 

We  now  come  to  the  Duo  where  the  persons  neither  see  nor  hear 
each  other ;  such  situations  do  not  often  occur,  but  when  they  do 
the  musician  must  preserve  no  form  of  dialogue.  Whether  the 
personages  sing  or  are  silent,  whether  they  express  their  feelings  at 
the  same  time  or  by  turns,  they  must  observe  no  idatirc  order ; 
Bothing  must  mutually  warn  them  of  their  presence ;  they  must  fol- 
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low  the  order  dictated  by  their  sentiments ;  but  if  these  sentiments 
give  them,  at  certain  times,  the  liberty  either  to  speak  or  be  silent, 
the  roasician  will  make  the  choice  of  musical  beauties,  according  as 
contrast  and  truth  ma;  require.  In  short,  these  Duos  should  be  com* 
posed  of  two  distinct  airs,  each  of  which  must  be  the  faithful  represent 
tation  of  the  sentiments  of  him  who  performs  it;  and  when  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  persons  differ  extremely,  these  two  airs  should  only 
haye  harmony  and  time  in  common. 

What  is  to  be  done  here  with  the  orchestra?  What  expression 
will  it  employ  ?  Will  there  not  be  much  difficulty  in  giving  it  two 
images  ?  And  how  will  it  be  conducted  in  order  that  each  of  these 
images  shall  be  perceptible  only  to  the  individual  for  whom  it  is 
destined  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  musical  art«  I  doubt 
Very  much  if  many  composers  have  ever  even  thought  of  it.  Here 
the  musician  roust  redouble  bis  efforts  that  be  may  freely  employ  all 
the  resources  of  his  art,  and  use  with  facility  all  the  means  of  ex- 
pression, and  above  all  have  recourse  to  genius  or  to  quick  feeling, 
in  order  at  least  that  he  may  commit  only  fortunate  faults. 

He  will  profit  by  those  moments  of  passion  when  the  actor,  think* 
ing  only  of  himself  and  of  the  internal  feeling  which  governs  him, 
pays  no  regard  to  that  which  surrounds  him;  he  will  in  such  a 
moment  cause  the  strong  expression  of  the  passion  of  the  other  per- 
son to  appear,  or  will  place  both  images  in  the  orchestra;  he  will 
divide  them,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  as  much  as  possible ;  he  will 
render  them  very  distinct ;  he  will  represent  them  by  instruments 
widely  removed  from  each  other,  both  in  the  nature  and  pitch  of 
their  sounds;  by  this  means  if  one  of  the  actors  turns  his  attention 
towards  the  orchestra,  he  may  in  some  degree  consider  one  image 
without  observing  the  other. 

The  composer  may  also  weaken  the  two  images  to  such  a  degree 
that  to  the  actors  they  almost  become  nothing,  and  only  exist  to  add 
to  the  emotions  of  the  spectators*  Thus  the  orchestra  will  give  one 
performer  no  information  of  that  which. concerns  the  other,  since  it 
hardly  instructs  him  in  that  which  concerns  hunself*  Besides,  even 
should  the  images  not  be  prominent  is  it  not  natural  that  each  per- 
son should  occupy  himself  with  the  representation  of  his  own  affec- 
tions ?  He  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  it,  he  will  more  easily  dis- 
tinguish it.    Would  Bot  one  perceive  the  object  one  loves  in  the 
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midst  of  a  numerous  crowd,  although  one  does  not  recognize  many  of 
the  persons  surrounding  the  beloved  object/* 

All  this  theory  is  ingenious;  although  it  may  appear  far-felched  to 
common  musicians,  it  deserves  deep  consideration  from  real  artists : 
it  belongs  to  the  general  theory  of  accompaniments,  such  as  M.  la 
Cepebe  considers  them  throughout  his  work,  where  he  represents 
the  orchestra  as  the  assistant  to  the  actors,  as  the  organ  of  their  most 
secret  passions,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  gestures  when  the  voice  is 
not  heard. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  M.S.  OF  FRANCESCO  BIANCHI. 

Continued  from  page  447,  voL  2* 


ON  THE  PROPERTY  OF  PROPORTIONS. 

J.T  is  extremely  useful  to  those  who  study  the  treatise  by  numbers, 

likewise  to  be  acquainted  with  the  property  of  proportions.    In 

every  arithmetical  proportion  of  four  terms,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 

tvemes,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  first  and  last,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 

the  two  middle  terms,  Viz.  the  second  and  third ;  and  if  there  are  but 

tliree  terms,  the  amount  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  middle 

number. 

Examples. 

9:7-.-6:3  9,7,5 

7  and  5  is  equal  to  13.         7  and  7  is  equal  to  14. 

\ . .^     ^—  ■      ■■  ■■  ..—^ 

9  and  3  is  equal  \o  12.         9  and  5  is  equal  to  14. 


In  all  geometrical  proportions  of  four  terms,  the  product  of  the  ex^ 
tremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  middle  terms;  and  if 
iliere  are  three  terms,  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  middle  term,  that  is  to  say  to  the  middle  number  mul- 
tiplied into  itself. 

Examples* 
16:8::4:2        .  8,4,2; 

8  multiplied  into  4  is  equal  to  32.         4  multiplied  into4  is  equal  to  16. 

16  multiplied  into  3  is  equal  to  33.     8  multiplied  into  3  is  eqiial  to  16. 

\—  I      ..    ,  ,         ,  ..        t^^       v..  -    -» 
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In  a  series  of  lOBDy  termS)  multipljing  the  first  into  the  last,  ^he 
second  into  the  last  but  one,  the  third  into  the  last  but  two,  and  so  on, 
the  product  of  all  these  multiplications  are  equal,  and  if  the  terras  are 
unequal,  the  middle  term  multiplied  into  itself,  is  exactly  equal  to 
all  the  other  given  products* 

Example. 

: :  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,  64,  128, 

16  into  16  equal  to  256 

8  into  32  equal  to  267 


4  into  64  equal  to  256 
2  into  128  equal  to  256 

From  these  properties  of  proportions  and  of  the  geometrical  series 
and  of  several  others,  which  it  is  foreign  from  our  present  intention  to 
point  out,  there  are  many  geometrical  rules  derived  for  solving  prob- 
lems, which,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  useless  for  our  present  object, 
are  nevertheless  unnecessary,  since  we  have  explained  of  what  im- 
portance  it  is  to  know  the  solid  foundations  of  music,  although  they 
are  insufficient  to  form  a  system.  Nevertheless  as  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  know  what  would  be  the  middle  or  proportional  third  sound  of 
two  given  sounds,  or  the  fourth  of  three  ^iven  sounds,  &c.  we  shall 
here  give  some  rules. 

I.  Two  sounds  being  given  which  have  the  length  of  their  strings 
in  the  proportion,  or  rather  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  8,  and  we  would  know 
the  third  proportional  sound  (which  being  unknown,  it  is  customary 
to  write  and  call  x)  the  second  term  8  is  multiplied  by  itself,  and  the 
product  64  is  divided  by  the  first  term  16  ;  the  quotient  4  which  re- 
sults will  be  the  unknown  term  j:,or  the  length  of  the  third  proportional 
string,  which  was  to  be  found.  Therefore,  '  16,  8,  Xy  be- 
comes a  continued  geometrical  proportion  of  ===  16,  8,  4. 

IL  Take  a  first  and  third  term  to  find  a  second.  :  :  16,  j:,  4 ; 
multiply  the  first  16  by  the  third  4,  and  extract  from  the  product  64 
the  square  root,  the  quotient  8  will  be  the  number  sought;  then  from 
16,  JT,  4,  is  derived  :  .  16,  8, 4. 

III.  The  first,  second,  and  third  term  being  given  to  find  a  fourth, 
16, 8,  4,  Xj  multiply  the  two  middle  terms,  that  is,  the  second  8  by 
the  third  4,  and  divide  the  product  32  by  the  first  term  16,  and  the 
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quotient  S  will  be  the  x  sought  for ;  hence  from  :  :  16,  8,  4,  x^  the 
geometrical  proportion  results  =====  16,  8,  4,  3.  If  the  three  last 
terms  were  given  to  find  a  first,  the  same  operation  hy  multiplying 
the  second  and  the  third  must  be  used,  and  instead  of  dividing  the 
product  bj  the  first  term  16,  it  must  be  divided  bj  the  last  term  9, 
that  is  to  say,  from  =====  x^  8,4  S,  will  equally  result,  : :  16, 8,  4,  S. 

IV.  The  first  and  the  fourth  terms  being  given,  and  the  first  or 
second  of  the  two  middle  terms  io  find  another,  as  16,  8,  x,  3,  or 
16,  or,  4,  2.  In  the  first  case  multiply  the  first  term  16  by  the  fourth 
iy  and  divide  the  product  SZ  by  the  second  8,  and  the  quotient  4 
will  be  the  result ;  and  in  the  second  case  the  same  product  of  the 
two  ex^remes^  3S  divided  by  the  third  4,  the  quotient  8  is  derived ; 
therefore  from  16,  8,  x,  3,  or  16,  j:,  4,  2,  will  result  the  same  geome- 
trical proportion:  =====   \       16,  8,  4,  2. 

All  these  modes  of  finding  one  of  the  terms  which  are  deficient,  are 
derived  from  the  product  of  the  extreme  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
middle  terms  from  the  quantities  which  are  proportional ;  whence  it 
is  evident  that  if  you  divide  the  product  of  the  extremes  by  one  of 
the  means,  or  the  two  means  by  one  of  the  extremes,  a  quotient  will 
be  given,  which  being  multiplied  together  with  the  divisor,  will  pro« 
duce  the  same  product  as  the  extremes,  or  the  middle  terras  divided 
by  the  extremes ;  and  this  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  sufficient. 

The  same  operation  is  gone  through  to  find  one  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  proportion,  with  this  sole  difierence,  that  in  a  geometri- 
cal proportion  we  multiply  the  figures  and  divide  the  product,  and 
in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  from  the  sum  subtract  the  given  term. 

Signs  of  Abbrcoiaiions. 
In  every  work  in  which  proportions  have  a  place,  it  is  customafy, 
for  the  sake  of  abridgement,  to  make  use  of  signs  of  abbreviations, 
which  spare  the  writing  many  words,  we  shall  therefore  give  their 
explanation  as  follows : 

Arithmetical  proportion  is  written  thus :  8  :  *•*  4  :  2. 

Arithmetical  progression  thus:  18,  15,    12,    9,    6,  3,  1,  &c. 

Geometrical  proportion  is  written  thus :  8:4::  6:3;  or  Do  :  Fa  ::  Re  :  SoL 

Geometrical  progression  is  expressed  thus : 

===  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  or  ===  Mi,  La,  Re,  Sol,  Do,  Fa. 

Geometrical  proportion  is  also  written  thus  : 

8  :  6  =  4  :  2 ;  or  Do  :  Fa  =  Re  :  Sol. 

This  sign  =  means  like  or  equal  to;   as,  4  1=  4,  or  Do  =r  Do. 
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4,  with  G  added,  or  any  other  nnmber,  is  written  thin :  4  -j*  C,  D#-4-  Mi. 

Less  3  or  4,  or  3  or  any  other  number,  is  written  thus : — 3« 

One  number,  multiplied  into  another,  thus :  6  X  ^9  ^^  ^o  X  ^^* 

To  express  that  6  is  greater  than  4,  or  any  other  number  written,  thus :  6   >  4. 

To  express,  that  4  is  less  than  6  :  thus  4  <  6. 

Major  in  music  with  a  diesis :  thus  %  Do  3<^%  Mi,  that  is  a  major  third. 

Minor  with  a  flat:  thus  b  Mi  S^b  Sol  minor  third. 

Diminished  with  a  line  through  the  stem  of  the  flat:   Re  %  8<*b  diminlihed 

third. 


Exceeding  or  Superfluous j  a  Diesis  with  three  bars. 

Fa  is  a  *  Re  #  superfluoui  lixth. 
A  square  number  is  written  thus  "g"^**^ 

A  sqaare  root  is  written  thus      \^    9  or  ^^    y 

3 
A  cube  root  is  written  thus      ^r27 

Instead  then  of  writing  in  words,  corresponding  signs  are  used,  at 
in  the  following  examples : 

6  4  S  into  12  to  84 

6       +      4       —       SX  12        =84 

84  is  greater  than  40,  and  40  is  less  than  60 

84  >  40,  and  40        <         60 

On  the  Length  of  the  Strings  and  the  Ratio  between  all  Practical 
Intervals  of  Modem  Music. 

In  order  io  comprehend  the  use  of  proportions,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  ratio  between  all  the  practical  intervals  in  modern  music. 
We  have  already  shewn  that  the  comparison  or  examination  made  by 
geometricians  between  a  grave  and  an  acute  sound  may  be  arithmetical 
or  geometrical ;  that  which  they  term  ratios  musicians  call  intervals 
or  distances ;  by  these  latter,  therefore,  such  an  examination  may  be 
considered  arithmetical  as  well  as  geometrical  since  it  leads  to  the 
same  end. 

A  sound  is  more  grave  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  string 
which  produces  it.  By  shortening  or  dividing  this  string,  eveiy  divi* 
sion  will  give  more  acute  sounds  than  the  entire  string ;  and  could  the 
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same  string  be  dirided  ad  infinitum,  it  wonid  produce  infinite  sounds. 
In  every  system  the  most  natnral  and  practical  sounds  are  only  seven; 
the  octave,  which  is  produced  by  half  the  string,  is  like  the  first,  and 
only  a  more  acute  octave.  There  are  nevertheless  no  new  sonndt 
within  the  first  octave  which  have  not  others  resembling  them,  conse- 
quently the  octave  is  the  confine  of  the  period  or  the  term  of  every 
system.  It  therefore  happens  as  a  corollary  that  every  sound  has  at 
the  end  of  its  octave  the  same  period.  Hence,  when  the  system  of 
one  is  known,  that  which  belongs  to  all  the  others  will  be  manifest, 
since  the  strings  which  produce  the  sounds  being  alike  in  their  natures 
they  must  also  be  in  every  respect  alike  in  all  their  relations. 

Each  of  the  seven  natural  sounds  compared  with  all  the  others, 
form  amongst  themselves  different  degrees  of  acuteness  or  gravity, 
which  degrees  produce  difierent  distances  called  intervals;  these 
different  intervals  united  together  are  those  which  constitute  the  dif- 
ferent harmonies  in  music.  Sounds  therefore  being  the  smallest  com* 
ponents  of  the  several  intervals,  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  be  ac* 
quainted  with  the  different  degrees  which  constitute  them,  and  the 
particular  form  of  each  interval* 

Intervals  are  of  three  kinds — diatonic,  chromatic,  and  eDfaarmoiMC. 
All  the  different  combinations  which  can  be  formed  by  these  seven 
natural  sounds  are  called  diatonic,  because  their  components  are  so 
many  degrees,  the  greatest  distance  of  which  b  9  to  8,  called  a  major 
tone,  as  Do  to  Re ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  first  string  Do  b  nine  inches 
long,  the  second  Re  is  eight  inches,  and  the  smallest  distance  is  from 
16  to  16,  a  diatonic  major  semitone. 

The  modern  scale,  for  example,  is  composed  of  six  tones,  of  three 
in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8,  called  major ;  of  two,  called  minor,  in  the  ratio 
of  10  to  9;  and  of  two  major  semitones,  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  15. 
These  then  are  the  smallest  component  degrees  of  the  said  scale,  and 
of  the  diatonic  genus,  the  fundamental  genus  of  all  past  and  future 
ages. 

9to8      10to9      16:15      9:8      10:9      9:8      16:15 
Do  Re  Mi  Fa       Sol         La        St  Do. 

C,  D,  E,  F,        G,         A,         B,  C. 

The  chromatic  intervak  arise  from  dividing  the  minor  tone  10 : 9 
into  two  parts ;  that  is  by  subtracting  the  major  semitone  16 :  15  from 
the  said  ratio  10: 9,  which  subtraction  produces  the  minor  semitone 
in  tlie  ratio  of  35  to  31.    As,  fox  exampki  take  tbt  minor  tone  Sol  to 
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Ija>  iflhis  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  subtracting  the  semiUne  16;  15 
as  follows :  10:9  the  remainder  is 

X 

16:15 


150:144  ' 

150 :  144,  which,  reduced  to  the  smallest  terms  by  dividing  150  to  144 
by  6,  (the  common  divisor  for  the  said  ratio,)  the  ratio  25  to  S4  will 
result,  called  a  minor  or  chromatic  semitone.     Sol  and  La  are  divi- 
ded in  the  following  manner,  by  Sol  #  diesis — that  is 
Minor  Tone.  Major  Tone. 

Sol  25  :  24    Sol  4     16  :  15  La 
10  to  9 

Into  two  semitones,  the  first  minor,  and  called  chromatic ;  the  second 
major,  called  diatonic.    The  eflfect  of  this  division  is,  that  all  theses 
intervals  which  were  perfect  with  the  Sol  are  altered  by  the  Sol  %  and  ^ 
ell  the  alterations,  that  this  Sol^  produces  are  called  chromatic,  as  x 
we  shall  see  in  the  annexed  table. 

For  the  same  reason  the  enharmonic  intervals  result  from  subdi« 
viding  16 :  15  into  two  parts,  by  subtracting]the  minor  semitone  85 :  24 
from  the  major,  from  which  results  a  semitone,  called  the  least  in  the 
ratio  of  128  to  125.  Examples — minor  semitone  called  chromatic, 
least  semitone  called  enharmonic* 

Mi        25  to  24  Mi«        128  to  125    Fa. 

Major  semitone,  called  diatonic* 

16  :  15. 

All  these  subdivisions,  or  differences  of  tones  and  semitones,  arise 
from  transposing  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  upon  another  of  the 
sounds  which  compose  it.  As  the  degrees  from  the  first  to  the 
second  sound ;  and  from  this  to  the  third,  fourth,  SfC.  have  not  the 
same  distances  between  them ;  therefore,  as  there  is  but  one  natural 
scale,  by  transposing  it  to  any  other  sound  whatever,  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  or  subdivide  certain  given  sounds,  in  order  to  place  between 
the  degrees  of  tlic  new  scale  it  is  intended  to  form,  the  same  distances 
and  differences  contained  in  the  primitive  scale. 

Observe  the  following  table,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  inter* 
vals  used  in  modern  music.  The  figures  express  the  ratios  or  length 
of  the  strings  which  produce  the  sounds,  in  the  form  of  the  different 
intervals :  the  names  of  the  solfeggio,  the  sounds  which  compose  he 
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above ;  and  tbe  names  which  express  the  terms  bj  which  the  inter- 
yals  are  called — that  is  to  saj,  that  which  is  indicated  by  the 
exponent. 

Table  of  all  the  practical  Intervals  in  Music. 
DIATONIC  INTERVALS. 

Names  •f  the  IntervaU,  Ratios.  CorrespoHdingS&UHdt. 

Unison 1  to     1  as     Do  to  Do 

Major  semitone,  called  a  minor  second 16  to  15  ....  Mi  to  Fa 

Minortone,calleddeficient  major  second 10  to     0  ....  Re  to  Mi 

Major  tone,  called  a  major  second 9  to     8  ••••Do  to  Ro 

Minor  third,  deficient  by  a  comma 3^  to  S7  ....  Re  to  Fa 

Perfect  minor  third 6  to     5  • .  •  •  Mi  to  Sol 

Perfect  major  third •  • • . .  5  to    4  • ...  Do  to  Mi 

Minor  fourth 4  to     3  ....  Do  to  Fa 

Minor  fourth,  increased  a  comma 27  to  20  • ...  La  to  Re 

Minor  fourth,  called  tritonus 45  to  32  • . .  •   Fa  to  Si 

Minor  fifth  64  to  45  ....  Si  to  Fa 

Fifth,  deficient  a  comma 40  to  27  ....  Re  to  La 

Perfectfifth    3  to    2....  Do  to  Sol 

Minor  sixth 8  to     5  ....  Mi  to  Do 

Major  sixth 5  to    3  .  •  •  •  Do  to  La 

Major  sixth,  increased  a  comma •  •  27  to  16  • .  •  •  Fa  to  Re 

Mmor  seventh    ..•• 16  to     9  ....  Sol  to  Fa 

Minor  seventh,  increased  a  comma 9  to     5  ....  Mi  to  Re 

Major  seventh 15  to    8  •••.  Do  to  Si 

Octave • 2  to     1  ....  Do  to  Do 

CPROMATIC  INTERVALS. 

Chromatic  semitone • 25  to  24  • .  •  •  Sol    to  Sol^ 

Increased  second,  commonly  called  super->     ,vk  ^    m^a  t\      j.  n  ^ 

fluous ....f     75  to  64  ....Do    to  Rc« 

A  minor  third ;  that  is  to  say,  less  than  a  J  ^^^  to  225  ....  Re*  to  Fa 

minor  tnird ) 

Diminished  fourth;  that  is,  less  than  the>     33  to  25  ....  Do*  to  Fa 

minor   • ) 

Major  fifth,  commonly  called  superfluous  ... .  25  to  16   ....  Do    to  Sol* 

Increased  sixth,  commonly  called  superfluous.  .225  tol28  ....  Fa     to  Re* 

Diminished  serenth;  that  is,  less  than  the)  ^^g  to  75  ....  Re*  to  Do. 

mmor  • ) 

Although  the  enharmonic  genus  is  not  used  in  modem  music,  yet, 
as  it  consists  of  different  ratios  or  intervals,  we  shall  mention  them 
here  as  one  of  the  smallest  components;  as  we  shall  also  speak  of 
those  used  by  the  Greeks. 

That  which  is  improperly  called  by  the  modems  The  Enharmonic 
Diesis  is  the  ratio  of  128  to  125,  which  results  (as  we  have  already 
shewn)  by  subtracting  the  minor  semitone  25 :  21  from  the  major 
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16 :  15,  whence  it  is  no  other  than  the  smallest  component  of  the 
said  major  semitone;  and  as  the  moderns  onlj  use  this  division  to 
pass  from  Mi  to  Fa^  by  striking  the  Mi%  diesis,  it  is  therefore  im- 
properly called  Enharmonic,  since  it  is  nerer  used  to  pass  to  the  Fair 
— that  is,  as  follows  :  Mi,  Mi^,  Fa. 

The  Greeks  divided  the  major  semitone  16  :  15  in  various  ways ; 
their  enharmonic  semitone  has  therefore  various  forms. 

Examples : 
EDharmonic  of  Architas. ...   36  to  35,  residae  28  to  27,  equal  to  16  to  15 
EnharinoDic  of  Ptolemy....  46  :   45,  residde  24  :  23,      =s      16  :    15 
Enhaiinonic  of  Didimus . . .  •  32  :   31,  residue  31  :   30,      ss      16  :  1  5 
Euharmoaic  of  Aristoxenes  )  ^^v  .   ««       •  j      «»«       ««  « 
•ndofErastoxenes  ....}  ^  •   39,  residue  37  :   38,      =      16  :   19 

The  last  example  shews  that  Erastoxenes  and  Aristoxenes  have  har- 
monically divided  the  minor  tone  10  to  9  into  i^,  tV^  %'- ;  and  they 
have  equally  subdivided  the  minor  semitone  tV  ^  to  by  the  enhar- 
monic diesis  into  7V9  r^y  7v»  or  rather,  they  have  inversely  arithmeti- 
cally divided  and  subdivided  it ;  as,  80,  19  18  =  40      38      36, 

and  subdivided  40  39  38 
Among  the  smallest  components  there  is  also  a  comma. — This  is 
no  other  than  the  least  of  all  the  differences  among  the  different  inter- 
vals.   There  is  the  old  comma  of  Pythagoras  in  the  ratio  531441  to 
584S88,  and  the  modem  comma  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  80. 

The  Pythagorean  comma  is  the  difference  which  results  from  the 
comparison  of  13  fifths  and  7  octaves ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  double 
progression  produces  so  many  octaves,  which  are  equal  sounds  to 
the  first,  and  the'progression  3  to  2  (called  sesquialteral)  produces  so 
many  fifths,  it  follows  that  one  sound,  compared  with  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  two  series—^tliat  is  the  double  of  2 : 1  by  the 
octaves  and  sesquialteral  3  to  2  by  the  fifths,  the  sounds  meeting  at 
the  twelfth  fifth,  viz.  if  lliey  approximate  to  the  unison  of  the  seventh 
octave;  but  the  twelfth  fifth  nevertheless  surpasses  it  by  the  difference 
of  the  Pythagorean  comma.  Hence  the  given  sound  Do,  its  twelfth 
fifth  and  SoI%,  which  surpasses  the  seventh  octave  of  Do  in  the  ratio 
531441  to  5S4288.  This  same  comma  also  reflults  from  the  compa- 
rison of  three  thirds,  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  64  with  the  octave  £  to  1. 
The  sounds  therefore  meet,  but  are  never  equal ;  if  this  were  the  case, . 
music  would  be  circular,  and  consequently  fixed  in  its  dimensions, 
which  is  not  the  fact. 
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The  modern  comma,  81  to  80,  is  the  difference  which  rcsulti  ffom 
the  comparison  of  the  different  intervals  of  the  second,  third,  foartb^ 
&c.  that  is  to  say,  bj  comjj^aring  thirds  or  fourths>&c«  with  others, 
which  comparisons  are  practicable  in  music,  it  is  found  that  some 
increase  and  others  decrease,  to  the  difference  of  81  to  80,  which 
forms  the  said  comma. — As  for  example :  the  minor  semitone  of  Py- 
thagoras, called  Limma,  in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243,  b  less  than  the 
major  semitone  16  to  15,  by  this  ratio  81  to  80.  Hence  the  limma, 
with  the  comma,  compose  the  major  semitone  16  to  15.  The  said 
comma  is  likewise  the  difference  between  the  major  tone  9  to  8,  as  Do 
to  Re,  and  the  minor  10  to  9,  as  Re  to  Mi ;  between  the  diminished 
minor  third  S3  to  27,  as  Re  to  Fa,  and  the  perfect  minor  6  to  5,  as 
Mi  to  Sol;  between  the  minor  fourth  4:3,  as  Mi :  La,  and  the  in« 
creased  27 :  20,  as  La  to  Re ;  between  the  diminbhed  fifth  40 :  27,  as 
Re  to  La,  and  the  perfect  fifth  3 : 2,  as  Do  to  Sol.  This  comma  is 
the  difierenoe  between  the  diminished  minor  sixth  128:81  and  the 
perfect  8:5;  between  the  major  sixth  5 : 3,  as  Do  to  La,  and  the 
superfluous  27: 16,  as  Fa  to  Re;  and  lastly,  between  the  minor 
seventh  16  to  9,  as  Re  to  Do,  and  the  superfluous  9:5,  as  Mi  to  Re. 

These  two  commas,  namely,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  modern 
differ  between  themselves  by  scarcely  a  tenth  part,  that  is  to  say, 
that  of  Pythagoras  b  greater  than  the  modem  by  a  tenth  part. 

Example : 
Modern  comma  81  tp  80, 

Pythagorean  531,44 1  to  524, 288  as  18  to  79.     ^^^ 
which  fraction  corresponds  with  nine  increased  decimals|  or  to  one 
tenth  part  added  to  80. 

Of  Compound  Intcrcals. 

The  nature  of  the  least  components  having  been  examined,  it  is 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  form  of  compound  intervals.  As  the 
first  are  various,  the  mode  of  composing  the  second  is  also  different, 
but  we  shall  only  explain  here  the  most  natural  and  the  most  simple. 

The  components  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  the  minor  semitone  in 
the  ratio  of  256  to  243,  called  Limma,  and  the  major  in  the  ratio  of 
2187  to  2048  called  Apotome.  These  two  semitones  formed  their 
major  tone,  and  in  their  diatonic  genus  they  had  no  other    compo- 
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nenU  than  thete  two  semitones,  and  the  major  (one  9:8:  conto* 
qiiently  their  minor  second  was  the  said  Limma  256  :  S13;.the 
major  second  was  the  major  tone,  composed  of  the  same  Limma , 
and  die  Apotome,  whichr  is  the  residue  of  the  said  tone«  The  tone 
with  the  Limma  formed  their  diminished  minor  third  in  the  ratio  of 
32  to  27;  and  two  major  tones  their  major  third,  in  the  ratio  of 
81  to  64,  increased  from  the  real  haribonic  third  5  :  4,  by  the  modern 
ciMDma  81  to  80.  Two  major  tones,  or  their  major  third  81  to  64, 
with  the  Limma,  formed  the  fourth  4  to  S ;  and  the  fourth  with 
Apotome,  constituted  tlie  major  fourth  789  to  512.  This  fourth 
conld  also  be  fcnrmed  with  three  major  tones,  and  which  was  there- 
fore called  Tritonus*  The  minor  fourth,  with  the  Limma,  formed  the 
minor  fifth  10 :  24  to  729.  The  minor  fourth  4  :  3,  with  the  major 
tone  9 :  8,  formed  the  perfect  fifth.  The  harmony  of  the  major 
third  and  fifth  of  the  Pythagorean  was  composed  of  two  major  tones, 
ferming  the  superfluous  major  third  81  to  64,  and  of  a  diminished 
minor  third  32  to  27,  composed  of  a  major  tone,  and  of  the  Limma, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  minor  third  and  fifth,  opposite  in  every  re- 
spect, that  is  to  say,  of  a  diminished  minor  third  direct  upon  the 
grave  sound  and  of  a  superfluous  major  third,  the  complement  to 
the  said  fiifth.  The  fifth  with  the  Limma  composed  the  minor  sixth 
128  :  81,  a  comma  less  than  the  real  harmonic  sixth  8  :  5.  The 
fifth  with  the.  major  tone  formed  their  major  sixth  27  :  16,  greater  by 
a  comma  than  the  real  sixth  5:3;  and  the  sixth  with  the  Limma, 
the  minor  seventh  16  :  9 ;  and  the  fifth  with  the  major  third  81  :  64, 
their  major  seventh  243  :  128.— Lastly,  the  fifth  3  :  2,  with  the 
fourth  4  :  2,  formed  the  octave,  and  these  are  all  the  compound  in- 
tervals of  the  Pythagorean  system. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  are  by  some  called  compound 
intervals!  but  this  is  more  from  abuse  than  reason. 

All  the  Greek  authors,  after  the  Pythagoreans,  besides  tliis  sys- 
tem of  thirds  and  major  sixths,  increased  by  a  comma  from  the 
real  harmonic  thirds  and  sixths,  and  of  the  diminished  minors,  have 
also  adopted  the  modern  system,  viz.  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
division  of  the  string  in  an  harmonic  series,  4  ^  |  ^,  &c.  and  they 
made  use  of  both  systems,  as  we  ourselves  do. 

The  modern  scale  as  we  have  pointed  out,  neither  admits  the 
Limma  nor  the  Apotome,  but  only  the  two  tones  major  9  :  8,  and 
minor  10  :  9,  and  tlie  major  semitone  16  :  15 ;  for  the  dlatonie 
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genns  and  for  the  chromatic  genus  the  minor  S5  :  S4 ;  the  compo- 
sition of  the  intervals  is  therefore  different  from  those  of  Pj^thagorai. 
The  minor  second  is  the  semitone  16  :  15,  as  Mi  to  Fa ;  the  major 
is  the  major  tone,  composed  of  a  medial  semitone  1S5  :  l2Sp  and  of 
the  major  16  to  15,  as  Fa  to  Sol,  composed  of  Fa,  Fa%,  Sol.  There 
is  another  major  second  deficient  by  the  comma  81  :  80,  which  is  the 
minor  tone  composed  of  the  minor  semitone  23  :  24,  and  of  the 
major  16 :  15,  as  Sol  to  La,  composed,  of  Sol,  Sol^,  La.  The  major 
tone  9  :  8,  with  the  major  semitone  16  :  15,  forms  the  perfect  minor 
third  6  :  5,  as  La  to  Do,  composed  of  La,  Si,  Do.  The  minor  tone 
9  :  10,  with  the  major  semitone  16  :  15,  forms  the  minor  third  32 :  27, 
as  Re  to  Fa,  which  is  a  comma  less  than  the  perfect  minor  third 
6  to  5.  The  major  tone  9  to  8,  with  the  minor  10  to  9  constitute 
the  major  third  5  to  4,  as  Do.  to  Mi.  The  major  third,  with  the 
major  semitone,  form  the  minor  fourth  4  :  3,  as  Do  to  Fa.  The 
minor  third  6  :  5,  with  the  major  tone  9  :  8,  constitute  a  minor 
fourth,  increased  by  the  comma  81  :  80,  in  the  ratio  of  27  :  20,  as 
La  to  Re.  The  major  third  5  :  4,  with  the  major  tone  9  :  8,  form 
the  major  fourth  45  to  32,  as  Fa  to  Si,  which  fourth  is  also  called 
tritonus,  because  its  diatonic  progression  is  by  three  tones,  two  major 
of  9  :  8,  and  one  minor  of  10  to  9 — that  is, 

9:8         10 : 9        9:8 
Fa        Sol  La  Si 

3d* 

\ ; 

Major  Fourth. 

The  minor  fifth  64 :  45,  as  Si  to  Fa,  is  composed  of  a  fourth  4 :  S, 
and  of  the  major  semitone  16 :  15,  and  the  diminished  minor  of  32  to  27. 
The  perfect  fifth  3:2^  as  Do  to  Sol,  is  composed  of  two  thirds,  one 
major  the  other  minor,  or  of  a  minor  fourth  4 : 3,  and  a  major  tone 
9:8.  The  fifth  diminished  from  the  perfect  is  composed  of  two 
thirds,  one  diminished  minor  32 :  27,  the  other  major  5 : 4,  and  is  ia 
the  ratio  of  40  :  27,  as  Re  to  La ;  this  may  also  be  formed  of  a  minor 
fourth  4 :  3  and  a  minor  tone  10  :  9.  The  minor  sixth  8 : 5,  as  Mi  to 
Do^  is  composed  of  a  perfect  fifth  3 : 2  and  a  major  semitone  16  :  15, 
and  may  also  consist  of  a  major  third  5  : 4  and  of  a  minor  fourth  4  : 3. 
The  major  sixth  5  : 3,  as  Sol  to  Mi,  is  composed  of  a  perfect  fifth  3 : 2 
and  a  minor  tone  10:9;  and  it  may  also  be  formed  by  a  fourth  4 : 3 
and  a  major  third  5  : 4.  The  minor  seventh  16 :  9,  as  Sol  to  Fa,  may 
be  composed  of  a  perfect  fifth  3 : 2  and  a  diminished  minor  third 
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32  :  SL  or  of  a  diminished  fifth  40 :  27  and  a  perfect  minor  third  6 :  S\ 

40;27     6:5 
as  Re  to  Do,  composed  of  Re  La        Do,  and  the  minor  in«^ 

creased  by  a  comma  9 :  5^  as  La  to  Sol,  consists  of  a  perfect  fifth  3 : 2 
and  a  minor  third  6 :  5.  The  major  seventh  16 :  8,  as  Do  to  Si,  is 
composed  of  a  fifih  3 :  S  and  a  major  third  5 : 4,  that  is  to  say  Do  |, 
Sol  I  Si. 

Proceeding  to  the  chromatic  intervals,  the  increased  second,  im« 
properly  called  superfluous  is  composed  of  a  major  tone  10  : 3  and  of 
a  minor  semitone  25  to  24,  and  is  found  in  the  ratio  of  75 :  64,  as  Fa 
to  Sol^.     The  diminished  third  256 :  S25  is  formed  by  two  majw 

semitones  16 :  15,  as  Sol  ^  to  Si|^,  composed  of  Sol^fl  La  H  Si  |> 

256         to        235 

and  its  complement  to  the  octave  gives  the  increased  sixth,  improper* 
ly  called  superfluous,  in  the  ratio  of  225  :  128,  as  Si  b  to  Sol  ^  com* 
posed  of  a  fifth  3 : 2  and  of  a  superfluous  second  75 :  24.  The  major 
or  increased  fifth  25  :  16,  as  Do  to  Sol  ^  is  composed  of  two  major 
thirds  5 : 4,  and  of  a  fifth  3 : 2,  and  of  a  minor  semitone  25 :  24.  The 
completion  of  this  fifth  to  the  octave  gives  the  diminished  fourth  in  the 
ratio  of  32 :  25,  as  Sol  ^  to  Do,  composed  of  a  minor  third  6  : 5  and  a 
major  semitone  16 :  15.  The  diminished  seventh  128 :  75,  as  Sol^  to 
Fa,  which  is  the  completion  of  the  increased  second  to  the  octave,  is 
composed  of  three  thirds,  two  minor  of  6 : 5  and  a  diminished  minor 
32  to  27. 

There  are  two  other  chromatic  intervals  mentioned  by  authors— 
these  are  the  minor  chromatic  fifth  36  :  25,  as  Sol^  to  Re,  which  is 
increased  by  the  comma  81 :  80,  from  the  diatonic  minor  fifth  64 :  45 ; 
as  Si  to  Fa,  and  the  chromatic  major  fourth  25 :  18,  as  Re  to  Sol  ^, 
the  completion  of  the  chromatic  fifth,  which  is  a  comma  less  than  the 
diatonic  fourth  45 :  32,  as  Fa :  Si ;  but  as  these  two  intervals,  like  the 
great  semitone  27 :  25,  as  Do  ^  to  Re,  have  not  part  in  musiC|  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  them  in  theory;  and  although  it  be  true  that  the 
chromatic  semitone  25 :  24,  subtracted  from  the  major  tone  98,  leaves 
the  residue  27 :  25,  yet  it  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  a  component, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pythagorean  and  modern  comma  and  the 
Apotome  are  considered,  namely,  as  a  difierence  of  ratio. 

It  here  seems  necessary  to  mention  the  great  tone  of  the  Greeks; 
it  arises  from  the  resonance  between  a  seventh  and  an  octave  of  the 
string  in  the  ratio  of  8  :  7,  as  Fa  b  to  Sol,  which  is  composed  of  two 
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major  semitones^  in  the  ratio  of  15  :  14  and  16  :  15,  tlie  form  of  th^ 
said  greai  tone.  If  from  Hiis  the  major  tone  10 :  9  is  sabtracted,  the 
enharmonic  semitone  36  :  35  of  the  Greeks  remains,  and  if  the  major 
tone  9  :  8  be  subtracted,  the  residue  is  64  :  63,  scarcely  the  eighth 
part  of  the  major  tone  or  the  major  semitone  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  of  which  64  :  63  is  the  least  part. 

All  these  intervals  are  those  pointed  out  by  nature  for  a  good  theory, 
and  for  music  executed  by  voices  or  moveable  instruments ;  but  these 
same  intervals  are  also  altered  for  fixed  instruments,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate execution  through  the  means  of  temperament. 


MISS  STEPHENS. 

X  HE  most  striking  ph»nomenon  in  vocal  art,  as  inanireisal  nature, 
is  the  astonishing  variety  to  be  found  in  the  employment  and  effects 
of  so  small  a  number  of  elements.  In  the  progress  of  our  publica- 
tion we  have  minutely  analyzed  the  characteristics  of  excellence  in 
five  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted  female  singers  that  have  ever 
existed ;  yet  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  their  attributes  have  not 
only  differed  in  degree,  but  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  so  little  distinct  resemblance  in  the  results  of 
their  comparative  excellences  as  might  almost  obliterate  belief  in  any 
principles  common  to  them  all — so  general,  so  minute,  and  so  beau* 
tiful  are  the  designs  of  our  Creator  to  produce  endless  diversity 
throughout  all  his  works.  We  are  of  that  sect  of  religious  philoso- 
phers, it  is  thus  seen,  who  delight  to  mark  the  hand  of  Divine  Bene- 
volence, who  love  to  find  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every 
thing.*'  But  it  i3^  a  fact  in  science,  that  those  modifications  lie  in 
the  faculties  and  in  the  organs — in  the  natural  endowments  of  man, 
riot  in  the  artificial  regulations  to  which  he  submits  them.  The 
aptitudes  towards  one  peculiar  species  of  execution  in  expression  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sensibility  and  in  the  voice.  The  first  may  be, 
arid  indeed  is,  attracted  towards  certain  objects  by  circumstances 
and  associations — ^the  last  may  receive  vast  exaltation  of  its  origiRal 
Qualifies  from  art  and  exercise ;  bat  still  the  grand  distinctions  are 
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from  nature.  We  might  challenge  the  most  acute  perceptioni  pro- 
vided It  were  combined  with  a  due  portion  of  judgment,  to  point  out 
any  resemblances  amounting  io  absdute  similitude^  except  so  far  as 
direct  imitation  of  manner  may  be  occasionally  concerned,  between 
Mara,  Catalani,  Bi llington,  Mrs.  Salmon,  and  MissCobri  ; 
yet  each  of  these  distinguished  singers  have  trod  precisely  in  tlie 
same  paths,  sung  the  very  same  airs,  and  have  stood  nearly  succes- 
sively at  the  head  of  the  profession.  Without  incurring  tJie 
imputation  of  any  invidious  comparison,  we  must  admit  there  are 
considerable  gradations  of  power  between  them  all,  conferring  a 
superior  and  graduated  elevation  as  relates  perhaps  to  every  one  of 
these  celebrated  individuals ;  but  this  is  not  the  distinction  we  are 
now  solicitous  to  point  out. — What  we  refer  to  more  particularly  is 
the  singular  variation  among  them  all,  not  in  the  degree,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  several  excellences. 

We  are  led  to  these  rei^^arks  by  the  fact,  that  the  singer  whose 
eminent  talents  are  about  to  become  the  subject  of  particular  discus- 
sion, though  possessing  very  fine  natural  endowments,  and  the  acqui- 
sitions of  high  cultivation,  yet  appears  to  ifs  to  stand  apart  from  all 
those  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  analyze,  and  to  occupy  her  own 
region  more  obviously  and  definitely  than  any  of  the  rest  i  for  it  is 
not  till  examination  begins  that  the  mind  of  the  observer  awaken^ 
to  the  discrepancies  we  have  just  remarked.  The  generaluEation  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  classify  singera  of  the  same  geaus  very 
much  precludes  our  dividing  them  into  species,  yet  so  many  specific, 
characteristics  appertain  to  each,  that  every  individual  may  almost 
justly  be  said  to  constitute  a  species.  .         . 

A  philosophical  enquirer  into  the  sources  of  art  encounters  nothing 
so  difficult  as  the  impediments  opposed  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
of  these  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  artist  Why,  with  a 
voice  inferior  to  Catalanji  in  fullness,  richness,  and  vduroey.with 
less  facility  of  execution,  Mara  should  yet  have  stood  proudly  pre-,  - 
eminent  in  majesty  and  true  pathos — ^why  Billington,  with  sweet- 
ness and  compass,  and  all  the  graces  of  facility,  should  have  seldom 
reached  the  heart  except  through  the  medium  of  amatofy  expression 
— why  the  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  extreme  finish  of  Mrs.  Salmon's 
and  Mrs.  Corri's  voices  and  manner  should  still  stop  short  of  all 
the  essential  chara'eteriatics  qf  powerful  expression,  seeBotS'  tc^  bafflln 
conjecture,  except  we  can  find  the  cause  in  foree  of  intellect  and  de* 
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licacy  of  feeling,  and  in  associations,  which  instead  of  concentrating; 
the  sensibility,  and  rendering  the  perception  of  the  means  of  expres- 
sion mpre  intense,  have  served  to  dissipate  the  attention,  and  weaken 
the  natural  and  acquired  powers  by  varying  their  objects. 

Miss  Stephens  appears,  to  our  judgment,  to  have  been  kept 
lower  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  from  admitted  premises  she 
ought  to  have  been,  admitting  as  we  nevertheless  do  that  she  has 
reached  a  point  of  great  exaltation,  by  some  unknown  circumstances 
of  this  nature.  Her  voice  is  powerful  and  rich  beyond  most  others. 
So  vast  indeed  is  its  volume  that  we  remember  upon  one  occasion 
to  have  heard  her  distinctly  through  a  whole  band  of  chorussers  and 
the  orchestra  in  the  opera  o(  Figaro^  at  Covent  Garden,  though  inter- 
cepted entirely  from  the  audience  by  both.  Her  taste  is  pure  and  her 
general  manner  exceedingly  chaste.  Granting  her  these  attributes, 
wc  have  never  perhaps  heard  a  singer  who  moved  the  high  afiections 
less,  yet  did  so  little  to  reprehend. 

Tite  first  rudiments  of  instruction  Miss  Stephens  received  from 
Mb.  Lanza,  a  teacher,  who  proceeded  upon  the  genuine  Italian  me- 
thod of  forming  the  yoice;  he  initiated  the  pupil  very  slowly  but 
very  surely,  we  apprehend,  in  the  elements.  Her  power  of  sustain- 
ing and  her  intonation  are  therefore  both  fixed.  But  at  a  subsequent 
period  it  is  probable  her  studies  were  conducted  with  a'  view  princi- 
pally to  the  dramatic  exercise  of  the  art,  and  a  deviation  from  the 
principles  which  best  conduce  to  form  a  perfect  orchestra  singer  were 
deserted  for  the  practice  which  contributes  to  the  efforts  the  stage 
demands*  Mb*  Lanza^s  process  of  tuition,  we  have  remarked,  was 
by  no  means  rapid.  Miss  Stephens  remained  his  pupil  many 
years,  during  which  she  was  brought  out  at  the  Pantheon.  She  also 
made  a  professional  tour,  in  company  with  some  other  pupils  and 
th^ir  master,  to  Brighton,  and  along  the  Coast ;  but  we  believe  she 
appeared  under  an  assumed  name  during  this  excursion.  The  fiither 
of  Miss  S.  (who  was  a  carver  and  gilder,  in  Park-street, -Grosvenor- 
square,)  had  reason  to  think  Mb.  Lanza's  attention  too  remiss,  both 
for  his  own  interest  and  for  those  of  his  pupil;  Mb.  Welch  was 
applied  to,  who  saw  the  promise,  and  exerted  himself  vigorously  to 
bring  Miss  Stephens  sufficiently  forward  to  appear  before  the 
public.  She  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with 
brilliant  approbation.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  success^  we 
il««Iit  wksther  tht  warmth  of  fctling  and  fertility  of  imagimatiaB 
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ytrhich  are  indispensible  to  perfect  dramatic  performance  are  inherent 
in  Mi98  Stepheits's  nature.  It  is  thus  probably  that  her  talent  ivas 
misdirected.  In  this  particular  there  is  a  very  curious  difference  be- 
tween the  Italian  school  of  singing  and  the  English.  We  exactly  re- 
Terse  their  order.  To  train  a  singer  for  the  serious  opera  is  to  court 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  art.  Such  a  code  of  instruction  appears 
by  the  universal  powers  of  almost  every  legitimate  Prima  Donna, 
to  include  the  qualities  of  an  actress  as  well  as  the  highest  cultivation 
of  the  vocal  requisites.  The  first  woman  of  the  opera  must  under- 
stand the  full  value  of  applying  dramatic  effect  to  the  vocal  expres- 
sion of  the  passions.  Our  singers,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  trained 
for  the  stage,  consider  only  one  branch  of  the  profession.  If  (hey 
vocalize  well,  it  is,  they  think,  sufficient ;  and  they  seldom  care  to 
remember  that  singers  who  aspire  to  move  the  affections  of  their 
hearers  must  accomplish  their  end  very  much  by  means  which  are 
common  to  acting  as  well  as  singing — in  short,  by  dramatic  force, 
dramatic  fire,  dramatic  feeling,  dramatic  elocution — and  all  these 
refined  by  the  highest  cultivation,  science,  and  polish  of  vocal 
superiority.  If  we  were  asked  to  account  for  the  almost  universal 
failure  of  our  English  singers,  comparatively  with  foreigners  of 
eminence,  with  Mara  and  Catalani  for  instance,  we  should  say 
that  from  BillIngton  to  the  accomplished  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  the  deficiency  arose  from  the  want  of  that  animation  and 
interest,  that  power  over  the  affections,  which  the  combination  of 
dramatic  with  musical  education  had  given  to  those  sovereigns  of 
majestic  and  general  expression.  These  great  mistresses  of  art  seemed 
to  be,  and  they  were,  moved  themselves  by  the  characters  they  sus- 
tained and  by  the  compositions  they  sung  ;* — they  personified  even 
an  occasional  orchestral  air.    Maaa,  when  she  sung  *^  FareweU^yc 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  against  this  hypothesis  that  Billinoton  aod 
Miss  Stephens  were  brought  up  to  the  stage.  But  after  all,  what  is  the  Eng- 
lish Opera?  A  jargon  of  speaking  and  sinf^ing,  that  depresses  all  sensibility 
rather  than  elerates  the  mind  to  any  perception  of  the  force  of  character  or  the 
kindling  of  sentiment.  The  Italian  Opera,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a  rising 
series  of  emotions  from  simple  recitatiye  to  the  most  impassioned  aria,  and  the 
whole  train  of  musical  feeling  goes  on  from  the  first  note.  Music,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  the  Tehicle  of  passion.  The  insipid  or  farcical  dialogue  of  our 
Operas,  on  the  contrary,  is  continually  chilling  the  soul,  and  the  mercury  of  the 
constitution  is  brought  still  lower  by  the  absurd  notion  that  to  accomplish  sing- 
lag  and  acting  is  too  mach  to  be  expected  from  one  performer.  For  a  more 
complete  detelopement  of  these  principles  and  objections  we  refer  the  reader  to 
^nr  late  refiew  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors — page  347,  vol.  %. 
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limpid  springs^^^  became  the  devoted  daughter  of  Jephtlia  for  the 
time,  and  Catalani,  while  giving  Pucitta's  ^^ViiUma  roenUtrata^** 
-was  during  the  song  the  unhappy  victim  of  craeltj  and  love.  Not 
so  our  English  singers.  There  is  a  coldness  of  conceptioa  which 
derogates  from  the  cflFect  of  all  they  do.  "  There,"  said  a  man 
of  eccentric  but  strong  feeling  and  admirable  musical  judgment, 
concerning  a  female  singer  of  eminence  (in  justice  howerer  to  Miss 
Stephens  not  concerning  her)^  '<  there  she  standsi  as  insipid  as  a 
boiled  pig,  whether  singing  I  know  thai  my  Redeemer  Uvethy  or  on 
Italian  bramra.'* 

Miss  Stephens's  imagination,  if  originally  susceptible  of  the 
fiery  impulses  to  which  it  is  essential  to  train  the  conception  of  oa« 
who  is  to  pourtray  by  regulated  tones  the  workings  of  all  the  pas- 
.  sions,  has  been  cooled  rather  than  heated  in  the  tempering ;  and 
whether  she  sings  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre  or  in  the  orchestm, 
her  whole  performance  appears  to  us  subdued  somewhat  bdow  the 
point  necessary  to  fine  expression. 

The  quality  of  her  tone  is  full  and  rich  beyond  that  of  any  per- 
former now  before  the  town.  We  have  beard  one  exceedingly  fine 
professional  singer  and  a  female,  give  Miss  Stephens's  tone  the 
preference  above  all  others ;  but  to  our  ears  it  lacks  the  exquisite 
purity  and  touching  brilliancy  of  Mas.  Salmon's  voice.  There  are 
particular  compositions  in  which  volume  is  required — such  as  ^^Btit 
bright  Cecilioj^  where  the  fullness  of  Miss  Stephens's  tone  bestows 
a  surpassing  power  and  efiect.  Here  she  is  great — but  in  songs  of 
touching  expression  she  seems  to  us  to  want  the  tenderness,  the  liquid 
sweetness,  that  steals  the  sense  away  in  passages  of  pathos  and  pas- 
sionate  extacy. 

From  this  property  of  her  tone,  from  what  it  wants  as  well  as  from 
what  it  possesses,  we  infer  the  peculiar  bent  of  her  talent  towards 
ballads  and  songs  of  simple  declamation — in  a  word,  towards  that 
particular  style  which  is  generally  esteemed  to  be  purely  English, 
though  thes  formation  of  the  voice  may  (indeed  it  most,  for  there  are 
no  other)  have  lE>een  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  Italian  teach- 
ing. .  JEIere  Miss  Stephens  stands  almost  alone  (exalted  abote  Mis* 
Travis  rather  by  superiority  of  natural  endowments  than  of  institu- 
tion), and  at  present  certainly  unrivalled.    . 

It  is  irapossibk  {Qf-^6j\^  tiling  to  be  nnore  pure,  more  chaste  than 
the  simplicity  urith  wbicVlAtsf  Stephens  gives  such  songs  a3  ^^Auld 
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Ralrin  Ortgf^^*  ud  these  are  not  without  a  cast  of  pathos,  as  well  as 
ber  Angds  eoer  bright  andfiary  and  Pwus  Orgies  of  H andbc.  But 
thece  is  not  that  depth  of  feeling  (the  si  vis  mejlere^  primum  estjlendum 
(thV  the  appeurance  of  snch  sensibility  and  suffering  as  is  nceessarjr  to 
constitute  that  almost  indescribable  concentration  of  attributes  which 
we  call  expsession.  Da.  Adam  Smith  remarks  somewhere  in  his 
Treatise  on  Moral  Sentiments,  that  in  order  to  more  the  affections  of 
others,  in  order  to  make  andiences  suffer,  the  actor  himself  must  seem 
to  be  in  some  pain.  We  are  never  more  alive  to  the  truth  of  this  re* 
mark  than  in  hearing  Miss  Stephens,  who  seems  to  pour  her  notes 
with  audi  ease,  such  fullness,  and  snch  nnvarjing  richness,  that  it  is  i 
quite  impossible  to  imagine  her  labouring  under  the  distresses  she  is 
endeavouring  to  pourtraj.  Even  the  effects  of  her  full  and  fine  cres« 
cendo  and  dying  fall  axe  lost,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  workings  of 
passion  or  the  sinkings  of  the  soul  are  pictured.  Miss  Stephens  is 
never  guilty  of  any  extravagance  in  art.     Oemus  is  certainly  excess. 

The  chastity  of  her  style,  and  the  limitations  she  thus  lays  upon 
her  fiincy,  confine  our  estimation  of  Miss  Stephens's  science  to 
what  she  abstabs  from,  rather  than  allow  us  to  measure  it  by  what 
she  affords  or  introduces.  Her  ornaments  are  correct  and  pleasing, 
but  seUom  finr^-sought  or  surprising.  Her  execution  is  easy,  but  never 
distinguished  for  force,  brilliancy,  or  that  particular  neatness  and 
extreme  finish  which  belong  to  the  passages  and  riffioramenti  of  Mas. 
Sa|.mon  and  Miss  Cohbi,  while  there  is  little  of  the  coarseness 
of  the  stage  to  be  discovered. — From  this  Miss  Stephens  seems  to 
haveesoaped,  and  though  in  the  theatre  she  executes  with  more  free- 
dom and  kss  care,  in  the  orchestra  she  has  the  power  (o  finish  higlily, 
if  not  with  the  minute  polish  and  exquisite  touches  of  her  two  prin- 
cipal competitors. 

There  results  then  from  the  whole  of  Miss  St  bphbns's  performance 
a  certain  grateful  sense  of  pleasure,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  and  the  sentiments  inspired  by  the  conversation  of 
a  polbhed,  sensible,  and  weU-bred  person.  But  the  feeling  seldom  rises 
to  delight,  and  never  to  those  tbriUing'  raptures  which  are  sometimes 
felt  from  the  combined  charm  of  poetry  and  sound,  when  the  heitrt 
melts  and  the  eyes  overflow.  To  kindle  such  emotions  (we  tremble 
white  we  write,  lest  the  fate  of  Orpheus  should  await  us,)  we  are 
well  nigh  perstkaded  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  fervors  of  Italian 
genius,  and  to  feel  not  only  the  love  of  poetry  but  the  poetry  of 
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love,  is  necessary  we  suspect  to  theit  complete  developeineBt.  We 
have  certainly  been  by  a  few  of  our  finest  English  female  rocalists 
occasionally  raised  to  the  very  extacy  of  sense ;  but  their  excellence 
constitutes  the  exception  and  establishes  the  rule.  Is  it  nature,  is 
it  art,  or  is  it  both?  Is  it  the  temperament  or  the  education  of  our 
women?  Babbt and  Mas.  Gibber  are  said  by  Aaroii  Hill  to 
have  played  the  parts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  better  than  any  other 
actors,  because  they  felt  wi(h  more  delicacy  and  intensity  the  passion 
of  love.  We  suspect  that  the  imagination  of  our  singers  is  not  suf- 
ficiently warmed  intheprogressof  their  musical  education — an  ettcci 
produced  among  the  Italians  by  the  commixture  of  dramatic  fire  and 
feeling.  Perhaps  indeed  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  do  wisely^  so 
far  as  happiness  and  the  heart  are  concerned — but  we  as  little  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  art,  execution,  and  effect  are  something  chilled 
by  the  too  austere  application  of  what  we  nevertheless  hope  and  trost 
will  long  continue  a  national  distinction. 

With  these  attributes  and  this  one  drawback,  Miss  Stephens  en- 
joys her  full  share  of  public  patronage ;  and  her  title  to  the  r^ard 
she  earns  so  industriously  and  so  honorably  is  supported  by  a  purity 
of  mind  and  character  correspondent  to  her  professional  manner.  It 
always  gratifies  us  supremely  to  connect  and  to  point  out  the  moral 
perfections  of  private  worth  and  estimation  with  public  ability,  not  so 
much  because  there  are  a  few  instances  to  sully  the  reputation  of  the 
musical  profession,  but  because  those  examples  are  frequently  most 
invidiously  quoted  and  but  too  generally  rested  upon,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  demarcation  between  public  and  private  life,  most 
injurious  to  the  former  and  not  perhaps  without  imposing  painful  re- 
straints and  privations  upon  the  latter.  Such  characters  as  Miss 
Stephens  prove  sufficiently  that  the  public  exercise  of  talent  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  grace,  the  ornament^  and  ail  the  vurtues  of 
domestic  life. 
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X  HERB  is  no  circumstance  more  gratifying  either  to  the  raan  of 
taste  or  the  artist,  than  to  observe  ihe  Arts  making  their  passage  and 
establishing^  themselves  in  new  regions — for  such  phaenomena  not 
onlj  announce  the  augmenlalion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  but  the 
march  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore  with  singular  satisfkction  that  we 
notice  the  institution  of  a  concert  in  the  city,  which  may  vie  with  the 
first  establishments  of  the  kind  at  tbeother  end  of  the  town.     Fashion, 
tlie  most  arbitrary  despot  that  ever  led  the  wise  and  the  weak  in  ihe 
chain  of  willing  bondage,  has  long  established  her  throne  in  the  West,. 
and  the  numbers  of  her  slaves  have  been  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
servility  with  which  some  aspirants  from  the  East  have  sought  to  sink 
the  pursuits  of  the  morning  in  the  society  of  the  evening — thas  seal- 
ing ihe  title  to  empire  assumed  by  the  West  End,  by  conforming  to 
the  rule  or  to  the  prejudice.     We  are  not  among  those  who  delight 
to  speak  evil  of  dignities.    On  the  contrary,  we  love  to  see  rank 
(of  whatever  kind  it   be)  supported    by  character.     We   could 
never  be  brought  to  understand  why  the  solid  opulence  of  trade 
should   not  admit  the  same  opportunities  for  intellectual  odltitra* 
tion  (the  former  of  manners),  as  the  condition  of  the  man  of  landed 
property  or  of  the  follower  of  the  court.     It  will  scarcely  be  main- 
taiiict!  that  the  one  is  not  as  susceptible  of  the  beauties  and  as  capa- 
ble of  the  acquirements  of  science  as  the  other;  if  the  time  of  the 
former  be  abridged  by  actual  business-occupation,  the  leisure  of  the 
latter  is  not  less  consumed  in  the  frivolities  and  the  ceremonious  duties 
incident  to  their  situation — as  little  or  even  less  productive  of  intel« 
lectual  advancement.     Every  step  therefore  in  the  rapid  progression 
which  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  going  on  towards  the  erection  of 
the  mercantile  classes  into  an  order  distinguished  by  mental  attain* 
ments  as  well  as  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  has  seemed  in  our  esti« 
mate  of  tilings  to  add  to  the  res|>ectability  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  country.     Convinced  then  as  we  are  that  wherever  opulence  allies 
itself  to  art,  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  estimation  of  the  possessors 
of  the  one  and  of  the  professors  of  the  other  will  be  augmented,  we  re* 
joice  to  see  Music  spring  into  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  **  at  one 
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brave  bound*'  establish  all  its  perfections,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
almost  entirely  new  class  of  protectors. 

The  rapid,  not  to  say  immediate  maturity  however  of  such  an 
institution,  proves  that  the  seeds  of  taste  had  been  sown  and  care-' 
fully  cherished.  Accordingly  we  find  that  to  the  science  and  the 
exertions  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  the  many  are 
iodebted  for  the  persevering  efforts  which  introduced  and  confirmed 
the  empire  of  our  art  in  the  City.  It  seems  that,  although  a  consi- 
siderable  number  of  amateur  performers  and  a  far  greater  number 
of  admirers  of  music  resided  there,  yet  for  many  years  it  was 
deemed  an  unprofitable  speculation  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
regular  concerts.  It  is  true  there  was  a  party  who  met  for  some  years 
at  the  King's  Arms,  Cornhill,  and  subsequently  at  the  Paul's  Head ; 
and  another  upon  a  larger  scale,  which  assembled  during  several  sea- 
sons in  the  great  room  of  the  City  of  London  Tavern  :  but  the  former 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  attract  public  attention,  and  the  latter  was  a 
mixture  of  music,  dancing,  and  card-playing,  and  therefore  scarcely 
coming  under  the  proper  denomination  of  a  concert. 

The  growing  taste  for  music,  thus  encouraged,  was  increased  by 
a  considerable  number  of  the  city  amateurs  becon^ing  subscribers  to 
the  concerts  at  Hanover*square,  where  perhaps  they  were  not  at- 
tracted by  the  perrormances  alone,  but  also  by  the  admixture  of  the 
society  of  the  West.  As  however  the  primary  regard  for  amuse- 
ment seems  to  have  strengthened  into  a  real  love  of  spience,  and  as 
both  produced  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  splendid 
eCTccts  of  the  German  school  of  instrumental  excellence,  a  desire  to 
found  an  institution  of  their  own,  which  might  at  once  embrace  the 
lighter  varieties  of  vocal  execution,  and  unite  all  the  perfection  of 
modern  instrumental  discoveries  and  attainments  in  a  concert  under 
City  patronage.  The  object  was  in  every  sense  worthy  of  encou- 
ragement. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  musical  knowledge  deemed  the 
moment  at  length  arrived  when  such  a  concert  might  be  established 
£ast  of  Texnple  Bar,  which  might  rival  the  best  of  those  established 
at  the  West  End  of  the  Town.  He  accordingly  sounded  a  few  of  his 
friends  upon  the  subject,  who  fell  promptly  and  warmly  into  his  plan. 
Application  was  subsequently  made  to  several  gentlemen  of  influence 
in  ihp  city  to  form  a  committee  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  so 
mangr.  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way,  that  it  was  manifest  the  de- 
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sign  would  entirely  fall  to  the  ground  unless  it  was  now  undertaken 
by  men  whose  sanguine  expectations  of  success  would  overleap  all 
preliminary  impediments.  Six  friends  of  the  projector  were  therefore 
immediately  formed  into  a  committee,  a  prospectus  was  issued,  books 
of  subscription  were  opened,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1818,  the  first 
concert  took  place.  An  admirable  orchestra  had  been  engaged, 
singers  and  instrumental  performers  of  the  first  eminence  had  been  se- 
cured, and  a  full  and  most  respectable  audience  was  gratified  beyond 
expectation  with  the  best  concert  which  had  ever  graced  the  city. 
The  subsequent  performances  augmented  the  satisfaction  which  bad 
been  produced  by  the  first,  and  the  managers  were  not  only  highly 
complimented  by  th^  subscribers  but  received  the  voluntary  pane- 
gyrics of  the  public  journals  for  the  able  and  spirited  manner  in  which 
the  concerts  had  been  conducted. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts 
thus  successfully  brought  to  a  climax  were  regarded  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  allied  to  that  exclusive  principle  acted  upon  by  some 
amongst  those  exalted  by  title,  though  in  this  case  exercised  by  an 
aristocracy  of  a  subordinate  rank  and  species. — There  were  some 
good  citizens,  whose  ideas,  however  lofty,  had  scarcely  it  is  to  be 
feared  reached  that  point  of  intelligence  which  teaches  that  it  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  fine  arts  to  put  aside  all  petty  and  local 
distinctions,  and  to  bear  men's  minds  to  the  uncontrouled  enjoyment 
of  those  delights  which  neither  riches  nor  power  can  bestow. 

In  the  month  of  April,  before  the  last  concert  for  the  season  was 
given,  a  prospectus  for  another  concert  was  industriously  circulated, 
exhibiting  a  formidable  list  of  twenty  Directors.  The  motive  for 
this  early  circulation  was  manifest;  for  had  not  the  opposition  begun 
before  the  concerts  were  concluded,  such  was  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion which  they  had  given,  it  is  certain  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the 
following  season  would  have  been  immediately  filled. 

£very  one  knows  how  easily  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  led  by  arti- 
ficial distinctlon^i  ih  whatever  class  of  society  they  are  found — 
many  satisfied  an  imaginary  importance  by  joining;  a  society  which 
dieraanded  for  itself  an  exclusive  superiorify,  and  many  withdrew  their 
names  from  the  original  association,  lest  they  should  be  considered 
as  of  an  inferior  ordeh^— Th'e  gentlemen  therefore  who  had  taken 
such  meritorious  pains  to  originate  and  mature  a  really  excellent  con« 
oert  in  the  City  were  left  with  u  barren  list  of  subscribers. 
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We  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  at  all  to  derogate  from  the 
merit  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cijty  Concert 
as  it  now  exists.  We  relate  the  facts.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit 
that  it  at  all  surpasses  that  which  has  been  put  down;  on  the  cod« 
trary,  we  believe  we  speak  with  the  consent  of  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  visited  both,  when  we  say  that  the  former  had  at 
least  as  much  variety  and  vivacity ;  and  whilst  it  embraced  the  chef 
dlceuvres  of  the  great  continental  masters,  it  did  not  exclude  the  pro- 
ductions of  native  talent.  In  our  record  we  are  chiefly  solicitous  to 
^^g'ive  the  honour  due"  to  all  who  have  been  or  are  concerned  in  the 
institution  of  so  excellent  a  design. 

Having  thus  drawn  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  City  Concerts^ 
we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  general  scheme  of  its  arrangements^ 
and  the  preparations  for  the  coming  season. 

In  the  Sketch  of  Music  in  London,  which  terminated  our  7th 
Number,*  we  briefly  drew  the  outlines  of  the  general  plan,  which  we 
here  repeat  and  enlarge.  The  entire  management  is  entrusted  to  a 
Committee  of  twenty  gentlemen,  ten  of  whom  are  entitled  the  Must- 
pal  Committee.  They  were  last  season  as  follows,  apd  we  believe 
the  direction  remains  the  same  during  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  head 
of  a  list  of  500  subscribers,  including  most  of  the  principal  merchant* 
and  their  families,  stands  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dukb 
of  ScssE^.  One  of  the  Committee  appoints  the  music  for  the  night, 
and  five  Directors  are  chosen  in  rotation  for  each  concert.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  selections,  we  transcribe  the  programme  of  the  4rst 
billof  last  season. 

Fttst  Concert^  December  I6lky  181 9. 

^  Directors.— Mr.  A.  J.  Doxat,  Mr.  >F.  B.  Heath,  Mr.  W.  May^ 
Mr.  W.  Sikes.— The  Music  selected  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Heath. 

PART  I. 
Grand  Military  Symphony  -.--* Bagfdi^ 

Terzetto,  Messrs.  Welch,  Braha¥9  and  Signor  Astgrisani, 
<<LaSoIitudine'* .    ^  ^    ..    AUwooi^ 

Aria,  Miss  U.  Tree,  <^  Non  piik  di  fiori/* 
jDIarionetobligato,^Mr«  WiLLMAN   -    •    (T^)    ^    -    M<wt% 

*  Vol.  2,  page  384, 
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Dnettoy  Les  Demoiselles  Db  Lihu,  ^<  Eben  per  mia  memorial' 
(La  Gaxxa  Ladra*)      --•.-.•..«.    Rofsini. 

Septetto-— Violin,  Mn  Lodsr — Viola,  Mr.  R«  Ashlbt — 
Violoncello,  Mr.  Lindlby — Bass,  Mr.  Dbaoonbtti — 
Clarionet,  Mr*  Willman — Bassoon,  Mr*  Holmes — 
Horn,  Mr.  Arnull       ..........    Beethooen. 

Aria,  Mr.  Braham,  <<  Pria  che  spunti,'* 

(II  Mairimonio  Segrtto*)     ---------    Cimarosa* 

FinsileioiheFixBi  Act  ot  II  Don  Giovanni    .    -    .    .    •    Moxari. 

PART  II. 

Grand  Sinfonia,  in  C  minor    ---------    Beei/uroen. 

Duetto,  Les  Demoiselles  De  Lihct,  <<  Vederlo  sol  bramo," 
(Griselda.) •---.---..    Paer. 

Recit.  ed  Aria,  Miss  Good/ll,  ^^  lufelice  sconsolata,** 
(B  Flauto  Magico.)     -----------    Motart. 

Terzetto,  Les  Demoiselles  Db  Lihu  and  Signor  AMBRooBtxi, 
**  Si  dira  die  sieta  un  orso,"    -    -    •   (Agnese.)   -    -    -    Paer. 

Sonata,  arranged  bj  Kramer^  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ments and  Serpano  obligato,  Mr.  Avdra,  of  bis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  Band        .---•.    CorelU* 

Soena,  Signor  Ambrogetti Gnecco. 

In  imitation  of  a  fanatical  Composer  giving  Directions  to 
an  Orchestra  on  the  first  Rehearsal  of  his  new  Composi- 
tion. 

Ontture  to  JSauberflaie ----    Motart. 

Leader^  Mp.  Loder.^-^'^Conductory  Sir  George  Smart. 

The  band  is  numerous  and  chosen  with  particular  care,  principallj 
from  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic.  Sixteen  amateurs  assist, 
and  they  are  placed  at  various  stands,  each  with  a  professor.  Thej 
submit  to  yerj  strict  regulations  respecting  attendance  at  rehearsals, 
and  change  their  situations,  in  order  that  all  appearance  or  preference 
ma  J  be  avoided.  After  the  task  of  selection,  the  entire  direction  of 
the  orchestra  resides  with  Sir  George  Smart,  to  whose  well-earned 
reputation  the  conduct  of  these  concerts  has  added  a  further  praise. 

TBE    DIRECTORS    ABE — 

AgasBiz  Mr.  A.  D.  L.        ^U  Mr.  William  Gljn  Mr.  George  Carr 

Alewyn  Mr.  James  Cazenove  Mr.  James  jon.    Hanson  Mr.  J.  O. 

Bacon  Mr.  Huatlej  Doiat  Mr.  Aieiis  Jamei   Heath  Mr.  J.  B. 
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Ljon  Mr.  Charles  John    Price  Sir  Charlei  Bart       Sikes  Mr.  WiUiam 
Madtennan  Mr.  liiomas    Rougemont  Mr.  Francis     Sollj  Mr.  Thomas 
May  Mr.  Wiliiam  Schneider  Mr.  John  Stephenson  Mr.Rowland  . 

Townshend  Mr.  Francis        Wilson  Thomas,  M.  P. 

The  concerts  of  the  ensuing  season  will  take  place  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  and  are  fixdd  for  Dec  81,  Jan.  II  and  25,  Feb.  8 
and  22,  and  March  15.  Messrs.  Spagmoi^etti  and  Mori  are 
appointed  alternate  leaders,  and  Mas.  Salmon,  Madame  Campo- 
BBSE,  Miss  Goodall,  and  M.  Bbgbez,  had  been  engaged  when 
this  article  was  written ;  the  Directors  being  then  in  treaty  with  other 
eminent  professors. 

We  have  thus  added  to  our  records  of  the  finest  establishments  for 
the  performance  of  music  in  this  country — ^to  the  Antientand  Vocal 
Concerts  and  to  the  Philharmonic,  a  just  relation  of  the  rise  of  The 
Amateur  Concert  of  the  City  of  London;  and  we  cannot  con- 
clude without  expressing  a  hope  that  the  obscuration  with  wliich 
the  early  division  menaced  its  origin  is  entirely  cleared  away,  and 
that  the  amity  of  the  conductors,  the  perfection  of  the  band,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  scientific,  may  cement  the  contract  between  afllu* 
ence  and  art,  and  secure  its  permanent  endurance. 
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An  Address  to  the  Philhamumk  Society  on  the  following  subjects : 
1.  On  Musical  Education. — 2.  On  the  general  state  of  Musical 
Taste  and  Knowledge  in  this  Country. — 3.  On  the  Study  of  Music  in 
Score.-^.  On  a  work  now  in  the  course  of  publication^  entitled  Vocal 
Sonatinas^  8fc*  and  on  a  system  of  Education  connected  with  thai 
publication;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Proem^  explanatory  of  the  Ad' 
dress.    Bj  T.  D.  Worgao,  Professor  of  Music.    London*  Wilson. 

This  work  proceeds  from  no  common  mindl  There  is  a  depth  of 
thought,  illustrated  with  a  firmness  and  temper  which  indicates  strong 
character.  The  object  of  the  verbal  illustration  of  the  musical  com- 
positions alluded  to  is  to  condense  a  series  of  instructions  into  a  sys- 
tem^ having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  wholesome  taste  for 
simple  and  beautiful  melody  combined  with  rich  harmony  ratlier  as 
an  aUernative  to  than  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  rage  for  extreme 
execution,  and  this  Mr.  Worgan  proposes  (as  far  as  be  has  hitherto 
gone)  to  accomplish  by  making  the  rounds,  catches,  and  other  short 
pieces  of  old  masters,  the  models,  and  indeed  the  basis  of  his  super- 
structure  of  accompaniment  and  various  adaptation. 

There  are  some  very  pertinent  remarks  in  the  address,  from  those 
which  illustrate  ihedifierence  between  the  taste  of  the  professor  and 
the  amateur.  We  extract  the  following  sentences,  which  we  think 
must  **  draw  blood." 

^  Every  master,  zealous  for  the  advancement  of  his  art,  would  ' 
wish  to  illuminate  a  pupil  of  talent,  so  as  to  make  her  taste,  as 
nearly  as  possible, congenial  with  his  own:  he  will  be  superior  to 
the  narrow,  mercenary,  and  mistaken  policy  of  keeping  his  pupils 
in  perpetual  darkness,  and  humouring  their  taste  for  the  disgusting 
trash,  from  which  he  flies  for  relief  to  classical  restoratives.  Yet  1 
would  ask  any  musician,  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  classical  excel* 
lence,  if  at  present  he  is  accustomed  to  recreate  himself  with  the 
compositions  he  is  obliged  to  teach  ?'* 

Mb.  Worgan  sets  forth  as  follows  his'own  objects  in  writing  the 

vocal  sonatinas,  and  in  the  work  of  personal  instruction. 

*'  To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  then,  I  suppose 
my  pupil  to  learn  both  the  piano-forte  and  singing;  and  to  be 
about  the  age  when  girls  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  school — but  she 
may  be  older*  My  plan  is  ihb :  I  take  a  very  short,  and  sioiple 
composition,  say,  ^  White  sand  and  grey  sand/  No.  10.    I  first 
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teach  the  principles  and  practice  of  fingering,  so  far  as  relates  to  th« 
lesson;  3dlj,  the  time;  Sdlj,  the  proper  intonation  of  the  notes; 
4thly9  the  hitting  of  distances;  5t(ily,  the  sinking  of  the  melodies, 
as  a  single  air,  and  as  a  round ;  in  every  way,  tn  regard  to  the  be- 
ginning and  accompanying  herself;  6thly,  the  intervals,  as  applied 
to  the  melodies ;  Tthly,  the  same,  as  applied  to  the  plain  counter- 
point, in  two  and  three  parts,  exhibited  in  the  vocal  parts,  and  the 
florid  counterpoint  in  the  accompaniment ;  Stbly,  the  thorough  bass, 
practically  and  theoretically ;  9thly,  and  lastly,  the  compass  and 
powers  of  the  voice  and  instruments,  for  which  the  round  is  com- 
posed.'* This  is  indeed  setting  about  the  work  of  instruction 
oonestly. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  present  system  of  teaching,  he  thui  de- 
scribes its  most  common  effects  and  appearances. 

"  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  frivolity  of  a  taste,  however 
refined,  that  is  not  consolidated  by  knowledge,  such  proof  can 
easily  be  found.  On  questioning  ladies,  who  have  attended  con- 
certs, where  the  first  performers  have  been  engaged,  and  the  most 
masterly  compositions  performed,  I  have  generally  found,  that 
almost  every  harmonious  impression  has  been  effaced  by  some  trifle, 
such  as  an  old  ballad,  a  new  face,  or  the  performance  of  a  child  : 
and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the  Philharmonic  Society  were  to 
exert  themselves  to  inspiration,  and  in  the  course  of  their  perform- 
ances, to  put  an  infant  i^ith  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  on  a  table,  nineteen 
in  twenty  of  a  female  audience,  would  the  next  day  remember  little 
or  nothing  of  the  concert  but  the  child  and  the  fiddle.  This  may 
be  attributed  to,  sexual  levity;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  good  education,  ladies  may  become  as  at- 
tached to  rational  amusements  as  gentlemen;  and  consequently,  by 
means  of  a  profiler  musical  education,  they  may  be  made  to  perceive 
and  feel  the  intellectual  pjeasure  of  music — that  contemplative,  and 
exquisite  enjoyment,  that  gratifies  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear." 

Mr.  WoaoAN  has  built,  we  have  said,  on  the  basis  of  old  catches 
and  rounds,  and  if  his  scheme  fails,  we  think  its  failure  will  mainly 
be  attributable  to  the  words  of  the  themes  his  veneration  for  the 
sound  musical  learning  of  the  masters  he  very  justly  exalts,  induces 
him  to  select.  His  reasons  are  ingenious,  but  they  will  not  bear 
down  the  general  regard  for  interesting  words,  expressively  treated, 
which,  in  the  general  estimation,  constitute  the  grand  recommenda- 
tion and  superiority  of  vocal  science.  As  we  shall  give  the  author's 
own  defence,  he  will  not  consider  it  unfair  in  us  to  state  that  music 
as  a  language  is  exceedingly  vague,  not  to  say  unintelligible  to  the 
million,'  and  however  susceptible  mankind  may  be  of  the  beauty  of 
sounds,  they  interpret  those  sounds  by  the  sentiments  with  whicb 
they  are  associated.    Nor  can  this  rule,  which  alone  can  give  deter- 
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mifiate  ideas  to  sounds,  be  ever  infringed  or  overleaped  with  impu« 
nliy.  Mr.  W.  however  defends  his  adoption  of  the  subjects  he 
has  chosen.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  will  be  more  easy  to  evade  than 
to  obviate  the  objection,  and  we  submit  this  alternative  to  his  con* 
sideration  as  not  at  all  interfering  with  his  sjstem  of  musical  pro- 
gression. The  materials  not  liable  to  our  verj  obvious  suggestion  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  afibrd  him  abundant  choice,  and  his  em* 
ployment  of  those  he  has  adopted  is  certainly  very  ingenious  and 
interesting. 

*<  It  has  been  said  of  rounds  and  catches,  that  by  the  simultaneous 
performance  of  different  words,  they  distract  attention  and  cause 
confusion.  If  this  objection  be  really  tenable,  it  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  fugue,  imitation,  and  every  species  of  point  in  vocal  music  : 
it  subjects  the  genius  of  a  Palestrina,  a  MarcellO|  and  a  Hait- 
DEL,  to  the  fettets  of  impotence;  annihilates  florid  counterpoint, 
and  enervates  the  whole  system  of  musical  composition.  The 
strict  correspondence  of  sense  and  sound,  attributed  to  the  obsolete 
system  of  (he  ancients,  is  undoubtedly  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
moderns,  and  will  not  i  think  lie  required  by  any  person  snsceptible 
of  the  charms  of  vocal  harmony.  The  ear  accustomed  to  the  com- 
bination of  musical  sounds  is  easily  reconciled  to  this  imaginary  de- 
fect ;  and  the  mind  wanders,  in  a  pleasing  abstraction,  fromof  ord  to 
word,  and  from  note,  to  note.  The  rational  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  music  is  not  so  much  in  the  appropriation  of  notes  to  words  as 
in  the  iuvestigation  and  analysis  of  harmonical  combinations.'* 

We  have  made  these  few  remarks  and  quotations  as  a  preface  to  a 
communication  we  have  received  from  Mb.  Worgan  himself  upon 
this  kubject,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  suppressing 
our  o>«D  opinions.  Mr.  W.'s  letter  is  perhaps  something  out  of  the 
usvai  Course,  but  it  sTcms  to  us  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  miscellany^ 
by  the  temper,  frankness,  independence,  strong  sense,  and  perse* 
verance  it  carries  on  its  surface. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  A  PUBLICATION  ENTITLED 
VOCAL  SONATINAS. 

The  plan  and  tendency  of  this  publication^  being  detailed  in  the 
Author's  address  to  the  Philharmonic  Society,  it  is  not  his  present 
intention  to  recapitulate  that  detail,  but  merely  to  state  what  may  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  that  exposition,  where  it  is  remarked, 
that  '*  tasteful  and  brilliant  execation  has  arrived  at  a  summit,  be- 
yond which  the  author  supposes  no  intelligent  musician  ezpectS|  or 
VOL,  III.  jfo.  IX.  L  r^  T 
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wishes  the  art  to  aspire."    Sucb,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  acquisitions,  Ihat  what  we  gain  one  way,  we  frequently  lose 
another,  and  the  calm,  lasting,  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  science 
are  often  sacrificed  to  the  exquisite  but  intoxicating  pleasures  of  art. 
Simplicity,  the  criterion  of  good  taste,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
good  sense,  is  vitiated  by  ornament ;  and  in  the  splendour  of  the 
superstructure,  the  foundation  is  forgotten.    To  apply  these  remarks 
to  music,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  execution,  and 
particularly  instrumental  execution,  is  now  so  generally  aimed  at  and 
achieved,  that  to  sit  down  to  a  piano  forte  without  exhibiting  velo- 
city of  finger,  is  to  produce  disappointment.     Pathos  is  an  opiate, 
and  the  only  passion  or  emotion  that  music  is  expected  to  excite,  is 
admiration.    But  this  epicurism  of  taste,  this  vehement  demand  for 
high  excitement,  will  probably  in  the  end  supply  a  remedy  for  the 
disorder  it  produces.     The  epicure  returns  to  plain  food.     Admira- 
tion is  a  short-lived  passion.    The  volcano  is  disregarded  at  Sicily 
and  Naples,  and  in  tropical  climates  the  sublimity  of  the  tempest  is 
nnheeded.    But  as  art  is  founded  on  science  and  science  on  nature, 
there  is  a  primitive  germ  in  art,  that  may  be  obliterated,  but  cannot 
be  destroyed.    This  germ  is  conspicuous  in  the  master-pieces  of  the 
antients,  which  in  music,  as  in  sculpture  and  painting,  will  always 
be  the  earliest  models  upon  which  the  student  in  the  science  or  the 
art  ought  to  work.    To  begin  with  the  moderns  is  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  to  end  with  the  antients  is  to  end  where  we  ought  to 
begin.    However,  those  who  begin  with  the  moderns,  rarely  turn  to 
the  antients  for  any  good  purpose,  or  with  any  salutary  feelings.     To 
them  CoRELLi  and  Purcell  are  insipid,  Handel  oTd-fashioned, 
and  Scarlatti  intolerable.     Few  visitors  go  from  the  Exhibition  at 
Somerset  House  to  contemplate  the  productions  of  Phidias,  at  the 
British   Museum.     Yet  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  any  parti- 
cular school,  is  to  wed  prejudice,  to  discountenance  talent,  to  con- 
tract our  minds,  and  to  abridge  our  pleasures.     Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disccKirnge  the  spirit  that  delights  in  the  encounter  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  practical  difficulties.     It  is  the  noblest  ambition  of  the  art, 
and  I  he  portal  to  every  species  of  classic  excellence.    I  would  only 
not  have  the  means  mistaken  for  the  end,  nor  our  senses  bewildered 
by  the  brilliancy  of  execution  ;  which,  however  fascinating,  is,  after 
all,  but  one  style  of  composition,  and  that  by  no  means  of  the  highest 
class.    A  passage  of  canon^  a  touch  of  pathos,  an  ebullition  of  sent  i- 
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Rient,  a  whisper  of  nature,  a  beam  of  energy,  a  iash  of  sublime  morlu- 
lation»  infinitely  surpasses  in  exemplary  merit,  mere  yelocity  of  fin* 
ger,  or  of  vocal  utterance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  opinion  has 
been  uniformly  transmitted  from  age  to  age,   by  the  greatest  com- 
posers and  performers,  and  continnaliy  disregarded  by  a  large  majo- 
rity.    However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  enjoyments  which  are 
the  ofispring  of  thought  and  feeling,  will  ever  become  as  popular  as 
those  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  manual  labor.     To  wonder,  and  to 
excite  wonder,  are  natural  and  consequently  universal  propensities. 
But  velocity  of  finger  is  now  no  wonder,  and  children  can  execute 
passages  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  would  have  staggered  masters. 
Execution,  therefore,  is  not  conjuration  now,  but  the  charms  of  music 
are  actually  on  the  wane — ^at  least,  in  refined  society  ;  for  the  fasti- 
dious ear,  familiar  with  rapidity  of  notes,    requires  the  variety 
-which  such  rapidity  does  not  afibrd ;  and  while  it  is  disappointed 
with  not  finding  novelty,  is  habitually  excluded  from  the  touch 
of  affecting  simplicity.    That  velocity  of  finger  is  an  equivalent 
for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  its  attainment,  is  a  point  upon 
which  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous;    Granting  the  affirma* 
tive,  however,  and  acknowledging  the  generality  of  execution,  yet 
still,  the  cost  of  time  and  application,  indolence,  distaste,  and 
other  pursuits,  are  such  bars  to  its  attainment,  that  a  great  majority 
in  the  musical  world,  not  excepting  even  professors,  are  excluded  from 
the  practical  acquirement  of  a  style,  of  which  rapidity  and  difficulty 
are  the  prominent  characteristics.    This  large  majority,  therefore,  are 
left  to  admire  and  applaud  the  conquest  in  which  they  have  no  share. 
How  lasting  may  be  the  admiration,  or  how  fervent  the  applause  of 
people  so  circumstanced,  let  those  who  are  versed  in  the  human 
heart  decide.     It  is  to  this  majority  that  the  Vocal  Sonatinas  prin- 
cipally, but  not  solely  appeal.    In  the  performance  of  these  compo- 
sitions, the  meanest  proficient  may  take  a  share,  and  consequently 
an  interest ;  and  those  performers  who  cannot  shine,  may  neverthe- 
less become  sociable  and  useful.     What  they  want  in  brilliancy, 
they  may  compensate  in  steadiness,  and  at  least  become  good  timists 
— an  important  acquisition,  of  which  an  exclusive  attachment  to  solo 
playing  deprives  us.    As  harmony  is  the  basis  of  composition,  so 
shoalil  it  be  the  principal,  and  the  constant  object  in  view,  in  the 
study  of  the  musical  classics ;  and  the  intention  of  thorough  bass,  is 
to  habituate  us  to  this  object ;  but  eternal  solo  playing,  on  the  con-  ^ 
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trary,  saps  the  very  foondation  of  musical  science.  In  compositions 
adapted  for  the  piano  forte,  the  fingers  are  agile,  \?hile  the  mind  is 
dormant.  We  do  much  and  learn  little ;  for  the  preliminaries  of  fin- 
gering and  time  being  adjusted,  the  rest  of  practice  is  un-idead  itera* 
tion,  to  intellect  purgatory  or  the  torpedo's  toucli.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  generally  the  case,  nor  will  be,  till  intellectual  pleasure  becomes 
popular ;  for  the  mind  unacquainted  with  scientific  research,  and  yet 
active  in  other  pursuits,  is  little  disgusted  at  practice,  and  where  the 
car  is  good,  that  little,  when  voluntary,  is  less.  But  after  all,  such 
proficiency  moves  within  very  narrow  limits.  Genius  and  science 
will  receive  little  encouragement  from  mere  practitioners.  The  lan- 
guage of  music  is  a  dead  letter  to  those  who  have  not  learned  ils  gram- 
mar, to  those  who  utter  delightful  sounds,  but  cannot  sympathize 
with  the  author  of  their  arrangement,  the  composer.  Still,  however, 
the  composer  and  the  performer  exchange  services  mutually  and 
equally  important ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  music,  like  the 
place  of  its  birth,  has  many  mansions ;  and  no  one  is  accountable  for 
choosing  that  which  pleases  him  best.  If  the  nature  of  the  Vocal  Sona- 
tinas be  rightly  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  their  tendency  is  not 
to  depreciate  any  department  of  the  art,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  every  department,  and  to  accommodate  every  prac* 
tioner;  from  the  beginner  at  his  flute,  to  the  proficient  qn  an  organ. 
Let  solo  playing  or  singing,  therefore,  have  its  due  share  of  publicity 
and  applause^  but  not  more  than  its  due.  Harmony  is  happily — 
providentially  I  should  say,  of  a  social  nature.  Every  one  with  a 
tolerable  ear  may  partake  of  it,  may  enjoy  it,  and  circulate  its  enjoy- 
ments^at  the  cost  of  little  pains  and  little  time.  A  concert  of  ama- 
teurs well  regulated  may  govern  the  musical  world,  and  the  Vocal 
Sonatinas  are  composed  for  such  a  concert.  They  are  addressed  to 
amateurs  and  to  professors,  and  do  not  obtrude  upon  the  ascendancy 
of  any  style  that  is,  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  in  vogue* 

The  odd  Numbers,  that  is  the  1st,  Sd,  5th,  &c.  are  generally  de« 
signed  to  accommodate  the  humblest  proficient ;  the  even  Numbers, 
those  more  advanced ;  and  some  of  the  compositions  in  these  Num- 
bers, proficients  in  the  first  class. — I  say  designed ;  for  I  speak  of 
the  plan,  not  the  execution  of  this  work — be  that  what  it  may,  the 
plan  is  what  I  am  here  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  every  point.  If  the 
model  of  this  plan  be  good«— if  its  principles  be  correct,  the  present 
ftjructure  is  really  a  secondary  object.    Another  structure  might  bo 
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better  executed  by  abler  hands,  or  the  plan  itself  improved  upon.  So 
nioch  the  better  for  the  musical  world.    But  though  it  is  not  for  me 
to  saj  how  this  work  is  executed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say 
something  of  vohai  is  done,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be  done ;  in  stating 
which  I  hare  no  intention  of  recapitulating  the  information  contained 
in  the  Introductory  Essays  to  the  Vocal  Sonatinas,  or  in  my  Address 
to  the  Philharmonic  Society;!  merely  mean  to  state,  that  consider* 
ing  music  as  a  study  and  as  a  recreation,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
qualify  the  work  for  both  these  purposes.     By  partly  labouring  on 
classical  ground,  partly  relying  on  independent  thought,  and  partly 
yielding  the  rein  to  fancy  and  sentiment,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
solidate a  permanent  style,  less  attractive  than  sound — less  capti- 
vating than  tenacious — less  calculated  to  take  the  heart  by  storm 
than  to  secure  it  by  gradual  approaches,  by  an  imperishable  conca- 
tenation of  intellect,  sentiment,  humour,  and  variety*    Such  is  the 
style  inculcated  by  the  classical,  and  attempted  by  the  original  com* 
positions  in  this  work — a  style  not  perhaps  the  best  for  obtaining 
popularity,  but  the  best  for  gratifying  those  whose  approbation  it  is  an 
honour  to  obtain,  and « the  best  for  opening  a  communication  between 
the  concert  room  and  the  study,  and  for  ensuring  those  *'  pleasures 
of  the  eveningthat  shall  bear  the  reflections  of  the  morning.*'   Such  is 
the  account  of  a  style,  which,  being  as  far  as  I  know,  original,  re- 
quires, as  I  apprehend,  an  introduction  which  none  but  its  author 
would  care  to  provide.  Originality  indeed,  unless  founded  on  solidity 
of  principle^  is  a  claim  not  worth  urging ;  and  where  the  basis  is  firm 
the  claim  may  be  dispensed  with.    1  am  not  labouring  for  the  repnta- 
tion  of  an  invention,  but  for  the  construction  and  establishment  of  a 
style  that  may  be  essentially  serviceable  to  the  musical  world,  to  the  . 
science,  to  the  art,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  trade.    To  contem- 
plate the  statue  in  the  block,  or  the  oak  in  the  acorn,  may  appear  a 
visionary  amusement.    That  such  effects  as  I  describe  may  result 
from  these  diminutive  essays  may  doubtless  be  <<  a  consummation,'' 
which,  however  ^^  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  is  hardly  to  be  expected ; 
but  I  would  fain  obviate  the  imputation  of  actual  trifling,  to  which  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  these  and  of  the  subsequent  essays  in  this 
work  will  subject  me  :  however,  they  will  at  the  same  time  prove 
that  I  do  not  treat  the  subject  with  such  inflexible  gravity  as  to  for* 
get  that  music  is  a  relaxation  as  well  as  a  study.    On  the  contrary, 
this  publication  will,  I  hope,  suit  the  humour  even  of  those  who  are 
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disinclined  to  think  at  all  seriously  of  the  art.  In  fact,  the  original 
purport  of  these  essajs  was  principally  relaxation :  they  were 
penned  to  fill  up  agreeably  the  intervals  of  professional  toil,  by  short 
exercises  in  composition.  Hence  the  words  of  these  compositions 
were  frequently  such  as  first  occurred. — The  fruit  of  these  labours 
arrived  at  maturity  by  slow  progression,  and  work,  at  first  light  and 
pleasant,  ended  in  grave  and  painful  application.  This  detail  may 
excite  a  smile  in  those  unacquainted  with  the  toils  of  composition, 
or  in  composers  themselves  who  have  happily  surmounted  suchdiffi* 
culties;  I  have  not,  confessedly,  in  the  construction  of  thu  work, 
though  some  styles  of  composition  are  doubtless  easy  enough.  Mar* 
TiAL  indeed  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  make  difficulties  of  trifles; 
but  he  that  has  a  proper  respect  for  the  public,  for  his  art,  and  for 
himsqlfy  has  better  authority  than  that  of  Martial  for  his  careful- 
ness. Besides,  brevities  are  not  necessarily  trivial :  the  JVon  nobis 
Domine  will  survive  swarms  o( grand  choruses,  grand concerioBy  and 
grand  sonatas.  Bulk  is  not  always  grandeur ;  and  when  it  is,  grains 
of  sand  make  the  mountain.  But  short  essays  in  musical,  as  in  lite- 
rary composition,  have  at  least  these  advantages:  they  cannot  be 
very  tedious,  and  they  aflford  variety.  Having  now  stated  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  me  to  plead  a  cause  which  would  not  have 
found  another  advocate,  I  have  only  to  add  that  my  motives  in  so 
doing  are  to  make  my  cause  intelligible  at  least,  if  I  am  not  happy 
enough  to  make  it  interesting.  -  Every  publication  indeed  must  rest 
ultimately  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  not  on  the  author's  opinion  or 
the  recommendation  of  friendship.  Be  it  so.  But  as  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work  I  have  spared  no  pains,  so  in  every  honest  endea- 
vour to  obtain  public  patronage  I  will  not  relax  in  diligence,  nor 
invalidate  by  indolence  the  claim  of  indulgence  usually  granted  to  a 
welMntended  but  imperfect  work. 

T.  D.  WORGAN. 
Sept.  26,  1820. 
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One  Dud  and  Six  Ballads^  with  an  Accompammemtfor  Ike  Piano  Forte; 
composed  by  Wesky  Doyle^  Esq*  Londoa.  For  the  Author. — 
By  the  Rojal  Harmonic  Institution. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  some  compositions  from 
the  same  hand  as  this  little  volume,  \vhich  exhibits  the  same  traits 
as  the  three  songs  to  which  we  allude.  Mb.  Doyle  writes  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  produce  effect  upon  an  audience  viva  voce^  and  it 
is  easy  to  (race  the  execution  of  a  singer  of  great  feeling  in  every 
note  and  passage  of  his  ballads,  at  the  same  time  that  wc  perceive  he 
has  been  little  accusto;ned  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  science 
upon  the  professional  performer,  nor  indeed  to  bend  to  any  laws  but 
those  his  discretion  and  his  observation  of  what  licenses  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  mixed  audience  will  allow.  His  passages  are,  from  this 
cause,  commonly  as  simple  as  possible  in  their  construction ;  they 
allow  the  fullest  latitude  for  pause  and  effect ;  they  lie  within  a  very 
moderate  compass,  and  they  abound  in  melody.  These  attributes  fit 
them  completely  for  the  general  purposes  of  amateurs,  and  we  may 
safely  recommend  them  as  elegant  productions. 

We  would  however  caution  the  author  against  the  too  easy  adop- 
tion of  beautiful  melody  without  questioning  his  memory  severely. 
We  know  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  resemblances.-^ 
Thosy  in  ^<  A  Soldier  to  the  Amo^s  side^^^  he  begins  with  almost  the 
exact  notes  of  his  friend  Ma.  Moore's  exquisite  ^^  Flow  on  thou 
shining  river"  published  in  the  first  volume  of  National  Airs.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  passage  of  unintentional  compilation  we  could  point 
out.  His  transitions  too  arc  sometimes  such  as  to  betray  the  unprac- 
tised aspirant.  But  Mr.  Doyle  has  clearly  a  sensibility  in  Music 
that  will  lead  him  to  command  the  feelings  of  others,  and  instead 
of  <^  making  one  more  attempt,*'  we  would  incite  him  to  study  the 
grammar  of  composition-^to  write  many  songs,  to  blot  much,  and 
select  austerely.  If  be  has  leisure  and  industry  for  thus  obtaining 
technical  facility,  we  are  persuaded  he  will  succeed  eminently  in  tlie 
style  he  has  adopted.  He  seems  to  be  intensely  susceptible  of  the 
charm  and  of  the  solace  of  music;  and  though  we  cordially  lament 
that  he  shonld  have  had  such  cause  as  his  prefatory  address  alludes 
to,  to  feel  its  value,  we  rejoice  in  the  effect,  and  subscribe  as  cor- 
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dtally  to  the  advice  he  gives  and  (be  inference  he  thus  draws : — 
^^  Various  as  are  the  destinies  which  hang  over  human  life — let  all 
who  have  anj  taste  for  Music  cultivate  it,  cherish  it  with  a  lover^s 
fondness,  but  tiot  with  a  miser^s  care.  It  has  acquired  a  very  general 
reception  in  societj-^it  involves  incalculable  advantages  to  iin  ama* 
teur."  There  lies  a  truth  far  more  important  to  youth  than  is  sus- 
pected under  this  recommendation,  and  particularly  under  the 
general  meaning  of  the  last  member  of  the  sentence. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  publication  without  censuring  the  careless 
and  incorrect  way  in  which  the  book  is  printed.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  the  Institution  from  whence  it  is  issued^  which  being  conducted 
by  men  of  science,  are  doubly  bound  (in  honour  as  tradesmen  and 
in  candour  as  professors)  to  protect  an  amateur  especially^  against 
the  blunders  of  the  people  they  employ,  which  are  such  as  a  com- 
mon publisher  would  blush  at.  There  are  errors^  in  music  and  in 
words,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ;  and  we  scarcely  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  work  in  this  respect  more  shamelessly  sent  forth. 


Tvoelve  Lessons  and  Two  Airs^  zsnth  VariaUons  for  the  Harp;  com* 
posed  for  young  Scholars  by  C.N*  Bochsa.  London.  Chappell 
and  Co. 

Fourteen  progressive  Lessons  and  Preludes  for  the  Harp  ;  composed 
by  F>  C.  Meyer.  London.  For  the  Regent's  Harmonic  Institution. 

^^  There  be  land  rats  and  there  be  water  rats,"  savs  one  of  Shakes- 
pear's  Characters,  to  which  piece  of  dramatic  zoology  we  may  add, 
there  be  a  species  of  marauders  in  music,  who  seize  without  remorse 
upon  the  property  of  other  men's  intellects,  endeavour  to  pass  them  off 
for  their  own,  and  take  the  profit  that  may  reward  the  transgression. 
We  have  held  up  one  or  two  of  this  honorable  fraternity  to  public 
animadversion,  and  we  lament  to  find,  that  there  are  fresh  accessions 
to  those  Chevaliers  dCindustrie  who  have  claims  to  our  attention. 

Between  tlie  two  sets  of  Lessons  before  us  there  will  be  seen  su& 
ficient  analogy  to  justify  oiir  imputing  to  Mm  Meyer  willful  pla- 
giarism from  Ma*  Bochsa  in  the  greater  part  of  bis  book,  as  the 
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reader  will  discover  if  he  takes  the  pains  to  compare  the  following 
analjsis  with  the  works  in  question* 

The  commencing  preludes  will  be  found  to  proceed  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  note  for  note  the  same  in  many  places,  except  that 
the  kej  is  changed,  the  original  being  in  Eb  major,  the  copy  in  C 
major.    Lessons  1,  both  in  common  time,  experience  the  same 
change  of  key,  and  Meybr^s  is  evidently  founded  on  Bochsa's, 
although  it  must  rather  be  called  an  imitation  than  a  direct  counter*  • 
part.     The  second  preludes  again  resemble  each  other  in  form,  viz. 
ascending  and  descending  arpeggios,  principally  the  latter.    In  the 
first  bar  they  both  commence  with  the  key  note  in  the  bass,  (Bociis  a's 
in  Eb  major,  and  Meter's  in  F  major,)  a  semiquaver  rest  in  the 
treble,  followed  by  an  ascending  and  descending  arpeggio ;  the  i>ext 
bar  is  slightly  altered  in  Meyer's  by  giving  the  5th  and  8th  of  thq 
dominant  to  the  left  hand  in  the  treble,  the  right  still  preserving  the 
same  form  as  in  the  first  bar,  and  tJius  agreeing  with  Ma.  B.'s.     It 
proceeds  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  prelude,  Meyer's  differ- 
ing from  Bochsa's  by  the  change  of  key  and  the  introduction  of  the 
left  hand  in  the  trebk.    Lesson  2,   The  resemblance  in  this  lesson  is 
still  more  decided  in  every  respect.    The  key  is  changed,  but  the 
time  is  the  same,  and  the  similarity  is  too  striking  to  require  analysis. 
Preludes  is  in  the  same  key,  Bb  major,  and  the  first  half  bar  is 
literally  the  same,  namely,  an  ascending  octave ;  the  other  half  of 
the  bar  differs  thus: — Ma.  Bocusa  ascends  the  other  octave,  while 
Mr.  Meyer,  by  repeating  the  key  note  at  the  end  of  the  first  oc« 
tare,  does  not  reach  the  conclusion  of  the  next  octave  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  bar,  and  thus  reverses  the  last  bar  of  Mr.  B.'s 
prelude.    He  then  takes  the  arpeggio  on  the  chord  of  G  minor,  fol- 
lowed by  the  subdominant,  dominant,  and  tonic.     Mr.  B.  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  ascending  scale,  takes  an  arpeggio,  or  the  sub- 
dominant,  dominant,  and  tonic,  the  last  bar  being  the  same  passage 
as  Ma.  M.  begfns  with  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  two  descmding  oc- 
taves, the  key  note  being  repeated  in  the  middle.     Lesson  S.    Both 
in  Bb  major,  both  minuetto  in  \  time.    The  imitation  Is  here  more 
artfully  conducted.    The  two  first  bars  of  Mr.  B.'s  lesson  are  in  the 
treble  nearly  note  for  note  the  same  as  Ma.  B.'s  5th  and  6th  bars, 
and  the  third  bar  it  in  both  treble  and  bass,  the  same  as  the  15lh 
bar  of  Mr,  B.'s.    In  the  second  part  of  both  lessons  F  is  the  bass, 
which  Mr.  B»  introduces  in  octaves,  while  Mft.  M.  repeats  one  note; 
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tbe  treble  of  the  sixth  bars  only  diflfer  in  filling  up  the  harmonies. 
Both  lessons  conclude  by  repeating  the  first  part  of  the  bar.  Pre- 
lude 4r.  These  preludes  are  upon  exactly  tbe  same  construction; 
the  keys  are  difierent,  but  they  proceed  almost  upon  the  same  har- 
mony; they  consist  of  alternate  ascending  arpeggios  in  treble  and 
bass.  Lessons  4.  Both  consist  of  ascending  and  descending  scales. 
Mr.  Bochsa  has  given  these  passages  only  to  the  right  hand, 
-while  Mb.  Mbter  has  placed  them  both  in  treble  and  bass.  The 
beginning  of  prelude  5  is  upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  chords — 
the  concluding  parts  are  totally  difierent.  Lessons  5  are  both  in 
common  time.  The  bass  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond  in 
construction,  and  this  is  the  principal  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  two.  We  trace  no  further  imitation  till  page  11,  of  Mb. 
Meter's  work,  when  we  find  a  striking  similarity  between  the  con- 
struction of  his  prelude  in  Bb  major,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bochsa*s  in 
G.  major,  page  10.  The  same  resemblance  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  M.'s 
prelude  in  G  minor,  page  12,  and  Ma.  B.'s  in  D  minor,  page  11. 

This  disclosure  might  suffice,  but  the  main  fact  is  yet  behind.  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  lessons  were  published  by  Mr.  Bochsa  in 
France,  and  republished  in  England  from  the  French  copy.  Of  this 
M  R.  Met  er  had,  we  presume,  possessed  himsel f,  and  the  transfer  must 
have  been  made  in  the  hope  of  escaping  observation.  It  is  our  part 
to  expose  such  unworthy  transactions,  and  we  shall  do  it  wherever 
the  proofs  are  so  clear,  most  unsparingly.  It  is  for  the  interests  not 
only  of  authors  but  of  publishers  that  we  should  do  so.  If  a  sum  be 
paid  for  copy-right,  it  is  given  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty. Should  it  however  become  feasible  to  persons  of  small  ca- 
pacity and  less  honesty  to  disguise  the  exterior  qualities,  while  they 
steal  the  solid  excellences  of  any  production  of  genius,  the  author 
will  no  longer  continue  to  obtain  his  reward,  because  the  publisher 
will  be  always  exposed  to  the  certainty  of  losing  the  advantage  be 
has  bought  the  moment  the  work  attains  celebrity.  One  of  the  most 
liberal  purchsisers  of  copy- rights,  Mr.  Powbr  has  been  harassed  by 
continual  plunder  in  such  ways,  and  he  is  not  the  only  publisher 
who  has  just  cause  to  complain.  We  most  partk)ulariy  lament  to  see 
the  Institution  ensnared  into  giving  its  name  (not  its  sanction,  we 
hope  and  believe,)  to  such  foul  practices,  because  being  themselves 
professors  of  the  art,  moat  of  them  composers,  anid  establishing  their 
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shop  upon  th^  especial  ground  of  extending  to  aatbon  a  wider  range 
and  more  assured  privileges  than  it  was  assumed  (though  scaroelj 
with  sufllcient  justificatbn)  thej  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  should 
seem  were  such  acts  spontaneousi  that  tbej  encouraged  the  surrep- 
titious proceedings  which  we  are  confident  they  would  be  the  first  (o 
disclaim  and  to  punish.  Now  be  it  obserred,  Ma.  Mb  y  br's  Lessons 
are  published ybr/Ae  Institution,  and  Mb.  Cbambe's  Sonata,*  (as 
wilful  or  as  wanton  a  plagiarism  from  Ma.  Clbmbnti's  as  ever  was 
committed)  bore  also  upon  its  exterior  trapper  the  same  declaration 
of  its  being  the  property  of  the  Firm.  We  are  convinced  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  ensnared  into  these  aggressions,  for  the  plain  reason, 
that  its  individual  members  have  too  much  honour  as  men  and  enjoy 
too  high  a  character  as  authors  and  professors,  to  sacrifice  that 
character  to  their  gains  in  their  secondary  and  corporate  capacity  of 
tradesmen .  We  are  guardians  of  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  to  pub- 
lication, and  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  we  are  determined  to  do  strict 
justice.  Woe  be  to  the  transgressor  who  commits  the  next  trespass ! 
he  has  fair  notice,  and  this  is  an  offence  against  T^hich  the  severity 
of  castigation  ought  to  increase  with  the  multiplication  of  the  crime. 


MozarCs  Masses f  with  an  acctmpankteni^  the  OrgoHyormnged  from 
thefuUscore^  by  Vincent  NorMCLOf  OrgamstU}  the  Pcrlmgupsc 
Embassy  m  London.    London.    Galloway. 

The  most  exalted  species  of  composition  to  which  science  can  dedi- 
cate its  powers  is  unquestionably  that  which  is  employed  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Whenever  therefore  a  genius  so  universal  as  Moz  Aftx's  in 
music  has  applied  itself  to  writing  for  the  church,  it  is  only  a  natural 
expectation  that  the  highest  fervors  of  his  spirit  and  the  richest  pro- 
ductions of  bis  mind  should  appear  in  his  work.  Such  perhaps  are 
the  anticipations  with  which,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  musical 
world  have  opened  Mb.  Noyello's  pages.  Nor  will  this  feelings 
be  at  all  decreased  by  the  celebrity  that  has  so  lately  and  so  enthii<»^ 
siastically  been  given  to  Mozabt's  name  in  Englandi  Ihiough  the. 

*  Reviewed  at  page  353,  vol.  9. 
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King*s  Theatre  more  especially,  and  which  has  difTusec]  the  knuw« 
ledge  of  his  minutest  beauties  of  melody  through  all  the  mnltiplied 
contrivances  the  modern  art  of  publishing  has  been  so  fertile  in 
establishing. 

If  there  has  been  at  different  ages  of  the  world  continual  changes 
in  the  style  of  ecclesiastical  music,  arisinj^  out  of  diirerent  notions  of 
the  due  degree  of  solemnity  which  sacred  services  demand,  those  dif- 
ferences will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  found  fe\?cr  at  the  present  day, 
because  they  spring  from  the  various  modificatious  of  devotional 
feeling,  as  well  as  from  the  several  orders  of  intellectual  capacity, 
and  of  the  infinitely  diversified  stages  of  musical  learning.     There 
may  also  be  something  of  a  Sectarian  principle  to  be  guarded  against 
in  the  general  contemplation  of  the   music  adapted  to  a  church, 
which,  in  a  Protestant  country,  is  regarded  as  eagi  rly  and  indiscri- 
minately grasping  at  any  means  of  engaging  the  affections,  however 
repugnant  to  reason,  in  its  forms  of  worship.    Hence  it  happens  that 
the  compositions  in  this  species,  though  from  the  hand  of  the  first 
masterS|  will  have  to  encounter  the  graver  objections  of  the  pious 
Protestant,  the  predilections  of  the  English  musician  versed  in  the 
learning  of  our  own  cathedral  services,  as  well  as  the  objections 
founded  on  more  generally  received  notions  of  the  purity  of  a  pecu> 
liar  form  of  worship.     Nor  are  these  discrepancies  in  the  elements  of 
judgment  to  be  found  amongst  Protestants  only.     We  know  very 
many  Catholics  who  object  to  figurate  composition,  and  some  cha- 
pels where  the  Gregorian  chant  alone  is  upon  principle  admitted. — 
In  pouitof  fact  the  definition  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the  word 
^^  sacred,*'  when  applied  to  music,  will  always  be  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  and  the  tempers  of  those  by  whom  the  defini- 
tion is  given.    From  these  premises  it  seems  to  follow,  that  it  is 
our  part  to  regard  these  compositions  of  a  great  master,  with  a  view 
to  discover  and  to  represent  how  worthily  he  has  employed  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  in  moving  tlie  highest  afiections  of  our  nature,  and 
to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  by  which  he 
has  exalted  or  extended  science  and  multiplied  the  means  of  rational 
delight  as  well  as  enlarged  the  accessory  treasures  of  Catholic,  wor- 
ship.   By  such  a  course  we  propose  wholly  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  a  prejudiced  judgnient,  and  to  measure  Mozart,  not  by  a  compa* 
rison  with  standards  which  bear  slight  and  ineffectual  relation  to  his 
works,  bat  bj  productions  of  a  similar  cast  and  character,  waiving  at 
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once  all  the  mooted  parts  of  proprietj,  except  such  as  are  obvious 
and  general. 

We  cannot,  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
first  requisite  of  church  music  even  by  veneration  for  the  great  name 
of  Mozart,  however  ardent  that  veneration  may  be,  nor  by  the  lati- 
tude to  which  our  liberality  will  carry  us.  We  have  now  a  letter  be- 
fore us  from  a  composer  of  the  purest  taste,  and  who  has  signalized 
that  taste  by  some  noble  works  in  the  ecclesiastical  style.  In  that 
letter  the  writer  briefly  discusses  the  question  before  us,  and  the  con« 
elusion  he  draws  is,  that  the  principle  of  taste  is  truth.  ^^  Now," 
he  says,  ^^  what  is  truth  with  regard  to  that  music  which  mortal  man 
addresses  to  his  Creator  and  Judge  ?"  Does  not  truth  require  that 
such  music  should  be  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  kind,  and 
that  the  soul  of  the  composer  should  seem  wiought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  exaltation  ?'*  Our  sentiments  are  very  much  in  accordance 
with  those  of  tbb«minent  person. 

Among  the  instances  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
true  ecclesiastical  style,  and  as  confirming  the  definition  we  have 
given,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  early  and  singular  fact  that 
conduced  to  the  distinction  of  Palbstbina,  and  fixed  the  retention 
of  music  in  parts  in  the  service  of  the  church  at  a  moment  when 
such  compositions  were  all  but  ejected.  The  Pope  and  conclave, 
according  to  Antimo  Liberati,  scandalized  at  the  light  manner  in 
which  the  mass  had  been  set  and  composed,  had  determined  to 
banish  music  in  parts,  when  Palbstrina  entreated  of  Pope  Marcel* 
lus  Cervinus  ^^  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his  design  until  he  had 
heard  a  mass,  composed  in  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  was  the  true 
ecclesiastical  style.  His  request  being  granted,  the  composition, 
in  six  parts,  was  performed  at  Easter,  1555,  before  4he  Pope  and  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals;  who  found  it  so  grave,  noble,  elegant,. learned, 
and  pleasing,  that  music  was  restored  to  favour,  and  again  established 
in  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites.  This  mass  was  afterwards  printed, 
and  dedicated  to  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  Pope  Paul  IV.  by 
whom  Palestrina  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Pontifical 
ChapeL*" 

*  The  friends  of  Choral  Music  will  doubtless  be  curioos  to  hare  a  faithful  and 
nmnte  account  of  a  composition  which  had  sufficient  power  to  presenre  their 
fi&Tourite  art  from  disgrace  and  excommunication ;  and  having  before  me  an  ac». 
curate  score  of  it,  which  Sigaor  Santarelli  himself  procured  for  me  out  of  the 
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In  this  qnotationfrom  Dr.  Barney,  we  may  add,  as  illnstrating  his 
notions,  the  few  sentences  following : — 

^^Palbstbina  haying  brought  his  style  to  such  perfection,  that  the 
best  compositions  which  hiLve  been  produced  for  the  church  since  his 
time  are  proverbially  said  to  be  alia  Palesirinay  it  seems  as  if  this  were 
the  place  to  discuss  its  merit. 

Though  good  taste  has  banished  fugue,  canon,  and  elaborate  com- 
positions from  dramatic  music,  yet  sound  judgment  has  still  retained 
them  in  the  church ;  to  which,  from  the  little  use  that  is  made  of 
them  elsewhere,  they  are  now  in  a  manner  appropriated.  On  this 
account,  like  the  Canto-fermo  of  the  Romish  service,  however  one 
chant  may  resemble  another,  and  the  subject  and  niodulation  of 
fugues  niay  be  stolen,  yet  they  will  still  be  in  the  style  of  cho- 
ral music,  and  never  awaken  ideas  of  secular  songs  or  profane  trans- 
actions, as  they  will  at  least  be  grave  and  decorous,  if  not  learned  and 
ingenious." 

In  another  part  of  his  history  the  Doctor  says — *^In  the  fifteenth 
century  almost  every  mass  was  composed  upon  the  subject  of  some 
well  known  song  or  ballad ;  but  these  airs  being  psalmodic,  and  lit- 
tle more  lively  or  varied  than  canto  fermo,  admitted  of  no  greater 
variety  of  modulation  than  the  ancient  chants  of  the  church,  upon 
fragments  of  which,  during  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  construct  the  chief  part  of 
choral  music* 

The  church  style  of  composition  was,  however,  much  altered  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  not  only  by  the  imitation  of  dramatic  miisiC| 
and  the  introduction  of  instruments,  but  by  writing  in  transposed 
keys,  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  scales,  which  too  strict  an 
adherence  to  the  species  of  octave,  and  modes  of  the  church,  had  oc- 
casioned. Indeed,  before  this  time,  there  was  no  decision  of  keys, 
either  in  sacred  or  secular  music,  according  to  our  present  rules  of 
beginning  and  ending  upon  the  chord,  major  or  minor,  of  some  de- 

Sistine  Chapel,  where  it  is  still  performed,  I  can  Tenture  to  assert,  that  it  is  the 
most  simple  of  all  Palestrina's  works ;  do  canon,  ioTerted  fugue,  or  compli- 
cated measures,  hare  been  attempted  throughout  the  composition;  the  style  is 
grave,  the  harmony  pure,  and  by  its  facility  the  performer  and  hearer  are 
equally  exempted  from  trouble. 

*  Araofig  Italian  professors,  the  various  styles  of  music  are  very  intelligibly 
expressed  by  the  terms  a  capeUa^  styh  ecckstastico^  spirituale^  pieno^  fitgatOy 
amcertatoy  for  the  Church. 
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terminate  note  of  the  scale.  The  prohibitions  were  so  numerous  in 
the  writings  of  the  old  theorists,  that  if  the  most  regular  modern 
compositions  were  tried  by  such  rules  as  subsisted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  they  would  appear  extremely^  licentious.  No 
part  was  to  be  extended  above  or  below  the  staff,  or  five  regular 
lines,  on  which  it  was  written;  the  combination  of  chords  was  never 
to  be  broken  by  moving  to  an  unrelative  harmony ;  and  the  intervals 
of  the  sharp  seventh,  the  tritonus  or  sharp  fourth,  false  fifth,  sharp 
second,  and  even  the  major  sixtli,  Were  prohibited.  Indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent composition  might  now  be  produced,  merely  from  ancient 
disallowances/'* 

The  science  and  learning  of  Dr.  Bumey,  not  less  than  the  entire 
devotion  of  his  mind  to.  the  subject^  of  music,  give  his  opinions 
great  weight  with  respect  to  the  style  of  church  music.  Nor  is  the 
Doctor  unsupported  by  names,  if  not  of  equal  celebrity,  yet  of  high 
authority,  as  well  as  by  a  sort  of  universal  consent  with  respect,  to 
the  presiding  gravity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  compositions  in* 
tended  for  devotional  exercises.  While  we  agree  in  the  principle, 
fully  and  entirely^  while  we  except  as  completely  &s  any  writers  who 
have  considered  the  subject  against  all  light  and  prophane  treatment 
of  the  music  of  the  church,  there  yet  appears  to  us  to  be  an  allow- 
ance for  the  various  associations  connected  with  the  worship  and  praise 
of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  for  the  intellectual  progression  of  ages, 
which,  perhaps,  demands  a  somewhat  greater  latitude  then  it  has 
been  customary  to  admit.    The  questions  for  consideration  are — 1st, 

♦  The  church  tones  were  properly  the  eight  modes  of  the  antients,  intro- 
troduced  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  by  Pope  Giiggory  the  Cheat 
into  the  rhpral  song.  Two  centuries  before,  the  Doric, Phrygian,  Fiydiau,  and 
Mixolydian  modes  had  been  adopted  in  the  churches  of  the  West  by  Bisuop 
Ahbrosius.  Pop£  Gregory  improTsd  this  choral  song  by  the  addition  of  the 
Hypodoric,  Hypophrygian,  Hypolydian,  and  Hypomixolydian  modes,  and  ewer 
since  the  whole  eight  modes  have  been  denominated  church  tones.  The  first 
of  these  church  tones  is  the  Doric  mode  in  D ;  the  second  is  likewise  taken 
from  the  Doric,  bat  usually  transposed  in  the  tone  G,.with  the  minor  third  ; 
the  third  is  said  to  be  in  £,  and  consequently  of  the  Phrygian  mode — but  the 
tone  A,  with  the  minor  third,  is  used  in  its  stead ;  the  fourth  is  the  real  Phry- 
gian mode,  in  £ ;  the  fifth  shoald  properly  be  the  Lydian  mode,  in  F — but  it  is 
commonly  transposed  to  the  tone  C,  and  treated  in  this  tone  like  the  Dorian 
mode;  the  sixth  is  the  Lydian  mode,  in  F — but  the  tone  C  has  crept  into  it, 
so  that  like  omr  Fijf  ;  the  seventh  should  be  the  Mixolydian  mode,  in  G — ^bot 
it  ku  been  traafflosed  into  the  tone  D,  with  the  major  third;  the  eighth  is  the 
Mixolydian  mode,  inG — ^but  which  is  frequently  treated  like  the  Dorian  mode. 
German  Dictionary, 
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whether  the  fervor  of  religious  praise — whether  the  elevation  of  reli- 
gious joy,  for  instance,  may  not  be  raised  and  exalted  by  music  of 
a  florid  and  figurate  nature  ?  2d.  Whetiier  such  affections  may  not 
be  more  completely  roused  and  excited  through  the  instrumentality 
of  such  means ;  and  lastly,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  musical 
knowledge,  attainments,  and  habits,  compositions  (although  they  be 
of  great  learning,  gravity,  and  strict  propriety,)  are  capable  of  rais- 
ing in  the  mind  the  desired  emotions  at  all  ?  To  assert  that  a  new 
style,  which  admits  the  modern  improvements  in  art  generally,  is  not 
indispensible  to  the  ends  we  seek,  appears  to  us  to  be  to  maintain^ 
that  church  music  shall  remain  stationary,  while  every  other  circum- 
stance of  our  nature  and  habits  is  undergoing  change  and  modifica- 
tion. The  truth  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  a  sympathy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  that  must  obtain  here,  as  in  every  thing  submitted  to 
public  feeling,  that  success  is  the  test,  and  that  what  has  the  most  be- 
neficial efiect  is  the  best*  At  the  time  Mozart  wrote  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extended  acquaintance  with  musical  resource  the 
world  had  attained,  demanded  not  only  grandeur  and  gravity, 
but  force,  variety,  and  })eauty  of  style,  to  engage  the  affections 
in  any  eminent  degree.  For  in  proportion  as  the  affections  are 
oftener  or  more  strongly  moved  on  ordinary  occasions  by  music,  a 
competition  is  established  that  acts  involuntarily  upon  the  hearer ; 
and  unless  the  music  of  the  church  keeps  at  least  an  equal  progres- 
sion with  the  improvements  going  on  in  every  other  branch  of  musi- 
cal composition  and  execution,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  its  extended 
agency  will  fail.  While  therefore  we  except  against  any  innova- 
tions that  can  be  associated  with  unworthy  feelings,  we  can  but  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  enlisting  into  the  musical  service  of  the 
church  every  power  of  the  mind  that  the  art  continues  to  add  to  its 
resources,  if  we  mean  to  give  music  any  agency  really  beneficial.  It 
is  however  curious  that  the  forms  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  worship 
allow  to  the  former  a  more  extended  eitiployment  of  these  rcs(»urces, 
notwithstanding  the  alledged  simplicity  of  its  forms  than  of  the  latter ; 
because  in  our  cathedral  service,  which  can  only  be  paralleled  with 
the  Catholic  masses,  the  anthems,  and  other  parts  that  are  sung, 
allow  of  a  wider  selection  of  subjects.  The  mass  is  confined  to  the 
expression  of  comparatively  few  ideas  and  emotions,  generally  im- 
precatory or  declaratory,  but  the  subjects  of  our  anthem  may  be  as 
various  as  the  texts  which  lie  within  the  choice  of  the  composer. 
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The  greatest  olyection  that  can  be  taken  to  Masses  m  general  is, 
that  composers  have  so  seldom  considered  the  nature  of  the  words, 
but  often  employed  them  as  if  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense  were 
of  no  importance,  simply  ivith  a  view  to  the  display  of  the  riches  of 
musical  genius  and  invention.  The  Masses  of  Haydn  in  ]jarticular 
abound  in  examples  which,  so  far  from  considering  as  praiseworthy, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  ba  justly  deserving  the  severest  repro- 
bation. 

Haydn  has  nevertheless  studied  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense, 
but  the  musical  department  was  that  upon  which  his  mind  appears 
to  have  been  most  deeply  employed.  He  aimed  at  a  new  style — at 
preserving  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  old  forms,  by  means  of  full 
and  rich  harmony  and  occasional  fugue ;  and  at  enlivening  them  by 
light,  fanciful,  and  brilliant  accompaniments.  To  the  English 
national  sense  of  propriety  his  Masses  in  most  instances  seem  there- 
fore ix>  want  the  grand  recommendation  of  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  words ;  and  they  must  be  intensely  studied,  before  even  the 
musical  connoisseur  will  discover  all  the  artful  contrivances  by  which 
the  composer  has  sought  to  conciliate  the  taste  both  of  the  learned 
and  the  lively,  in  the  construction  of  his  harmonies,  his  accompani- 
ments, aqd  his  melodies.  We  confess  we  think  he  has  failed,  and 
that  he  overshadows  and  even  obliterates  the  effects  of  his  erudi* 
tion  and  gravity  of  style  by  the  extreme  elaboration  of  his  instru* 
mental  parts.  We  speak  of  course  of  his  Six  Masses  for  a  full 
Orchestra.* 


*  The  accomplished  Editor  of  The  Sacred  Melodies,  in  a  note  inserted  in 
the  English  Translation  of  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Masses  of  the  former.  ^^  As  these  compositions  are  little  known  in  this  country, 
a  more  accurate  description  of  them  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  Of  the  six  Masses  for  a  full  orchestra,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any 
one  as  superior  to  the  rest.  They  are  constructed  upon  the  most  magnificent 
scale ;  and  require  the  space  of  a  cathedral  fully  to  develcpe  the  lofty  sentiments 
which  they  contain.  The  chorusses  must  also  be  broken  by  the  service,  to 
take  off  that  weight  upon  the  ear,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  an  uninter- 
rupted performance  of  them. 
/  The  first  Mass,  in  B,  is  of  a  mild  and  placid  cast ;  eveiy  moTement  is  solemn 
and  beautiful. 

The  ^*  Gloria  in  excekis  Deo  "  is  wrought  with  more  fire  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  piece.  The  Hosanna 
18  peculiar  for  its  graceful  simplicity. 

Mass  No.  2  is  in  C  major,  and  is  more  grand  and  animated. 

No.  3,  in  D  minor,  is  conceived  with  great  sublimity;  the  trumpets  which 
are  heard  in  the  interrals  give  it  a  majestic  air.    The  '^Gloria"  is  introduced 
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MozjiBT  Tras  contemporary  with  this  great  man.  It  will  be 
natural,  therefore,  to  expect  the  coinciding  characteristics  of  tlie 
9ame  age;  and  aft  Mozart  died  young,  and  wrote  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  lifej  it  may  be  not  less  anticipated  tluit  his  imagination 
should  exhibit  the  fervors  of  youth,  too  often  attracted  and  attached 
by  the  lighter  splendors  which  seem  necessary  to  sustain  the  vigorous 
fancy  and  buoyant  spirit  of  that  time.  We  say  these  are  natural 
anticipations.  We  shall,  however,  proceed  to  the  separate  examina- 
tion  of  th^  several  compositions,  and  leave  all  our  general  deductions 
to  conclude  our  review. 

The  first  mass  (in  C.)  opens  in  simple  majesty,  and  the  awful 
word  Kyrie  is  not  only  thus  expressed,  but  a  solemn  and  a  sad  effect 
18  pnxluced  by  the  modulation,  through  the  introduction  of  the  acci- 
dentals upon  the  accented  part  of  the  bars  in  the  bass.  One  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  most  revolts  our  Protestant  notions  of  propriety,  is 
the  florid  character  given  to  the  words  Kyrie  eldson  (Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us)^  and  from  this  fault  (carried  to  its  very  extremity  by 
Hatdn)  Mozart  is  not  exempt.  In  this  first  instance,  a  figurate 
solo  continues  this  noble  opening,  which  but  for  the  judicious  har- 
monies would  entirely  lower  its  high  tone.  To  this  danger  however 
the  composer  appears  to  be  alive;  for  he  returns  immediately  to  his 
magnificent  commencement,  constructing  new  upper  parts  upon 
nearly  the  same  bass,  but  thus  adding  variety  to  its  other  attributes. 
The  Gloria  rises  ^in  animation,  while  its  grandeur  is  increased  by  the 
simplicity.  The  iteration  in  the  bass  upon  the  word  miserere  is  a  fine 
expedient  for  the  production  of  sadness,  and  the  close  of  the  Amen 
is  remarkable  for  the  force  which  the  two  lower  parts  bestow,  though 
merely  by  means  of  the  intervals  of  the  common  chord,  echoed  as 
they  are  by  the  two  upper. 

by  the  major  key  in  great  splendor ;  and  the  soft  flowing  stream  of  melody 
which  proceeds  from  the  violins,  prepares  us  for  the  words  *'  Et  in  terra paxJ** 
In  the  ^^Creclo^^  a  close  canon  of  two  choirs,accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  the 
author  has  employed  the  ancient  style  which  in  his  hands  becomes  doubly  in- 
teresting, the  beauties  of  (he.  old  school  are  displayed  without  its  deformities. 

No.  4,  in  B,  contains  some  beautiful  quartettos  and  line  fugues. 

No.  5,  in  C,  is  of  a  grand  cast ;  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  song  is 
introduced. 

No.  ($,  in  B,  opens  in  a  most  impressive  style,  interspersed  with  solos,  which 
agreeably  relieye  the  ear.  The  "  In  gloria  Dei  patrisy^^  the  "  Et  incamafuSy** 
and  the  "  "  BenecHctuSy^*  are  all  excellent;  and  the  last  chorus,  "  Dona  nobis 
paceniy^  is  a  combination  of  beauty  and  sublimity  that  will  rarely  be  surpassed. 
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We  enccHinter  the  same  prejudices  (we  are  content  so  to  call  them) 
in  the  Credo;  to  whicK% solemn  declaratory  exposition  of  faith,  it 
appears  to  us.  Catholic  writers  are  too  liable  to  append  more  of  florid 
composition  than  the  sense  will  bear.  This  passage  is  not  perhaps 
so  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  remark  as  many  others ;  but  as  at 
the  outset  we  must  necessarily  take  more  particular  cognizance  of 
the  several  portions  into  which  the  Mass  is  divided  than  in  our 
future  notices,  we  here  submit  those  remarks  which  appertain  to  the 
subject.  Upon  the  word  descendU  the  very  natural  analogy  of  descend- 
ing notes  is  very  beaatifully  adopted,  and  we  notice  it  the  more  be* 
cause  the  same  passage  is  with  the  happiest  effect  reproduced  upon  the 
Amen.  The  adagio  upon  Et  incamatus  interrupts  the  ordinary  train 
of  feelings  into  which  we  had  begun  to  relax.  The  modulation  is 
singularly  fine  and  solemn  ;  and  the  Santtus  which  follows  is  superb 
in  itself,  but  exalted  in  effect  by  the  interspersed  strains  o{  Hosanna 
in  excelsis.  This  contrast  reaches  its  pitch,  after  the  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing Beneduius,  The  sustaining  notes  in  the  bass  and  treble,  ii^  the 
beginning,  are  particularly  expressive. 

The  Agnus  Dei  is  remarkable  as  apparently  affording  the  germ  of 
the  ideas  developed  in  the  opening  of  the  enchanting  song  ^<  Dcrve 
umo^'*  in  the  opera  of  Figaro ;  the  passage  being  the  same,  except 
that  the  one  is  in  f,  the  other  in  f  time*  We  shall  have  occasion 
henceforth  to  point  out  several  similar  elementary  passages,  that, 
like  the  use  of  short  strong  words  or  phrases  wherein  a  writer  is  apt 
to  express  similar  sentiments,  form  the  test  by  which  style  is 
recognised. 

The  quartett  and  chorus,  Dona  nobis  pacenty  is  made  up  of  elegant 
and  rivid  passages ;  and  its  fault  is,  that  it  is  more  sTpirited  and 
powerful  than  the  sentiment  justifies. 

If  the  second  Mass  (in  C.)  possesses  not  so  many  striking  points, 
there  is  yet  a  general  elegance  and  t)eauty  which  throws  the  soft 
light  of  delicacy,  refinement,  and  melancholy  sweetness,  over  the 
whole ;  yet  it  is  not  without  passages  of  peculiar  expression.  We 
may  instance  the  fine  solemnity  of  JFUius  patrisj  in  the  lower  staff 
of  page  6,  and^the  succeeding  Jl/fr^ifre  of  the  Et  incamatusy  which 
as  mnsic  is  exquisite — the  great  varieties  of  harmony  in  the  Cruci' 
jbcus — the  animation  of  the  Hosanna — the  lugubrious  effect  upoQ 
the  word  peccaia  in  the  Agnus  Dei  (page  28),  and  the  melody  of  the 
little  solos  interspersed  throughout.    We  think  portions  of  the  rudi* 
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ments  of  the  Benedictus  of  the  Requiem*  may  be  traced  to  the  Bene- 
dict us  of  this  Mass,  where  a  passage  exactly  similar  to  the  Agnus 
Dei  of  No.  I9  also  appears*  These  are  curious  analogies  only  as 
they  seem  to  shew  the  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  with 
which  Mozart  regarded  these  words  of  the  Mass.  The  expression 
of  the  Dona  nobis  pacem^.  though  according  with  the  common  ele* 
gance  of  the  whole,  is  yet  of  a  species  too  light  and  mirthful  to  hit 
the  temper  in  which  we  conceive  this  prayer  to  be  uttered. 

The  third  Mass  is  in  F,  and  begins  with  a  noble  organ  subject,  of 
the  style  of  an  older  date,  which  is  finely  wrought  into  the  Kyrie^  and 
appears  in  the  voice  part  and  accompaniments  with  consummate 
musical  effect — but  not,  however,  without  submitting  the  vocal  part 
of  the  service  to  our  former  objection  as  to  the  levity  of  its  expres- 
sion. "The  energy  of  artful  song,"  as  the  poetry  of  the  celebrated 
glee  has  it,  is  here  seen  "  to  wanton  in^the  wiles  of  sound.*'  This 
entire  Mass  is  however  more  choral  and  ecclesiastical  than  either  of 
the  former ;  it  abounds  in  learned  themes  elaborately  worked  upon, 
and  their  casual  appearance  in  portions  or  in  various  shapes  makes 
the  consummate  art  of  the  design  every  where  manifest.  It  is  a  per* 
formance  to  be  closely  and  long  studied. 

We  remark  that  in  the  Credoj  at  page  14,  our  composer  has  intro-  ^ 
duced  the  air  of  Handel's  "  Father  of  Heaveny^*  (Jud.  Mac.)  which 
is  also  the  subject  of  Sebastian  Bach's  grand  fugue  in  four 
sharps.  This  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  Mozabt,  as  he  has  used 
it  in  the  Sanctus  of  Mass  2,  and  as  one  of  the  four  subjects  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  incomparable  finale  to  his  JupUer  sin- 
ibnie.  Among  the  general  effects  to  be  observed  in  this  Mass,  we 
would  point  out  how  finely  sudden  and  short  changes  of  the  time 
are  interspersed;  particularly  on  the  word  *^  mortuorufn^^*  p&gc  21, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Benedictus^  page  S6.  The  Agnus  Dei  is 
exquisite,  both  in  the  melody  of  its  solos,  the  harmonies  of  its  full 
parts,  and  the  delightfully  soothing  variety  of  the  accompaniment. 
The  character  of  the  Dona  is  very  sweet  and  simple,  but  still  we 
think  too  light  for  the  divinely  serene  nature  of  the  tranquillity  for 
which  Christians  are  taught  to  pray. 

The  fourth  is  the  least  distinguished  of  any  we  have  yet  inspected, 
l^ut  it  is  not  absolutely  without  characteristics  of  the  great  musician* 

*  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  page  03,  also  exhibits  a  trifling  resemhlancf  t 
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Among  them  is  the  fine  expression  given  to  the  word  ^^  Crucifjcm^'* 
which  is  taken  by  t)ie  bass  singly  in  the  Ei  incamatus,  and  rises  four 
times  in  succession  by  a  semitone.  The  Cr^do  and  the  Et  ResurrexU 
are  constracted  upon  a  fine  florid  bass.  The  Sanctus  is  simply  solemn. 
The  Benedictus  is  curiously  and  somewhat  quaintly  set  off  by  an  ac- 
companiment of  triplets,  and  the  Dona  nobis  unites  elegance  with  an 
expression  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  the  truth  than  the  same  words  in 
the  former  Masses  convey. 

The  opening  parts  of  the  next  in  succession  are  more  strictly  choral 
than  usual,  and  the  structure  of  the  basses  something  (though  far 
short  of  the  magnificence)  in  the  manner  of  some  of  H  andel^s  organ 
music.  There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  first  notes  of  the 
Kyrie  and  the  March  in  the  Zauberflote,  the  melody  and  the  har- 
mony being  almost  note  for  note  the  same,  (allowing  for  change  of 
key,)  yet  they  arc  written  in  a  very  difierent  spirit,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  the  separate  passages  are  very  dissimilar.  Tliis  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  same  succession  of  sounds  is 
capable  of  raising  totally  different  emotions — which  seems,  we  think, 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  nature  of  intervals  as  the 
accessory  qualities  of  loudness  and  softness,  velocity,  and  distinctness 
that  move  the  affections ;  and  in  seeking  the  cause,  we  should  atlri* 
bute  it  rather  to  the  strength  of  the  analogies  and  associations  pre« 
dominating  over  the  physical  results  of  any  natural  perception  of 
sounds  to  which  no  definile  idea  is  affixed,  except  from  their  combina- 
tion with  words.  With  this  exception,  we  find  little  to  remind  us  of 
the  genius  of  Mozart,  till  the  melody  of  the  Benedictus  recalls  to  us 
his  peculiar  grace  and  suavity.  It  is  curious  that  Rossini  has  pre- 
cisely this  passage  in  the  opening  of  his  duet  ^^MiUe  sospirie  lagrime" 
in  the  opera  of  "  UAureliano  in  Palmyra.  The  Miserere  partakes  of 
the  same  elegance,  but  the  Dona  degenerates  into  the  usual  faulty 
substitution  of  joy  for  religious  peace. — They  are  not  synonimous. 

The  distinguishing  parts  of  No.  6  are  the  Sanctus^  (particularly 
fine)  the  Benedictus^  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  This  last,  in  the  key  of  B 
minor,  has  a  solemn  pathos  and  depth  of  feeling  which  almost  per- 
suade us  to  prefer  it  to  all  its  predecessors.  The  Dona  is  of  a  more 
mixed  character  than  heretofore,  softeping  but  not  obliterating  the 
too  common  objection. 

The  seventh  Mass  is  in  a  more  grave  and  noble  style  than  any  of 
the  former.    Tht  Kyrie  optHs  with  a  short  symphony,  in  which  the 
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marked  iteration  of  the  key  note  in  the  bass  bestows  so  solemn  jet  so 
perfect  an  expression.  This  is  continued  through  five  successive 
bars,  the  lugubrious  effect  being  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  flat  seventh  on  the  very  first  chord.  The  soprano  begins  the 
voice  parts  by  a  sustained  repetition  of  the  key  note,  while  the 
inner  parts  have  a  smooth  and  flowing  descent.  The  bass  answers  by 
a  sustained  bar  on  the  subdominant,  the  first  note  of  the  treble.  The 
whole  is  simply  but  expressively  wrought,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer  than  any  of  the  other  Kyries.  The  general  style  of  the  suc- 
ceeding parts  is  choral,  but  the  grandeur  is  softened  by  the  elegance 
of  the  melodies  and  intervening  ritornels,  which  are  however  by  no 
means  redundant.  The  harmonies  and  modulation  of  the  £^  incamatus 
are  excessively  rich  and  singular.  We  would  particularly  point  out  the 
very  fine  transition  upon  the  words  Et  Homo^  at  the  bottom  of  page  1 S, 
and  the  entire  succession  of  the  harmonies  till  the  composer  returns  to 
the  original  key,  almost  at  the  close,  (sepuUus  est^)  rendered  expres- 
sive by  concluding  with  the  tenor  and  bass,  thus  dropping  the  brilliant 
effect  of  the  higher  voices.  This  leads  us  to  observe  the  almost  uni- 
fonn  retardation  of  the  time  and  depression  of  the  voices  upon  the 
word  mortuorum  in  every  mass.  Mozart  thus  avails  himself  of  the 
analogies  by  which  "  the  cold  obstruction"  of  the  grare  may  be  best 
imaged.  There  is  no  general  expedient  employed  with  such  certain 
effect.  The  Et  incamatus  of  this  Mass  is  at  once  simple,  elegant,  and 
solemn.  The  Benedictus  too,  contrary  to  the  habitual  tone  of  think- 
ing discernible  in  the  composer's  general  method  of  setting  these 
words,  is  grave — consisting  of  very  little  beyond  the  plainest  counter- 
point. The  Dona  nobis  resumes  the  opening  subject  of  the  Kyrie, 
and  closes  the  work  as  it  began,  with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  solemn 
gracefulness. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  Missa  Brevis,  or  short  Mass  for  the  Minor 
Festivals.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Mozart,  that  this  is  to  be  esteemed  one  of  his  early  produc- 
tions. It  certainly  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
polished  refinement  may  be  combined  with  simplicity.  The  Benedictus 
particularly  illustrates  this  remark.  In  this  mass  may  be  found  more 
of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  germs  of  those  musical  ideas  which 
he  afterwards  dilated  into  such  rich  expansion  in  his  operas.  There 
•is  ii  passage  in  the  Sanctus^  page  12,  lower  staff,  upon  the  word 
Gloria^  which  seems  to  exhibif  the  embrio  of  one  in  the  beautiful 
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air  "  Dace  Sono,"  sung  by  the  ContessOy  in  Figaro.  The  concluding 
melody  and  harmonies  singularly  marked  by  the  motion  of  the  inner 
parts  of  the  accompaniment,  will  be  found  upon  the  words  dicangiary 
on  their  second  repetition,  after  una  speranza,  towards  the  close  of  the 
song.  The  same  song  bears  also  a  part,  mi  portasse  una  speranza^ 
(where  these  words  first  occur,)  which  may  probably  have  been 
derived  from  that  in  the  middle  stave  of  page  13,  upon  the  word 
Hosanna.  These  instances  will  afford  materials  for  those  who  love 
to  trace  out  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  indeed  in  these  masses  there 
appears  to  us  to  be  much  that  not  only  Mozart  himself  afterwards 
developed,  but  far  more  that  has  given  the  first  elements  of  their  com- 
positions to  a  large  proportion  of  modern  musical  writers  in  various 
styles.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  incessantly  studied  and  placed 
before  the  whole  world  of  composers  as  models  since  their  works 
-were  known  as  Handel,  Hatdx,  and  Mozart  have  been,  it  is  im- 
possible, we  say,  that  to  them  should  not  be  assignable  the  terms  in 
which  the  after-thoughts  of  the  later  race  of  musicians  have  been 
conveyed. 

The  ninth  (a  missa  brcvis  also)  we  should  conceive  to  be  the  work 
even  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  eighth,  because  it  exhibits 
so  few  marks  of  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  of  elaboration,  which 
grows  with  the  acquisition  of  the  means.  There  is  less  indeed  to 
remark  about  this  Mass  than  any  we  have  yet  met.  It  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  neither  grave  nor  light.  It  gives  great  scope  to  the  tenor, 
who  is  solo  through  a  great  portion  of  the  whole. 

The  tenth  Mass  is  in  parts  especially,  amongst  the  most  fanciful 
and  elegant  of  his  compositions,  though  perhaps  from  its  being  less 
in  an  ecclesiastical  style,  it  demands  more  liberality  in  the  critic.  The 
Kyrie  appears  to  us  very  obnoxious  to  this  censure,  for  its  levity 
borders  on  vulgarity.  The  adagio^  Et  incamalus  is  very  impres- 
sive. The  Benedictusy  a  solo  for  the  soprano,  is  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  its  melody,  and  the  Jgnus  Dei  for  its  bold  transi- 
tions and  masterly  harmonies.  The  Dona  nobis  is  very  original, 
and  if  executed  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  which  shines  in  its  con- 
ception, is  truly  fascinating.  The  motivo  is  beautifully  simple,  and 
is  wrought  up  and  diversified  with  admirable  skill.  This  movement 
wras  probably  a  favorite  air  with  the  composer  himself,  if  we  may 
found  such  a  conjecture  upon  the  common  marks  of  favoritism,  the 
time  he  dwells  upon  it — ^the  repetitions,  the  inexhaustible  fancy  with 
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nfhich  he  has  treated  it  throughout  the  various  modulation,  and  the 
obvious  reluctance  with  which  he  relinquishes  it  for  the  coda  (under 
the  form  of  a  pedal  point)  with  which  it  terminates.  We  caution  the 
examiner,  however  concerning  the  mode  of.cxecution,  for  thb  seems 
to  us  one  of  those  things  which  maj  easily  be  ruined  by  an  injudi- 
cious performance.  It  requires  the  utmost  delicacy  and  propriety, 
both  in  the  time,  degree  of  force,  and  entire  manner.  There  is  a 
passage  of  a  bar  or  two,  note  for  note  the  same  with  one  in  the  air  of 
"  The  marcellous  work^''  in  Haydn's  Creation. 

The  next  is  also  one  of  the  superiors,  both  in  the  general  design 
and  in  the  detail  of  its  execution.  The  Kyrie  and  Gloria  arc  more 
bold,  but  at  the  same  time  more  grave  and  magnificent  than  usual. 
The  Sancius  has  a  full  solemnity,  and  the  Pleni  sunt  cceU  et  terras^ 
animates  by  its  noble  simplicity  not  less  than  by  its  spirit  and  force. 
The  Agnus  Dei  is  at  once  graceful  and  affecting — the  beauty  of  the 
melody  leaves  the  first  train  of  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  the  har« 
mony  the  last.  The  transition  from  D  minor,  through  B  flat  major, 
to  the  key  of  F^  is  particularly  effective.  We  reckon  this  amongst 
the  most  striking  of  the  Masses.  In  it  is  to  be  found  another  resem- 
blance, if  not  the  origin,  of  one  of  his  other  works.  It  is  the  passage 
in  the  fourth  bar  of  page  32,  which  is  very  like  that  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  one  of  his  most  masterly  sonatas ;  in  the  finale 
see  the  Cahiers. 

The  twelfth  Mass  is  a  composition  to  descend  to  the  latest  posteri- 
ty, and  had  Mozart  written  nothing  but  this  or  even  parts  of  it 
alone,  his  name  would  have  been  immortalised  amongst  musicians.  It 
commences  in  G,  but  in  the  course  of  its  various  movements  extend- 
ing through  73  pages,  it  adopts  the  several  keys  to  which  belong 
those  particular  analogies  and  effects  the  composer  appears  to  have 
sought  to  obtain  with  the  most  sedulous  care,  as  well  as  under  a  feel- 
ing and  apprehension  of  his  subject  that  amount  almost  to  inspira- 
tion. At  every  step  in  our  progress  througli  this  article  we  have  felt 
the  increasing  diflSculty  of  doing  even  partial  and  incomplete  justice  to 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  Noyello  has  presented  to  the  world,  and  the 
study  of  this  Mass  overwhelms  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  own 
insufficiency,  as  well  as  that  of  the  limits  by  which  we  are  confined. 

The  Kyrie  unites  grandeur,  solemnity,  eloquence,  and  pathos  in 
a  manner  .unexampled.  From  a  portion  of  the  accompaniment,  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixth  bar  of  the  middle  stave  of  page  3,  (a  passage 
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cOTftiimaltj^  recniring^)  Wijj^titt  seems  to  hire  borrowed  one  of  th^ 
modi  e^rpressive  ada^itatiottS)'  ot  Which  he  appears  to  be  equally  fontt^ 
in  the  iluet  «  Fred  per  <c,"  in  his  «  //  Trtanfa  deit  Jmbrefratemo'^ 
These  resemblanceGfi  if  the  effects  of  design,  manifest  how  much 
the  worldf  bwes  to  MozARty  or  if  only  casual,  bow  much  his  genius 
has  anticipated. 

The  Gloria  open^  moist  biagnificenfly  ih  unislon  with  the  notes  6f 
the  commoor  chord  of  G  in  succession  (though  of  une'qtiaf  times),  with 
a  trpfflpet  accompanimenf .  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  splendid 
or  more  simple  di  oftce.  Th^  Qui  tollis  which  8u'c<iceds',  is  not  less 
original  than  beautiful  in  its  melody  and  accomfpaniment.  The 
rbing  of  the  bass  by  semitones  repeated  through  the  Miserere^  and 
again  resorted  to,  thongh  with  a  difl^rence  in  the  following  Sumpe^ 
has  a;  prodigiously  fine  wailing  effect.  This  is  a  frequent  expedient 
with  Mozart,  who  has  availed  him'self  much  of  it  throughout.  It 
appears  again  in  the  Credb.  The  noble  fugue  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria 
doses  this  part  of  the  service  with  a  vigour  which  all  may  feel,  but  none 
except  those  whom  musical  erudition  enables  to  judge  as  well  as  feel,' 
can  duly  appreciate.  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  composition.  The  tit 
incarnatus  is  exquisite.  The  flow  of  the  melody  is  so' graceful — the 
answers  are  so  finely  made  in  the  i^veral  parts,  and  the  whole  is' 
so  divinely  pathetic  as  welt  as  simple,  t'h'at  we  thought  it  could  not 
be  exceeded,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Benedicius.  We  do  not  however 
purpose  io  let  this  carry  us  past  the  noble  Et  resurrexit^  Raised  to  a 
degree  of  almost  unequalled  splendour  by  the  florid  bass  wliich  gives 
sach  force,  dignity,  and  fire  to  this'grand  movemeht.  Again,  we  must 
recount  the  effifct  of  simplicity  in*  (h6  SdA'ctuSf  which  in  the  close 
thrills  every  nerve,  and  the  energy  this'q'uaKty  imparts  to  the  words 
Pleni  sunt  ccbU,  &c. 

For  the  Benedictus  Vfe  hnve  no'X^i^gna^eihvd  can  adequately  con- 
vey OUT  sense  of  its  various  p6rfe<^tiohs.  ftnpressed  as  we  are  by  a 
tboimigh  and  long  acquaintance  With  the  BenediSius  of  thh  Requiem^ 
we  cannot  Help  asst^ing  td'fhisr  of  the  12th  Sfdiss' a  superior  place^ 
to  which' we  think  it  is  entitled  by  the  solbs^  by  the  charm  of  the 
accompaniment,  by  the  rafi^ty,  beauty,  and  inexhaustible  invention 
and:  a!^  disiUayed  ttf  rou^h  tbe  eAttbi  aUd*  {Arotrabted  whole.  The 
acdompanirfierit,  whether  Mt  reg^M  the  structure' of  the  bass  or  of 
the  upper  parts',  upon  idiit5h  the  c6mik)^^ir'  alt'erhat^y'  delights  to 
exhibit  his  po*^^,  olfibttfr  thlft  aklO«  altdhishiHj^  {Hrobfb,^  not  bnl|r  of 
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imaginatiofl,  but  of  the  moat  polished  judgment.  And  here  vre  can* 
not  defer  to  notice  the  consummate  skill  with  which  Mb.  Novello 
has  managed  the  difficult  task  of  arrangement. — It  was  our  intention 
to  have  reserved  all  commcnfs  upon  this  department  of  the  work  for 
the  last  place — but  praise,  not  premature,  is^  here  extorted  from  us. 
The  Editor,  erudite  alike  in  the  theory  and  practice,  has  made  his 
adaptation  as  full,  rich,  and  various  as  possible,  embracing  all  the 
effects;  and  though  probably  intending  his  arrangement  for  the 
more  accomplished  class  of  performers,  yet  scarcely  any  of  the  pas- 
sages will  be  found,  after  the  necessary  practice,  to  be  too  difficult 
for  the  generality  of  accompanists. 

We  wish  that  our  review  of  this  Mass  could  close  here.  ^'  See 
Naples  and  die,"  say  travellers.  If  we  should  still  desire  to  live, 
and  hear  the  Benedicius  again  and  again,  we  may  yet  wish  the  Dona 
nobis  had  never  been  written,  or  rather,  not  so  elaborately  wrought. 
Parts  of  it,  the  conclusion  particularly,  are  soothing  and  delightful — 
but  the  middle  of  the  movement  is  worked  too  much  in  the  man- 
nerism of  the  close  of  an  overture ;  indeed  they  cannot  fail  to  convey 
the  belief  that  Mozart  wrote  as  if  he  were  working  up  a  conclusion, 
without  sufficiently  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  termination,  not 
fitting  it  to  the  composition  in  its  general  style  and  its  particular 
adaptation  to  the  words.  We  regret  this,  as- we  esteem  it,  unfortunate 
inters persion  of  a  mere  common- place  train  of  perceptions,  because 
it  irritates^  and  so  in  some  degree  obliterates  the  satisfaction  which 
every  note  of  the  former  part  inspires,  and  impressively  inspires,  from 
the  first  chord  of  the i^ne  to  the  last  of  the  Benedicius.  We  almost  \ 
wish  Mr.  NovBLiiO  had,  with  ajudicious  daring, expunged  the  mid- 
die  part  of  the  Dona^  and  our  delight,  we  might  say  our  raptures, 
would  have  been  as  perfect  as  intense. 

We  cannot  quit  this  Mass  without  pointing  out  what  every  body 
will  discover,  the  introduction  of  the  opening  of  the  minuet  of  i/  Doh 
Giovanni.  It  occurs  in  the  ninth  bar  of  page  49,  and  is  afterwards 
repeated. — The  minuet  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious 
things  Mozart  ever  wrote ;  for  while  the  vocal  parts  take  different 
melodies,  admirably  adapted  to  the  characters  to  which  they  are 
given,  he  has  contrived  that  three  different  orchestras  shall  all  be 
performing  togetl^er,  but  indifferent  measures,  viz.  one  In  |,  one  tn|, 
and  another  in  f;  one  playing  a  minuet,  the  second  a  country  dance, 
and  the  third  a  waltz,  but  all  so  skilfully  colnbined,  that  these  appa- 
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renllj  incompatible  moyements  do  not  at  all  interfers  tvilh  each 
other. 

There  is  internal  evidence  to  support  the  supposition  entertained 
by  very  competent  judges,  that  the  Kyrte  and  Gloria  which  consti- 
tule  No.  13,  were  written  in  Italy ;  for  it  is  usual  there  to  set  these 
parts  of  the  Mass  for  particular  occasions,  and  to  divide  the  latter 
into  detached  solos,  duets,  &c.  The  Grermans,  on  the  contrary, 
make  the  Ghria  one  consistent  whole,  choosing  a  subject,  which 
they  only  relieve  by  short  solos.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
style  (which  bears  occasional  similitude  to  Astorga,  Pbrgolesi, 
and  Sarti)  is  more  Italian  than  his  other  works.  The  most  beauti- 
ful piece,  and  that  most  in  his  own  manner,  is  the  Domine  Dtus^ 
which  is  devotional  and  solemn.  The  fine  fugue.  Cum  sanctOy  par- 
ticularly where  the  subject  is  brought  in  in  the  bass  (bar  13,  pageS5,) 
is  similar  as  to  subject,  though  not  in  treatment,  to  one  by  Al- 
BReciiTSBRRGER,in  Clementi^s  Practical  Harmony,  vol.  1,  p.  67. 
The  duet,  Christe  Eleison^  is  a  fine  composition  alia  Capella — but  on 
the  whole  we  are  not  so  captivated  by  this  as  by  most  of  the  others. 

The  Mass  No.  14  uniles  elegance,  pathos,  and  solemnity  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  any  of  the  former,  though  neither  so  magnifi- 
cent nor  so  studiously  wrought  as  some  others.  The  Ki/rie  (no 
ordinary  praise)  is  appropriately  beautiful — the  nielody  of  the  Et 
Jncamatus  not  less  so,  and  the  Sanctus  eminently  devotional.  The 
Benedictus  affords  perhaps  the  only  instance  known  since  the  days  of 
Palestrina,  of  those  words  being  set  as  a  fugue.  The  Jgnus  Dri 
is  an  exquisite  solo  for  the  soprano,  and  resembles  the  beginning  of 
the  air  in  Figaro^  "  Porgt  Amor^'*  The  key  is  the  same,  and  the 
management  of  the  wind  instruments  (obligati  throughout  the  score) 
is  (we  are  told)  so  strikingly  similar,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  movement  having  first  suggested  that  charming  song. 

The  length  to  which  our  article  has  already  extended,  warns  us 
that  we  must  rest  upon  the  universal  reception  which  the  Requiem 
has  met  throughout  the  world,  rather  than  upon  any  comments  it  is 
within  our  competency  to  make  upon  this  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Mozart's  sacred  works.  So  wonderfully  indeed  does  k  combine 
all  the  attributes  of  grandeur  in  design  and  execution,  so  conccNtrated 
and  deep  and  intense  is  the  feeling  that  it  inspires,  so  inimitable  the 
imagination,  so  sound  the  judgment,  so  consummate  the  mastsry 
over  all  the  erudition  and  all  the  graces  of  the  art  possessed  by 
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Mozart  and  exerted  upon  this  bjs  l^^t  eficirty  t)iat  it  mij^l^t  flmmt 
seem  impossible  to  resist  the  belief  of  a  supernatural  stimulus  wbicli 
^hc  story  connected  Avith  its  producjiop  19  calcuUted  to  engender, 
did  we  not  know  that  in  human  aShirs  a  cause  equal  to  \is  effect  is 
generally  to  be  (raced  out.  Such  a  cau^e  we  should  say  existed  in 
the  actual  state  of  excessive  irritability  to  which  the  nerves  of 
Mozart  were  excited.  This  was  the  very  condition  upon  which 
any  extraordinary  circun\stance  would  act  i^ith  double  fof^ce  ;  and 
when  the  mind  had  received  the  impressions  lyhich  l^is  mipd  is 
related  to  have  received  from  the  commission  of  the  stranger  who 
employed  him  in  this  worjc,  (he  very  pifcdjspQsition  B,nf\  the  im- 
pression would  reciprocate  their  mutual  power  and  bring  Q;n  that 
enthusiastic  and  preternatural  depth  of  feeing  and  vigour  of 
tho\ight,  of  which  there  are  so  many  marks  in  every  bar  of  this  pro- 
digious effort.  So  multiplied,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  exalted 
indeed  are  the  triumphs  of  genius  throughout,  ^hat  a  volume  to 
students  in  composition  might  be  usefully  written  to  illustrate  the 
philosophy  and  the  science  of  the  Requiem. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  viz.  the  very  difficult  question  of  who  finished  the  work.  To 
us  it  seems  to  turn  upon  the  state  of  consciousness  as  to  his  approach- 
ing death  under  which  Mozart  appears  to  have  written.  It  is 
quite  clear,  that  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  his  apprehensions 
concerning  his  impending  fate^  it  did  not  impel  him  to  any  intermis- 
sion or  relaxation  of  Uis  desire  tp  make  this  the  most  perfect,  as  he 
anticipated  it  was  th.e  last  monument  of  his  genius.  He  still  kept 
pn;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  his  invention  exli^austed — as  there 
^  but  slight  authority  in  his  former  productions  for  his  recur- 
ringp  to  subjects  already  applied,^  and  more  e^PfSCi^Uy  (upon  which 
Mr.  Novello  very  judiciously  insists)  as  the  words  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  he  did  not  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  Requiem  is  hereby  afforded.  This  latter  argi^- 
^ent,  l^owever,  nsay  perhaps  be  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  Cormei; 
instances,  although  Mozart  hs^s  obviously  studied  ipore  severely 
in  thi^  M;ork  than  i^  most  of  hijs  Masses  the  ajdaptation  of  sound  to 
sense,  as  we\l  as  in  the  Kyrie  itpelf^  whicif  i^  iif^  sif^ect  repeated^ 

But  there  ij;  yet  a,Qother  circun^stanjce  whicl^d^iuids  explanalionp 
Had  tlie  whple  not  been  l^i^  vork^  it  it  singiflar  tbaf,  each  part  shoii)4 
kt  actually  Cf^mpj[etei  ai^d  that  the,  haifd  of  fat^.  should  have  anrestei), 
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Ijiscoprse  at  ibe  exact  conclusiop  ofwj  one  clivi^ion  qf  the  subject; 
jet  had  he  left  any  portion  in  an  incipient  state,  it  i^  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  mcoiory  of  sq  curiqus  a  pe^rticular  should  have  been 
lost  or  suppressed*  There  is  certainly  no  one  so  competent  to  de* 
cide  this  point  from  internal  evidence  as  Ma*  Noye^lo,  and  from 
bis  great  authority  we  are  exceedingly  loth  to  dissent;  bqt  when  w^ 
consider  the  acknowledged  state  of  weakness  to  which  MozxaT  was 
reduced,  the  apprehension  of  de^th  under  which  be  wrote>  the  inevit- 
able fatigue  and  wearisome  exha^ustion  which  so  mighty  an  exertion 
must  bring  upo^n  a  frame  so  near  extinction,  and  the  desire  he  enters* 
tained  to  complete  this  co^iqft^ssion — when  we  couple  with  these 
considerations  the  melancholy  satisfaction  with  which  aff^tion  loves 
to  dwell  upon  the  minute  circumstances  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  survivors  of  departed  genius  always  strive  tq  perpetuate 
^very  particular,  and  the  last  most  especial^,  that  attended  its  de^  • 
dine,  we  cannot  help  inclining  to  thp  opinioa,  that  had  any  othei: 
hand  been  employed  in  the  conclusion,  there  would  have  been  evidence 
of  the  fact  more  conclusive  than  ia  to  be  drawn  froo(itbe  very  natural 
supposition  of  Mozart's  anxiety  tq  give  the  utmost  diversity  to  his 
composition. 

Qur  general  opinions  will  bo  gathered  from  tjlie  particular  relation  we 
have  given.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  these  productions  with 
(he  highest  veneration.  Genius,  by  which  we  mean  to  signify  that 
inventive  faculty  which  invests  its  object  in  new  and  (beautiful  forms, 
chines  throughout,  while  the  depjth,  fertility,  and  e^i^ition  of  Mo- 
XARx's  mind  have  been  shewn  in  the  combination  of  antient  learning 
with  modern  elegance,  and  gracefulness  of  musical  phraseology  with 
fj^  intensity  of  feeling,  peculiarly  his  own.  It  has  been  his  particu^ 
lar  attribute  to  sustain,  by  a  constant  flow  of  melody,  all  those  parts 
where  his  harmonious  combinations  are  most  grave  and  striking,  and 
his  transitions  of  the  grandest  nature.  It  was  his  to  give  almost 
equal  beauty  to  all  the  parts  of  his  score,  and  to  enrich  accompani- 
ment without  degenerating  into  frivolous  elaboration.  He  has  too^ 
in  many  instances,  thrown  such  philosophical  light  upon  the  art  of 
expression,  that  they  will  enter  into  the  theory  as  examples,  and  be 
received  as  rules. 

Yet  it  must,  upon  *the  whole,  h^  admitted,  that  the  Masses  are 
composed  in  a  mixed  style,  not  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  nor  indeed 
without  a  certain  allowance  of  dramatic  effect.    It  is  this  admixture  * 
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that  has  given  an  air  of  levitj  to  some  of  the  Kjries,  the  Credos,  and 
the  Donas,  as  well  as  the  latitude  he  has  taken  from  the  examples  of 
other  writers  for  the  church,  in  setting  these  parts  of  tlie  Mass  to 
strains  which  certainly  scrveto  diversify,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  tend  to  weaken .  and  lower  the  high  tone  of  feeling  the  most 
awful  of  all  pravers — Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  Christ  have  mercrj 
upon  us !  ought  to  inspire.  From  this  effect  the  Masses  are  certainly 
not  to  be  exempted.  But  when  we  consider  the  body  of  composition 
and  the  generally  exalted  solemn  raptures  of  the  conceptions  and  the. 
expression,  we  are  acquainted  with  scarcely  any  thing  equal  in 
merit,  except  it  be  a  few  of  our  own  cathedral  services,  and  nothing 
superior,  save  some  of  Handel's  noblest  sacred  works.  And  when 
we  take  into  view  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  universality  of  the 
language,  the  genius  of  the  man,  the  grandeur  of  the  designs,  and 
the  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  execution,  we  say  at  once  this  is  a 
work  for  all  countries  and  all  time. 

To  the  Editor  belongs  as  great  praise  as  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  learning,  taste,  labour,  diligence,  and  accuracy,  necessary  to  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  such  a  work.  Mr.  Novello  has, 
we  believe,  made  it  entirely  correct,  while  he  has  in  his  organ  accom- 
paniment comprehended  the  real  extent  of  the  author's  designs,  and 
placed  the  valuable  parts  in  a  lucid  and  elegant  manner,  making  the 
whole  as  full,  judicious,  and  complete  as  was  possible.  His  direc- 
tionsffor  the  use  of  the  stops  are  also  particularly  valuable.  In  few 
words,  Mr.  Novbllo  has  raised  in  England  a  classical  and  perdu- 
rable memorial  of  Mozart's  fame,  while  his  own  name  will  livens 
the  architect  who  has  collected  and  constructed  into  one  solid  and 
superb  fabric,  those  materials  which  the  prodigality  of  genius  had 
scattered  abroad. 
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Somda  foi^  Vie  Piafio  Forte^  with  an  Jccompamment  for  the  Violin  or 
Flute  (ad  KbUum)  /  composed  hy  J.  B.  Cramer.  London.  By 
the  Royal  Harmoaic  lasiitution. 

Whenever  we  see  the  name  of  this  composer,  we  instantly  anti- 
cipate grace,  melody,  and  science,  so  strongly  are  those  properties 
associated  with  the  works  of  Mb.  Cbameb.  We  therefore  enter 
apou  the  generally  pleasing  task  of  examining  any  production  of  his 
with  a  fervour  of  expectation  which,  while  it  disposes  us  to  look  most 
favourably  on  the  work,  is  also  liable  to  a  stronger  revulsion  when- 
ever it  has  chanced  that  disappointment  has  succeeded  and  chaced 
away  the  more  agreeable  visions  of  expectancy.  The  sonata  before 
us  has  unluckily  this  latter  tendency. 

It  is  written  in  the  key  of  D.  The  theme  is  of  an  ordinary  and 
common  description,  affording  us  no  idea  why  such  a  mind  as  Mr. 
CAAMEa*s  should  consent  to  its  adoption.  The  commencement  too 
is  treated  in  an  antiquated  style.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  bar,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  the  author  comes  to  a  full  stop.  This  sudden 
suspension  is  rarely  made  use  of  by  judicious  composers,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  listener  time  for  digesting  some  elaborate 
preceding  part,  for  the  immediate  effect  of  the  suspension  itself,  or 
to  prepare  the  auditor  for  some  extraordinary  modulation.  We  here 
however  find  neither  of  these  purposes  attained.  The  following  bar 
consbts  merely  of  two  chords  of  minims  in  the  relative  minor,  which 
is  a  very  ordinary  transition.  He  then  naturally  glides  into  the  key 
of  A,  in  which  he  has  an  extraneous  little  passage,  which  cannot 
lM>wever  be  called  the  passetto.  From  this  he  wanders  about  through 
many  bars,  without  meaning,  or  indeed  any  connection  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  until  he  makes  his  close  in  A.  The  coda  which  fol- 
lows, though  rather  common  place,  is  treated  agreeably  in  a  kind  of 
dialogue  between  the  piano  forte  and  flute. 

In  the  second  part  he  takes  the  subject  pleasantly,  in  the  fifth  of 
the  relative  minor  of  D,  which  naturally  leads  him  into  the  key  of  G 
and  its  relative  minor  E.  This  part  is  wrought  into  an  agreeable 
dialogue  between  the  two  instruments.  He  then  falls  back  into  the 
relative  minor  of  the  original  key,  which  leads  him  into  F  minor, 
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ivhere  be  makes  a  suspended  close  ad  libitum.  He  next  takes  abrnpt* 
Ijr  the  original  key  with  good  effect,  but  introduces  passages  alto- 
gether irrelative.  From  this  he  proceeds  to  the  dominant  with  the 
chord  of  the  7th,  and  Ufttt  a  fril  dtop  tegitts  the  subject  again,  varied 
with  a  little  riioduWrtion;  A  sfadrt  pl^afSMaige  ih  the  organ  style,  having 
no  relation  either  to  the  subject  or  the  tithet  passages  before  idtfo- 
duced  is  now  worked  into  a  chain,  or  what  the  French  would  call 
<<  en  filade."  The  long  passage  in  the  first  part  is  next  resuM^d, 
which  brings  him  to  (he  close  and  coda  as  in  the  fir^  part. 

The  second  movement  is  anAndaate  in  thekey  of  A,  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  Sicilian  song.  It  is  pleasantly  and  taste- 
fully treated.  After  a  short  minor,  the  subject  h  resumed  with  some 
embellishment  for  the  piano  forte,  and  repeated  by  the  flute,  with  a 
sweet  accompaniment  for  the  piano  forte. 

The  last  movement  ban  Allegretto,  in  minuet  time,  in  the  subject 
of  which  the  author  seems  to  have  sought  neither  originality,  elegairfoe, 
or  any  other  quality  which  might  save  it  from  the  huge  mass  of  coin- 
mon-place  found  in  the  multitudinous  works  of  common-place  writers* 
for  the  piano  forte.  The  second  strain  is  not  at  alt  connected 
with  the  first,  and  the  passages  are  so  loosely  thrown  together  as 
to  exhibit  no  pretensions  to  art.  After  a  close  in  A,  there  are  six 
bars  of  pleasing  execution,  which  again  introduce  the  whole  of  the 
first  strain  precisely  in  its  original  state.  The  second  strain  is  again 
slightly  brought  forward,  and  after  a  little  modulation,  the  Author 
reposes  on  the  dominant  of  B  minor,  which  leads  him  to  the  dominant 
of  the  original  key,  which  dominant  has  its  usual  flat  7jLh.  After  « 
full  stop,  the  original  strain  re-appears,  with  a  running  bass  of  four 
bars  only — the  remainder  is  a  species  of  coda  (^  tolerably  brilliant 
efiect. 

Aliquando  bonuSf  &c.  and  this  soimta,  is  one  of  the  things  that  in* 
dicates  Mr;  Cramer  is  not  exempt  from  the  occasional  drowsinesses' 
to  which  even  great  genius  is  subject.  Had  we  not  indeed  seen  his 
name  on  the  title  we  should  never  have  traced  his  hand  in  the  work* 
manship,  but  have  attributed  the  performance  to  some  infinitely 
inferior  writer. 
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Duo  for  the  Plana  FarUy  and  Violin^  hy  Fred  Katkbrenmr^  (Op*  49> 
London.  Clementi  and  Co.  Chappell  and  Co. 

Thig  Duo  is  an  original,  a  regular,  and  a. capital  composition.  It 
manifests  a  rich  imagination,  singular  contrivance,  and  a  master/ 
over  hb  materials  that  entitles  its  author  not  onlj  to  the  cl^aractar  of 
genius,  but  of  science  and  consummate  art. 

The  first  movement  in  B.  minor  is  bold  but  gnmeful,  aod  it  is 
treated  with  a  degree  of  judgement  that  displays  at  the  veiy  outset 
of  the  work,  the  knowledge  the  composer  possesses  of  the  powersof  both 
instruments — a  requisite  somewhat  more  rare  than  consists  with  thfs 
apparent  facility  with  which  such  a  multiplicity  of  duets  aiB  givea 
now  to  the  world. 

After  a  modulation  which  arrests  and  suspends  for  an  iastaot  the 
attention,  the  singing  passage  is  introduced  in  a  simple  aad.efieoUv^ 
manner  in  the  kej  of  D*  by  the  violin.  The  transition  into  this  key 
'  is  quite  unexpected  and  has  a  fine  effect.  The  same  passage  is  tiwa 
taken  up  by  the  piano  forte,  and  tlie  natural  defects  of  tliat  iostrnmeat 
are  judiciously  covered  by  the  introduction  of  graceful  ornameata  in 
those  parts  where  the  violin  has  the  power  of  sustaining  the  noUSt 
Some  very  ingenious  modulations  give  great  interest  to  this  removal 
of  the  passage. 

Alternate  passages  of  execution  for  both  instruments  then  firilow, 
and  conclude  with  a  very  brilliant  one  for  thei  violin. 

The  first  subject  is  next  repeated  three  timesf  with  changes  ofMr- 
mony  so  as  to  give  a  new  efiect  at  each  repetition.  Both  instrumenlf 
then  take  it  up  alternately,  in  a  sort  of  stretta,  and  the  fijnt  part^o^ 
eludes  with  a  brilliant  passage  for  the  piano  forte. 

The  second  part  begins  after  an  enharmonic  transition,  the  fiinda* 
menial  seventh  on  the  F  |:  being  changed  into  an  aogmeated  sixth, 
which  instead  of  going  into  B  minor,  without  changii^  a  note  on  the 
piano  forte,  goes  into  B  [>  major.  The  subject  is  then  taken  by  tht 
violin  and  the  left  hand  on  the  piano  forte  alternately,  aad  worked  in 
a  very  able  style.  This  is  tbe  part  where  composers  mostly  fiiil ; 
and  is  indeed  that  in  which  at  once  is  shewn  their  realsoieaoe  in  a 
tegular  con^position  ofthis  species.  Here  must  be  ao  introdoctioii 
of  new  matter,  but  the  author  must  resume  the  materials  on  wUcb  he 
VOL.  III.  ao.  K»  p 
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has  already  worked  ;  and  if  he  is  not  a  master  of  his  art  his  objects 
will  immediatelj  be  seen.  Variety  must  now  be  produced  by  fine 
mastery  over  bis  materials,  whilst  the  greatest  judgment  must  be  em- 
ployed not  to  overwork  them ;  an  error  with  which  we  could  charge 
a  composer  of  considerable  eminence  who  has  lately  been  amongst 
us,  and  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  to  push  on  this  renewal  of  his 
subjects  in  all  possible  ways,  best  shewed  the  abilities  of  the  writer ; 
whereas  true  excellence  resides  in  that  compression  which  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  the  subject  on  which  he  treats.  Such  an  introduction 
of  foreign  and  irrelevant  matter  is  nearly  allied  to  the  vulgar  garru- 
lity in  discourse,  which  is  satisfied  only  with  sajing  all  that  can  be 
said,  without  paying  the  smallest  regard  to  the  wholesome  prudence 
that  restricts  a  man  of  judgment  to  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
said.  It  is  only  after  having  written  a  great  deal  of  counterpoint,  that 
^  a  composer  renders  himself  master  of  this  difficult  part  of  his  a^rt ;  and 
we  should  do  great  injustice  to  Mb.  Kalkbrennbr's  abilities,  not  to 
give  him  the  highest  commendation  for  his  excellence  in  this  respect. 
The  Minuetto  is  a  movement  of  a  wild  and  singular  character, 
which,  though  it  differs  from'and  diversifies  the  other  parts  of  the  duo, 
is  yet  sufficiently  allied  to  the  general  design  not  to  disturb  the  unity 
of  effect.  The  trio,  which  follows,  is  graceful,  but  exhibiting  a  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  and  various  train  of  contrivance  in  the  imitations 
between  the  two  instruments,  of  which  the  effect  is  much  heightened  by 
their  contrary  motion. 

The  Adagio  commences  with  six  introductory  bars,  quaintly 
terminated  by  a  suspension  on  the  dominant  with  its  seventh,  from 
which  the  author  suddenly  and  therefore  more  effectively  intro- 
duces his  real  subject,  the  air^^  O  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  xmth  me** 
rendered  exquisitely  fascinating  and  pathetic  to  English  ears  by  its 
association  with  the  high  poetry  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  The  cele- 
brated French  Violinist,  M.  Baillot  (to  whom  Mr.Kalkbrenner 
has  dedicated  his  work)  when  in  this  country  played  this  air  with  a 
divine  expression,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance  led  to. 
Mr.  K's  adoption  of  it.  He  has  used  it  very  effectively,  and  certainl/ 
with  manifest  delight,  for  we  think  the  movement  altogether  a  little  too 
protracted,  principally  however  by  the  iterations  at  the  bottom  of  page 
18  and  the  top  of  19,  and  by  the  Cadenxas.  The  variation  given  to 
the  piano  forte  while  the  violin  accompanies  pizzicato  has  a  peealiarly 
pleasing  effect. 
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The  best  movement  is  a  French  air,  originally  written  in  imitation 
•f  the  Hardy  Gurdy,  in  which  the  bass  constantly  keeps  on  the  tonic. 
I4s simplicity  is  well  calculated  for  the  Fagato  style,  and  Mit.  K.  has 
not  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  property.  The  two  instramenU 
aie  thas  kept  in  a  brilliant  and  effective  contention  of  imitation, 
wherein  the  author  displays  the  excellence  of  the  school  in  which  he 
has  been  educated. 

Thus  ends  this  masterly  composition,  which  does  Mr<  Kalk- 
BaBNNBR  great  credit.  Its  design  manifests  the  intellectual,  its 
execution  the  practical  power  of  the  author,  for  it  is  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulties,  and  must  be  often  heard  before  all  its  effects  can 
be  justly  apprehended. 


In  Ijdo  volumes  ;  a  Sekctiom  of  single  and  double  Chants j  wUh  Jfyrie 
Eleesonsj  Sanciusesj  Antient  and  Modern^  in  Score f  performed  ai  the 
principal  Choirs  in  the  United  Kingdoms  /  the  whole  collected  mid 
arranged  with  a  separate  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano 
Fortey  with  a  ^figured  Bass;  by  John  Clarke^  Mus.  Doc.  Cam" 
bridge.    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 

A  very  useful  collection  of  chants,  containing  nearly  all  the  old 
chants  we  have  ever  seen,  and  among  those  of  modern  date  are  some 
ivhich  we  believe  have  not  been  previously  published.  Though 
some  are  rather  insipid,  yet  where  the  cathedral  service  is  performed 
twice  a  day  throughout  the  year,  a  variety  of  chants  is  desirable, 
notwithstanding  many  of  them  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
other.  In  so  short  a  composition  as  a  chant,  an  author  will  often 
take  both  the  melody  and  the  bass  of  the  first  or  second  half  without 
being  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  same  passage  had  been  previously 
printed  by  another.  Thus  in  vol.  3,  page  13,  a  chant  b  ascribed  to 
Mb.  Russbl,  which  is  precisely  as  to  canto  and  bass  in  the  first 
half,  the  same  as  one  printed  in  Da.  Bbckwith's  collection,  with  a 
different  second  part,  and  without  any  composer's  name  annexed. 
Among  the  modem  composers  we  have  to  thank  the  Arclideacon  ot  ' 
Winchester  for  contributing  so  many  very  creditable  chants  com-. 
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posed  by  btmse)f.  So  correctlj  is  Um  wcirk  edkecl,  that  ive  have 
observed  but  one  typographical  error.  In  vol  1,  page  10,  bar  5 
ffam  the  beginning,  the  tenor  makes  consecutive  fifths  with  the  alto ; 
we  should  have  thoaght  this  a  typographical  error,  or  that  the  note 
in  the  tenor  was  by  Da.  C.  written  a  line  higher,  fin  which  case  ii» 
snch  diallowanoe  would  have  occurred,)  bad  we  not  seen  the  same 
chant,  in  Da.  Becrwith's  collection,  with  the  same  error. — 
Db.  W.  Hates  was  so  correct  a  composer,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded be  never  left  it  so  by  design^  and  we  never  observed  in  any 
of  hb  publications  a  similar  ofcersight.  In  a  chant  by  Dr.  Chotoh, 
voll  2j  page  33,  bar  9  from  the  beginning,  are  consecutive  fifths  be- 
tween the  tenor  and  treble.  In  referring  to  Da.  Beckwith'» 
edition  of  this  chant,  the  note  C  in  the  tenor  is  pointed,  and  does 
not  ascend  till  the  A  in  the  treble  has  been  heard,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  such  disallowance.  The  latin  grace,  sung  in  New  Col- 
lege Hall,  on  Founder^s  Commemorations,  composed  by  Rbading, 
A.D.  1681,  is  too  excellent  a  composition  not  to  be  greatly  admired 
even  by  those  who  are  not  under  the  influeiH^e  of  Wykamical  Asso* 
ciations.  The  Hymnus  Matutinus,  by  Bishop,  A.  D.  1693,  is  even 
aow  eli^ant. 


ji  Canialafor  two  VeiceHy  wkk  ChoTMsses  amiaftdl  Baud;  Ike  wori$ 
iahm  from  Mikw^s  Pa/miUe  Losi,-  composed  Ay  Pio  OameheUmL 
London.    For  the  Author.     Mitchell. 

The  ccnposer  of  this  Cantata  was  known  in  Lmdonforbis  etaly 
demonstration  of  talent.  He  has  since  studied  at  Naples  voder 
ZiifGARrtLi,  and  this  conposilioa  was  perfonoed  in  the  Spring, 
at  a  concert,  immediately  on  his  returri  to  England,  at  the  Ai^^yll 
Rooms,  where  Ma.  P.  CiANouBTTiiri  also  played  a  aonota  of  hi* 
own,  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  To  grapipls  with  the  moit  Mblime 
poetry  in  oar  langnagCi  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  mott 
difflcnlt  in  point  of  accent,  on  his  introducloty  essay,  bospeaks  aa 
tspiriuf  nind  and  a  good  taste. 
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The  parts  of  Milton,  which  Mr.  C.  has  selected,  are  small  de- 
tached portions  of  the  seventh  and  fifth  books.  Thej  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  comtaeaoe  with  a  chorus  of  the  beaveDly  host|  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  song  of  Adam  oa  awaking  Eve,  and  by  a  re<nta- 
tive  aad  air  for  Eve  in  reply.  The  cboras  is  again  reoewed,  the 
morning  hymn  set  as  a  duet  stioceeds,  and  a  hallelujiih  chorus  con- 
clwlcs  the  Cantata.    Adam  is  a  tenor. 

It  begins  with  a  short  instrunieotal  introduction  in  the  brilliant 
key  of  E  with  four  sharps,  which  the  horns  open.  The  flutes 
take  up  the  strain,  and,  after  a  few  notes  from  the  whole  band,  the 
baasooft  obligato  continues  it  This  symphony  is  certainly  flowingx 
and  agreeable,  composed  of  light  and  elegant  strains  of  melody.  It 
reminds  us  by  its  style,  and  indeed  by  the  general  relation  of  the 
subjeoty  of  the  introduction  to  the  tKird  part  of  Hatdn's  Creaikm. 
The  reouUectkm  is  perhaps  nnfavonrable  to  Mr.  CiANCHRTtiiii. 
The  vocal  part  is  then  begun  by  a  chorus,  intended  to  combine  so- 
lemnity with  lightness  f|nd  grace,  bat  the  subject  does  not  stem  to 
us  happily  chosen.  Adam's  call  to  Eve  (a  eavatina)  is  certainly  not 
striking,  novlM'etheaiiocaeding  parts  which  appear  too  of  that  lev«l 
smooth  mediocrity,  Ibat  neither  elevates  nor  depresses  npr  moves  the 
hearer.  The  doet  however  we  consider  to  be  the  best.  The  con- 
olodtng  fugue  is  a  good  organ  sisbject^  answered  in  the  fifth  above  ^ 
it  is  afterwnrds  taken  inthoiiominant,  and  eoncludes  by  a  return  to 
the  origcaa!  key.  TJie  eflEects  of  tlie  chorosses  are  heightened  by 
their  being  giren  fissc  to  pait  of  the  voices,  and  repealed  by  the  whole. 

Im  loakiAg  over  this  oomposition  we  can  but  feel  disappointed 
by  lis  want  of  force,  dignity,  and  anisnation*  The  inelodies  are 
barely  pleasing,  aad  these  Me  few  marks  of  that  glow  of  imagination 
which  we  should  have  thought  would  have  fired  the  young  musician 
at  his  first  entrance  into  the  circle  of  competition.  There  is  science, 
there  is  suavity-,  there  is  some  portion  of  tenderness,  .but  we  are  afraid 
we  nost  say  Mn.  Ciakchbttiki  has  yet  to  manifest  in  his  Bsusic 
the  proof  of  the  elstvatieii  of  sentiment  and  concentration  of  feeling 
ofwhieh  his  judicioos  and  daring  choice  of  a  subject  held  out  the 
fairest  prooise. 
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Lts  Plaisirs  du  Priniemps^  Rondo  far  ike  Piano  Forte;  €ompo$ed  by 

M.  C.  tVilson.    London.    Rotter  and  M^Artby. 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Jbr  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  M*  €• 

Wilson.    London.    Rntter  and  M^Arthy. 
Air,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  M.  C.  Wilson. 

(Op.  17 J     London.     By  the  Royal  Institntion. 
Swiss  Air,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  P. 

Knapton.    London.     Chappell  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by  T. 

Haigh*    London,     dementi  and  Go. 

It  is  apart  of  our  duty,  and  one  which  we  perform  with  pleaiure, 
to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  names  and  pretensions  of  that  class  of 
eoroposen  whose  claims  are  not  elevated  at  onoe  into  public  regard 
by  public  performance,  and  whose  merits  must  of  course  become 
known  by  the  force  of  their  talents  as  writisrs.  We  bave  with  this 
view  selected  the  three  first  articles  from  the  works  erf  Ma.  Wilsov^ 
who  within  no  very  long  period  has  published  about  eighteen  pieces, 
and  who  has  obtained  sufficient  celebrity  to  be  engaged  in  iheDramatic 
airs  now  publishing  by  the  Harmonic  Institution,  the  tenth  num* 
ber  being  by  him.  The  two  first  of  his  works  we  have  selected  are 
probably  among  his  earliest;  the  third  (op.  17)  is  one  of  his  latest, 
lies  Plaisirs  du  Printemps  and  the  Rondo  are  level  compositions  of 
no  difficulty,  but  with  melody  enough  to  attract  the  ear,  and  with 
sufficient  execution  to  exercise  the  hands  of  incipieiBt  perfomera. 
The  Air  with  variations,  has  more  claims  to  critical  notice.  The 
introduction  is  scarcely  marked  by  sufficient  meaning.  There  are 
phrases  and  sentences  in  music  which  form  the  subjects  regular  com-, 
posers  work  upon.  There  are  on  the  contrary  passages  of  mere  rein- 
pUssage.  Now  we  do  not  intend  to  accuse  Mb.  Wilson  of  compos- 
ing without  design,  but  we  think  that  design  is  not  made  adequately 
and  distinctly  perceptible.  His  plan  is  obscured  by  chains  of  notes 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  theme,  (such  for  instance  as  occupy  the 
entire  third  staff  and  the  first  bar  of  the  fourth  of  this  introduction,) 
and  which  dilute  the  stronger  parta  of  his  composition. 

The  subject  of  his  variations  is  marked  less  by  its  melody  than  by 
its  accentuation,  which  however  fits  it  for  the  purpose,  though  the 
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rule  ift  so  general  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  melody  chosen  as  a  theme  will  be  the 
impression  made  upon  the  hearer  by  the  variations.  The  examples 
of  this  truth  are  so  many,  that  we  need  scarcely  cite  any  one  in  par- 
ticalar — Rossini's  Di  tanti  paljnli,  however  now  so  popular  in  so 
many  shapes  will  suffice.  Mb.  Wilson  has  sought  originality  in 
some  of  his  variations,  in  others  he  has  been  content  with  set  forms 
to  which  however  he  has  aimed  at  adding  as  much  diversity  as  a 
good  deal  of  employment  for  both  hands  could  bestow.  The  second 
appears  to  us  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  the  fourth  a  graceful- 
ness that  recommends  it  beyond  the  rest.  He  has,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, fallen  into  some  similitude  to  the  well-known  Sal  Margine 
(Fun  no.  The  fifth  is  an  exercise  for  the  left  hand,  and  the  whole  is 
lermiaated  by  a  singular  sort  of  coda.  Ma.  Wilson,  from  a  gene* 
iml  inspection  of  his  works,  appears  to  us  to  be  an  improving  com- 
poser, but  his  thoughts  want  concentration,  and  his  designs  and 
execution  obviously  lack  that  regularity  which  springs  from  and  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  the  long  and  earnest  study  t)f  really  great 
masters. 

Mr.Knapton^s  air  is  as  good  and  no  better  than  the  general  heap 
of  such  things.  We  have  more  than  once  had  the  gratification  to 
speak  very  highly  (but  not  more  highly  than  they  deserve)  of  some 
of  his  vocal  compositions.  All  that  we  have  seen  of  his  writings  for 
the  piano  forte,  induce  us  to  think  his  strength  lies  in  setting  words. 
There  he  excels  most  of  the  present  day.  In  composing  for  instru- 
ments he  is  lost  in  the  multitude  of  mediocrity. 

We  esteem  Mr.  Haigh's  production  chiefiy  on  account  of  the 
melody,  lightness,  and  method.  It  is  not  so  quaint  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son's, nor  so  common  place  as  Mb.  Knapton's.  It  neither  tasks 
the  eye  nor  the  hand  with  difficulties,  while  it  pleases  the  ear  by  its 
melodious  simplicity. 
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Duetyfor  tzoo  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte j  on  the  favourite  French^ 

Aity  Au  ckir  de  la  lune;  composed  by  T»  Latour^  Pianiste  to  his 

Mqjesty.    London.     Chappell  and  Co. 
DivertimenlOf  for  two  Performers  on  one  Piano  Forte^  with  an  Ac* 

companiment  for  the  Fbite^  (ad  lib.)  ;  composed  by  T»  ^SkarriaU. 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
A  Duetyfor  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte;  adapted  from  Ros* 

sinVs  Opera  of  II  Barbiere  di  Sivigliuy  by  W*    Walts.    London. 

Birchall  and  Co. 
Hi  Tanti  Palpiti;  arranged  for  two  Performers  on  tlie  Piano  Forte, 

by  W.Bennett.    London.     Power. 

Mr.  Latour's  dnet  is  upon  an  agreeable  theme,  and  takes  the 
character  of  an  air  with  variations.  The  first  is  a  series  of  imitations 
between  two  performers,  well  and  effectively  managed,  the  second 
more  common  place.  The  third,  in  march  time,  is  a  bold  and  good 
exercise  for  the  bass.  The  fourdh  is  a  very  quaint  and  pleasant 
movement,  the  fifth  brilliant,  considering  the  intentional  simplicity  of 
its  structure,  the  sixth  the  most  original,  and  altogether  the  best.  A 
seventh,  in  the  form  of  a  Bolero,  concludes  the  lesson.  As  a  whole, 
^ve  conceive  it  to  be  addressed  to  the  purpose  of  inciting  young 
players,  to  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Mr.  Skarratt*s  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  regular  eompositioni 
adopting  a  theme  and  working  upon  it — ^that  theme  is  a  march  of  a 
bold  but  not  very  brilliant  character.  Portions  of  the  subject  are  well 
worked  into  a  trio,  an  intermezzo,  and  an  allegro.  They  are  eafijy 
melodious,  and  effective.  The  passages  arise  naturally,  and  connect 
themselves  by  simple  relations,  and  the  duet  is  altogether  pleasing. 

Mr.  Watts  has  arranged  his  selections  very  judiciously,  which  are 
from  the  first  chorus,  the  first  song,  Ecco  ridente  in  deloy  and 
the  parts  immediately  following,  as  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us. 
The  melodies  of  Rossini  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the 
fancy  and  impress  themselves  on  the  memory  by  their  marked  ac* 
centuation  and  their  lively  spirit,  that  the  mind  is  continually  carried 
along.  Mr.  Watts  has  availed  himself  of  passages  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  and  consequently  cannot  fail  to  interest. 
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Di  tanti  palpUif  though  heard  for  the  thousandth  time  and  in  as 
manj  shapes,  is  still  beautiful  and  still  interesting.  Mb.  Bennett's 
arrangement  is  full  and  rich,  and  his  variations  very  brilliant.  Of 
the  four  we  consider  this  duct  as  the  most  attractive,  in  consequence 
of  the  capti vation  of  the  melody,  and  the  bright  and  glittering  forms 
into  which  Ma.  Bennett  has  cast  his  work.  The  connecting 
cadenzas  are  something  old«fasbioned  and  common  place. 


7%e  Groves  of  Pomona^  a  grand  Scewa,  sung  bj/  Mr.  Braham  ai  the 
London  Concerts*  The  words  from  Thomson's  Seasonsj  the  music 
composed  by  Master  Bamet,    London.     Clemcntif'and  Co. 

A  grand  scena — Mr.  Braham,  Thomson's  words  and  Master 
Barnct's  music—  The  first  impression  from  this  associated  chain  was, 
that  a  boy  who  could  venture  (o  task  his  infant  strength  to  such  pur- 
poses, could  be  a  boy  of  no  ordinary  ambition,  and  the  second,  de» 
rived  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  song  itself,  was  that  his  daring  is 
supported  by  a  share  of  ability  beyond  the  customary  capacity  of  ex- 
treme youth'.  The  scena  is  in  the  key  of  C,  and  opens  wilh  a  some- 
what protracted  and  descriptive  symphony  that  leads  to  a  recitative* 
There  are  strong  marks  of  imagination  throughout  this  introductory  . 
part,  but  more  in  the  intervening  symphonies  than  in  the  voice  part, 
the  sense  of  which  is  disguised  by  breaks.  Swift  ehases  from  the  sky 
the  shortlived  twilight y  is,  for  instance^  interrupted  by  two  picturesque 
ritoraeis  coming  after  the  words  swift  and  sky.  These,  however,  are 
the  unreflecting  impulses  of  fancy,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
promising  symptoms  of  future  excellence.  Semper  veUem  quod  ampu^ 
tern  is  n  classical  maxim  which  when  it  can  be  justly  applied,  as  we 
think  it  may  in  this  instance,  is  to  be  considered  as  high  if  not  the 
highest  praise.  There  is  also  a  pretty  rapid  but  direct  modulation, 
through  relative  keys  from  £  to  A,  and  back  to  C.  Then  the  relative 
flat  keys  succeed,  the  recitative  closes  in  G,  and  the  song  beginsin  C. 
The  air  is  an  agreeable  andante,  changing  to  an  adagio,  which  is 
again  quickened,  and  the  close  is  in  the  original  time.  This  arrange- 
ment is  dramatic,  and  affi>rds  scope  for  expression.    The  accom- 
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paniroent  partakes  of  the  generally  imaginative  turn  of  the  entire 
piece,  and  sustains  and  enlivens  the  air. 

We  do  not  happen  to  know  the  age  of  this  young  aspirant,  nor  in- 
deed any  of  the  particulars  concerning  him,  but  he  is  decidedly  a 
boy  of  enterprize  and  talent ;  and  as  we  promised  at  the  outset  of  our 
work  to  encourage  the  advances  of  merit,  we  avail  ourselves  willingly 
of  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  all  those  who  are  disposed  to 
give  effect  to  such  a  wish,  an  object  and  a  means ;  and  we  trust, 
through  stangers  alike  to  his  name  and  his  person,  that  Master 
Barmxtt  will  feel  the  benefit  of  our  cordial  recommendation. 


Oprn'otic  Airs^  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.    London.    Goulding  and  Co.  Cle- 
meuti  and  Co.  Cbappell  and  Co. 

We  noticed  the  commencement  of  this  work  in  a  former  article,* 
and  we  again  recur  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  num- 
bers in  continuation. 

No.  3  is  by  Mr.  Latour,  and  he  has  chosen  Caraffa's  beauti- 
ful song  introduced  into  La  Cenerenlolaj  by  Signor  Torri,  Fra 
tanie  angoscie.  This  theme  is  more  full  of  expression  than  they  proba- 
bly will  believe  who  have  only  heard  it  sung.  Mr.  Latour  haa 
treated  it  with  singular  judgment  and  elegance.  He  has  added 
very  little,  but  contrived  to  place  the  most  striking  and  finished  pas- 
sagesof  the  air  continually  in  view,  and  to  repeat  them  in  such  keys 
and  in  such  generally  favourable  lights  as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  strongly  with  their  perfection.  His  principal  addition  is  a 
chain  of  triplets,  which  diversify  and  give  a  brilliant  conclusion  to 
the  piece.  We  are  particularly  struck  with  the  lightness  and  grace 
of  the  entire  lesson. 

The  next,  by  Mr.  Ries,  is  amongst  the  happiest  of  his  composi- 
tions in  tbij»  kind.  The  intro-luction  is  highly  interesting  though 
the  notes  are  few.  The  air — Bishop's  Slaj/y  pty^tkee  siaj/y  is  simply 
pretty,  and  although  Mr.  Ries  has  worked  upon  it  in  the  haeluiiad 
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form  of  Tariations,  yet  he  has  ghren  to  most  of  then  noreKy,  rich« 
ness,  and  beauty. 

The  second  is  admirable)  and  the  sixth  scarcely  inferior — ^indeed 
they  are  all  good. 

Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  in  No.  5,  has  adopt'^d  the  same  course, 
not  however  with  (be  same  success.  We  prefer  liis  introduction, 
which  contains  small  parts  of  his  subject,  interspersed  with  great 
feeling  ;  and  this  movement  is  altogether  full  of  sentiment.  The. 
subject — poor  Storage's  Carpet  Weaver j  one  of  the  sweetest  he  ever 
composed,  receives,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  character  of  sadness  well 
suited  to  its  expression  by  being  lowered.  The  original  being  In  C 
and  this  in  D  has  reduced  the  pitch  seven  instead  of  elevating  it  one 
note.  The  variations  are  generally  too  much  in  the  old  forms,  but  ' 
the  third  is  well  fancied  and  curious ;  the  fifth  too  is  expressive ; '  and 
the  eighth  and  ninth  somewhat  above  the  common  tone  of  variations. 


The  Mountain  Coty  a  Glee  for  Three  Voices;  by  W.  Riehards.    LoR« 

don.    Power. 
Three  Times  Three j  a  convivial  Glee  for  Three  Voices j  with  Chorus  ^ 

the  Words  hy  W.  F.  Collard^  the  Music  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson^  Mus* 

Doc .    London.     Clementi  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  compositions  (for  two  sopranos  and  a  bass)  is 
dramatic  in  its  form  and  general  style — it  combines  description  and 
personification,  and  becomes  necessarily  picturesque  and  declamatory 
as  to  its  music.  We  should  liken  it  to  that  class  of  literary  produc- 
tions which  has  lately  been  designated  by  the  term  ambitious^  by 
which  is  nnderstood  a  style  of  pretension  rather  shewy  than  solid. 
If  it  be  an  early  efibrt  of  a  young  man,  it  does  not  augur  ill ;  if  that  of 
a  more  practised  composer,  it  is  not  in  the  best  taste.  We  have  else* 
where  remarked  upon  the  dearth  of  glees  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass^ 
since  which  we  have  met  with  Mr.  Horslet's  collection  of  six, 
and  though  some  of  his  earliest  productions,  (op.  3)  they  are  chaste 
and  elegant  in  a  high  degree,  presenting  a  pure  model  for  such 
writings,  and  we  erabraoethis  opportunitjr  to  point  them  out  to  those 
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ifho,  like  oorselves,  maj  hare  sought  sach  tiiings  without  knowing 
exactly  where  to  find  them:  Another  excellence  thej  possess  is, 
that  thej  are  eminently  calculated  to  be  sung  without  accompani- 
ment, the  genuine  method  of  part-singing. 

Sill  John  Stevenson's  glee  is  convivial  in  its  strongest  sense, 
and  we  esteem  it  rich  in  that  bold  and  generous  spirit  both  in  sound 
and  sentintent  which,  well  timed  and  well  given,  adds  zest  to  the 
flavour  of  the  wine,  and  kindles  the  sudden  flash  of  animation  which 
(like  the  burst  of  a  pack  of  fox  hounds,)  forms  the  extatic  moment  of 
boon  companions.  We  look  upon  the  Irish  to  be  better  judges  than 
the  English  of  the  merit  of  such  a  work,  and  we  happen  to  know  that 
the  Beef  Steak  Club  of  Dublin  has  decided  with  especial  favour  in 
behalf  of  this  glee— authority  indisputable.  To  our  understanding 
t)f  the  thing,  one  of  its  principal  recommendations  is,  that  it  is  full 
•f  the  esprit  da  vin^  without  degenerating  into  coarseness. 


Forget  me  not,  thd*  thus  we  part ;  composed  hy  George  Goss.   London. 

Phillips  and  Mayhew. 
Becauseit  looks  like  you;  hyDr.Jay*  London.  Phillips  &Mayhew. 
The  Shrine  of  Lore  ;  by  Dr.  Jay.    London.    Phillips  &  Mayhew. 
The  Snow  on  Beds  of  Roses  ;  by  Leoni  Lee,     London*     Phillips 

and  Mayhew. 
Every  Hour  I  Uf^d  thee  more;  by  J.  Blewitt.    London.    Power. 
When  Love  was  fresh  from  his  Cradle  Bed.    London.    Power* 
If  ye  a  Highland  Laddie  meet ;  by  Leoni  Lee.     London.    Phillips 

and  Mayhew. 
The  Maid  with  a  hve^beaming  Eye;  by  J.  Emdin,  Esq.    London. 

Phillips  and  Mayhew. 

There  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  kingdom  perhaps,  except  a 
very  few  most  largely  engaged  in  the  sale  of  music,  who  can  form 
any  competent  notion  of  the  multitude  of  compositions  which  now 
issue  from  the  press.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers  the  task  of  the 
Reviewer  liecomes  more  nice  and  difficult;  for  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  general  idea  of  the  talents  of  the  rising  generatioi 
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of  oomposea  dionld  be  affi>rded|  as  wdl  99  justice  done  to  those 
wiioie  ackaowledi^  excellence  mmkea  it  almost  imperative  that 
their  works  should  be  the  first  object  of  bis  regard.  In  order  to 
leeoncile,  so  far  as  we  can,  these  conflicting  claims,  we  find  it  neces- 
saiy  to  dasS)  according  to  their  proportions  of  merit,  a  series  of  those 
compositions  of  the  minor  order,  of  which  little  can  be  said  separately. 
The  ballads  whose  titles  we  have  here  brought  together  just  reach 
medtocritj,  and  do  not  soar  above  it,  yet  may  perhaps  rise  a  little  each 
above  each,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Da.  Jay^s  compositions  are 
deformed  by  small  grace-notes  of  anticipation  here  and  there,  which 
are,  we  beg  to  assure  him,  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  most  injurious  to 
the  singer,  since  they  tend  to  engender  an  habitual  want  of  firmness 
in  coming  at  intervals,  fatal  to  the  best  principles  and  purposes  of 
vocal  art.  In  this  list  the  amateur  beats  the  professor,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  which  in  ballad  writing  does  not  seem  to  be  a  solitary 
instance. 


I  lave  thee  dearljf  ;  by  HinChrace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  London. 
Chappell  and  Co. 

Oh!  wear  for  me  this  hlootimg  Rose;  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Him  poho  sighs  for  thee ;  by  J.  Emdin^  Esq.  London. — For  the 
Author.    Phillips  and  Mayhew. 

Ife^er  Compassion  Shelter  found;  by  G.  Lanza.  London.  Chap- 
pell and  Co. 

Inform  me,  O  delicious  Kiss ;  by  O.  Nicks.  London.  Clementi 
and  Co. 

*Tis  udn  to  deck  thy  Brow  with  Pearls  ;  by  Joseph  de  Pinna.  Lon- 
don.— For  the  Author.    Clementi  and  Co. 

The  parting  Look  she  gave;  by  Walter  TumbuU.    London.    Power. 

To  the  list  of  noble  composers  we  may  now  add  a  Duke, .  the 
descendant  of  the  House  of  the  illustrious  Marlborough.  His 
Grace's  ballads  have,  from  their  peculiar  accentuation,  something 
of  the  air  of  national  melod  ies,  and  rank  j  ust  above  the  class  of  songs 
we  have  just  dismissed.  They  are  distinguished  froKp  the  common 
by  their  quaintness. 
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Mr.  Lanza^s  air  is  remarkable  for  its  conjonettve  Ksemblaace  to 
^'  Sleep  you  or  wake  youj*  the  trio  in  The  Castle  Spectre^  with  the  exact 
notes  of  which  it  commences,  and  to  Mr.  Braham*s  celebrated  ^^J$ 
there  a  heart  that  never  lovedj^  to  which  there  is  somewhat  of  a  gene* 
ral  likeness.  We  mention  these,  but  really  there  is  no  end  of  siroili*. 
tudes  ih  modern  ballads,  and  therefore  if  there  be  not  manifest  and 
direct  plagiarism,  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  proofs  that  new 
and  more  appropriate  combinations  of  old  though  short  phrases  is 
all  that  is  to  be  hoped  or  expected. 

Mr.  Nicks's  song  has  a  good  share  of  melody,  and  is  particularly 
fitted,  by  its  words  and  by  the  latitude  it  allows  to  a  singer  of  ex- 
pression, for  the  table,  where  we  think  it  would  be  fpund  particu- 
larly effective. 

Mr.  De  Pinna's  is  the  taste  of  an  earlier  date, and  is  sounder  a^nd- 
sweeter  than  those  we  have  put  before  it.  There  is  one  miserably 
bad  vocal  passage — the  arpeggio  of  the  chord  of  £,  in  a  division  on 
the  second  page.  Any  arpeggio,  of  a  common  chord  especially,  is 
always  to  be  esteemed  (considering  the  rule)  as  more  instrumental 
than  vocal — the  instances  where  such  combinations  can  be  success* 
fully  employed  are  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  TuRNBULii  has  given  a  pleasing  and  spirited  adaptation  to 
words  which  have  been  set  before,  (by  Mr.  Walmislet.)  He  has 
however  taken  for  his  theme  (unconsciously  we  doubt  not)  a  strain 
from  one  of  the  national  airs.  We  regard  his  song  as  very  agreeable 
and  melodious,  and  as  possessing  far  more  originality  than  belongs 
to  the  million. 
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Oh!    Woods  of  Green  Erin;  hy  Wesley  Doyle^  Esq^    London. 

Power. 
Oh!  if  those  Eyes  deceive  me  noi  ;  by  Sir  John  Stet)ensony  Mus.  Doc* 

London.    Power. 
The  high^bcm  Souly  Jfecit^  ed  aria,-  by  George  Perry ^  of  Norwich. 

London.    Phillipe  and  Majhew. 
Thou  whUe   rolling  Sea;  by   Wm.  Horsleyy  Mus.  Bac.    Ozon.* 

London.    By  the  Royal  Institution. 

In  the  first  two  ballads  we  ascend  to  a  high  though  not  to  the 
highest  order  of  this  species.  Mr.  Dotlb*s  has  the  characteristic^ 
expressiyeness  of  his  writings,  Sir  John  Steyenson^s  the  melodj 
and  sweetness  which  captivate  so  much  in  his  songs.  We  consider 
these  amongst  the  best  produced  by  either  hand. 

Mr.  Perry,  (a  young  man  whose  genius  is  cramped  but  cannot 
be  repressed*  by  the  incessant  labour  of  superintending  the  orches- 
tra and  leading  the  band  of  the  Norwich  Company,;  has  given  us  a 
bass  song  for  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  recitative  and  bold  allegro, 
and  an  andante  cantabile.  This  is  after  the  model  of  Dr.  Calcott, 
adopted  both  by  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Horsley  in  his  Tempest^  a  song 
which  has  not  yet,  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  often  sung,  been 
duly  appreciated,  but  which  is  alike  splendid  and  beantifuL  Mr. 
Perry's  is  certainly  composed  with  ability,  hut  the  middle  move- 
ment is  in  a  style  never  very  powerful  and  now  a  little  pass^,  the 
theatrical  manner  of  Shield  in  his  *^As  bums  the  charger^'*  and 
like  songs. I  The  cantabile  part  is  sweet  and  melodious,  and  there  if 
unquestionably  the  indication  of  a  mind  of  power  in  the  whole. 

From  Mr.  Horslbt's  great  name  our  readers  will  naturally  ex« 
pccta  composition  of  mature  and  solid  excellence;  there  are  accord* 
ingly  the  marks  of  thought,  science,  and  that  delicacy  for  which, 
abore  all  their  other  qualities,  the  works  of  this  gentleman  are  distin- 
guished.   The  song  is  wholly  descriptive,  and  the  coutrast  between  a 

*  Within  a  yery  short  period  this  most  indastrioas  musician  has  composed 
nearly  two  entire  oratorios,  one  of  which  has  been  performed  entire,  and  a 
part  of  the  other.  They  are  highly  creditable  compositions,  and  their  author 
entoently  merits  patronage,  both  by  industry  and  talent 
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breathing  melod J  and  a  picturesque  accompaniment  is  finely  drawn 
and  kept.  Mr.  H.  is  not  a  man  to  compromise  his  reputation,  and 
in  this  little  piece  there  is  the  purity  of  taste  and  of  imagination  which 
IB  visible  in  all  he  has  done — the  same  graceful  flow,  the  same  simpli- 
ciij  and  delicacy  of  expression.* 


A  Musical  Vade  Mecumj  being  a  compendious  Introduction  to  the  whole 
Art  of  Music.  Part  1,  anUaimng  the  principles,  of  notatiouy  the 
gamut  or  great  scakj  intervals  f  diatomcj  chroma/icy  and  enharmonic 
scales^  keysy  and  their  modesj  transpositions^  S^c.  hy  W.  Keith* 
London.    Keith. 

We  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  notice  of  beginners.  It 
comprises  a  greater  quantity  of  information  concerning  the  first  ru- 
diments of  musical  instruction  in  a  more  reduced  and  popular  shape, 
than  any  book  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw. 


*  We  haye  just  received  the  Asylom  Hymns  by  tiiis  composer,  but  as  they 
reach  as  when  our  time  is  too  short  to  do  justice  to  the  simple  majesty  and 
beauty  of  these  compositions,  we  defer  the  extended  notice  they  deserve  till 
our  next  nambei:* 
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October,  1820. 

VXreat  public  exhibitions  of  the  progression  of  an  art  now 
gradually  winning  its  easy  way  into  the  amusements,  habits,  and 
affections  of  the  Engliijb  nation,  will  afford  us  at  intervals  very  in* 
teresting  topics  for  discussion,  and  we  doubt  not  very  splendid  ex* 
amples  for  illustration  as  time  goes  on.  The  first  of  these  that  has 
presented  itself  out  of  the  Metropolis  since  our  work  commenced,  is 
the  meeting  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  which  deserves 
record  and  commemoration,  not  only  on  account  of  its  superb  con* 
centration  of  the  powers  of  art,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  uncqualleil  since 
the  Abbey 'performances,  but  also  for  the  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  and  the  general  praise  inherent  in  such  grand  displays,  and 
for  the  admirable  uses  to  which  that  infltience  may  be  applied. 
Each  and  all  of  these  properties  afford  subjects  of  agreeable  and  use- 
ful contemplation  to  tlie  artist,  jthe  investigator  of  moral  science  and 
the  philanthropist ;  and  we  are  among  those  who  delight  to  follow 
out  these  causes  and  consequences  to  their  results  upon  society,  be* 
cause  from  them  mny  be  deduced  the  moral  happiness  as  well  as  the 
scientific  perfection  wliich  is  communicated  to  a  people  and  attained  by 
them  through  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.^  Such  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  philosophicdl  view  which  it  should  be  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  all  who,  like  ourselves,  are  employed  in  analysing  the 
principles  and  settling  the  pretensions  of  these  pursuits,  to  inculcate 
as  they  proceed.  There  needs  no  argument  at  this  time  of  day  to 
prove  the  general  proposition,  that  to  add  to  genuine  refinement  is 
to  humanize  the  mind  and  to  improve  the  highest  and  the  best  plea* 
sures  of  our  existence;  we  shall  however  impart  new  accessions  of 
strength  and  the  most  enduring  confirmation  to  this  beneficent  prin- 
ciple, if  we  take  care  to  shew  its  operation,  enforce  by  instances  its 
direct  infiuence,  and  to  connect  the  most  beautiful  of  its  effects  with 
the  causes,  wherever  opportunity  is  allowed  us  in  such  narrations  as 
that  which  is  about  to  follow. 

The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  had  long  been  numbered  amongst 
the  most  sedulous  and  tasteful  cultivators  of  music,  when  a  grand 
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festively  held  three  years  ago,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the 
national  attention  to  a  public  enterprize,  that  could  in  one  week 
extract  from  general  curiosity  and  individual  liberality  a  sum  of 
eight  thousand  pounds.  The  renewal  of  the  experiment  wjth  in- 
creased success,  has  still  further  excited  universal  admiration. 

In  laying  bare  the  causes  we  must  first  invite  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  art  is  here  called  in  to  aid  the  relief  of  suffering  indigence.  The 
profits  are  appropriated  to  the  funds  of  the  Birmingham  Hospital, 
an  institution  and  an  object  of  sufficient  extent  and  excellence  to 
command  the  patronas^e  of  all  the  opulence  and  alltlie  benevolence 
of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country,  which  are  thickly  peopled 
with  rank,  affluence,  and  taste.  This,  togciiher  w?th  the  general 
populousness  of  the  place  and  its  vicinage,  form  the  foundation  of 
the  well  and  comprehensively  laid  design.  The  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, who  conduct  this  grand  conjunction  of  charity,  art,  and  fashion, 
appeal^  to  be  philosophically  conversant  with  the  principles  of  our 
common  natare.  To  these  they  make  appeal,  and  they  judiciously 
enlist  that  love  of  patronage  and  that  desire  of  being  a  paity  to  great 
designs  which  are  inherent  in  all  men.  They  have  so  ordered  their 
beneficial  project,  that  to  patronize  or  to  assist  becomes  a  subject  of 
personal  satisfaction  and  of  public  congratulation.  They  have 
roused  public  spirit,  and  they  have  generated  un  esprit  decorps,  which 
takes  for  its  signs  of  union  the  honour  and  prosperity  of ''the  town, 
the  love  of  science,  the  estimation  of  the  great  and  the  scientific,  and 
all  these  are  bound  up  in  the  bond  of  charity*  The  wisdom  of  this 
course  is  shewn  in  its  success,  and  they  are  virtuous  as  well  as  wise 
administrators  who  can  turn  our  foibles  to  the  purposes  of  good. 
Of  their  pre-eminent  success  in  securing  the  good  offices  of  rank  and 
affluence,  the  following  list  of  persons  will  prove: — 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 

Duke  of  Deyonshire  Earl  of  Clonraell  Sir  Grey  Skipwith,  Bart 

Marquis  of  Hertford  Earl  Gower  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  Ru-t 

Marquis  of  Anglesea  Viscount  Dudley  &  Ward  Sir  T.  E.  Winniogton, 

Earl  of  Denbigh  Viscount  Curzou  Bart.  M.  P. 

Earl  of  Plymouth  Viscount  Anson  Sir  E.  C.  Hartopp,  Bart. 

Earl  of  Aylesford  Viscount  Granville  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  Bart 

Earl  ot  Warwick  Viscount  Newport  D.S.  Dugdale,  Esq.  M.P. 

Earl  Tclbot  Lord  Middletou  E.  J.  Littleton,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Earl  of  Craven  Lord  Bagot  Heneage  Legge,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Harrowby  Lord  Calthorpe  Rector  of  St  Philip's. 

Earl  of  Bradford  Sir  C.  Mordaunt,  Bart. 
jBarl  Beauchamp                   M.  P. 
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Music  we  ha?c  said  is  ardently  pursued  and  higblj  cultiTated  at  , 
Birraingbam.  Amongst  its  permanent  establishments  (instituted 
and  nourished  by  public  spirit)  is  a  society  under  the  name  of  ^^  Tiic 
Oratorio  Cuoral  Socikxv,"  which  is  (we  are  toid)  liberally 
aided  by  the  governors  of  the  charity,  to  whom  in  turn  they  recipro- 
cate their  most  necessary  and  useful  assistance.  Here,  therefore,  is 
m  band  of  chorus  singers  in  constant  training  aad  progression,  at  all 
times  emuloiis  of  employing  and  increasing  their  powers,  and  ac- 
tually advancing  daily  towards  the  highest  perfection  both  by  prac- 
tice and  occasional  intermixture  with  the  finest  performers  of  the 
metropolis.  Thus  the  materials  for  a  solid  fabric  of  musical  excel- 
lence are  prepared  in  rich  profusion. 

These  arrangements,  which  could  only  have  been  matured  by 
method  and  perseverance,  prove  the  excellence  of  the  design  and 
ezccutioo,  for  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  both  not  alone  to  ensure 
the  able  assistance  of  the  individuals,  but  to  enlarge  that  circle  of 
interest  by  all  their  connections,  which  it  is  so  important  to  increase 
and  extend*  The  plan  is  indeed  a^  grand  and  complete  as  possible, 
for  the  conductors  in  their  engagements  have  shewn  a  determination 
to  comprehend  all  the  perfection  and  all  the  powers  of  art.  Perhaps 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  professor,  vocal  or  instrumental,  of  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brauam,) 
whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  which  follows : — 

pRINCIPJhli    VoCAls  PeRFOBMKRS.  ' 

Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  D.  Travis,  and  JMadame  Vestris. 
Sigiiora  Corri,  Miss  Symonds,  Miss  J.  Fletcher,  and  Miss  Stephens. 
Mr.  Vaaghan,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett,  Messrs.  Beale,  Evans,  Whall,  and  Si^or 
Begrez. 
Mr.  Bellamy,  Messrs.  King,  Goulding,  and  Signer  Aml)rogetti. 


JySTMUMJ^NT^L.    ' 

' 

Mr.  Bocusa,  Pedal  Harp 

Violins. 

FwUns. 

FioUns. 

Messrs.  Cramer, 

Messrs.  Pigot, 

Messrs.  Tomlin, 

Mori, 

Erskine, 

Rudge, 

W.  Grieshach, 

Watkins, 

Pitman, 

Wagstaff, 

Anderson, 

Don, 

Ireland, 

Gattie, 

Tebay, 

Cooke, 

Oury, 

Hodgetts. 

Rawliiis, 

Taylor, 

Fwlas. 

Simonet, 

Marshall,  jun. 

Messrs.  Spagnoletti, 

Woodarch, 

Parnell, 

R.  Ashley, 

Marshall, 

Dunn, 

Challoner, 

Guynemer, 

Shargoold, 
r2 

Nieks, 
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ViolHS. 

Mfts  srs .  Daniels, 

Bartolozzi, 

Hime, 

W.  Fletcher, 

Marshall, 

Mund«n, 

Read, 

Busscll. 

Violoncellos, 

Mewrt.  Liadley, 

Eley, 

H.  Griesbach, 

C.  Lindley, 

W.  Lindley, 

Brooks. 

Double  Basses. 

Messrs.  Anfossi, 
Boyce, 
Taylor, 
T.  Fletcher. 


Serpents, 
Messrs.  Andre  and* 
Damman 
(From  his   Majesty's 
Household  Band.) 
Oboes. 
Messrs.  Griesbach, 
Erskine, 
Witton, 
Knowles. 

Flutes. 
Messrs.  Ireland, 
Price, 
Stannier, 

Sleigh. 

Clarinets, 
Messrs.  Willman, 
Mahon, 
Brindley, 
Risch. 

Horns, 


Harm, 
Messrs.  J.  Petride, 
Probin, 
Horton. 
Bassoons* 
Messrs.  Holmes, 
Tulley, 
Laughlin, 
Phillips. 
Trumpets. 
Messrs.  Harper, 
Ifyde, 
Webb, 
Norton. 
IVomboniy 
Boms — Mr.  Albrecht, 
Tenor — Mr.  Bebrens, 
AUo—Ut.  Gilbert, 
Canto — Mr.  Hardy, 
(From  his  Majesty's 
Household  Band.) 
Double  Drums, 
Mr.  Jenkinson 


Mr.  Petride, 

Conductor,  Mr.  Grealorex,  at  the  Organ  and  Piano  Forte. 

The  Vocal  Department  consists  of  forty  Trebles,  thirty  Tenors,  thirty  Connter- 

Tenors,  and  thirty-four  Basses. 

The  festival  commenced  with  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Philip,  in  the  manner  of  the  cathedrals.  A  doable 
choir  of  sixty-five  selected  voices,  on  each  side,  performed  the  vocal 
parts.  The  principal  solos,  quartetts,  &c.  being  sustained  by  Miss 
Stephens,  Miss  Travis,  Miss  Symonos,  Messrs.  Knyvett, 
yAU6HAN,andBELLAMiT.  Theservice  commmenced  by  Orlando 
GiBBONs's  full  anthem,  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  that  there  was  no  accompanying  instrument  but  the 
organ*  The  psalms,  chanted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  such 
Toices,  bad  an  uncommonly  fine  effect.  Travers*s  Te  Deum  and 
Croft's  Jubilate  were  selected,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  was  by  Blow  ' 
and  Cooks.  Before  the  sermon,  Miss  Stephens  sung  Martin 
Luther's  hymn,  to  which  the  vast  volume  and  rich  purity  of  her 
voice  gave  complete  efiect,  and  Da*  Green's  anthem,  O  God  of  my 
righteovsnessy  was  also  performed.  The  anthem  after  the  sermon  was 
Puroell's  O  gixe  thanks.  Dr.  Boyce's  hallelujah  chorus  con- 
cluded the  service,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled  in  no« 
velty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  efl^t.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Curtis^ 
rector  of  St.  MarMn's,  Birmingham,  and  the  discourse  was  in  behalf 
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of  the  charity.  The  Rev.  Robert  Clifton,  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Worcester,  chanted  the  service,  and  the  collection  was  made  by  the 
Countesses  of  Dart  mouth,  Grosvenor,  Galloway,  and  Clonmell,  toge- 
ther with  other  ladiesof  distinction,  on  this  and  the  succeeding  mora* 
ings*  We  notice  these  facts  to  shew  with  what  promptitude  and 
public  spirit  the  objects  of  the  meeting  are  studied  and  promoted. 

In  performances  so  extended,  it  is  alike  impossible  and  anneces« 
sary  to  carry  our  description  through  every  part  of  the  music,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  ability  and  variety  with  which  the  se- 
lections were  made.  We  shall  therefore  insert  the  bills  at  length,  and 
introduce  such  remarks  as  seem  to  be  called  for  by  particular  excel- 
lences or  effects.  Of  the  general  merit  of  the  principals  so  much 
is  known,  that  particular  scientific  descriptions  would  be  also  redun- 
dant. This  was  a  scene  of  competition,  where  their  powers  were 
tasked  to  the  utmost ;  and,  as  the  judgment  of  the  conductors  had 
allotted  to  each  iadividual  pieces  which  were  best  adapted  to  the  pro- 
per style  and  manner  of  each,  the  results  would  of  course  be  of  the 
highest  kind* 

The  evening  concerts  were  opened  on  Tuesday,  October  Sd,  at  tiie 
Theatre,  by  the  following  selection  : — 

SYMPHONY  (No.  7.) .' Haydn. 

SONG,  Miss  Symonos,  «  Deh  !  calma,''  Pucitta. 

GLEE,  fiTc  voices,  "  Mark' d you  her  eye,^^   Spofibrth. 

REGIT,  ed ARIA,  SIgnor  Ambrooetti,  ^^  CappeUuu^  cappeWmi^^^    Fioravanti. 

NEW  OTTETTO  (MS.)  for  Harp,  Clarinet,  Oboe,  Flute, 
Horns,  Bassoon,  and  Doable  Bass,  Messrs.  Bochsa,  Will« 
MAN,  Griesbach,  Irei.and,  Messrs.  Petrides,  Holmes, 
and  Anfossi,  • Bodisa. 

BALLAD,  Miss  Stephens,  ^^  By  the  simpUdty^^ Bishop. 

SCENE,  Hark^  my  Dartdcar^'  (Tyrannic  Love),  Miss  Travis, 

Messrs.  Kntvett,  Vauohan,  and  Bellamy, Purcell. 

ARIA,  Signora  Corei,  «  OeUa  Tromha^\ Pucitta- 

DUET,  «  SnW  ariai'  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Miss  Stephens, 7  *,       . 

FINALE  (first  Act  of  Figaro),  «  Si^won  <fi/MonV' |  Mozart. 

The  Vocal  Parts  by  Signora  Corri,  Madame  Yestris,  Miss  Travis, 
Signori  Ambrooetti,  Begrez,  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Beale. 

ACT  II. 

OVERTURE  (Zauberflotte),  with  the  Movement  from  Handel's 

Lessons,    Mozart. 

Arranged  for  a  faU  Band,  by  Ma.  GaaAToasx. 

SONG,  Mrs.  Salmon,  "  Sweet  birdy^'  (Violino  obligato), Handel. 

TRIO,    Miss  Stephens,    Messrs.  Vaughan    and   Bellamy, 

^'ThereUa  bloom^'  W.Knyrett 

SONG,  Signor  Begrez,  /^  Pria  die  qmnii,^^  (II  Matrimonio 

segr«t«), Cimarosa. 
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CONCERTO  VIOLONCELLO,  Mr.  Lindlvy, Litt<ile^. 

SONG,  Miss  Stephens,  ^^  Auld  Robin  Grraj/j ••••••••  Leeres. 

AIRS,  with  Variations,  Harp,  Mr.  Bochsa. 

DUET,  ^^Conpazienza"  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Signor  Ambbooetti,  FiontTantL 

FINALE  (first  Act  of  Cosi  fan  tutti)  «  Dave  san^"  Mozart. 

The  Vocal  Parts  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  SignoraCoRRi,  Madame  Vbstris^ 
Mr.  VADGHAN,audSignors  Ambrogetti  and  Begrez. 

The  concert  i¥as  led  by  Messrs.  Cramer,  and  the  power  and 
polish  of  the  instrumental  part  of  the  performance  was  fulljr  evinced 
bj  the  symphony  with  which  it  begun.  In  tlie  andante  a  slight 
confusion  for  about  half  a  bar,  occasioned  by  some  misunder* 
standing  as  to  the  repeat,  arose,  but  with  this  exception  (probably 
scarcely  perceived  out  of  the  orchestra)  the  execution  might  be  said 
to  be  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  it  could  be.  The  overture  to  the  Zaw 
berfloUe  also  was  never  more  exquisitely  done,  and  professors  are 
almost  agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  this  composition.  The  other 
instrumental  pieces,  Mr.  Lindlev's  and  Ma.  Bochsa's  concertos, 
were  unique*  it  is  perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  any  professor 
will  ever  again  arise  who  shall  be  so  fitted  by  nature  to  attainment 
as  the  former  gentleman,  for  he  weds  himself  literally  as  well  as 
nominally  to  his  violoncello.  His  fancy  and. his  facility  are  alike 
admirable.  Mr.  Bocusa  is  a  performer,  whose  extraordinary 
genius  and  execution  we  have  before  spoken  of,  and  upon  this  occa« 
sion  he  called  forth  all  his  powers.  But  he  was  not  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  harp,  however  heretical  it  may  be  against  the  dignity 
of  minstrelsy  ancient  and  modern  to  say  so,  is  not  an  instrument  to 
impress  so  vast  an  audience.  It  is  suited,  peculiarly  suited,  to  the 
graceful  sentiment  that  sometimes  kindles  round  the  circle  of  elegant 
society,  but  its  raptures  arc  not  for  the  public.  Mn.  Bocusa  can 
perform,  and  iie  did  on  this  occasion  perform  all  that  can  be  done, 
but  theefFer-t  did  not  respond  io  the  effort.  And  why  ?  the  rapidity 
and  bcaufy  of  the  tones,  I  he  fire  and  the  pathos  of  the  player,  were 
lost  in  space. 

Among  the  vocal  attractions,  Miss  Symond8*s  Deh  Caltna^  which 
was  encored,  in  merited  encouragement  probably  io  the  rising  talent 
of  anativeof  the  town,  Miss  Stephens's  ballad  of  Juld  JRobinGrayj 
Miss  Corri's  Delia  Tromba^  were  finished  specimens  of  the  art,  in 
simplicity,  tenderness,  pathos,  and  execution.  Signor Begrez  has 
a  very  fine  voice,  and  the  selection  of  Ci ma  rosa's  celebrated  aria 
spoke  well  for  his  taste,  which,  when  time  has  a  little  more  mellowed  it. 
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will  lift  him  toerninence.  Signor  AmbrogIbtti  would  however  have 
carried  away  the  palm  of  popularity  by  his  "  Capellini  Capelloni^^* 
a  style  of  dranuUic  orchestral  mannerism  and  vocal  execution  but 
newly  beginning  to  make  its  way  generally  in  this  country,  had  not 
Mrs.  Salmon's  Szoeet  Birdj  with  Mr.  CaAMEa's  accompaniment, 
succeeded  to  vindicate  the  dominion  of  high  fantasy  and  the  charm 
of  musical  inspiration,  demonstrated  by  the  captivating  influences  of 
unequalled  facility  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  It  would  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide,  and  we  would  rather  leave  it  as  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  others,  whether  the  singer  or  the  accompanist  pos- 
sesses the  greater  share  of  those  fine  qualities  which  distinguish  this 
amicable  competition,  in  which  the  iioble  emulation  of  the  one  seems 
to  be  (so  judgmatically  does  Ma.  Cramer  by  turns  restrain  and 
exert  his  art)  to  display  and  to  exalt  the  qualities  of  his  accomplished 
consort. — Thus  we  are  alike  brought  to  admire  his  sound  taste  and 
his  command  of  hand,  for  not  to  note  his  discretion  would  argue  an 
uncommon  want  of  observation,  and  not  to  perceive  the  superior 
sweetness  of  his  tone  and  brilliancy  of  his  shake  would  be  impossi- 
ble. The  finale  of  his  first  act  of  Cost  fan  lutti  concluded  the  con- 
cert worthily,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  more  perfectly  given  than 
was  ever  before  known  in  this  country. 

Wednesday  Mornings  Oct.  4,  1820. 

PART   T, 

GRAND  CORONATION  ANTHEM,  «  The  King  shall 

rejoice  m  thy  strength.*^ ', Handel. 

AIR,  Miss  Symonds,  "  Ye  Men  ofGaza^' Handel. 

CHORUS,  «  Juet  none  despair:'    (Hercules) Handel. 

RECIT.  Mr.  Bellamy,  **  He  measured  the  waters^^^     *  •  •  •  ?  (Redemption.) 

SONG,                            "  He  layeth  the  beams;' J  Handel. 

CHORUS,  '^HerehuhedtheRedS^^^^^^    >  (Israel ioE^pt) 

"  He  led  them  through;^    >  „     *  , 

'^  Bui  the  waters  overwhelmed,"    )  nanaei. 

SONG,  Miss  Travis,  "  iVhat  tho'  I  trace:'    (Solomon).  . .  HandeU 

TRIO,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  and  Bellamy,  and 

CHORUS,  ^^  Disdainful  of  Danger:'  (Judas  Maccabeus).     Handd. 

SONG,  Mrs.  Salmon,  ''  Holy,  holy:'    (Redemption.)  . . .  Handel. 

RECIT.  Mr.  VAuuHAif,  «  'Tis  weU!" Handel. 

GRAND  MARCH,  AIR,  and  CHORUS,  «  Glory  to  God:' 

(Joshua) «...  Handel. 

P^RT  II. 

The  SEASONS — Spring  and  Summer,  composed  by    Haydn. 

PART  III. 

SECOND  OBOE  CONCERTO Handd. 

RECIT.  Miss  SrsPHRwa,  "  Ve  sacred  Priests,"  >     (JephUnu) 

AIR,  <<  FareweUye  Umjnd  Springs,"  . .  >      Haadd. 
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CHORUS,  "  Cum  sancto  spiriiu^'   Pergolesi. 

SACRED  CANTATA  (from  il,Da?ido  Penitente)  Signora)  «        . 

CoRRi,  "  Fra  Poscure  ombre  funeste^ J  «io»^^ 

QUARTET  and  CHORUS,  «  Si^ig  unio  God,''  Dr.  Croft. 

Arranged  for  a  full  Band  by  Mr.  Greatorex. 

AIR,  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  0  Liberty,''     (Judas  Maccabeus).  Handel. 
DOUBLE  CHORUS,  ^«  He  gave  them  hailstones."    (Israel 

in  Egppt) Handel. 

RECIT.  Mrs.  Salmon,  "  O  let  eternal  honours,"    .... ) 

AIR,  "  From    mighty    Kings."      (Juda8>  Handel. 

Maccabaeus) ) 

GLORIA  PATRI,     Handel. 

This  is  a  selection  of  such  exceeding  grandear  and  excellence 
combined,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  attribate  to  any  part  a  manifest 
superiority ;  for  the  airs  are  of  so  magnificent  or  so  pathetic  or  so 
graceful  a  cast,  and  the  cborusses  so  sublime,  that  it  is  probably  only 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  injdividual  will  preference  be 
accorded.  The  choral  effects  were  almost  those  of  elemental  gran- 
deur, when  the  war  of  winds  and  waves  and  the  artillery  of  heaven 
b  most  majestic.  The  overwhelming  volume  of  the  voices,  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  the  immense  orchestra,  by  the  serpents  and  trom- 
bones of  the  King's  band,  was  such  as  to  fill  and  elevate  the  mindwith 
awe  and  exaltation,  passing  any  of  the  effects  of  the  art  experienced 
since  the  Abbey.  To  these  sensations,  the  succession  of  placid, 
soothing,  pathetic,  or  devotional  strains,  which  were  sweetly  heard 
in  the  airs,  particularly  those  by  the  female  singers,  were  beautiful 
and  tranquillizing  beyond  the  powers  of  language  to  convey.  Miss 
Travis  in  fVhat  though  I traccy  and  Mrs.  Salmon  in  From  mighty 
Kingi  (amongst  the  most  excellent  of  her  songs),  and  Miss  Stb- 
FHENs  in  Ye  sacred  Priests^  were  particularly  felicitous.  The  latter 
was  never  heard  to  sing  with  such  fine  expression,  as  the  tears  of 
the  congregation  silently  testified.  A  finer  proof  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  art  of  accompaniment  has  attained  cannot  be  offered 
than  this  air  afforded,  in  the  fact,  that  all  the  double  basses  and  vio- 
loncellos played. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  attention  of  the  conductors  to  what  (hey 
considered  the  most  appropriate  employment  of  the  talents  of  the 
singers  is  in  the  song  selected  for  Miss  Corri,  who,  though  British 
born,  has  received  the  latter  part  of  her  musical  education  abroad, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  Italian  stage. 

Haydn's  Seasons,  as  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  naturally 
formed  a  prominent  subject  of  curiosity.     If  the  title  of  ihe  Creation 
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to  the  rank  of  an  oratorio  has  been  disputed  by  some  of  the  highest 
living  authorities,  the  generally  lighter  graces  of  the  Seasons  will  un- 
questionably raise  severer  objections.  The  poetry  was  written  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Jomn  Webb,  late  of  Birmingham ;  and 
it  has  sufficii*nt  merit  to  become  the  continual  associate  of  Hatdn*s 
music.  With  the  exception  of  one  couplet,  it  is  however  purely 
descriptive,  and  is  thus  scarcely  to  be  called  sacred.  The  effects  of 
the  music  are  generally  light  and  graceful.  The  accompaniments — 
airy,  elegant,  and  sportive — picture  the  appearances  of  Nature  in 
her  freshest  and  gayest  attire,  the  orient  sun  in  his  rising  and  rneri* 
dian  splendour,  and  man  at  his  most  primitive  employments,  or 
under  the  devotional  elevation  of  soul  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  beauties  of  creation,  except  when  the  bursting  of  the  summer 
storm  interrupts  only  to  augment  the  various  and  serener  beauty  of 
the  gcneml  design.  Haydn  has  unquestionably  carried  the  pic- 
turesque power  of  music  (it  might  be  too  much  to  say  to  its  extreme 
limits)  to  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  yet  gone,  and  in  this 
performance  especially.  The  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  storm, 
were  among  the  most  effective  of  the  chorusses ;  and  Mr. 
Yaughan's  and  Miss  Stephens^s  Duet,  that  gentleman's  reci- 
tative, **  Tis  Noofij^  in  which  the  stringed  instruments  were  muted, 
Mrs.  S almonds  preceding  recitative  and  air,  were  afnongst  the 
most  captivating  parts.  The  lightness  of  the  whole  contrasted  jKiwer- 
fully  with  the  sublimity  of  Hand£L*s  chorusses,  and  with  the  solemn 
dignity  and  expression  of  his  airs.  But  the  composition  must  take 
its  place  below  the  Creatiany  and  rank  with  the  highest  order  of  can- 
tatas, adding  however  a  source  of  delightful  diversity  to  the  serious 
selections,  now  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  lost  someting  of  their  origi- 
nal brightness  by  being  too  often  exhibited. 

EVENING  CONCERT. 

ACT  I. 

SYMPHONY  inC.(No5)  '. Beethoven. 

GLEE,  six  Voices,  "TAe/bMrfwtw/fYw'rf,"  Ferrari. 

Airaoced  by  Mr.  Gkbatoexx. 

REGIT.  Mb.  Bellamy,  "  Ye  saMed  spirits^''    >  .      ^ 

AC  R.  "  IVhen  he  from  towering  MaUa's^ldmg  isky*'  J"  Attwood. 

DUET,  Miss  Stmonds&  Miss  Fletcher,  ^^  AsHfeUt^on  nditiy." 

(Comedj  of  Errors.) 

BALLAD,  Miss  Travis,  "  From  glaring  shew.''  Webbe. 

'    SCENA  in /<fom«ico, "  O  wto  fremcndb,"  &  GRAND  MARCH    Mozart. 
FANTASIA  HARP,  Mr.  Bochsa,  for  a  foU  Orcheitra    Bochaa. 


VOL.    111.    MO.    IX.  S 
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SONG,  Mr.VAueHAN,  ^^  Genile  Lyre:' Mayer. 

GLEE,  Miss   Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,    Vaughan,  and 

Bellamy,  "  This  coUJUnty  heart:*    Greatorex. 

REGIT.  Mrs.  Salmon,  ^^  0  desiaio  iidoy''  7^ 

SONG,  «  Doke  epietoso  am^re  (Violin  Obligate)  j  ^*'"^"*- 

FINALE,  Loadstan    Shield. 

Arranged  by  Mr.  Creator  ex. 

jtCT  n. 

OVERTURE,  Idomeneo. ) 

SCBNA,  ^  tieUuno  9'<mor  i;'^\  Parts  by  Miss  Travis   andV  Mozart. 

Miss  Stmonos,  and  Chonu  (IdomeDeo)  3 

SONG,  Miss  Stephens,    <^  Echo  Song:' Bishop. 

CONCERTO  VIOLIN,  Mr.  Mori. 

SONG,  Signora  Corri,  <<  0  fuanto  Panuna.'*    Mayer. 

GLEE,  Messrs.  W.  Kntyett,  VAvoHAN,KiKo,a]id  Bellamy, 

«  fVUh  sighs^  sweet  rose''    Callcott 

RECIT.  Mrs. Salmon,  ''OPairia,"    1r«..j„; 

AIR,  "  Tu  che  accendi^"  |i«>88ini. 

FINALE,  SCENA,  «^  AUa  bella  DespmettOy"  (Cosi  fao  tutti)    Mosart. 

Oa  this  evening  Mb.  Spagnoletti  led.  Tiiis  violinist  will  1^ 
the  more  admired  the  more  he  is  heard.  His  tone,  thopgh  not  so 
powerful  as  some  players,  is  lusciously  rich,  his  execution  neatly 
polished.  His  talents  as  a  leader  were  exemplified  throughout  the  en* 
tire  evening  and  as  an  obligato  accompanist,  particularly  in  a  sofig  of 
Gabcia's,  sung  by  Mbs.  Salmon,  which,  if  our  recollection  serves 
US|  we  first  heard  at  the  Philharmonic  last  season.  This  song,  and  the 
scena  by  Attwood,  song  by  Mb.  Bellamy,  are  almost  novi^lties. 
The  first  is  a  song  of  prodigious  diflfU^ulty,  and  was  beautifully  sup- 
ported by  Mb,  Spagnoletti.  The  second  is  a  composition  of 
great  merit. 

Mb.  Mobi,  on  this  eyening,  played  his  concerto,  of  which  the 
last  movement  is  Rossini's  Di  tanti  palpiii. 

This  professor's  talents  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  bis  love  of 
art  and  studious  industry  have  raised  him  to  share  the  honors  of  the 
orchestra,  both  at  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts,  with  the 
ablest  veterans.  As  a  concerto  player  we  are  inddced  to  think  there 
is  no  one  in  this  country  who  shall  dispute  the  palm  with  him.  His 
command  of  style  and  of  the  instrument  appears  to  be  complete — 
his  tone  is  full  and  brilliant — hi^s  execution  scarcely  to  be  surpassed, 
and  what  is  particularly  admirable  is  his  vocal  manner  of  expression. 
If  the  Roman  critics  praised  Spohr  as  the  greatest  singer  upon  the 
violin,  Mb.  Mori  is  no  less  admirable  m  this  account.  Out  of  this 
concert  a  curious  dispute  arose.    Mas.  Salmon  was  announced  for 
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O  Patria  within  three  pieces  after  Mb.  M.  had  played,  made  the 
most  striking  passage  of  (his  song,  the  theme  of  his  concerto. — 
Mrs.  S.  Ferj  naturally  felt  the  difficulty  thus  imposed  upon  her, 
(we  question  however  whether  her  inimitable  finish  and  facility 
would  not  have  carried  her  through  with  an  eclat  even  more  honour- 
able by  the  comparison,)  and  she  refused  for  some  time  to  sing.  At 
length  Ma.  Bbllamt*s  good  offices  prevailed,  and  she  substituted 
another  air.  The  circumstance  was  of  course  wholly  unfdresen, 
and  originated  in  the  coinciding  choice  of  the  subject  of  the  concerto 
and  the  song. 

The  third  morning's  performance  was  the  Mesn&hj  hb  entire  as  it 
is  usually  performed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  inspired  com- 
position has  never  been  heard  to  such  advantage  since  the  Abbey 
performances. 

It  appertains  to  our  particular  objects  most  especially  to  detail 
i\i€  musical  facts  of  this  grand  festivaL  But  as  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  so  minute  a  relation  is  the  hope  of  exciting  simi« 
lar  eiforls  wherever  there  may  be  similar  noble  designs  to  accom- 
plish, through  the  great  example  of  the  public  spirit  demonstrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  cannot 
omit  io  enumerate,  amongst  the  means  of  gratification,  the  Dress 
Ball,  which  took  place  on  the  Thursday  evening.  The  spacious 
area  of  the  theatre  was  formed  into  one  splendid  tfaloon.  The  walls 
of  the  stage  were  lined  with  scenery,  and  that  part  of  the  building 
lighted  by  four  tripods.  The  difficult  task  of  metamorphosing  the 
place  from  the  conceri  room  was  rapidly  accomplished  by  Ma. 
Cheshire,  assisted  by  the  yolantary  and  most  acceptable  services 
of  Mr.  Bunn.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  universal  magnificence 
of  the  spectacle  of  so  much  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion,  as  was  here 
assembled — ^**in  all  their  bravery." 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

PART  /. 

OVERTURE  and  eiACONNE >     /ii*fl„umV 

CHORUS,  "  Re^ii&m  «lmwi«," >     ^xl^J^^' 

CHORUS,  "jr^£fe««i," S    •^^"^^"*- 

DEAD  MARCH,   Dr.Boyce. 

AiTSDged  by  Mr.  Gmeatorbx. 
MOZART'S  REQUIEM,  beginniog  at  the  '^Dieak-iB,"  Serriee. 
AIR,  Mrs.  Salmon,  '^  Graiias  agimus  ttM,/  (Clarionet  Obli- 

gato,  Mr.  WiLLHAx), •  •  •  •        GugUelml. 

GRAND  DOUBLE  CHORUS,  '« Gloria foUia^'' Leo. 

s8 
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THE    FIRST    PART    OF   CREATION. 

PART   tIJ* 

OVERTURE  (Esther) ! ,.  Ilandel. 

AIR,  Madame  Vestris,  "  Return^  O  God  of  Hosti^'*    • . . .  Handel. 

SESTETTO  and  CHORUS,  «  This  is  the  day,''    *  Croft 

Newly  arranged  for  a  full  Band  by  Mr.  Greatohet. 

AIR,  Miss  Stephens,  ^'  Pious  Orgies^'    (Judas  Maccabeus).  Haiidel. 

DUET  and  CHORUS,  "  O  never  bozo  we  dojsn,"  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon and  Miss  Tratis.    (Judas  Maccabeus) Handel. 

SONG,  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  Lord,  remember  Dawflf,"   Handel. 

DOUBLE  CHORUS,  "  Immortal  Lord:'    (Deborah).    , .  Handel. 

AIR,  Mrs.  Salmon.  "  Probe  the  Lord^"    Organ  Obligato. 

(Esther) Handel. 

RECIT.  Mr.  Bellamy,  "  When  King  David^" )  (Redemption.) 

GRAND  CHORUS,  «  God  save  the  King," $"  Handel. 

This  grand  selection  closed  the  sacred  portioaof  the  performances. 
That  portion  of  Mozart's  Requiem  which  was  given,  afforded 
an  almost  new  and  most  glorious  specimen  of  science  and  of  art. 
The  effect  of  the  serpent  in  the  bass  solo  ^^  Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum'* 
was  superlatively  awful,  and  in  the  Benedictus  the  vocalists  and  the 
orchestra  seemed  to  rival  each  other.  Nothing  more  exquisite  in 
its  kind  was  ever  heard.  There  was  a  consent  between  the  parts, 
which  only  the  most  assiduous  attention  and  most  consummate  ac- 
quaintance with  each  others  powers  could  have  arrived  at. 

Haydn's  Creation  (first  act)  followed  ;  and  as  the  highest  perfec* 
tions  of  this  most  elegant  work  depend  upon  fine  instrumental 
accompaniment,  it  was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Here,  if  in  any 
thing,  was  felt  the  want  of  Mr.  Braham's  fire,  brilliancy,  and 
splendour,  in  the  recitative  describing  the  creation  of  the  planetary 
system.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  in  order  to  attain  the  most 
complete  execution  of  this  extraordinarily  contrasted  piece  of  musical 
description,  Mr.  Brahau  should  sing  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  sun,  where  the  fire  of  his  declamation,  the  volume  of  his  tone,  and 
the  light-like  velocity  of  his  execution,  produce  a  sensation  upon 
the  ear  analogous  to  that  glorious  burst  of  tempered  flame  with  which 
tht  sun,  emerging  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  calm  and  glassy 
ocean,  gladdens  the  sight — while  the  pure  and  polished  sweetness  of 
Mr.  Vaughan's  tone  and  manner,  soothing  the  mind  .to  the  de* 
lightful  tranquillity  to  which  it  is  softened  by  the  placid  serenity  of 
the  noon's  ^^  milder  light"  in  the  ^^  most  calmest  and  most  stillest 
night."  In  the  Creation  also,  somewhat  more  than  in  the  other  per* 
fovmanoesi  the  absence  ef  Mr.  Bartlpman  was  mourned. 
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The  third  part  was  remarkable  for  the  prodigiously  fine  effect 
observed  in  the  middle  movement  of  the  Overture  to  Esther^  bj  the 
immense  body  of  tone  from  so  many  bassesi  Madame  Vestris 
sung  Return  J  O  God  of  Hosts.  Her  voice  is  singularly  fine  and  her 
style  expressive^  but  her  studies  not  having  been  addressed  to  sacred 
music,  of  which  the  manner  (H  andel*s  particularly)  is  entirely  tradi- 
tional, there  appeared  a  deficiency  to  cars  accustomed  to  the  genuine 
mode.  The  performance  to*day  concluded  with  the  grand  chorus 
from  Redemption  of  God  save  the  King,  which  was  encored. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

-acr  T. 

SYMPHONY  (No.  2)    BecthoTcn. 

GLEE,  811  Voices,  "  Hence,  all  ye  vain,''    Webbe. 

SCENA  ed  ARIA,  Signor  Begrcz    Cauaffa. 

RECTT.  ^Eccoilmomenio.*' 

ARIA,    <<  Fra  tante  angosde:' 
DUET,  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Miss  Stmonds,  "  Caranon  dubUar.'' 
SONG,    Miss  Stephens,  ^^  A  wmpUr^^  (Violino  Obligato, 

Mr.  MORI)    Guglielmi. 

OTTETTO,  for  two  Oboes,  two  Clarinets,  two  Horns,  and  two 

Bassoons,   Messrs.    Griesbach,    Erskine,   Willman, 

Mahon,  Petrides,  J.  Petrides,  Holmes,  and  Tully    Mozart. 

SEQUELto  "Oifldj^/ar," StcTenson. 

Arrani^ed  by   Mr.  Grsatorbx. 

BALIxA^D,  Mrs.  Salmon,  "  PtYy  a  Poor."    Lanea. 

SCENE  from  «  Don  Giovanni." 
DUET,SignoraCoRRi  and  Signor  A  mbrogetti,  ^' Laddarem,"}  ^ 

AIR,  Signor  Ambrogetti,  «  Finch^  dalvmo,"    f  Mozart. 

TERZETTO,  Mrs.  Salmon, Signora  Corri,  8c  Signor  Begrbe,^ 

Protegga    >  Mozart. 

FINALE,  «  Fenitepur  avanti,"    ) 

The  Vocal  Parts  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  Signora  Corn,  Madame  Vestris,  Sig- 
nori  Ambrogetti  and  Begrez,  and  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Beale. 

JCT  //. 

GRAND  OVERTURE  (Anacreon)   Chembini. 

SONG,  Mr.  Vaughan  (Alexis)  Violoncello  Obligato Dr.  Pepush. 

GLEE,  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Kntvett,  Vaughan,  &  Bel- 
lamy, "  Let  not  rage,"  harmonised  by  Mr.  Greatorex. 

SONG,  Mrs.  Salmon,  ^^  Feilon  la pena."   Rossini. 

SEPTETTO,  Messrs.  Sfagnoletti,  Willman,  Holmes,  Pe- 
trides, ASHLET,  AnFOSSI,  Rud  LiNDLEY. 

SONG,  Madame  Vestris,  "  In  Infancy."  Dr.  Arnc. 

MADRIGAL,  Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knytktt,  Vaughan, 

and  Bellamy,  ^^  There  is  a  Lady."  Ford. 

RECIT.  "Ejwfto  appieno."  )  „,         „. 

SONG,  Signora  CoiiRi,«Qiie*/ow/." \  Zingarelli. 

SCENA|  Signor  Ambro«ktti,  ^^  Presto^  presto,  Signori.^ 
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This  concert  was  led  by  Mr.  Mori,  who  evinced  the  firmness, 
conimind,  and  acquaintance  with  the  compositions  he  had  to  direct, 
which  constitute  the  skilful  leader. 

The  second  act  commenced  with  Chbrubini*8  far-famed  Overture 
to  Anacreon  which  was  played  with  such  precision  as  leaves  it  m 
niatterofdolibt  whether  the  composer  himself,  when  he  directed  ita 
performance  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  London,  heard  it  to  such 
advantage.  The  attention  was  rivetted  from  the  Qrst  chord;  the 
audience  seemed  ^^  all  ear,*'  a  solemn  silence  prevailed  till  the  end, 
when  it  was  broken  by  the  expression  of  the  general  desire  for  its 
repetition. 

Among  the  vocal  pieces  which  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  stands 
Miss  Stephens*  ^^A  Compiry^  which  was  finely  supported  by  Mori, 
who  was  perhaps  something  more  florid  and  imaginative  than  becomes 
an  accompanist;  and  Mr.  Yauohan's  *^ Alexis,*^  to  which  Mr. 
LiNDLET*s  playing  bears  the  same  relation.  Mr.  L.  does  indeed 
make  this  song  a  short  concerto,  but  notwithstanding,  we  believe 
it  gii^es  as  much  gratification  as  any  solo  he  ever  played,  and  although 
he  heaps  ornament  upon  ornament  with  a  prodigality  that  would  ex* 
haust  any  common  genius,  he  does  not  draw  oflT  the  attention  from  the 
extreme  polish  of  Mr.  Yauohan's  singing.  Never  perhaps  was 
there  such  an  instance  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  beaoty  of  style  in 
the  one  contrasted  with  such  fertility  and  luxuriance  in  the  other, 
<^  each  giving  each  a  double  charm.** 

Arne*s  old  air,  <*  Jit  Infancy^''  by  Mad.  Yestris,  was  encored; 
and  SiGNoR  Ambrogetti,  in  his  directions  to  the  orchestra,  **  Presto 
Presto  Signorij^^  successfully  asserted  the  power  of  grimace.  He  flew 
about  the  space  allotted  for  bis  activity,  knocked  out  the  lights,  and 
set  the  whole  orchestra  laughing,  together  with  his  audience. 

The  festival  concluded  with  <<  God  save  the  JSing^*  which  was  call* 
ed  for,  and  accorded  with  true  good  will,  as  the  singing  declared. 

There  is  one  person  whose  important  services  on  this  occasion  we 
have  left  till  the  last,  namely,  Mr.  Greatorex,  whose  skill  and 
experience  as  a  conductor,  together  with  his  powerful  presidency 
and  support  at  the  organ,  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated.  This 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Cramer  have  been  so  long  associated  in  the  con- 
cert of  antient  music,  that  nothing  can  so  particularly  conduce  to 
the  excellence  of.  sacred  music  as  their  union.  This  the  directors 
felt,  and  while  two  of  the  evening  performances  were  delegated  to 
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,  Hebses.  SpAomroLETTi  and  Mori,  the  niornings  were  committed 
entirely  to  Mr.  Ceambr. 

Little  more  remains  foir  us  to  record  than  the  result — in  which  the 
success  appears  to  be  as  justly  apportioned  to  the  effect  as  the  effect  is  to 
the  cause  in  any  other  phenomenon  of  nature  or  of  art.  The  receipts 
according  to  the  documents  published  in  the  Birmingham  newspaper, 
were  as  foUows,  but  we  understand  they  on  the  whole  nearly  came  up 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  Nine  Thousand,  Fits  Hundred 
Pounds.    The  disbursements  were  four  thousand  seven  hundred. 


£.   t.    d. 
Charch  AdmiiBions  871    2    6 

CoUecdw Sll  16    Si 

ThoLire    791  U    0 


WEDNESDAY. 

diarch  AdmiMioiisllOS  10  0 

CoUectioB  300  15  l^ 

Theatre  839  12  0 


1404  11    0}  Theatre 


TEURSDAT. 

CbBrob  A4BiiBBl0BS  1006  10  0 

Collection  4S3    0  0 

Dkm  BaU   ;  678  15  0 


9803    4    H 


2118    5    0 


nilDAT. 

£.   i.   d. 

Broaght forward   ..^...  5826 
CliErcli  A(liiilMioiitl293    0    0 

Collection  475  11    3k 

. 1070  IS    0 

— , 8gS9 

Additional  Dona-  {  ». 

tions   $ ^* 


0  11^ 


H 

0 


Received  for  Books,  ?  ' 
sappoaed.  $"" 


300    0    0. 


Total  ^90iO 

%  '  ■  I.  ■■ 


5    H 


This  amount  was  increased  by  large  donations  to  which  even  manj 
of  the  principal  performers  generously  contributed.  One  anecdote 
has  reached  us  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  sent  a  message  to  the 
directors,  that  if  they  would  secure  him  a  good  place,  which  the  ge» 
neral  arrangement  for  an  impartial  allotment  of  seats  did  not  assure 
to  him,  he  would  present  them  with  100/.  The  request  was  complied 
wiih^  and  a  further  offer  made  to  the  liberal  benefactor  that  if  he 
came  a  second  time,  on  the  same  terms,  he  should  seated  between 
two  of  the  handsomest  Countesses  in  the  Peerage.  But  the  Gentle- 
man did  not  dare  fo  meet  the  promised  blaze  of  beauty. 

To  those  who  would  stimulate  a  similar  spirit  into  exercise  we  point 
out  the  advertisement  of  thanks  issued  by  the  Committee*  In  this 
it  appears  how  generally  the  excitement  to  serve  the  cause  was  dif- 
fused, and  how  carefully  it  is  nourished  by  a  public  expression  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  organs  of  the  charity,  to  every  individual  who 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  festival. 

Nor  can  we  confine  the  good  effect  of  such  a  display  of  art  to  this 
object  alone,  although  it  is  unquestionably  the  main  spring  and  mas- 
ter movement.  The  directors  addressing  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  have  in  their  selections  retained  the  grand  and  capi- 
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^l  features  of  the  an(ient  lore  of  music,  while,  with  a  judgment 
that  cannot  be  too  higlily  extolled,  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  riches  of  modern  art.  They  have  thus  advanced  the  general 
taste,  by  attracting  amateurs  from  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  they  have 
benefitted  the  place,  not  only  by  the  pecuniary  circulation  thus 
allured  to  it,  but  by  the  more  permanent  incitements  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  solace  of  leisure  and  softener  of  manners,  which  in  its 
private  enjoyment  is  amongt  the  most  heartfelt,  most  innocent,  most 
refined,  and  most  elegant  of  accomplishments,  and  that  of  all  others 
most  adapted  to  mixed  society  and  extensive  participation.  We 
invite  attention  to  the  principle,  to  the  practical  example,  and  to  the 
consequence.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  an  adequate  purpose,  the 
second  is  the  application  of  art,  in  combination  with  such  purpose, 
as  an  incitement  to  public  spirit,  and  the  last  is  that  desirable  and 
healthful  diffusion  of  money  and  of  knowledge,  that  forms  the  best 
employment  of  the  one,  and  leads  to  the  most  virtuous  and  the 
most  felicitous  enjoyment  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  other — all  these 
things  working  for  general  good  and  general  happiness. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 
Chapter  i.^-^Section  2. 


ON  THE  ELOCUTION  OF  SINGING. 

jyiY  last  essay  closed  with  a  notification  of  a  future  design  to  ex- 
emplify by  instances,  some  of  those  licences  the  elocution  of  singing 
affords  for  the  display  of  the  nicer  intellectual  distinctions  that  exalt 
the  general  expression  when  reduced  to  practice ;  and  as  Recitative 
affords  the  strongest  examples,  I  shall  commence  my  present  section 
with  the  application  of  my  notions  to  this  particular  species  of 
execution. 

Recitative,  in  its  general  acceptation,  signifies  a  kind  of  composition 
in  which  declamation  is  regulated  as  to  melody,  but  released  from 
the  fetters  of  time.  Yet  though  it  possesses  melody  in  its  tones,  it  is 
divested  of  all  the  rhythm  of  melody,  and  its  accents  or  emphases  are 
directed  as  in  ordinary  speech,  by  the  quantities  of  the  syllables  and 
by  the  customary  distinction  of  the  emphatic  words.*  The  caesuras  are 
observed,  without  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  tlbiough  such 
measure  be  kept  to  the  eye  according  to  the  written  form.  But  there 
is  a  second  species  of  Recitative,  the  accompanied,  which  is  de- 
voted especially  to  the  expression  of  passion  and  those  short  and 
vivid  exclamations  that  depicture  the  strongest  workings  of  the 
mind,  where  however  diversity  and  sudden  changes  of  sentiment  are 
pourtrayed,  which  are  incompatible  with  any  continous  or  regular 
strain  of  melody.    Upon  such  passages  ^Uhe  composer  bestows  his 

*  The  German  critics  take  a  distinction  between  melismatic  and  syllabic 
song.  The  former  term  they  use  to  distinguish  that  kind'of  melody  in  which 
seTeral  notes  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable ;  the  latter,  that  in  which  every 
syllable  has  its  distinct  note.  They  consider  that  recitative  should  be  of  the 
unmixed  syllabic  kind. 

YOL.    HI.    NO.   X.  T 
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strongest  light,"  as  has  been  obserYed  by  the  philosophical  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  letters  on  the  structure  of  the  Italian  Opera,*  and  here 
it  consequently  happens,  that  the  singer  is  enabled  most  frequently  to 
display  his  power  of  adding  to  the  conceptions  of  the  composer  by 
dignity  and  force  of  manner.  Recitative  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
proyince  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  species  of  declamation,  for 
it  exceeds,  in  degree,  the  middle  tone  of  dramatic  representation, 
while  in  the  depths  of  passion,  expression  is  heightened  by  the  charm 
of  musical  adaptation,  of  protracted  and  varied  melody,  and  indeed 
by  all  ^he  aids  which  harmony  can  afford*  In  Recitative  the  singer 
has  the  fairest  range  allowed  him.  He  is  here  impowered  to  improve 
more  freely  upon  the  original  conceptions  by  the  play  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  by  giving  full  scope  to  whatever  fancy  may  dictate, 
and  facility  enable  him  practically  to  enforce. 

The  principal  means  by  which  the  singer  can  improve  the  decla* 
mation  of  Recitative  is,  by  the  judicious  use  of  pause  and  emphasis, 
which  last  is  not  only  to  be  given  by  throwing  additional  vehemence 
u  pon  any  particular  word  or  passage,  but  oftenti  mes  by  protracting  the 
duration  of  the  word  and  by  gradually  swelling  and  diminishing  the 
note  appended  to  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  my  theory  by 
examples,  ascending  from  the  least  complicated.  Handel  and 
Haydn  afford  instances  which  are  within  the  knowledge  of  almost 
every  one  who  aspires  to  science.  From  their  works,  then,  I  shall 
select.     The  Creation  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  first  example  I  shall  choose  is  the  short  recitative  introducing 
the  beautiful  air  "  With  verdure  clad^^*  this  being  of  the  simplest 
kind.  But  though  it  is  purely  narrative,  it  contains  matter  susceptibte 
of  illustration  from,  the  elocutory  powers  of  the  singer.  The  words 
are,  ^^  and  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
scccl,  and  the  fruit  ixee yielding  fruit  after  hb  kind,  whose  seed  is  in 
itself  upon  the  earth — and  it  was  so." 

The  first  division^ — and  God  said — requires  to  be  delivered  with  a 
declaratory  solemnity  of  manner,  neither  sustained  too  heavily  nor  with 
too  great  force,  that  should  prepare  the  mind  for  the  command  which 
follows — the  next  closing  with  the  period  at  the  word  earthy  requires 
Majesty  softened  by  its  import.    The  emphatic  words  are  those  dis- 

*  See  page  29,  vol.  1,  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  where  will  he  found 
a  complete  analysii  of  this  part  of  our  subject. 
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tiiiguished  by  italics.  A  long  appoggiatura  should  be  introduced  upon 
the  word  seedj  when  first  used — connecting  appoggiaturas  should 
also  be  added  between  the  woids  yielding  fruit,  beginning  by  a  turn 
oh  the  syllable  yields  But  the  roost  striking  passage  remains— ^oitd 
U  vDot  so.  The  word  omf  should  be  protracted,  and  the  note  swelled 
and  diminished  to  convey  elevation  of  mind,  and  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  suddenness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  God. 
Ilwasso  should  be  distinctly,  forcibly,  and  somewhat  rapidly  spoken, 
enforcing  the  word  so  with  more  than  usual  energy. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  an  elucidation  of  the  process  in  which  the 
elocutory  parts  of  singing  are  to  be  studied  and  ananged,  and,  if 
fidrly  executed,  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  its  success.  If  then  so 
simple  a  sentence  as  that  we  have  examined  appears  to  be,  shall  be* 
found  to  present  so  many  parts  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
and  the  powers,  bow  mucli  more  must  belong  to  those  poetical 
representations  which  image  the  workings  of  passion ! 

But  we  will  prosecute  our  enquiry  somewhat  further,  and  the  next 
Recitative  I  shall  sdect  is  from  Redemption*  It  introduces  the  fine 
song  He  Iqyeth  (he  Beamsj  (originally  set  by  Handel  to  the  Italian 
w<Mrds  Nasce  al  Bosco^)  but  is  I  believe  the  composition  of  Dr. 
Abnoi^d.^ 

<<  He  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hb  hand  and  meted  out 
the  heavens  with  a  span ;  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a  measoie,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance." 

.  The  first  word  in  this  sentence  HE  is  of  singular  importance.^t 
designates  the  Most  High,  and  it  is  the  first  of  a  sentence  which  de« 
clares  the  wonders  that  ^^  He  doth  in  the  deep."  Me  therefore  sfaouhi 
be  song  with  a  solemnity,  a  fullness,  and  .duration  of  tone  that  will 
prepare  the  mind  for  what  b  to  follow.  The  words  measured^  mUers^ 
hoBoWy  handy  falling  upon  the  accented  parts  of  the  bar  are  musically 
as  well  as  by  meaning  emphatic,  but  as  these  express  no  passion  there 
must  be  preserved  a  level  dignity  of  manner,  elevated^  by  the 
majesty  of  the  sabject.  Our  next  observation  will  mai^  a  peculiarity 
in  vocal  declamation  that  isof  great  general  application,  and  it  proves 
that  words  are  more  consequential  in  singing  by  their  position  than 

*  These  words  are  set  in  two  ways— that  to  which  I  allnde  begbs  in  the 
key  of  F,  and  daring  the  symphony  modulates  to  C,  in  which  the  Tocal  part 
begins. 

T  2 
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from  their  actual  signification.  The  conjunction  and  occurs  four 
times  during  this  short  sentence,  and  a  great  part  of  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  depends  upon  giving  this  word  of  little  significance 
a  due  efiect.  The  first  and  has  appended  to  it  a  high  note  and  which 
ought  to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  a  bass  voice;  this,  therefore,  should 
be  swelled  and  protracted  with  consonant  majesty,  to  raise  the  ex* 
pectation  and  prepare  for  the  image  that  is  to  follow.  The  second 
time  we  meet  with  and,  it  should  be  pronounced  in  nearly  the  same 
time  it  would  occupy  in  speaking,  because  the  melody  is  colloquial 
though  grave,  and  because  it  falls  upon  the  middle  part  of  the  voice ; 
on  its  occurring  the  third  time  it  is  again  invested  with  more  meaning, 
for  the  same  causes  as  at  fint,  but  it  has  lost  some  of  its  original 
brightness  by  repetition ;  the  word  should  therefore  be  dwelt  upon 
longer  than  the  second  but  not  so  long  as  on  the  first  occasion ;  the 
fourth  is  intermediate  between  the  second  and  third  as  to  importance 
and  duration.  These  distinctions  are  necessary  both  for  variety  and 
expression — ^tbey  are  necessary  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  verbal 
and  the  musical  sentences,  and  they  show  upon  what  minute  cir- 
cumstances polished  elocution  depends. 

•  Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  to  the  student  the  method  by 
which  emphasis  and  accent,  power  and  duration,  are  to  be  employed 
with  a  view  to  heighten  declamatory  eflfects.  I  shall  ^ve  one  instance 
of  the  change  of  a  passage,  but  I  beg  to  be  understood  to  confine  this 
license  within  very  liarrow  limitations,  and  to  warn  the  student  that 
it  is  always  hazardous.  For  a  singer  ought  to  take  it  as  a  rule  that 
what  is  obvious  to  himself  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  composer ; 
and  consequently  that  the  passage  he  proposes  to  substitute  may  most 
probably  have  occurred  to  the  author  and  have  been  rejected.  The 
consideration  therefore  that  the  composer  has  weighed  and  balanced 
all  the  parts  of  his  work  and  chosen  for  the  best,  will  guard  the  singer 
against  the  hasty  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  will  adopt  any 
invention  of  his  own,  only  for  very  special]  reasons.  Such  reasons 
there  seem  to  me  to  be  for  prefisrring  the  passage  I  shall  venture 
to  offer  in  the  place  of  Haydn's  original  disposition.  It  occurs  in 
the  Recitative,  beginning  ^f?d  God  made  thefrmameniy  in  iheCreation^ 
upon  the  words,  And  awful  rotted  the  thunders  on  high.  I  propose 
that  it  should  be  sung  as  follows  : — The  word  and  should  be  pro- 
tracted and  solemn ;  the  next  notes  (awful)  should  be  transposed  to 
the  octave  below,  and  sung  in  equal  times,  but  considerably  length-* 
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ened.  The  next  syllable  (roll)  should  be  taken  in  iti  place,  but  a 
shake,  long,  swelled  and  forceful,  should  be  introduced  upon  it. 
The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  suggest  this  alteration  are  these. — 
the  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  note  upon  the  word  and  raises 
expectation  into  that  solemn  and  undefined  feeling  of  what  is  to  suc- 
ceed that  the  composer  has  desired  to  inspire.  The  sinking  the  notes 
an  octaTO  on  the  word  awful,  and  to  one  of  the  finest,  fullest,  yet 
heayiest  in  the  whole  bass  compass,  bears  analogy  to  the  grave  and 
distant  sound  of  the  storm,  which  bursts  with  its  full  majesty  and  is 
typified  by  the  powerful  shake  upon  one  of  the  most  brilliant  notes  of 
the  Yoice,  and  immediately  contrasted  trith  the  lower  octave — ^the 
properties  of  which  are  solemnity  and  weight.  Thus  it  is  that  this 
method  of  altering  the  passage  will  augment  its  sublimity  by  employ- 
ing; its  original  powers  of  inspiring  awe,  terror,  and  imposing  a 
deeper  sense  of  grandeur. 

These  are  only  applications  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Burke 
lays  down  in  his  Esiay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifid.  He  notices 
tbeeflfects  of  excessive  loudness  in  natural  phienomena,  of  sudden- 
ness,  of  sounds  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  low  and  tremu- 
lous  sounds.  Vocal  music  is  eonstructed  on  the  same  bases,  though 
vastly  modified  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Having  sought  to  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  heavy  monotonous  tones  and  sudden  bursts,  I  shall 
cite  an  example  of  the  sublime  effect  of  low  and  tremulous  voicing. 
It  occurred  in  the  Recitative—"  And  lo  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them. — 
4nd  they  were  sore  afraid:*^  This  Recitative  Madame  Catalan i  ' 
performed,  with  a  nobleness  of  conception  and  majesty  of  expres- 
sion not  exceeded  even  by  Maba  herself;  for  having  poured  forth 
the  full  magnificence  of  her  prodigious  volume  of  voice,  supported 
by  the  arpeggio  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  upon  the  words, 
«  The  Glory  of  the  Lord  shone  roundabout  themy'  she  suddenly  atte- 
nuated her  astonishingly  ductile  tone  to  the  least  possibly  audible 
sound,  and  sung  slowly,  in  a  voice  so  slightly  as  to  be  scarcely 
tremulous,  ^^And  they  were  sore  afraid.''  The  effect  congealed  the 
▼ery  blood,  till  the  mind  recovering,  became  conscious  of  the  sim- 
plicity, the  delicacy,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  thought  and  the 
execution^  which  rushed  in  extacy  over  the  general  feelings. 

*  The  Messiah. 
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I  may  instance  aootber  alteialioB^  isTented  bj  Ma.  Bi^abam^  ia 
the  Becitatiye  of  Hatdm's  Creation^  doBonpdve  of  the  riiiaf  of  Uie 
soDj  vbeie  upon  the  word  ^^darU^^  he  introdaoei  a  vidata,  rnaniog 
rapidly  down  and  up  a  considerable  number  of  notes,  with  Tiit 
efiect.  Here  the  analc^  lies  between  the  diffusion  of  the  solar  rays 
and  the  splendid  execution  of  the  singer  passing  through  such  a 
space  of  notation  with  a  velocity  that  images  the  passage  of  light 
itself.  H  A  YBN  has  himself  given  liberty  and  example  for  the  use  of 
such  ornaments  by  the  beautifully  gliding  division  upon  the  word 
<^  nfaii;"  in  the  same  Recitative,  aad  which  is  usually  inci^aaed  by 
some  additional  notes. 

These  instanocs  may  servo  to  iHiietrate  the  general  inatroctioos  I 
would  wish  to  inculcate,  and  teach  the  young  atudent  how  to  Ihink. 
The  works  of  Purcell  aad  HAifOEi:«abottndiu  the  finest  examples, 
embracing  all  the  attributes  of  dramatic  elocution  and  effect— 
Mad  Bess^  and  Ld  the  dreadfitl  engines  ofeiemal  wiU^  by  the  former, 
are  two  songs  entirely  made  up  ofcapMe  passages.  In  2%e  Afes* 
riah^  Bemdesj  SmnsMf  and  JepUhoy  and  indeed  in  almost  all  Ha«« 
obl's  Oratorios,  there  .are  JEtecitativos  which  derive  all  tJbeir  sublime 
ttksAB  from  the  power  which  the  singer  has  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  composer,  and  to  illostmte  his  apparently  plain  ideas  with  the 
full  force  of  dramatic  and  vocal  execution.  Deeper  and  deeper, stitt^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  instance,  wheiethe  ever-jrarying  passions 
demand  all  that  xshange  of  tone,  force  ai  elocvtion,  and  the  most 
melting  pathos  can  convey**-for  the  moat  part  these  effMts  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  agency  of  energetic  and  pathetic  declamation. 

The  principles  we  have  thus  endeavonredito  elucidate  in  Aectta- 
tive,  are  all  capable  of  being  applied  to  Air,  but  in  a  degree  limited 
by  the  nature  of  such  compositions,  by  the  time  and  by  the  melody, 
which  is  more  continuous,  more  connected,  and  more  strictly  vocal 
than  recitative.  The  elooution  must  therefore  be  more  uniform, 
and  the  transition,  if  not  less  marked,  yet  not  so  sudden.  However 
certain  songs,  Toial  ecUpsef  for  instance,  or  Sound  an  akmiyi  are 
more  completely  declamatory,  yet  all  admit  of  the  display  of  elo- 
cutory  powers.  The  difference  between  a  cold  and  an  impassioned 
singer  will  be  found  principally  to  reside  in  the  degrees  of  vehe- 
mence which  the  one  employs  above  the  other ;  and  these  degrees  arc 

*  Jeptha.  f  Sasuen.  X  J^^as  Maccabaius. 
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eUeflj  imparted  bj  eneigy  of  delivery  a&d  ModilioAtion  of  povrar, 
speech  and  tone  both  oiiiiaeteiMg  lo  coaoeptioa  and  feding. 

Besides  those  expedaonts  we  have  already  oonsidered,  the  Ucenoe 
which  the  Italians  name  Tempo  rubaio^  or  the  taking  a  portion  of  the 
duration  from  one  note  and  giving  it  to  another  is  one  of  the  greatest 
htdps  to  powerful eloention  in  siogiag^and  enables  tbesingerfrs<|QentIy 
tothrorw  great  force  upon  a  woid  of  importance,  which  would  other- 
wise be  deprived  of  its  meaning  by  the  uniformity  of  the  passage. 
The  abridgemei^  of  such  words  as  tke^  le,  hUp  he,  ntjfy  Ssc  aie  com- 
flKmly  the  objecta  of  Ais  rule,  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  long 
and  short  syUabks,  oc  such  a  trisyllable  as  rcpenkmee*  (which  cobi» 
sttisof  a  shorty  a  long^  and  a  shartsyUaUe,)  set  to  notes  of  equal  times. 
Iuthia€aaeooainM>a£edingdietateB  the  propriety  of  dioctening  the  first 
and  bwt,  and  allowing  the  tine  thus  taken  to  the  middle  note— in  shorty 
wherever  it  is  possiblei  without  absolutely  disturbing  the]  rythm  or 
those  aoceata  with  which  the  cultivated  ear  cannot  dispense^f  the  time 
of  the  notes  should  be  mad^  to  conform  to  the  syllabic  arrangement 
of  quantity  as  completely  as  possible.  The  abbreviation  of  a  note  will 
sometimes  also  enable  the  singer  to  enforce  a  word,  although  the  time  » 
be  absolutely  given  up.  Thus  in  '^  Heoenge  Timaikeus  cries^^X  ^  ^^S 
of  pure  declamation,  to  shorten  the  initiatory  note  upon  the  first  syU 
lable  of  ^^  JRevenge^^  tends  to  the  forceful  expression  of  the  word,  and 
throughout  the  entire  song  will  be  perceived  many  opportunities  for  ' 
similar  efiective  alterations. 

Aoothor  une  of  Tempo  rubato  will  be  found  in  correcting  the  false 
accentuation  into  which  many  composers  have  fallen.  I  have  rarely 
met  with  a  difficulty  of  this  sort  which  a  very  little  adroitness  would 
not  overcome.  One  of  the  worst  may  be  seen  in  the  words,  ^^But 
wkhoiU  thee^  occurring  in  the  last  part  of  Haydn's  duet  in  the 

*  See  Handel's  beautiful  song,  ^  Pleaturey  my  former  ways  rerigmng^^  in 
Time  and  Truth. 

f  The  strict  obaerrance  of  time  b  much  more  important  than  it  appears  to 
ears  unaccustomed  to  Its  limitationB ;  and  therefore  young  singers  and  particu- 
larly amateurs,  who  are  not  often  subjected  io  it^  restraints,  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  tihe  seductions  of  their  own  confined  acquaintance  with  the  eSeds 
of  a  breach  of  measure,  accent,  or  rythm.  The  ear  of  a  thorough  practical 
musician^  we  may  assure  them,  is  as  much  shocked  when  the  time  is  broken  as 
when  the  note  Is  out  of  tune,  for  the  knowledge  of  both  are  the  results  of  long 
and  fixed  habits,  which  cannot  brook  disturbance.  The  tyro  In  art  feels  little 
of  this,  but  should  not  therefore  distrust  or  brave  the  precepts  of  experience. 

X  Alexander's  Feast 
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Creation^  ^^ Graceful Qmsoriy'  y^hext^wiihoui  coming  on  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar,  reverses  tUe  ^oantitj  of  the  word,  making  with  long 
and  otd  short.  It  can  however  easily  be  restored  bj  carrying  the 
the  time  of  the  word  but  by  a  seniiquaver  into  the  time  of  the  note 
allotted  to  the  syllable  mihm 

I  now  call  upon  the  student  to  remember  that  these  few  precepts 
and  examples  are  but  hints  to  be  developed  and  improved  by  his 
own  understanding  and  study  of  the  subjects  which  may  be  presented 
to  his  choice  and  examination.  I  can  only  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  path  which  he  is  to  tread,  and  shew  him  the  footsteps  of  some  of 
those  who  have  occupied  and  who  beckon  him  on  to  the  eminences 
of  art.  Numerous  indeed  are  the  applications  and  the  examples 
which  might  easily  be  found  to  illustrate  further  the  same  general 
notions,  for  every  song  is  susceptible  of  the  principles  laid  down  by* 

TIMOTHEUS. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,     . 

J.  HE  estimation  in  which  music  (in  every  one  of  its  branches)  is 
held  at  the  present  day  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  in  none 
more  than  the  fashionable  world,  must  contribute  greatly  \o  facili- 
tate the  improvement  of  so  delightful  a  science  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  indeed  it  is  to  this  increasing  stimulus  that  the  more 
elaborate  improvement  in  instrumental  music  may  be  traced.  Since 
Haydn's  time,  composers  fiuding  how  much  his  superior  talent  in 
'this  branch  of  the  art  was  appreciated  and  applauded,  have  endea- 
Toured  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  surpass  him ;  a  labour  of  no  small 
difficulty,  when  it  is  considered  that  his  whole  life  (from  15  years  of 
age)  was  devoted  to  composition  chiefly  in  concerted  pieces.  But 
fortunately  for  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  music,  this  desire,  this 
praiseworthy  emulation,  has  not  been  unsaccessful,  for  it  has  pro- 
duced composers  whom  Hatdn  would  rejoice  to  applaud,  (were  he 
living),  and  whose  works  have  the  certainty  of  remaining  long  after 
they  themselves  cease  to  exist.  In  the  hope  that  a  few  observations 
directed  to  the  peculiar  style  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  authors  of 
the  present  time  from  one  who  is  himself  a  professor  and  a  true  ad* 
mirer  of  superior  talent  and  genius  wherever  found,  may  not  be 
wholly  unentertaining  to  the  younger  amateur  and  student,  I  shall, 
if  you.  Sir,  may  deem  this  first  letter  deserving  a  place  in  the  Musical 
Review,  continue  to  send  you  my  remarks  on  Instrumental  Com* 
posers.  To  prevent  any  idea  of  undue  preference  it  is  my  intention 
io  class  them  alphabetically;  and  in  this  order,  by  a  curious  chance, 
the  two  greatest  composers  are  first  presented  to  our  view.  The 
list  stands  thus : — 

1.  Beethoven.  5.  Hummel.i^  ' 

2.  Cherubini.  6.  Kalkbrennbr. 

3.  Clememti.  7.  RiEs. 

4.  Cramer.  8.  Sam.  Weslet. 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  out  of  eight  authors  enumerated, 
only  two,  the  first  and  second,  are  generallj/  known  as  symphonistSt 
although  the  third  and  seventh  are  composers  of  several  pieces  for  a  full 
orchestra,  and  the  rest  are  such  complete  masters  of  ability  for  keyed 
instruments,  that  to  omit  them  in  these  remarks  would  be  no  less  an 
insult  to  them  than  to  the  profession  in  general,  more  particularly  as  the 
piano-forte  now  yields  to  no  instrument  in  the  number  of  its  students 
and  admirers.  We  therefore  begin  first  with  Beethoyeh.  If  any 
man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  an  almost  universal  admiration  as  a  com* 
ppsi3r,  it  is  thi^  original  author — who  disdaining  to  copy  his  pr^e* 
oessors  in  any  the  most  distant  manner,  has  notwithstanding^  l^  hia 
energetici  bold,  and  uncommon  style  of  writing,  carried  away  the 
prize  firom  our  modern  Olympus.  His  peculiar  beauties  may  he  enu- 
rnerated  as  follows :  originality  of  invention — uncommon  passage^  a 
verj/  energetic  manner— -imitative  passages.  aUnost  innumerable,  and 
ab^trcise  scientific  n^odulation.  The  first  of  these  peculiarities  np 
sincere  lover  of  niusic  who  hi^  heard  any  of  the  symphonies  will  re* 
fi|se  to  admit,  and  it  is  principally  to  this  most  prominent  feature  in 
all  his  works  that  the  fame  he  has  acquired  is  owing.  There  is  some-^ 
tiding  in  the  first  movements  of  all  his  overtures  and  symphonies, 
wjiich,  to  the  hef^rer,  copveys  a  clear  impression  that  the  piece  i«  not 
similar  tp  ^y  he  ever  heard  before  by  other  coro^pos^rs.  Tbefra- 
qu^nt  emplpyif^ent  of  discords  unresolved  with  a  fuU  harmony,  the 
apparent  sombre  cast  of  expression  by  a  continual  richness  and  depth 
of  the  bfm,  the  evident  preparation  for  some  beautiful  allc^rro  or  vi« 
vace  mpvepient; ;  all  these  conspire  to  raise  the  author  in  our  estima^ 
tion  and  to  keep  our  attention  alive.  Yet  when  he  does  l^d  us  to 
the  quick  it  is  not  upon  a  light,  unmeaning,  or  dance-like  passage 
that  be  chooses  to  i^ork ;  conscious  of  his  resources,  he  gives  an  ez- 
cellei^t  subject,  g^dually  rising  into  importance  as  the  instrum/^nts 
oqf  af^et  other  join  in  the  stringed  chorus,  and  when  (as  Maister 
IV^ACB  would  say)  '^  that  vast  conchording  unity"  of  the  whole 
band  comes  ^^  thundering  in,"  we  perceive  with  what  admirable 
skill  the  orcl^stra  a^e  brought  together,  and  afterwards  to  the  ktter 
part  of  the  piece,  continue  our  admiration  of  the  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  palmare  worked  up.  The  conclusion  leaves  us  in  i^gret. 
In  the  opening  of  the  introductory  symphony  to  his  oratoriq,  '^  The 
Mount  of  Olioesj*  the  second  peculiarity  may  be  diftcoveeed  where 
the  trombones,  hitherto,  only  used  to  fill  up  and  give  eQ^ect  tp  the 
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ba»  in  full  pieeefi^  lure  found  beginning  by  theniBeHres  (entirely  obK* 
gato)  a  sort  of  fagal  snbjeet  of  few  notes,  beautifully  conceived  in  the 
minor  key  which  has  a  most  uncommon  effect ;  after  this,  the  instru- 
meots  come  in  with  such  a  style  of  expression  and  almost  terrific 
feeling  as  might  well  be  supposed  to  agitate  the  minds  of  those  who 
mtnessed  the  <'  agony  on  the  mount.''  The  whole  movement  is  so 
ajBfecting,  superior,  and  appropriate^  that  I  know  of  no  other  piece 
like  it,  excepting  Hayom's  introduction  or  representation  of  Chaos 
in  The  Creation.  But  indeed,  in  this  particular  instance,  Bebtho- 
VEV  has,  in  my  opinion,  surpassed  his  predecessor,  for  Hatdn  only 
represented  by  his  beitutifal  introduction  the  confusion,  the  impene- 
tiable  dfirkness,  and  the  gradual  moulding  and  formation  of  the 
elements  by  the  great  Creator;  certainly  his  conceptions  and  the 
snhgect  producing  them  are  grand  and  awful,  but  yet  there  is  a  sub- 
limity  in  every  thing  relating  to  tbe'^  Son  of  Jehovah^''  an  eager  in- 
terest in  all  the  dicumstances  and  actions  he  was  engageif  in^  which 
to  persons  who  have  any  feeling  in  Such  matters  generally  conrey 
a  yery  intense  sympathy  for  his  life  and  sufferings.  It  is  precisely 
Mg  kind  of  feeling  that  the  movement  is  intended  to  convey  ;  but 
we  must  not  eakfge  upon  this  topic;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  (he  stu< 
dent  may  find  in  nearly  every  pi^  of  the  oratorio  (particularly  the 
oficningof  the  last  chorus)  enough  to  convince  him  thilt  this  author 
has  firily  developed  his  skill  in  uncommon  passages.  The  next 
peenliarity  I  bate  mentioned,  is  the  energetic  mslnner  or  slyle  of  his 
compositions.  It  is  not  possible  to  adduce  separate  instances  of  thitf 
beauty,  for  every  single  piece,  whether  symphony,  overtarej<(|uintett, 
or  piano  forle^sonafa  abounds  so  plentifully  with*  kf  thai!  Anless  I 
were  to  transcribe  nearly  the  whdte  of  any  one  c/(  his  woAs,  I  covild 
not  do  justice  to  the  merit  he  disctfrersift  this  i«speet.  Toinisorporate 
in  one  or  two  e^camples,  very  few  oat  of  the  many  that  efery  aetiine 
fltadent  may  discover  for  himself,  i  will  mention  the  chorus  in  the 
idMve  oratorio,  '^  Here  eeixe  him^^^  in  which  the  soldters  and  others' 
in  search  of  the  Mcasiah  having  found  him,  aite  exulting  inSlk  foro** 
etooB  jay,  while  the  dfaeiples  ip  pfaiintive  notes  bewail  the  fate  of 
tkeir  master ;  tbi^is  a  tndy  contrasted  piece.  ^  3fy'smUt»Uhmge'*  is 
aaoUief  beautiftil specimen.  In  instmmental'  pieces^  thd  symphonies 
in  Cy  that  ia^  F^  and  the  9thy  abound  with  the  fouctk  peculiar  beauty 
of  Bnariu^vBif's  style,  and  indeed  so  do  alltAeothi^rs  in  diffierdnt 
degases,  mtive  or  kte;  blit  oUefly  in  pialib^foile  musirhe  hak  sho^a 
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an  extraordinary  piUsion,  as  it  may  be  called,  for  imitation.  Everj 
one  %vho  has  practised  and  perused  the  works  of  antecedent  writers 
for  the  harpsichord  and  piano  forte  must  acknowledge,  that  with 
the  exception  of  such  authors  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Hamdbl, 
(for  his  harpsichord  lessons  may  be  ranked  with  any  compositions 
for  any  instrument)  that  in  running  arpeggios,  sliding  the  right 
over  the  left  hand,  working  up  unmeaning  and  cramped  passages^ 
together  with  a  plentiful  portion  of  trills,  turns,  shakes,  and  demise- 
miquavers,  the  whole  art  of  playing  those  two  instruments  consisted. 
But  there  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  "  Genius  makes  a  road  for  it- 
self. Beethoven  has  struck  out  a  path  for  hi.mself,  which  is  not 
more  original  than  appropriate ;  for  compare  the  sonatas  of  Schroe« 
ter,  Scarlatti,  Paradies,  or  even  the  Bach's  with  his,  and  how 
vapid,  superficial,  and  unmeaning  do  they  appear?  His  trios  for 
the  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
'  scientific  of  the  piano*forte  works  he  has  written,  and  in  them  may 
be  seen  innumerable  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  he  uniformly 
(whenever  an  opportunity  occurs)  interweaves  imitative  passages  into 
the  texture  of  the  piece.  After  the  opening  of  the  trios  until  about 
twenty  bars,  you  discover  no  symptoms  of  the  peculiarity,  but  then . 
directly  begin  the  questions  and  answers  of  this  musical  conversation, 
and  they  are  brought  in  so  very  unexpectedly  and  naturally,  as  not 
in  the  least  to  break  the  flowing  of  the  movement.  There  are  some 
sonatas  of  his  published  at  La  venu*s,  with  tlie  titles,  ^^  Sonata,  Letter 
A.  B.  C,"  that  are  beautiful  and  abound  with  imitations. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  our  authors  pecularities,  and  here  I 
am  fearful  the  admirers  of  simplicity  will  say,  <<  we  do  not  consider 
abstruse  modulation  as  any  great  beauty  hi  composition,  neither  do  we 
consider  it  as  any  proof  of  genius,  because  in  that  case  every  person 
who  can  modulate  is  a  genius.'*  To  this  I  must  in  part  agree,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  particular  point,  namely,  that  to  introduce  unexpected 
and  abstruse  modulation  into  instrumental  pieces,  the  composer  of 
real  talent  will  not  and  must  not  sacrifice  taste,  expression,  and  origi- 
nality.  But  on  perusing  Dr.  Burney's  valuable  work  we  shall  there 
find  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  refutation  of  the  above  opinion. 
From  the  first  ages  of  music,  and  when  the  first  compositions  m  parU 
were  given  to  the  world,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  theorists 
and  contrapuntists  of  the  day  to  give  ruks  for  modulation,  and  woe 
to  the  adventurous  hardened  being  who  dared  sacrilegiously  to  break 
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through  them.    Bat  notwithstanding,  Mohteyerdb  published  his 
<^  system  of  discords/'  Immediately  the  whole  host  of  critics  were  up 
in  arms,  and  could  scarcely  express  their  astonishment  and  horror  at 
so  aodacious  an  attempt.    Yet  in  time  ihesewere  received  as  current, 
and  other  composers  gradually  extended  the  number  of  chords,  deri- 
vative discords,  and  modulation,  until  Haydn's  time  each  succeeding 
generation  of  musicians  improving  upon,  and  rejecting  the  severe 
fetters  which  the  rules  imposed  by  the  preceding  one  would  have 
laid  upon  him.    So  that  the  mbdulation  which  the  worthy,  ^'  Thomas 
Tallis  hight,''  and  his  scholar  ^<  Maister  Bird/'  would  have  thought 
very  heteredox  and  harsh,  CoREiiLi  adopted  and  introduced  into  his 
compositions  without  fear  of  criticism ;  and  what  ever  he  would  have 
characterized  as  bold,  unlicensed,  and  without  precedent,  Mozart, 
Hatdn,  and  their  imitators  looked  upon  as  nothing  extraordinary. 
Accordingly  as  music  keeps  on  gradually  accumulating  and  enlarging 
its  territories,  it  sorely  cannot  be  expected  that  every  composer  is  to 
tread  in  the  exact  path  of  former  authors?    If  these  observations  be 
admitted  as  correct,  it  must  consequently  follow  that  the  most  modern 
writers  are  those  in  whose  works  modulation,  both  scientific  and 
abstruse,  is  displayed  to  the  fullest  advantage.     Beethoven  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  number  of  these,  he  has  entirely  out-stripped 
every  other  composer,  except  Mozart  in  this  respect,  aud  there  is 
very  little  fear  of  Handet/s  laconic  criticism,  ^^now  D  trompy 
now  A  tromp'*  being  applied  to  his  compositions.    The  student  will 
find  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  modulation  in  all  his  piano- 
ibrte  pieces ;  one  or  two  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice. — In  the  duett 
on  a<<  T^effie,''  by  CouNTWALSTEiN,the  variation  in  C  minor,  where 
the  first  performer  is  playing  the  air  in  the  minor,  while  the  second 
is  modulating  and  winding  round  almost  the  whole  repertory  of  chords, 
in  a  masterly  and  beautiful  style  to  the  end  of  the  variation.    The 
three  sonatas  op.  12;  the  first  and  third  of  these  exhibit  many  sue- 
cessful  specimens  of  Beethoven's  singular  command  of  the  in* 
atmment,  particularly  in  the  efiective  Adagio,  and  in  the  Rondo  of 
No.S. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  Beethoven,  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  with- 
out directing  the  student's  attention  to  that  unique  and  surprising 
composition — ^^  The  BaUle  Sinfanioy'^  if  grandeur  of  efiect,  origi- 
nality of  invention,  and  energetic  passages,  are  to  be  considered  as 
necessary  constituents  of  that  musical  compound-^an  instrumental 
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piece ;  it  is  not  probable  that  an  j  other  piece  of  tbe  same  lei^h  can 
Tie  with  ihiB  specimen  of  what  a  man  of  genhis,  and  onlj  a  man  of 
real  genius,  can  accomplish  when  he  is  determined.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  seeming  confusion  which  the  title  of  this  piece  would  lead  us 
to  expect  in  the  performance  of  it,  there  is  one  passage  trifling  t/i 
iiself^  but  which,  from  the  way  it  is  introduced,  shews  the  roaster- 
hand  as  fully  as  tbe  most  elaborate  symphony  could  possibly  do.  I 
allude  to  the  air  of  Malbrouk,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sin- 
fonia,  understood  as  the  national  march  played  by  the  French  army 
in  advancing,  but  as  the  horrid  ^^  confusion  worse  confounded"  pro- 
ceeds gradually  to  accumulate,  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  enemy 
is  giving  way,  they  fall  in  numbers  under  the  British  army,  the  whde^ 
band  are  dispersed,  and  only  one  fifer  is  heard  attempting  to  keep  up 
the  fast  fleeting  valor  of  his  countrymen  by  playing  Malbrouk,  but 
the  fittigue  he  has  undergone,  and  the  parching  thrist  he  endnres, 
obliges  him  to  play  it  in  the  minor  key — sorrowfully,  instead  of  the 
joyful  march  of  his  comrades.  It  may  be  considered  fanciful,  but  I 
really  think  there  is  as  true  and  genuine  a  toneh  of  nature  in  this 
passage  as  can  be  found  even  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  **  Bard 
of  Awn.'* 

At  least  the  admirers  of  simplicity*  will  not  qaanrel  with  him  bere^ 
although  he  may  never  gain  their  entire  approbation^  fron  having 
so  frequently  made  use  of  those  abstruse  kind  of  harmonies,  whieb^ 
by  their  oaths^  that  brotherhood  are  bound  to  repel  and  oppose. 

My  next  paper  will  contain  remarks  on  Cubrubini  and  Clb« 
KBNTi.  In  closing  this  give  me  leave  to  coi^ratalateyouontke 
great  success  your  valuable  Review  has  oUained  in  the  musical 
world,  not  move  complete  than  ita  uierita  deaerve,  os  than  Ma  eon-' 
ductors  were  entitled  to  expect. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  Yours,  tmly, 
NOVBMBEB,  1890.  F.  W.  H. 


e  Speakinf  of  simplicity  m  nusie,  the  niad  nataraUy  assoeiales  the  naneef 
William  Shield,  (who  has  lately  obtained  a  post  to  which  he  does  honoiv.) 
This  composer's  eminence  is  well  known,  and  although  I  feel  the  greatest  ad- 
miradoB,  and  jield  to  none  in  the  strength  of  that  adtairafion  for  bim^  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  he  has  driven  his  love  of  simplicity  to  rather  an  imprudent 
length,  when  in  ^^  The  Introductioa  to  Harmony"  he  exalts  into  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  thatadAiirable  quality,  such  songs  as — ^*  The  pretty  Uitk  Heafl.^--^ 
Mr.  IdboK's.  ^  Jm^y:  Homer,'*  and  «^  Sb^  a  mng  tfSixfmaej"  have  an  equal 
diaoce  of  approbatioa  for  the  same  reasons. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

J.  HE  question  proposed  in  your  Eighth  Number  (page  505)  to  Mr. 
Davy  in  the  notice  of  a  soing  which  he  had  recently  publiahecl, 
appears  to  miQ  a  demand  founded  on  common  honesty  and  fairness. 
You  ask  that  gentlcmani  whether,  <^he  bad  akeady  adapted  words 
to  an  Indian  melody,  before  the  same  melody  appeared  in  the  first 
number  qf  Moore's  National  AirsT* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  personal  allusions,  particularly 
to  a  gentleman  who  ranks  so  desenredly  eminent  in  his  profession  as 
Mr.  Davy;  but  from  your  own  principle  of  justice  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  shameful  manner  ia  which 
musical  copy  right  has  been  invaded,  and  property  which  is,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  sacred,  wantonly  violated. 

National  airs  are  conectly  supposed  to  be  national  property,  but 
they  are  only  so  being  the  unmodulated  ditties  of  the  multitude  or  the 
wild  mountain  strains  of  the  peasant — songs  that  have  been  orally 
preserved  for  centuries ;  such  of  course  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
publish,  or  rather  print;  but  when  a  man  of  genius  and  of  science 
softens  down  the  asperities  of  an  air  which  has  long  been  familiac  to 
every  ear,  and  by  his  labour  and  peculiar  skill  produces  new  beauties 
and  harmony  which  the  primitive  melody  never  possessed  ;  I  would 
asjc,  is  that  melody  snatched  from  the  vulgar  mouth,  refined,  improved 
and  adorned,  (often  at  more  pains,  than  the  formation  of  an  original 
composition)  is  that  melody,  to  be  considered  as  common  property, 
and  the  arranger  possessed  of  no  further  controul  over  the  disposal  of 
it  than  any  other  individual  of  the  community  ?  Certainly  not,  and 
I  believe  I  am  borne  out  in  tbis  concln^ian  by  the  of^jinioa  Lord  El- 
lenborough  delivered  on  a  recent  trial,  thvt%  ^'  so  far  as  the  song  was 
altered^  U  is  original*'*    These  I  think  were  his  Lordship's  words. 

What  I  have  said  may  not  beconsidemd  as  particularly  applicabia 
to  Mr.  Oavy ;  I  do  not  intend  it  to  be  so ;  my  object  is  to  speak  in 
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general  terms  of  the  disgraceful  tricks  (I  can  find  no  better  name)  so 
long  and  so  scandalously  practised  by  many  who  ought  to  have  been 
above  resorting  to  such  infamous  dishonesties;  my  wish,  and  it 
appears  to  be  yours  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  see  talent  fairly  estimated,  to 
see  every  man  receive  the  wages  he  has  earned,  and  your  candour  I 
am  convinced  will  coincide  with  me  in  the  endeavour  to  drive  out 
those  drones,  who  would  prey  upon  the  honey  collected  with  painful 
industry,  and  benefit  by  the  creditable  labour  of  others. 

The  protection  of  copy-right  is  a  matter  of  general  importance.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  that  ^^  the  world  would  be  in  a  tad 
stale  ifcopy'right  vdos  not  protectedj*^  and  further  that  ^^  music  is  of 
IMMENSE  advantageto  tke  worldiffrom  no  other  cause  than  the  thousands 
of  pounds  collected  hy  its  aid  for  drjRiTABLEpurposes^*^*  but  without 
descending  to  the  erudite  manner  of  Sir  John's  reasoning;  where  is 
the  stimulus  for  exertion — ^where  the  incentive  to  action — if  pillage 
—open  and  direct  pillage  be  permitted  ? 

Suppose  for  instance,  I  am  a  publisher  of  music  (which  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not  the  case)  a  fair  and 
honorable  tradesman ;  I  have  that  feeling  for  ray  own  respectability, 
I  have  that  feeling  towards  the  public,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  claim, 
their  patronage  for  ephemeral  productions,  nor  with  an  inundation 
of  worthless  ballads  to  over- whelm  the  boundaries  of  good  taste;  I 
cpnsequently  employ  men  of  known  talent ;  the  first  lyrical  writers, 
and  the  first  musicians  oftheday,  and  I  have  to  pay  a  suitable  price. 

Perhaps  fifty  pounds  will  be  considered  a  large  sum  for  a  single 
Bong,t  however  let  us  suppose  half  that  money ;  my  song  is  published ; 
should  it  prove  what  is  called  unsuccessful,  that  is  have  little  or  no 
sale,  the  weight  rests  upon  my  shoulders  and  no  one  will  step  forward 
to  share  in  my  expences,  but  on  the  contrary,  should  that  ^^  awful 
tribunaV  public  opinion,  pronounce  a  favourable  decision  and  my 
song  become  popular,  I  soon  discover  many  who  are  kindly  willing 
to  share  the  larger  portion  of  the  profit,  to  which  I  must  certainly 

*  See  the  cross-examination  of  Sir  John  Steyenson  on  the  trial  of  Whitaker 
V.  Hime  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Dublin,  May,  1815. 

+  <^  Clementi  and  Co.  have  given  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  for  a  musical  com- 
portion  without  words,  and  more  than  one  hundred  for  one  with  words."  See 
Mr.  John  Green's  examination  by  Seijeant  Johnson  in  the  case  Whitaker  9. 
Hime.  ^^The  words  of  songs  must  be  of  raLue  when  that  gentleman"  (Mr. 
Moore)  ^^  receives  500/.  a  year  for  his  compositions  m  that  way  from  one 
person."    See  Sir  John  Stevenson's  cross-examination  in  the  same  case. 
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CQw4er  myself  as  fauly  eiiiiUed ;  my  9QDg  b  immediately  printed 
aad  publisbed  by  others,  and  I  haye  the  mortificatioa  of  teeijDg  it* 
exposed  for  sale  at  thsee-i^eace,  aj»d  thumbed  copies  for  two-pence 
halfpenny,  on  almost  every  old  book-stand  in  the  courts  and  alleys 
of  the  met  r opolis.  • 

It  may  be  said,  icaonol  the  person  thns  injured  seek  redress  by 
law  ?  How  is  literary  copy«rtgbt  preserved  ?  Lobd  Makbviblo 
has  declared  music  to  be  a  schwe^  and  that  it  may  be  zmitleti;  do 
not  tberefore  the  sa,me  statutes  equfdly  ftpply  to  literary  and  musical 
copy- right  ?  and  has  it  not  been  decided  that  *^  a  song  on  a  siagk  sheet 
of  paper  is  as  much  wiihi^  tind  praiectim  as  the  largest  folio  /"  The 
reply  wopjd  be,  that  moaical  piracy  has  reached  such  an  extent,  it  is 
beyond  the  means,  nay  the  power  of  an  individual  to  crush  it;  and 
many  whose  interest  it  ought  to  be  to  suppress  this  evil,  fa^ve  from 
the  force  of  habit  become  supporters  of  a  system,  at  once  injurious 
to  the  professional  man,  and  ruinous  ia  the  tradesman  of  principle* 

Anothv  species  pf  piracy  (now  so  general  that  it  is  scarcely  con- 
Adexed  as  fmbandsome)  is  that  of  taking  the  title  from  any  popular 
song  which  happens  to  be  adapted  to  a  nation&l  air.*  This  at  least 
indicates  a  contemptible  feebleness  ofj  mind,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance it  paust  he  acknowlctdg^d  of  a  catch-penny  deception :  for  ex- 
ample, what  right  have  I  to  publish  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Moore. 
to  any  air  in  his  Irish  Melodies,  which  work  I  believe  is  the  proper- 
ty of  Mft.  Power  !  Yet  let  me  go  into  a  music  shop  and  enquire 
fur  (let  us  suppose  by  way  of  illustration)  ^^  Planxtjf  KeUy^  an  Irish 
melody  y  zDith  zariationsy'*^  the  reply  would  b^ — there  is  no  such  air 
published ;  but  let  me  ask  for  ^^  Fly  not  yet^^  aqd  I  am  given  the  air, 
I  enquired  for.  Thus  the  ancient  and  original  name  of  the  melody, 
that  which  is  public  property,  is  sacrificed  ;  and  why  ?  because  the 
composer  in  question  rests  his  expectation  of  the  sale  of  his  arrange- 
ment, not  on  its  own  merit,  but  on  the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Moore's 
production. 

The  violation  of  copy-right  does  not  end  here;  legal  redress  can 
be  obtained  with  a  degree  of  comparative  facility  when  unauthorised 
persons  publish  afac«simile  of  your  work,  but  imitations — servile 

*  In  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  and  also  his  National  Airs,  the  dtle  which 
distinguishes  each  song  b  taken  from  the  verses  or  the  subject  which  Miu 
Mooee  has  written  to  it,  and  consequently  should  be  considered  as  his  pro- 
perty, particularly  as  he  has  given  the  original  name  annexed  to  each  air. 
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and  degrading  imitationg  are  put  forth  as  originals;  these  are  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  proprietor,  and  have  also  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
author  iu  public  estimation  and  undermine  the  foundation  of  his 
fiune. 

The  case  of  Power  nxrsus  Walker,  I  presume  to  be  generally 
known,  where  two  of  Mr.  Moore's  songs  from  the  Irish  Melodies,* 
both  beautiful,  but  one  perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  sparkling 
effusion  of  his  genius,  were  garbled  into  wretched  parodies  and  vended 
by  the  defendant  as  the  original,  which  however  excellent,  was  not 
(unfortunately  for  the  plaintiff)  inimitable. 

Pick-pockets  we  find  every  day  transported,  and  forgen — men 
who  pass  off  falsehoods  and  substitute  imitations  for  originals- 
hanged  ;  indeed  forgery  seems  to  be  a  crime  w^ich  our  legislature 
will  not  pardon — this  is  a  commercial  country,  and  good  faith  must 
be  maintained. 

J  have  to  apologize,  Mr.  Editor,  for  having  extended  my  letter  to 
such  a  length,  but  I  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  some  benefit, 
and  I  should  feel  happy  should  I  be  allowed  to  resume  the  subject  at 
some  future  opportunity. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  C.  C. 

«  The  melodies  to  which  I  allude,  are  <^  F/j^  not  yet^'  and  <<  Etoeken'9 
Bower  /'  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Walker's  imitationB  I  will 
gWe  part  of  the  first  rerses  of  each. 

^^  Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour, 
When  pleasure  moves  with  briskest  power, 
When  fancy  deck'd  with  pinions  bright 
Exerts  with  sons  of  mirth  her  flight, 
And  lorers  court  the  moon,"  &c. 

AND 

^^  Ob,  sing  for  the  hour, 

When  to  Eveleen's  Bower, 
The  Knight  of  the  Castle  a  courting  came : 

The  sun  it  shone  so  bright. 

On  the  gloomy  mountsun's  height, 
And  nature  seem'd  to  smile  on  the  true  Knight's  flame  ; 

The  clouds  pass'd  by, 

And  the  clear  blue  sky,"  &c. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

JVlucH  delighted  with  your  Musical  Review  from  its  first  appear- 
ance,  and  convinced  that  its  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste  are 
more  likely  to  reform  the  national  feeling  of  that  delightful  science 
than  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  public,  I 
have  proceeded  through  your  Numbers  with  constantly  increasing 
satisfaction. 

In  the  eighth  Number,  I  hare  been  greatly  pleased  with  No.  S 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Musical  Compositionj  signed  M,  and  particu- 
larly give  the  author  credit  for  the  songs  which  he  has  pointed  out  as 
examples  of  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  words.  On  that 
divine  composition,  *'  In  sweetest  harmony ^^^  in  the  oratorio  of  Saulj 
his  remarks,  both  general  and  particular,  are  such  as  my  very  soul, 
in  every  organ  of  its  sensibility  avows  to  be  most  true*  Nor  do  I 
feel  inclined  to  dissent  from  any  observation  that  occurs  throughout 
the  treatise. 

Having  gratified  myself  by  paying  this  just  tribute  of  commenda- 
tion, 1  proceed  to  mention  a  curious  circumstance^  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  essay,  the  knowledge  of  which  first  gave  me  the 
desire  to  take  up  the  pen.  Your  musical  critic  says,  and  I  heartily 
agree  in  saying,  ^*  No  one  would  probably  attempt  io  reset,  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  livethy  or  Deeper  and  deeper  stUl^  after  Handel. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  venture  to  give  a  new  air  to 
She  never  told  her  looey  or  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hmr^  after 
Haydn."    No.  8,  p.  398. 

Now  the  curious  circumstance  is,  to  my  certain  and  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  words  of  the  latter  song  were  written  by  that 
very  ingenious  poetess,  Mrs.  J.  Hunter,  (sister  of  SirEverard 
Home,  Bart.)  on  purpose  to  suit  the  air  of  a  beautiful  and  simple 
andante  of  Pleyel's,  occurring  in  one  of  his  sonatas,  then  new 
and  fashionable.  The  sonata,  being  in  B  with  two  flats,  is  one  of  a 
set  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  but  it  was  afterwards  published  singly 
by  Bland  and  Weller.  The  fair  writer  had  much  feeling  for  music, 
and  succeeded  most  happily ;  and  the  song  with  that  original  tune 

X  2 
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is  now  bj  me.  It  began  with  what  is  now  the  second  verse,  ^^  '  Tis 
sad  to  think  the  days  are  gonc^^  and  in  that  simple  and  original  form 
has,  to'my  mind,  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

The  words  were  reset  afleriVtirdg  by  Haydn,  with  other  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  lady,  such  as  ^^  The  mermaid^ s  songy^  &c.  and 
certainly  with  her  knowledge  and  consent.  This  set  of  ai^  appeared 
together,  and  is  well  known  to  all  musical  pe6ple.  ThatHATOK  has 
beautifully  set  the  words  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  in  the  more 
florid  music  and  accompaniment  which  he  addedi  much  of  the 
plaintive  character  belonging  to  the  poetry  is  lost.  Hatdn  also,  for 
wh^t  reason  I  never  learned,  chose  to  begin  with  the  second  verse, 
as  it  now  stands ;  but  certainly  with  inferior  effect  as  to  the  natural 
train  of  the  thought  and  poetry.  The  lamentatioU  upon  the  sadness 
of  missing  those  we  love,  ought  certainly  to  introduce  the  whole,  as 
it  did  in  the  mind  of  the  poetess. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  only  consider  the  words  apart,  you  will 
clearly  see  how  much  more  consistently  the  poetry  proceeds  in  the 
original  form  of  composition.  It  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
the  sadness  of  her  condition,  and  describes  the  effect  of  it. 

'Tis  sad  to  thmk  the  days  are  gone,  &c. 
Then  she  comes  to  the  remonstrance  of  her  mother,  for  which  we 
know  no  cause  in  the  way  it  now  stands.    But  seeing  her  so  melan« 
choly,  she  says. 

My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair, 
For  why,  says  she,  sit  still  and  weep?  ftc. 
Which  we  had  not  been  told  she  did. 

Why  Hatdh  wished  to  reverse  this  natural  order,  and  how  the 
fiiir  author  could  cmisent  to  it,  (except  that  she  set  less  store  by  her 
veiBes  than  they  deserved,  which  I  really  think  was  the  case)  it  is 
not  easy  to  say. 

You  will  perceive  from  my  introdnctkNi  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
depreciate  Haydn's  composition  in  this  instance,  bat  I  thought  it  a 
iingttlar  citcumstante  that  two  airs,  of  so  very  different  a  character, 
cduld  be  adapted,  with  good  effect,  to  the  same  words.  For  the  first 
air  the  w^rds  were  actually  written,  we  may  even  say  that  the  very 
thought  of  them  was  inspired  by  it ;  and  yet  the  pastoml  beauty  of 
the  second  has  caught  hold  of  every  ear  and  every  mind^  even  of  my 
own,  1  confess,  though  I  long  wished  that  my  favotirite  words  had 
been  suffered  to  rMain  the  very  plabitive  character  originally  stamped 
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upon  theoi.    ShouM  it  mii  ibe  pkm  of  yotir  work  to  publish  this 
coDnnunieation  it  is  wbcAj  at  your  dervioe. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  N. 

Nov.  %y  1820. 


ON    THB 

MEANS  OF  GIVING  AN  OPEftA  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 


TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Sir, 

JL  o  V  have  m  several  places,  during  the  continaance  of  yolir  Woilc^ 
introduoed  detaehed  observations  upon'  the  state  of  the  English  and 
Foreign  Opera — with  relation  to  the  first,  most  particularly  in  your 
review  of  Mr.  Bishop's  dramatic  compositionsi  and  again  in  your 
review  of  The  Cometfy  ^fErrers.  Coilceraing  the  last,  your  notices 
have  been  more  frequent,  as  the  Foreign  Opera  roust  of  necessity 
bear  inliinate  connection  with  the  several  Composers  whose  memoirs 
you  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  public.  A  correspondent 
has  alsOf  m  a  very  early  dumber,  by  an  abstract  of  Brown's  elafr* 
sical  and  elegant  little  book,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  philoeo* 
phicat  way  in  which  the  Italians  have  gone  to  work  in  the  constroction 
of  their  serious  musical  drama.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
since  Brown  wrote,  the  Italian  Opera  has  itself  undergone  consi* 
derable  and  important  changes,  in  admitting  the  incidents  of  common 
life  among  its  subjects,  and  not  as  before,  under  the  express  limita* 
tion  and  division  of  the  opera  buffii  or  comic  opera.  A  middle  style, 
something  like  our  sentimental  comedy,  has  been  introduced ;  and 
thb  middle  style  has  created  a  manner  of  writing  more  mixed  and 
impure  than  Brown's  classification,  (which  was  drawn  from  the  le« 
gttimate  serious  opem)  allows.  Hence  it  is  become  frequently  infrf 
possible  to  determine  to  which  of  Us  classes  an  mr  should  seem 
to  belong. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  Sir,  in  the  opmion  that  our  oiTn  Opeili  is 
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an  insult  to  common  senie  as  well  as  good  taste,  and  that  until  the 
entire  performance  be  moulded  into  one  consistent  musical  whole,  the 
English  nation  will  still  remain  under  the  disgrace  of  possessing 
little  or  nothing  bejond  melo<*dramatic  plays  or  farces— certainly 
nothing  like  genuine  opera.  In  short.  Sir,  I  fnlly  concur  with  all 
those  opinions  upon  this  head  you  have  given  at  page  S49  of  your 
second  volume. 

I  should  certainly  wish  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  establish  a  better 
taste.  But  considerable  caution  must  be  used  in  the  experiment. — 
There  are  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  undertaking  which  it  may 
be  useful  and  not  amusing  to  examine. 

I  doubt  whether  the  first  endeavours  would  be  so  successfully 
addressed  to  absolute  novelty  as  to  the  formation  of  a  taste  upon  the 
best  foreign  modek,  by  translation  and  adaptation ;  and  I  shall  re- 
commend this  to  be  tried  upon  the  comic  or  the  intermediate  between 
serious  and  comic,  rather  than  upon  the  grand  scale  of  the  serious 
opera.  For  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  a  single  song  is  able 
to  raise  emotions  of  terror  or  of  sorrow,  the  same  power  may  be  prolong* 
ed  through  the  whole  protracted  series  of  recitatives  and  airs  which 
make  up  an  entire  musical  drama,  yet  English  notions  of  tragic  effiset 
are  at  present  too  far  removed  from  opera  to  bear  so  sudden  an  inno* 
vation — at  least,  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  issue  would  make  the 
trial  dangerous  at  first.  Music  is  rather,  in  the  mind  of  play-going 
folk,  associated  with  the  lighter  passions  than  the  sublime  aflTections. 
Our  operas  contain  scarcely  a  single  song  of  pathos ;  and  until  the 
language  of  music  be  better  understood,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  operation  of  sounds  would  suspend  yet  keep  alive,  in  the 
hearts  of  common  hearers,  the  sensations  and  sentiments  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  interest  and  secure  the  general  object  and 
effect  which  those  accustomed  io  a  continuity  of  musical  feeling  are 
delighted  to  enjoy  during  introductory  or  closing  symphonies,  or 
during  those  that  intervene  between  the  regular  divisions  of  a  song. 
The  low  state  of  acquirement  connected  with  the  profession  of  the 
stage,  observable  in  our  dramatic  singers,  would  also  put  this  neces- 
sary train  into  great  jeopardy,  for  they  are  unequal  to  fill  the  void 
by  any  thing  approaching  to  fine  acting — ^with  which  such  performers 
as  Taamezzaki,  Grassini,  and  Catalani  were^wontto  sustain 
the  dignities,  the  spirit,  or  the  distresses  of  their  assumed  characters. 
I  should  therefore  incline  to  think  that  the  seleption  and  adaptation 
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of  some  of  the  fascinating  and  most  perfect  of  the  dramas  of  Italy ,  in 
the  middle  style  I  have  alladed  to,  the  effects  of  whose  mnsic  are 
tried  and  undoubted,,  would  at  the  outset  be  more  likely  to  super- 
induce the  understanding  of  and  the  taste  for  opera  than  any  thing 
of  our  own.  My  proposal,  in  point  of  feet,  goes  only  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  plan  Stbphbn  Storacb  was  pursuing,  and  who,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  might  have  nrrived  at  last  at  the  execution  of  the 
complete  design.  He  selected — I  propose  to  take  an  opera  entire, 
or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  judicious  curtailments  allowed  in  adap- 
tation might  seem  to  justify.  Cimarosa's  II  Matrimomo  segreto  is 
one  of  many  instances,  and  perhaps  the  very  best  that  could  be  chosen, 
for  certainly  music  was  never  so  fuD  of  animal  spirits  and  yet  of 
intdUectnal  ddight.  The  story  too,  though  something  altered,  is 
iamQiair  to  us  in  the  fine  old  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage.'-^ 
Sparkling,  brilliant,  and  unrivalled,  I  have  never  met  in  the  whole 
range  of  my  musical  reading  (which  has  been  something  extended) 
with  any  entire  composition  that  sustains  such  equality,  and  at  so 
high  an  elevation.  If  then^  for  the  sake  of  Arn e's  music,  the  public 
have  borne  with  such  constancy  the  repetition  of  Artaxerxesj  there 
can  be  little  question  as  to  the  pleasure  //  Matrimomo  segreto  would 
bestow.  I  think  sufficiently  well  of  the  advancing  taste  of  my  coun- 
trymen to  believe  it  would  be  heard  with  as  much  rapture  as 
any  musical  drama  that  has  ever  been  performed,  if  not  with  as 
much  extacy  as  it  was  hailed  by  the  more  fervent  amateurs  of  the 
Continent. 

Some  embarrassment  would  probably  be  found  in  the  selection  of 
English  words  to  move  with  the  gliding  and  smooth  rapidity  with 
which  the  soft  Italian  syllables  slide  over  the  lips ;  for  you  have 
justly  observed  that  a  great  portion  of  the  delicate  humour  of  Italian 
comedy  is  derived  from  swift  articulation  of  notes  and  words,  and  a 
very  simple  and  ingenious  exp^ient  it  Ls,  though  dmwn  probably 
from  the  lively  manner  of  expression  which  the  warm  temperament 
of  the  Italians  excites  them  to  use  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  the  energy  of 
expostulation,  in  the  fervour  of  description,  or  the  unguarded  expres- 
sion of  pleasure,mirth,or  amatory  satisfaction.^  Buf ,  Sir,  I  should  not 

*  For  examples  of  these  sereral  attributes  of  Italian  elegance  and  art,  I  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  (1)  to  Guglielmi's  duet,  Fedeie  la  vedete;  (2)  to  Cima- 
mesA's  Sejidto  in  carpo  aoete ;  (3)  to  Rossini's  AlideadiquelmetaUo;  (4) 
to  Cixaeosa's  Set  marelUi  and  (6)  to  Pucitta's  Quel  occhiello  cocoktto. 
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(]esp$ur  of  this  impediment  liein^  oy/eircoiiie,  and  th/s  iptro^uction  of 
Uueltaliajp  mi;isical  .comedy,  would  ci^hibit  trails  of;iia<inef§,  vUch  if 
not  absolutdy  newy  yrouid  still  I  imagine  be  foqad  extremely  c^ter- 
tainingi  wi^iooit  aay  of  tha  deliaes^tion  of  those  coarsei:  pictnrings 
to  which  alone  our  comic  soipgB  are  indebted  for  their  effects.  Ours 
like  theirs  are  taken  from  ^^  the  manners  living  as  they  rise."  Qui 
tJhiey  have  better  taste  in  {selection  of  subjects  than  we  have.  Our, 
comic  songs  are  all  vulgar.  If  an  actor  presents  us  with  any  thing  of 
this  sort,  the  language  and  manners  of  the  lowest  clfisses  are  the 
objects  of  description.  O'Keefe's  and  Dibdin's  were  aln^opt  all 
of  this  fashion,  and  our  low  comedians  prolong  the  san^e  or  similar 
themes.  The  Italians,  on  t^^e  pontrary,  bring  into  play  the  habits, 
mAiiiiers,  p^d  p^^sions  of  the  high  rather  than  the  low  classes  ql 
humourists,  and  affect  us  chiefly  by  the  vivacity  of  the  di^lqgjafi, 
the  rapidity  of  the  utterance,  i^nd  the  brilliancy  of  the  musical  pas* 
si^es.  There  is  no  stopping  to  listen  to  a  story  of  J^vc  qiinates, 
interpqlated  by  the  mime,  and  wJhich  repre^nts  the  complaints  of 
an  overgroijirn  glazier  to  a  village  apothecaiy  of  a  l^ng  bill  s.^qlleii 
by  the  illness  of  his  wife,^  or  details  the  clumpy  prftptjical  jokes  of  a 
waggoner,  f  Our  comic  songs  like  our  comic  operas  are  very  coarse 
attempts  to  blend  a  jargon  of  vulgarities  with  music,  wfiolly  un- 
fitted to  sncb  a  purpose.  The  Italians  give  qs  the  example  of  a 
far  more  graceful  species  pf  humour,  yet  conveying  a  not  less  just 
imitation  of  manners,  and  in  this  respect  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
owe  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian  expe- 
dients for  awakening  a  gay  train  of  ideas.  The  fact  is,  t|iey  select 
with  better  taste  than  we  do. 

*  Dibdin's  Country  Club. 

+  His  song  of  that  name^  from  which  the  following  extract  will  serre  to 
shew  its  general  tone : — 

<<  Your  natty  sparks  and  flashy  dames. 

How  I  do  loves  to  qaee>; 

I  runs  my  rigs, 

And  patters  and  gigs, 

And  plays  a  hundred  comical  games 

With  all  as  I  comes  near." 
With  such  slang  haye  the  English  public  been  amused.  Mr.  Mathews  in 
his  song,  The  humours  of  a  Piay-hmuej  recites  all  the  incidents  of  a  crowd  at 
the  theatre,  down  to  the  jokes  of  drunken  hackney  coachmen  and  the  hoarse 
ribaldry  of  the  link  boys.  They  certainly  show  his  powers  of  mimicry  to  great 
adrantage,  but  such  descriptions  surely  form  no  legitimate  subjects  for  music  in 
any  shape. 
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'    ir  then,  Sir,  we  could  once  origtnat^  a  clear  and  distinct  percep- 
tioa  of  the  superior  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  simple  design  of 
pfodnciog  all  the  gratification  that  c&n  be  produced  by  the-  union  of 
sentiment  with  sound,  if  as  you  have  said,  the  principle  was  once  re* 
oeired  that  an  opera  should  be  ^^  a  continued  succession  of  musical 
elects'^  heightening  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  comic  incidents 
and  play  of  words,  it  would  probably  be  easy  to  ascend  through  the 
various  degrees,  till  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  the 
musical  drama,  in  the  representation  of  the  most  sublime  aflections 
in  the  regular  grand  serious  opera.    Cimarosa,  Paibiello,  Pic- 
ciNi,  GuGXiEiiMi,  Mozart,  and  Rossini,  all  present  us  with  the 
means-    Some  part  of  all  these  great  composers'  works  liave  been 
rendered  to  us  in  an  English  dramatic  dress,  by  Storage  and  by 
Bishop  especially.   It  only  remains  to  overcome  the  absurdity  of  the 
connecting  dialogue,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the  principle  which  you 
have  laid  down,  and  I  have  just  quoted.   In  short,  all  that  is  required 
is,  to  train  the  mind  and  the  ear  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Recitative. 
The  first  step  to  this  desirable  purpose  I  consider  to  be  the  encou* 
rageroent  of  a  public  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  preparation 
of  tlie  general  mind  for  the  change,  by  the  assistance  of  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  country.    The  English,  as  a  nation,  have  no 
notion  of  the  genuine  structure  of  an  opera;  and,  I  fear,  John  Bull 
is  still  too  contemplative  (although  he  has  rid  himself  of  much  of  his 
ill-habit  of  reasoning  upon  what  ought  to  please  him,  before  heconde* 
scends  to  be  pleased)  to  enter  without  some  previous  argument  into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  an  unmixed  musical  drama.     For  though  he 
can  allow  a  character  to  sing  a  song  eyery  now  and  then,  no  matter 
in  what  situation,  he  will  yet  perhaps  think  it  absolutely  out  of  na- 
ture, that  all  the  business  of  life  should  be  conducted  in  musical' 
phrase.    He  must  therefore  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  conti- 
nuous efiect  being  more  consistent  with  reason  than  the  broken  and 
interspersed  jargon  of  speech  and  song.     He  must  induce  himself 
to  believe  (for  a  couple  of  hours)  that  he  has  been  transported  to  a 
newly-discovered  land,  a  region  called  Melopaeia,  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  so  happily  constituted  as  to  express  all  their  wants, 
utter  ail  their  sentiments,  and  breathe  their  softest  wishes  in  mea- 
sured and  sweet  melodies.    He  will  in  the  end  profit  by  his  delusion ; 
though  such  a  result  may  seem  very  uncommon  in  the  history  of  his  • 
foreign  connections  and  persuasions. 
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Q^r^  sIvMilil  alio  bo  taken  to  apprise  him  of  the  fei)eml  timplltity 
(iKith  99  to  iocidentfi,  sentiinaoti,  and  dialf^e)  ivhieh  the  Italiaas 
f^ourt  in  the  Btructare  of  their  mnsical  drama.  It  is  for  this  feasm^ 
ficaroel J  less  than  fa?  the  oaiYersal  oelebrit j  and  raal  oaptfvatiM  of 
Civarosa's  music,  that  I  have  ventured  to  fix  apon  II  Matrimauh 
^egrelo.  I  have  a  lurking  hope  and  expectation,  that  the  predikc- 
tion  of  Ma  Bull,  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  old  favonrites,  may  op»» 
fate  beneficially*  And  although  I  ean  but  be  aware  the  opera  will 
suffer  by  the  absenqe  of  Lard  Ogkhjf  and  jtfrt.  HddMurgh^  yet  I , 
cannot  bnt  think  the  obaracteristic  and  novel  eftcts  of  the  mnsio, 
will  atone  for  the  unvoi(^able  falling  off  in  regard  to  these  ddlghtfal 
personaged; 

If  Sir,  the  absurd  piejudioe  in  favour  of  dramatic  apeahing  and 
singing  could  be  overcome,  what  a  mine  of  novelty  would  it  add  to 
'9ur  present  scanty  stock  of  musical  property  I  We  shonld  be  aUe  al 
4^ni?fi  to  discover,  invade,  and  oonqner  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Italiam 
drimatic  treasure.  Nothing  I  am  convinced  would  so  speedily  eoo-» 
duce  to  our  hecon^ing  a  reaUy  musical  people«  Indeed  we  have 
f^lr^dy  felt  the  effipct;^  pai[tially,  by  the  gmftinga  of  poor  Stsphiv 
SisioEACE.  Since  the  days  of  Arub,  who  also  borrowed  from 
^aly  though  not  so  directly  or  so  openly,  scarce^  a  single  opeia 
Uvea  ^i(cept  those  of  Stoeacb,  which  aie  essentially  compibtiesia. 
\  wo^ld  be  bomid  to  furnish  a  store  of  such  novelty  and  beanly  as 
the  Rngliish  theatres  have  never  enjoyed,  for  years  to  come^  if  it  weve 
tho^ght  desirable  (which  however  it  never  can  be)  to  exclude  our  aa^ 
tiye  talent,  and  which  1  rather  wish  U>  excite  than  extinguish  or 
^y^jpk  ectepsft, 

I  i\%ve  thus.  Sir,  renewed  the  diaeusfion  of  (bia  question  beoanso 
there  %ppfl&r9  to  be  a  fairer  opening  than  ever  fo«  the  eixperime0t. 
Drury^l^Jie  theatre  has  now  perhaps  a  finer  operatic  coip&  than  an 
BngliiU  stages  ever  beloi^  possessed;  half  the  nights  of  perforor- 
an^e,  have  hee«,  devoted  to  inwiic,  I  therefore  throw  out  these  sMg** 
gfistipm^  ift)  th<$  pertainty  that  throsigh  your  Magawie  they  wtU  neach 
ih^  eye^  of  pefsons  most  interested  in  mnaic,  and  in  the  hope  thaJi 
thiegr  may  set  in  acjkioA  soaio  of  those  spsings  that  moaaithe  jMiblic 
amuwnaenta.  To.  give  ta  tha  English  nation  a  regular  musical 
draiBtfk  ia  Uk  effort  worthy  thsi  aefinement  of  the  purnont  age;  and  i»  a 
pvopesal  I  vmy  safely  assect^  not  moae  suf^olled  by  good  taste 
than  by  COhOIQN;  SfiNSK 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, 

ix8  we  pn>ceed  to  examine  the  natuite  of  the  intervfils  empldjired 
bj  eomposen  in  tbe  exinression  of  sublidie  or  wtense  emoliomy  the 
esfiCAtia)  qualities  of  particular  kejft,  or.  rathetf  the  nalixre  and  eon*- 
stcuction  of  the  intervals  of  the  scales  foriaed  upon  certain  tonics^ 
appear  to  have  a  claim  to  jour  attention,  becaoee  they  extend  a  prtori^ 
as  it  were,  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  my  la«t 
essay.*  For  if  there  be  tempered  intervals  in  certain  keys,  as  there 
undoubtedly  are  for  fixed  instruments,  the  beari&gs  of  that  tempe* 
rament  wi(l  bestow  at  the  outset  a  tendency  to  iikcrease  or  diminish 
distances,  and  consequently  to  affect  in  a  natural  manner  the  theory 
I araendeayoariiig  to  iiiostrale. 

The  calcufafions  of  mathematiciaas  affix  to  intervals  exact'  ratios 
by  which  the  true  Diatonic  scale  is  or  ought  to  be  regulated. 
But  these  can  be  said  to  have  no  precise  aperaticm'  in  practice.— 
Considermg',  therefore,  that  the  ideal  uniformity  of  the  scale  in  dlf-* 
ferent  keys  is  in  fact  abandoned,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  upoff 
tfie  general  proportions  and  effiscts  to  be  gathered  from'  the*  use  atod 
application  which  great  composers  have  made  of  the  various  key6| 
aligning  such  reasons  as  may  appear  to  arise  from  the  perfection' d!6 
imperfection,  as  well  as  ftom  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  tfie' 
intervals.  J  look  upon  it  to  be  true,  in  the  main,  that  composers 
have  been  influenced  in  their  choice  of  keys  (where  they  have  made 
a  choice  on  the  grounds  I  design  to  speak  of)  by  the  known  tela* 
tions  of  fixed  instruments,  viz*  the  <Mrgaii  or  piano  forte,*  and  that 
they  have  in  point  of  fhct  lost  sight  of  the  approximation  tb'ideaf 
perfection  the  violin  is  capable  of  attaining,  when  they  have  sought 
t»  ffxtmct  fnm  the  kejr^  ieleoted,  any^peouUar*  adaptetiDQ  tb  seUti- 

•  Sec  vol.  f,  page  jffiS. 
Y  2 
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mcnt.  Rambau  says  that  we  receive  diflercnt  impreftsions,  accor- 
ding to  the  pitch  of  intervals.  For  example,  the  major  third,  wltich 
naturally  excites  us  to  joy,  impresses  us  with  feelings  approaching 
to  fury  when  it  is  too  sharp;  and  the  minor  third,  which  carries 
tenderness  and  softness,  saddens  us  when  it  is  too  flat.  Able  mu- 
sicians (continues  the  same  author)  know  how  to  profit  by  these 
difTerent  effects  of  intervals. 

It  appears  to  me  that  until  we  arrive  at  those  keys  which  contain 
intervals  considerably  tempered,  it  is  not  in  truth  very  consequential, 
which  a  composer  chooses.  The  difference  for  instance  between 
C  and  G,  imports  the  composer  very  little  as  to  effect,  and  either 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  preferred  principally  as  it  regard's  the 
compass  of  the  voice  for  which  the  song  may  be  written.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  C  and  F.  This  rule  however  will  scarcely  hold  any 
further,  and  certainly  cannot  extend  beyond  the  keys  which  carry 
two  flats  or  sharps  at  the  signature,  because  the  nearest  modulation 
will  conduct  the  singer  into  a  key,  the  temperament*  of  which  can* 

*  Temperament. — ^This  word,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  denotes  a  small  and 
almost  imperceptible  deTiation  from  the  ortgioal  purity  of  intervals,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  different  relations  in  which  the  tones  are  used  in  melody  and 
harmony.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  an  aiVanged  system  of  sounds,  in 
which' some  tones  are  deprived  of  some  of  their  origin^  purity,  to  bring  all  the 
tones  used  in  the  system  into  such  a  connecdoo  that  each  may  form  serriceable 
interrals  with  any  others,  and  that  each  may,  as  fundamental  tone  of  its  own 
major  or  minor  mode,  find  all  the  tones  necessary  to  its  mode,  among  the  rest 
of  the  tntenrals  of  the  scale. 

At  the  natural  generation  of  tones,  when  each  intertal  appears  in  its  greatest 
purity,  those  necessary  to  a  major  or  minor  mode  develop  themselves  in  the 
following  proportions  to  their  fundamental : — 

The  octave  in  the  proportion  2:1;  Major  Second  -  -  -  9:8; 
Fifth       .       -       .      -      -      3:5;     M^jor  Sixth    -      -      -      -     5:3; 

Fourth 4:3;     Minor  Sixth     -       -       -      -     8:5; 

Major  Third  -      -      -      -     5:4;     Major  Seventh      -      -      -    15:8; 
Minor  Third         ^      -      -      6:5;     Major  Semitone    -      -      -16:15; 
consequently  the  degrees  of  the  major  scale  of  C  natural  for  instance,  have  the 
following  perfectly  pure  proportions  to  their  fundamental  tone : — 
C,    D,     E,    F,    G,    A,    B,    C. 

»  »  ±  1  »  !l  8  I 

_,  TT4TTTTT 

The  tones  in  this  scale  have  all  their  pure  and  original  proportions  among 
themselves,  except  the  minor  third,  D.  F,  which,  inst^d  of  having  the  proportion 
6 :  5,  occurs  in  the  proportion  32:  ^;  and  the  fifth  D.  A,  which,  instead  of 
3 :  2,  has  the  proportion  40 :  27.  The  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the 
minor  third  and  pure  fifth  with  the  pure  proportions  of  these  intervals,  shews 
that  both  are  in  this  series  too  small  by  the  syntonic  comma. 

When  therefore  in  any  melody  of  the  major  mode  C,  the  tone  A  as  pur* 
sixth  of  C,  is  used  in  the  proportion  5 :  3,  and  the  bass  plays  to  this  A  the  tone 
D,  A  is  too  flat,  as  fifth  to  D,  by  the  syntonic  comma ;  and  as  ezperieoco 
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not  fail  to  be  felt.  It  is  therefore  not  only  wUh  relation  to  the 
priopary  key  itself  which  the  author  adopts,  that  he  needs  to  regulate 
his  choice,,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  words  he  is  about  to  set  will 
necessarily  determine  whether  the  music  is  likely  to  require  or  to  be 
advantaged  by  frequent  or  remote  changes  of  key,  as  by  the  nature 
of  the  emotions  tiiose  changes  will  be  directed.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  keys  with  sharps  are  certainly  more  stimulant  than 
those  with  flats — and  this  property  has  not  only  relation  to  the  inte- 
vals,  but  to  the  general  pitch,  for  if  we  transpose  a  song  into  a  higher 
key,  (except  so  far  as  the  tempered  intervals  may  contravene  the 
general  law)  we  render  it  more  brilliant,  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
lower  a  composition,  we  shall  find  it  heavier.  The  key  of  F  then,  in 
relation  to  G,  is  likely  to  produce  less  excitation,  and  the  key  of  B, 
as  related  to  that  of  D,  a  still  lower  degree,  simply  on  the  ground  of 
depression. 

The  score  of  The  Messiah  presents  a  work  that  has  universally  been 
acknowledged  to  reach  ,the  height  of  the  sublime  affections.  We 
may  therefore  safely  apply  to  that  source.  Handel  has  chosen  for 
the  opening  recitative  the  key  of  E  with  four  sharps.  Brilliancy 
has  been  esteemed  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  scale,  which 
arises  from  the  tendency  of  all  the  intervals  to  elevation  rather 
than  depression.  The  third  and  the  seventh  are  in  tuning  made 
perfect,  or  sharper  than  perfect.  Our  great  master  then,  to  ex* 
press. not  only  the  sedate  satisfaction  which  is  implied  in  the 
words  Comfort  ye^  (and  which  by  the  way  is  done  first  by  the 
smooth  descent  of  close  intervals,  and  afterwards  by  continuity, 
thereby  signifying  the  soft  sinking  of  the  soul  into  tranquillity  and 
its  subsequent  quietude,)  but  the  first  call  to  the  holy  fervour  and 
religious  joy,  which  are  the  immediate  effects,  has  chosen  a  key 
which  carries  brilliancy  beyond  that  which  attends  the  one  nearest 
approaching  to  truth,  the  key  pf  C.    The  immediate  introduction  of 

teaches  that  the  ear  is  offeniled  at  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  a  whole,  comma  in 
a  consonance  so  pure  as  the  fifth,  it  is  obvious  that  some  expedient  inust  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  temperament  must  take  place. 

This  single  example  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  temperament  of  tones, 
even  in  a  very  simple  and  limited  use  of  them.  But  this  necessity  becomes  still 
more  absolute  when  all  the  tones  used  in  music  are  to  be  combined  into  a 
system  in  which  each  tone  is  not  only  to  form  serviceable  intervals  with  all  the 
others,  but  also  to  find  as  fundamental  tone  of  a  major  or  minor  mode,  all  the 
tones  necessary  to  its  scale  in  a  proportion  satbfactory  to  the  ear.^-6^enfi)vi 
MuskalDidiomuy'   . 
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n  Moidenlal  A  sharp)  hy  whieh  the  key  iv  ehaniged  to  B  with  Ive 
tharpt}  pinplie*  this  tendenejr  stfil  further,  and  towards  the  IdCttr 
part  of  the  recitative  a  B  sharp  extends  the  same  notion,  which  is 
progfessii^  excitation.  On  the  contrary,  the  taking  off  the  D  sharp 
upon  the  passage  ^  Spettk  yt  comfbrtably  to  Jerusatem^*^  (besides  the 
peculiar  qaalily  of  tbeelose  interval  itselO  restores  the  tranquillizing 
effect  of  a  hey  less  stimulant. 

^I  knew  that  my  Redeemer  Sveth^^  an  air  which  combines  the  grandest 
Ttew  of  eternity  with  the  ^^sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyfal  resar« 
reetion)**  thas  connecting  the  most  snbRme  affections  with  confident 
(riumphanl  emotions,  is  aho  written  ia  the  same  hey,  and  its  moda^ 
lation  is  restricted  within  exactly  the  same  confines.  The  next 
sharp  is  added  to  elevate  as  in  the  emmently  fine  passage,  ^and 
thai  heshuU  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth^^  and  when  a  more 
solemn  expression  is  to  be  made,  the  sharp  seventh  is  taken  off*  as  in 
^yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.'^ 

We  find  the  sane  notion  supported  in  another  place  by  the  liean* 
iiialaity^^RencPil  serene  f*^  in  5(wanne^^biitnow  better  known  as  ^LardHf 
remember  DaMJ'  This  b^tns  in  B  with  five  sharps,  and  Che  sen« 
timent  is  jsety  nearly  aJUed  to  that  of  <<  Comfort  ye  my  people** 

The  series  of  Kcitatiyesy  begilining  ^  TAers  XDere  akepherds^*^  ex« 
habits  a  train  <rf  resalls  whieh  I  think  illustrates  our  enqnisy.  For 
although  it  must  be  observed  that  the  compass  of  the  voic^  would 
naturally  im|iose  leslraints  upon  the  composer,  yet  a  tone  or  a  half 
tone  higher  oc  Iswer  would  nake.  no  suck  alteration  as  would  distress 
the  singer.^  When,  therefore,  H-anbbl  selects  the  key  of  C  m 
tiis>  fbundataoii^  he  perhaps  oontentplbted  the  moduftsCion;  or  if 
le  did  noty  aAas  be  bad*  made  his  BecitaliveS|  he  woald  proba^ 
My  be  directed'  iu'  his  final  deeisimi  as  to- the-  keys,  by  their  adapta<« 
tion  to  the*  sentiment.  Thus  then  we  find  the  mere  narrative  ^  Thert 
were  Shepherds  abiding  in  the fl/eld  watching  aoer  their  flocks  by  mghij^ 
in  the  open  key  of  C.  But  in  the  next,,  ^^  And  lo !.  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  came  upon.them^*  wliich  is  a  circumstance  of  tenroic,  the  luyi  ia 
changed  to  F,  and  to  signify  depression  more  strongly,  an  E  fiatwitil 
tiic  chord  of  t?  in  other  words,  the  discord  of  the  seventh  is  used  till 
the  words,  ^*  The  gfory  of  the  Loud  shono  romid  about:  themi,'*  whilo 
they  add  to  the  sublimity,  dlmihishin  adbgreethe  terrific  sensation. 
This  saperior  dread  is  succeeded  by  the  consequence.  ^^  And  theyiWere 
sore  afraid^*'  wheq  the  recitative  closes  (with  the  additioo^ofanolher 
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All)  in  B  ftftt.  The  tiutltion  eoiMra«iiiHiCe8  tike  idM  ir6  entertain. 
Theirordsof  the  next  strain  are*^<^  ^mf  lAe  Angel  $M  tMo  ikem^ 
fear  fwi;  for  behoU^  I  bring  ^u  glad  tidings  ofgreaijot/y  whiek  ihM 
be  to  all  people;  for  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  dty  of  Daeid  a 
Sony  whkh  is  Cmrmst  tmb  Lobd  /'* 

Thispassage  of  glory  begins  with  the  oboid  of  A  with  sharps,  and 
accidentals  are  introduced  at  every  following  bar,  till  the  whole  closes 
in  P  sharp  key*  This  succession  of  increasing  interralsis  however 
clearly  api^icable  only  to  circumstances  of  the  greatest  excitation, 
since  the  oondnding  recitative  and  the  following  chorus  which  ex* 
press  the  exultation  of  ^<  The  mulittude  of  the  Heaeenfy  Hosty  praising 
God  and  sayimgj  Glory  to  God^'  descends  to  the  more  agreeable 
thongh  still  bright  key  of  D. 

These  examples,  1  apprehend,  will  be  esteemed  sufficient  to  shew 
the  kgHimaie  application  of  the  brilliant  and  beantiftel  soaleof  £  with 
sharps,  together  with  its  [extension  and  perhaps  the  limits  of  diarp 
keys,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  aay  classical  instance  in  Tocal  music 
of  moduhitioa  being  extended  beyond  the  bounds  to  whicb  these 
soQg9  and  recitatives  advance  by  pn^ppessive  sharps,  it  may  be 
almost  with  certabty  pvonoonced,  that  the  temperament  of  instni* 
aents  and  the  conforming  power  of  the  ear  and  the  Toice  will 
scarcely  allow  a  composer  to  go  beyond  the  key  of  F  sharp,  carry- 
ing six  sharps  at  the  s^natiure^  and  this  only  when  extreme  excita^ 
tion  is  intended. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  the  use  of  the  keys  having  sharps  at  the 
signature,  I  shall  turn  to  the  application  of  those  which  on  the  con* 
trary  are  distinguished  bj  flats,  following  the  same  guide. 

It  appsaisalfirst  inspection  difficult  to  decide  why  HAMnabshould 
have  chosen  the  key  of  B  flat  foi  bis  aii  ^<  R^oiee  greaUy^^  which  in 
its  incipient  and  closing  passages  seems  to  be  purely  a  song  of  ex«« 
ultation.  But  here,  Sir,  I  must  recur  to  the  remark  I  have  before 
made  at  page  404  oi  jow:  second  yolume,  ^'  that  we  must  take  the 
expression  of  the  whole  in  order  to  understand  thai  the  design  of  the 
composer  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  impression  by  such  wlule  rather 
than  by  parts."  If  then  we  consider  the  entire  osdme  of  the  senti- 
ment of  this  soag^  we  shall  find  it  ia  be  the  jegr  of  religMs 
peace,  which  is  rather  marked  by  a  sublime  consciousness  than  a 
sisong^  and  tmniiltwoiB  exolassatioB)  aHhi^b  the  word  ^shout^^ 
would  8een»  to  militafe  against  my  interpretation.    This  song  is 
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iitdeed  of  a  completely  mix^d  charaeter,  and  we  accordingly  find  tbc 
modulation  extending  to  the  key  of  A  with  three  sharps ;  and  what 
is  more  singular  in  one  of  the  divisions  upon  the  word  '^  Rfjotce,'* 
the  introduction  of  an  A  flat  conveys  ns  for  a  moment  into  £  flat.  1 
should  therefore  be  disposed  to  instance  this  song  as  a  proof  of  the 
consummate  art  with  which  Handel  knew  how  to  commingle  the 
finest  incentives  to  emotion,  and  thus  to  dash  the  cup  of  joy  with 
that  delicious  and  momentary  infusion  of  sadness,  tliat  renders  both 
more  poignant,  and  ^hich  in  truth  are  the  ingredients  the  mind 
may  be  said  to  taste,  when  mortal  thoughts  begin  to  fade  away  before ' 
the  contemplation  of  eternity. 

Handel  seems  gradually  to  have  descended  into  the  depths  of 
sorrow  from  this  air  in  his  transition  through — ^'  He  shall  feed  his 
pKk^''  (also  in  B  flat)  and  the  inimitable  chorus  ^^  Behold  the 
Lamb'  of  Gody"*  to  the  song,  ^^  He  was  despised^'*  when  adopting 
the  key  of  E  with  three  flats,  he  wanders  at  once  into  the  darkest  re- 
gions of  pathos.  The  lugubrious  effect  of  the  key  of  A  flat  is  well 
known  to  result  from  the  ex;treme  imperfection  of  the  intervals  com* 
posing  the  chord  of  the  tonic ;  and  the  further  we  go  the  more  pow- 
erfully the  ear  feels  the  accession  of  additional  flats.  The  extreme 
closeness  of  the  interval  G  flat,  introduced  upon  the  word  ^^  grief ^^  is 
distressingly  fine,  though  prepared  by  the  opening  symphony.  Here 
however  the  limit  seems  to  be  placed  somewhat  earlier  in  the  succes- 
sion of  flats  than  of  sharps,  as  D  flat  with  five  flats  at  the  signature, 
appears  to  be  the  extremest  lK)andary  to  which  Handel  has  ven* 
tured  to  go. 

You  wiU  perceive,  Sir,  that  the  entire  substance  of  this  essay  tends 
only  to  corroborate  the  deductions  drawn  from  and  inserted  at  the 
close  of  my  last.  We  have,  however,  I  conceive,  arrived  at  an  im- 
portant distinction  in  addition  to  those  laws  which  I  therein  ven- 
tured to  lay  down. 

•  The  effects  of  music  in  exciting  the  passions  are  susceptible  almost 
of  the  same  minute  divisions  and  classifications  as  distinguish  the 
passions  themselves. 

Fori  find,  with  such  uniformity  that  the  exceptions  only  establish 
the  rule,  that  augmented  intervals  are  employed  in  the  expression  of 

*  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  minor  keys  or  of  songs 
purely  chromatic  as  they  may  hereafter  become  the  subject  of  separate  consi- 
deration. 
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eleyation  of  mind  and  the  livelier  sentiments,  vfhile  diminished  inter- 
vals as  oniformly  demonstrate  grief  and  depression.  These  too  have 
their  just  degrees,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  the  examination  of 
songs  that  exhibit  regular  gradations  of  feeling.  These  gradations 
appertain  as  completely  to  the  different  keys  and  their  scales,  for  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  keys  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  the  following  inferences ; — 

1st.  That  the  key  of  C  from  its  approximation  to  perfect  tune  is 
adapted  to  narrative  and  to  sentiments  which  are  shaded  by  no  in* 
tense  passions  or  affections;  that 'it  rather  indicates  a  mind  free 
than  impressed. 

The  keys  of  F  and  G  are  adapted  to  ih^e  lighest  touches  of  feeling, 
the  former  being  adapted  to  expressions  of  sadness,  the  latter  to  those 
of  gaiety.  The  keys  of  B  ffat  and  D  carry  a  little  further  the 
same  impressions. 

The  key  of  A  with  sharps  affords  an  interval  in  the  application  of 
the  stimulant  proportions  of  music,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
succession  of  flat  keys  that  are  appropriate  to  the  pathetic  trains  of 
emotion.  £  with  sharps,  occupies  in  the  one,  the  place  which  E 
with  flats  possesses  in  the  other ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  sharp  keys,  to  which  a  composer  may  recur,  is  greater  by  one 
than  of  the  flat  keys.  From  this  key,  however,  in  both  cases,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  intensity  of  the  operation  of  temperament  begins  to  be 
felt,  and  that  its  limits  stand,  in  compositions  for  voices,  at  F  sharp 
and  at  D  flat  keys — beyond  which  there  is  no  passing  without  infinite 
risk  and  danger. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

M. 


VOL.    III.    NO.   X.  Z 
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TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Norwich^  Fbb.  14,  I89I 
Bib,  V 

C^HLADNi's  Trealise  on  Acoustics  contains  many  very  valuable 
apd  novel  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the<  vibrations  of  sonorous 
bodies ;  and  if  you  think  extracts  from  this  work  worthy  of  insertion 
iH  your  Magaaine,  which  increases  in  worth  and  utility,  you  are 
extremely  welcome  to  avail  yourself  of  my  endeavours  to  excite  the 
attention  of  those  who  can  read  French  to  the  translation  in  that 
langnage  from  the  original  GCTman. 

C.  J.  SMYTH. 


ABRIDGEMENT  OF  CHLADNI'S  LIFE, 
Prefixed  io  kU  TraUh  D'AcfmsUque. 

My  father  (first  professor  of  law  at  Wittenburg,  in  Saxony ,j)  had 
given  me  a  good  education  in  my  paternal  mansion,  and  at  length  in 
the  provincial  school  ofGrimm^.  My. education  left  me  very  little 
liberty;  so  (hat  if  others  consider  their  youth  as  the  most  happy 
part  of  their  lives,  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  mine*7— This  continual 
restraint,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary,  because  I  was  not 
disposed  to  abuse  liberty,  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect  by  im- 
pressing me  with  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  chuse  for  my- 
self my  occupations,  to  travel,  to  strive  against  adverse  circum- 
stances, &c.  Being  returned  to  Wittenburg  and  to  Leipsig,  and 
after  having  fulfilled  what  was  required,  I  obtained  at  Leipzig  the 
employment  of  a  professor  of  law ;  but  after  the  death  of  my  father 
I  quitted  jurisprudence,  because  it  was  not  conformable  to  my 
inclinations,  and  I  applied  ihyself  principally  to  the  study  of 
nature,  which  had  always  been  my  secondary  occupation,  and  yet 
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the  Mosi  ebeiifllMd.  As  a  loror  «f  miigie,  of  which  I  bad  begtta  to 
learn  the  first  deraeiiis  a  littk  fade,  in  my  mneteenth  yemfy  I  ohoBrved 
thut  the  theory  cf  soimd  had  been  more  neglacted  than  many  other 
branches  of  physics,  which  inspired  me  with  the  wish  to  supply  the 
wanty  and  of  being  useful  to  this  part  of  natural  philosophy  by  some 
diaeoveries*  In  making  (in  the  year  1785)  a  great  many  vesy 
imperfect  oxperimcats,  I  had  observed  that  a  plate  of  gfaiss  or  of 
metal,  gave  different  sounds,  when  it  was  confined  and  struck  at 
diflSBrent  places ;  but  I  found  no  part  of  the  discovery  on  the  nature 
of  the  manner  of  these  yibratioiis.  The  journals  had  given  in  those 
times  notices  of  a  musical  instrument  made  in  Italy  by  the  Abbr 
MAnzoccHi,  and  consisting  of  bells,  to  which  he  applied  one  or 
more  violin  bows  |  which  caused  me  to  conceive  the  idea  of  making 
use  of  a  violin^bow,  in  order  to  examine  the  vibrations  of  different 
sonorons  bodies.  When  I  applied  the  bow  to  a  round  plate  of 
brass,  fixed  in  the  middle,  it  gave  different  sounds^  whidi^  compared 
with  each  other^  were  equal  to  the  square  of  8,  ^  4,  fi,  Aae.  dec.  but 
the  nature  of  the  movement  to  which  the  sounds  conesponded,  and 
the  means  of  prodndng  each  of  these  movements  at  pleasure^  were 
hitberlo  unknown  to  me.  The  focperimentsoo  electric  figuresi  formed 
bjr  a  plate  of  resin  covered  with  sand,  discovered  and  published  by 
LfTCHBirnnao  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Gotlingen), 
made  me  ptcsame  that  the  different  vibmiory  motioms  of  a  sonotoas 
plate  ought  to  ofier  dilfeitent  appearances,  if  a  little  sand  -or  other 
similar  matter  was  strewed  on  their  surface;  and  employing  these 
means,  the  first  fignre  whieh  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  on  the  siir- 
fa<3e  of  a  round  plate  of  whieh  I  have  been  speaking,  resembled  a 
star  with  10  or  13  rays,  and  a  very  aonte  sonnd  was  heard  in  the 
series  meniioaed  above,  sndli  as  agreed  with  the  sqoase  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  diametrical  lines.  Only  guess  my  astonishment,  in  seeing 
this  phenomenon  which  no  other  person  had  ever  seen  before.-*— 
After  having  reflected  on  the  nature  of  these  movements,  I  did  not 
find  it  dificuH  to  vary  and  multiply  the  experiments,  whose  lesnlts 
followed  with  rapid  succession.  My  first  Memoir,  whieh  conteias 
researches  on  the  vibrations  of  a  round  plate,  of  a  square  plate,  of  a 
bell,  of  a  ring,  See.  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1787.  The  results  of 
the  researches  which  I  have  since  made  on  longitadlnadl  vibrations, 
and  on  other  objects  of  Acoustics,  are  to  be  found  in  certain  German 
journals  and  in  the  memoirs  of  different  societies.  Finally,  after  having 
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made  yet  more  experiments,  I  have  united  as  much  as  possible  the 
results,  in  my  Treatise  on  Acoustics,  which  appeared  in  German  at 
Leipzig,  in  which  I  have  abridged,  changed,  and  added  a  great 
deal,  as  appeared  to  me  most  eonvenient. 

The  invention  of  the  Euphon  and  of  the  ChdrafUndte  and  their 
execution,  in  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  cost  me  much  more 
time,  more  labor,  and  more  expence  than  my  researches  on  the 
nature  of  .sound,  of  which  these  two  instruments  are  the  practical 
applications.  Those  who  have  laboured  in  a  simibr  way,  as  for 
example,  those  who  have  tried  to  perfect  the  Harmonica,  know  full 
well  the  unforeseen  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  similar  efforts* 
Too  often,  when  we  would  apply  fjo  practice  the  ideas  which  appear 
conformable  to  theory,  nature,  consulted  by  experiments  and  trials, 
disavows  our  conjectures,  and  opposes  to  us  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, which  we  could  not  foresee.  Thus,  after  having  laboured  in 
yain  during  a'long  space  of  time,  we  mnst  sometimes  destroy  all  we 
have  done,  and  begin  again*  But  the  least  sacoess  causes  us  to 
forget  all  thesetrials  of  patience. 

The  Euphon^  invented  in  1789,  and  finished  in  1790,  oonsbts 
externally,  in  small  cylinders  of  glass,  which  are  nibbed  longi- 
tudinally with  the  fingers  moistened  with  water.  These  cylinders,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  pen,  are  all  equal  in  length,  and  the  diffi^renoe  of 
the  sounds  is  produced  by  interior  mechanism.  The  sound  more 
resembles  that  of  the  Harmonica  than  that  of  any  other  instrument. 

The  CUbrcjfUndre^  began  about  the  year  1800,  and  since  brought 
to  perfection,  contains  a  finger-board,  and  behind  this  finger*board 
a  cylinder  of  glass,  which  is  turned  by  means  of  a  pedal  and  a  leaden 
wheel.  This  cylinder  b  not  itself  the  sonorous  body,  as  the  bells  of 
the  Harmonica,  but  it  produces  the  sound  by  its  friction  on  the 
interior  mechanism.  The  principal  quality  of  this  instrument  is  the 
power  of  prolonging  the  sounds  at  pleasure  with  all  the  shades  of 
crescendo  and  dmimendo^  according  as  we  augment  or  diminish  the 
pressure  of  the  keys.  This  instrument  never  goes  oat  of  tune.  The 
reports  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  the  Conservatory  of  music, 
have  judged  very  favorably  of  thu  instrument,  which  if  well  made, 
wiU  alvays  be  conformable  to  the  theory.  The  best  manner  of  pro- 
ducing the  sounds  will  be  to  use  a  violin-bow. 
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Extracts  from  Chladni's  Traite  D'Acoustique^ 

RRPRINTED  AT  PARIS  \9(». 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Erery  possible  motion  is  either  progressive,  rotatory,  or  yibra- 
torj.  A  vibratorjr  motion  sufficiently  rapid  and  sufficiently  slroog 
to  act  on  the  organs  of  hearing,  is  a  sound. 

If  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body  are  appreciable  as  to  their 
quickness  and  change  of  figure,  they  arc  called  distinct  sounds  or 
sound  properly  so  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  noise  or  inappre- 
ciable vibrations. 

Elasticity  is  the  moving  force  of  sound.  A  sonorous  body  may  be 
clastic,  either  by  tension^  by  compressionj  or  by  internal  rigidity*  In 
order  to  our  perceiving  a  sound  there  must  exist  a  continuation  of 
some  matter  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the  organs  of  hearing. 
The  air  is  commonly  the  conductor  of  sound,  but  all  liquid  matters 
propagate  sound  with  more  rapidity  and  force  than  the  air. 

Acoustics  are  the  theory  of  sound.    The  objects  oi acoustics  are — 
.    1.  The  numerical  ratios  of  vibrations. 

%,  The  peculiar  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies. 

3.  The  vibrations  communicated  or  the  propagation  of  sound. 

4.  The  sensation  of  sounder  hearing. 

The  first  forms  the  arithmetical  part — the  second  and  third  the 
mechanical  part — and  the  fourth  the  physiological  part  of  acoustics. 

OF  THE  NUMERICAL  RATIOS  OF  VIBRATIONS. 

By  the  word  sound  is  meant  the  quickness  ofxibratums.  The  word 
fUch  as  an  appropriate  term  for  sound  in  this  sense.  An  acute  differs 
firom  a  grate  sound  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  vibrations  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

An  interoal  is  the  ratio  of  one  sound  to  another.  We  generally 
consider  the  most  grave  or  lowest  sound  as  the  base  with  which  we 
compare  the  more  acute. 

A  melody  is  a  succession  of  sounds. 

A^Aord  is  the  co-ezistenoe  of  many  sounds. 

Harmony  is  a  succession  of  chords  or  the  co-ezistenoe  of  many 
mdodios. 
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Musk  ayails  itself  of  the  materials  of  which  acoustics  furnbh  the 
theory,  in  order  to  excite  sensalioos. 

MA.  CfiLADNi  invented  a  very  simple  method  of  proving  to  the 
eye  and  ear  the  nambcr  of  vibrations  which  belong  to  every  sound. 
To  efibct  thi9  he  availed  himself  of  a  sonorous  tiody,  of  a  sufficient 
length  to  admit  of  the  vibrations  made  in  a  certain  space  of  time  to 
be  seen  and  counted  :  this  sonorous  body  admitted  of  being  length- 
ened and  shortened  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  compare  the  sounds  and 
the  lengths  of  the  parts  with  the  number  of  the  vibrations  counted, 
and  with  the  length  of  the  whole  body.     He  made  use  of  a  plate  of 

iron  or  brass,  almost  half  a  line  [ "]  in  thickness  and  half  an 

ineh  wide,  and  of  a  sufficient  length  to  vibrate  very  slowly.  It 
roust  be  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  The  quickness  of  the 
vibrations  of  such  a  plate  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
lengths,  when  all  other  circumstances  remain  the  same. 

One  end  of  this  plate  is  fixed  into  an  immovable  vice,  making  it 
▼ibrate  more  or  less,  until  it  shall  give  in  each  second  of  time,  a  certain 
number  of  vibrations  visible  to  the  eye,  and  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  which  are 
heard  while  astronomical  observations  are  making.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  us  to  count  eight  vibrations  in  a  second.  Su  ppose  we  wanted 
to  make  four  vibrations  in  a  second,  in  order  to  mark  exactly  the 
length  of  the  (sdUe}  sally  or  leap  of  the  plate,  let  it  be  divided  into 
2, 4,  8,  and  other  numbers  of  parts.  If  the  plate  be  fixed  in  a  vice^ 
so  that  the  half  projects  abovs  the  vice,  it  will  give  16  vibrations  in 
a  second.  These  vibrations  arc  too  slow  to  be  heard  and  too  quick 
to  be  coufUed;  but  a  distinct  sound  is  to  be  heard  ii  ib«  plate  be 
made  to  vibrate  in  two  unequal  parts,  so  asto  form  a  knot  of  vibra* 
tion,  at  the  distance  of  the  end  which  is  free,  a  little  less  than  the 
third  paft  of  its  length..  This  will  make  two  vibratfons  m  a 
second,  as  does  the  fixed  sound  of  Sauweur*  It  w4H  give  C^  almost 
a  third  major  below  the  lowest.  C  of  the  finger-board.  If  the  part 
of  the  plate  which  projects  from  the  vice  be  shortened,  so  (bat  it 
shall  be  equal  to  the^bui^A  of  the  whole  plate,  it  will  make  64  vibra* 
tions,  which  will  sound  C,  answering  to  the  largest  string  of  the 
violoncello.  The  second  sound,  which  makes  400  vibcations,  will 
give  Gf  more  acute  by  two  octaves,  than  that  which  made  100 
VlbrationB.  Whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  is  thus  divi- 
ded, the  result  of  the  experiments,  if  they  are  toell  tnade^  will  always 
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be  Mnformabb  to  thMiy.    The  best  nmtiet  of  producing  the  totiiMli 
will  be  to  Die  a  vkdm-bow. 


OF  THE  VIBRATIONS  PECULJAR  TO  ELASTIC  BODIES. 

Gmarai  Remarlu. 

Elasticity  being  the  moTing  force  for  sonorous  Tibrations,  a  sono- 
rous body  may  be  ekuHej 

By  tension^ 

By  compresshny 

By  rigidiiy* 

Flexible  bodies,  ^hich  become  elaslk  htf  tension^  may  heJOtform^ 
t^hen  the  change  of  the  figures  can  be  expressed  by  curre  lines,  as  in 
chardsy  or  memhram^forniy  when  the  changes  of  the  figures  cannot  be 
expressed  by  curve  lines  but  by  curved  surfaces,  as  in  the  membranes 
of  drums  and  other  stretched  membranes. 

Sonorous  bodies,  elastic  by  compression^  are  the  air  and  ihe gases  in 
different  wind  instruments. 

Bodies  elastic  by  their  internal  rigidity  are  either^i-ybrw  or  mem" 
brcuH-form*  The  fili'form  may  be  straight^  as  rods  or  lamina;  or 
curtedj  as  rings^  forksy  &c.  &c.  The  rigid  membrani-form  bodies  are 
also  either  straight^  as  plates  of  any  form ;  or  curvedy  as  vases  and  bells» 

In  distinct  sound  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body  or  of  its  parts 
are  formed  in  the  same  time,  and  all  the  vibrations  are  of  equal 
duration ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  same  thing  in  a  noiscy  of  wliich 
we  \now  not  yet  the  nature.    Sounds,  when  the  manner  of  the  vi- 
brations, the  quickness  and  force  are  the  same,  have  nevertheless 
sometimes  a  very  different  character,  which  is  called  (timbre)  quality 
of  tone :  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  rigidity  or  tenacity  of  the  bodies 
and  the  quality  of  the  matter  which  is  used  to  put  them  in  motion. 
We  know  notyetthe  true  causes  of  these  different  effects,  and  there  it 
yet  no  means  of  submitting  them  to  calculation  or  to  experiments.  ~ 
This  difference  of  quality  of  tone  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  little  noise 
mixed  with  the  appreciable  sound :  for  example,  in  a  melody  which 
is  heard,  besides  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  this  fluid 
on  the  organs  of  the  voice;  on  the  violin,  besides  the  vibrations  of 
the  strings,  we  hear  the  friction  of  the  bow  on  the  strings,  &c.    Per- 
haps the  different  kinds  of  noise  and  quality  of  sound  consist  in  the 
unequal  motions  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  body,  as  those  by  which 
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heretofore  Lahibib,  Cabbb,  and  Mumchbubbobk,  wifbed  toex- 
plain  the  nature  of  sound. 

!•  Every  sonorous  bodj  may  make  vibrations^  very  different 
among  themselves,  of  which  each  has  a  certain  ratio  of  quipkness 
with  the  others,  which  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vibrating  parts. 

When  the  sonorous  body  divides  itself  into  any  number  of  vibrating 
parts,  these  parts  of  which  the  excussions  (which  are  called  ventres 
de  vibrations)  separated  by  immoveable  limits,  (which  are  called  knots 
of  vibrations)  make  their  movements  always  alternately  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  so  that  one  is  above  the  ordinary  position  while  the  other 
is  below  it. 

The  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  all  the  parts,  produced  by 
their  relative  equilibrium,  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  sound, 
the  decision  of  the  sonorous  body  must  be  always  as  regular  as 
circumstances  permit*  The  size  of  a  part  situated  at  one  free  end,  is 
almost  the  half  of  a  part  which  is  found  between  the  immoveable 
limits. 

In  order  to  produce  a  certain  sound,  we  may  hold  or  touch  one  or 
more  of  the  knots  of  vibration,  and  rub  and  strike  a  vibrating  part  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  vibrations  are  made. 

Many,  or  all  the  manners  of  vibrations  may  co-exist  in  the  same 
sonorous  body ;  the  vibratory  motions  may  also  co-exist  with  other 
kinds  of  motions. 

3.  The  direction  of  a  vibratory  motion  may  be  transvenional,  or 
longitudinal^  or  rotatory. 

Transversional  vibrations  consist  in  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
the  sonorous  body  or  its  parts  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  or  according 
to  the  length.  The  bodies  susceptible  of  such  movements  are  ( 1st)  the 
air  contained  in  wind  instruments,  (2d.)  strings  or  straight  rods  of 
a  sufficient  length. 

The  laws  of  these  two  kinds  of  vibrations  are  very  different. 

The  rotatory  vibrationSf  of  which  rods  and  lamina  are  capable, 
consist  in  the  turnings  which  are  made  alternately  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  cylindrical  rods,  or  prismatic,  the  sound  of  these 
yibrations  is  always  more  grave,  by  a  fifth,  than  the  longitudinal 
sound  of  the  same  body  divided  in  the  same  manner. 

The  intensity  o( sound  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  excussions,  on 
the  size  of  the  sonorous  body,  and  on  the  quickness  of  the  vibrations. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OPERAS. 

JVothing  18  80  difficult  as  to  arrive  at  truth  in  matters  of  taste* 
Our  attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  opera  must  always  be  kept 
alive,  but  it  has  been  lately  excited  more  strongly  than  usual  by  the 
vtate  of  our  own  Musical  -Drama,  by  the  temporary  derangement  of 
the  affairs  of  (he  King's  Theatre,  and  by  the  letter  of  a  Correspon* 
dent  concerning  the  English  Opera,  which  is  already  before  our 
readers.  We  have  turned  over  many  books  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  critics  of  diiFerent  nations  and  of  contemporaries  upon 
the  topic  in  question,  and  amongst  our  researches  we  met  with  the 
following  remarks  in  a  late  French  publication  on  the  fine  arts. 
With  a  view  therefore  to  exhibit  the  feelings  and  the  reasoning  of 
ourllively  and  speculative  neighbours,  we  have  translated  the  article 
which  follows. 


OPERA. 


In  the  spectacle  thus  designated  by  the  Italians,  there  is  so  great  a 
mixture  of  grandeur  and  meanness,  of  beauty  and  absurdity,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  suitably.    In  the  best  operas  one  sees  and 
hears  such  anomalies  that  they  only  appear  intended  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  children,  or  of  that  part  of  the  people  who  resemble 
them.    In  the  midst  of  these  insults  to  good  taste,  there  arc  scenes  to 
be  found  which  penetrate  the  heart,  fill  the  soul  with  the  sweetest  vo- 
luptuousness, excite  the  tenderest  pity,  or  inspire  fear  and  terror.    A 
scene  of  the  deepest  interest  is  often  followed  by  one  in  which  the 
same  persons  appear  no  better  than  jugglers,  who,  with  ridiculous 
pomp,  but  with  great  skill,  seek  to  inspire  the  populace  with  terror 
and  astonishment.    Offended  by  these  frequent  follies,  it  costs  some 
trouble  to  make  the  opera  a  subject  of  meditation;  but  on  the  other 
side,  if  one  recals  the  pleasures  derived  from  it,  it  is  impossible  to  help 
wishing  that  men  of  taste  would  unite  their  efforts  to  confer  upon  this 
imposing  s|)ectacle  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.    The  opera 
may  in  fact  be  made  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  dramatic 
exhibitions,  because  it  unites  within  itself  all  the  charms  of  the  fine 
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arts ;  but  this  same  performance  demonstrates  the  levity  of  the  moderns, 
who  have  employed  it  to  degrade  those  arts,  frequently  to  render  them 
ridiculoas  and  to  expose  them  to  contempt.  Poetry,  music,  dancing, 
painting  principally,  with  decoration  and  architecture,  are  com- 
bined in  the  representation  of  an  opera.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  shall 
successively  consider  what  each  of  these  arts  contributes. 

The  dramatic  action  which  is  the  principal  object,  is  due  to  poetry. 
-*It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Italy}  the  cradleof  the  opera,  to  take 
the  subjects  from  mythology.  The  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the 
empire  of  the  fairies  and  sorcerers,  as  well  as  the  fabulous  history  of 
the  knights,  offered  persons  and  subjects.  In  our  days',  the  poets 
who  write  operas  have  not  in  fact  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  my- 
thological subjects,  but  they  also  treat  of  history,  the  usual  founda* 
tion  of  tragedy.  It  may  be  Imagined  that  tragedy  and  opera  are  en- 
gaged nearly  upon  the  same  subjects.  They  both  represent  an  action 
of  short  duration,  great  and  remarkable  for  the  passions  which  ope- 
rate in  different  ways  and  terminate  by  some  remarkable  catastrophe. 
But  the  poets  who  write  simply  for  the  opera  appear  to  have  adopt- 
ed it  as  a  law,  entirely  to  abandon  the  natural  road.  Their  maxim  is 
forcibly  to  strike  the  spectator  by  varied  scenes  and  by  great  pomp. 
Combats,  triumphs,  ship-wrecks,  tempests,  spectres,  wild  beasts,  &c. 
these  are  the  attractions  they  offer  to  the  spectator. 

One  may  thus  easily  imagine  how  often  the  poet  is  obliged  to  force 
his  subject — ^to  sacrifice  the  essential  points  of  tragic  action,  and  the 
developement  of  great  characters  and  strong  passions  to  a  secondary 
object,  but  one  more  striking  to  the  eyes.  The  plan  therefore  of 
almost  every  opera  consists  of  forced  events,  contrary  to  nature  and 
even  fantastical.  They  are  absurdities  to  which  fashion  condemns 
even  the  best  poets.  Unfortunately  these  are  not  the  only  faults. 
The  singers  also  have  their  pretensions.  In  every  opera  the  best 
voices  must  be  heard  several  times,  but  middle  rate  and  even  bad 
singers  who  are  engaged  for  the  theatre,  and  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
pay,  must  also  be  heard  once  or  oftener  in  airs  of  a  certain  extent. 
The  first  male  and  female  singer  must  also  be  heard  together,  conse- 
quently the  poet  is  obliged  to  introduce  duets,  trios,  qnartetts,  &c. 
Further,  the  first  singers  can  only  display  their  peculiar  talent  in  a 
particular  character,  one  in  a  tender  adagio,  another  in  a  lively  allegro, 
&c.  The  poet  is  therefore  forced  to  write  his  airs  so  that  each  may 
shine  in  their  particular  style.    It  is  hardly  possible  io  form  an  idea 
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of  these  numberlefts  inconveniences.  To  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
female  singers  must  be  allotted  the  first' characters,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  tlie  action.  In  default  of  any  other  expedient,  the  poet  has 
often  recourse  to  a  love  intrigue,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the 
general  air  of  t!ie  plot.  Thus  Mctastasio,  one  of  tlie  best  operatic 
authors,  in  order  to  give  two  female  singers  an  opportnnity  to  be 
heard,  in  despite  ofthe  nature  of  the  action  and  every  thing  that  was 
reasonable,  in  the  death  of  Calo  at  Ulica^  was  obliged  to  represent  two 
women,  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  Pompey,  and  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Gato,  as  in  love  with  Caesar  and  beloved  by  a  Prince  of  Numidia. 
It  needa  not  much  reflection  to  perceive  the  folly  of  mingling  the 
intrigues  of  lovers  with  so  grave  a  subject. 

Operas  present  another  absurdity.  To  give  each  singer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear,  they  are  often  made  to  sing  on  occasions  where  no 
reasonable  man  ever  thought  of  so  doing.  Thus  Pylades,  in  the 
Jphigemay  in  Tatrrtdb,  by  Guillard,  sings  an  air  while  he  has  not  a 
moment  to  succour  his  friend.  The  subject  of  the  song  is  not  fre« 
quently  better  chosen ;  it  often  consists  of  cold  reflections,  general 
maxims,  or  unnatural  allegories;  of  such  a  kind  is  the  reflection  in 
the  fifth  scene  of  t^e  second  act  of  The  Adrian^  of  Metastasio,  <<ihat 
an  old  experienced  warrior  does  not  strike  blindly,  bnt  retains  his 
courage  till  the  moment  when  he  is  in  an  advantageous  position;*' 
likewise  in  the  third  act  ofthe  same  piece,  the  follow  ing  cold  allegory, 
'*  The  vine,  after  having  been  cut,  shoots  better,  and  the  oderiferous 
gum  only  flows  from  wounded  trees.'*  Such  in  QtrinauWs  Theseus  is 
the  trite  and  valuable  reflection  ofthe  hero,  <<The  softest  chains  cost 
sighs ;  it  is  necessary  to  undergo  pain  in  order  to  arrive  at  pleasure/* 
Another  glaring  absurdity,  of  which  almost  every  opera  furnishes 
examples  is,  that  persons  either  from  the  imminent  dangers  by  which 
they  are  threatened,  or  by  some  other  imperious  cause,  ought  to  use 
the  greatest  activity  in  their  enterprises,  remain  coldly  upon  the  stage 
during  the  ritornel,  and  then  sing  airs  in  which  the  words  are  re« 
peated  even  to  satiety,  as  if  the  danger  no  longer  existed.  This 
style,  inseparable  from  the  structure  of  the  opera,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  poems.  Thus  in  the  superb  chorus  in  Armida^  by  Quinaolt 
and  Gluck,  the  warriors  and  the  magician  repeat  a  hundred  times, 
^'  lei  us  pursue  to  death  the  enemy  who  offends  us^*^  instead  of  rushing 
to  the  pursuit.  These  extravagancies  are  owing  sometimes  to  the 
poet  and  sometimes  to  the  musician. 

A  a  2  n  1 
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There  are  also  many  others  which  are  dae  to  the  compoter  of  the 
music.  This  art  is,  and  can  only  be,  according  to  Um  nature,  the 
expression  of  the  passions,  or  that  of  a  calm  or  agitated  mind.  But 
composers,  singers,  and  musicians,  are  not  contented  by  this  sole 
application  of  the  art.  In  this  point  they  rescnlible  those  rope* 
dancers  and  jugglers,  who,  in  order  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
.populace,  make  use  of  their  hands  to  walk  upon,  and  their  fcei  to 
wield  the  sword,  or  for  the  other  functions  reserved  to  the  hands.  It 
i^  the  same  with  the  musicians  of  the  opera — ^tfaere  are  but  few 
dramas  in  which  the  composer  has  not  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  the  painter.  Sometimes  he  represents  thunder,  flashes  of  light* 
ning,  tempests,  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds,  the  course  and  the  fall 
of  a  rivulet,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  other  natural 
objects,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart*  This 
depraved  taste  is  doubtless  the  cause  why  the  poets  have  introduced 
into  their  similes,  navigators,  lions,  tigers,  and  other  objects,  which 
strike  forcibly  on  the  imagination. 

To  this  rage  for  description  may  be  added  the  desire  of  shining 
by  difficulties  with  which  many  composers,  singers,  and  musicians, 
are  tormented.  The  singer  wishes  the  public  to  admire  the  facility 
with  which  he  sustains  his  voice,  his  extraordinary  compass,  or  his 
flexibility  and  volubility,  or  other  like  qualities.  The  instrumental 
performer  is  also  anxious  to  manifest  his  skill  in  brilliant  and  diffi- 
cult passages.  They  therefore  expect  the  composer  to  furnish  the 
occasion.  Thence  proceed  those  roulades,  cadenaeas,  and  passages, 
whose  onl;  merit  is  the  difficulty  vanquished,  and  which  often,  in  the 
most  impassioned  airs,  absolutely  dv'stroy  every  species  of  sentiment. 
From  thence  arise  those  strings  of  ornament,  by  which  an  expressive 
melody  is  so  enveloped,  tliat  it  is  recognised  with  difficulty. 

The  music  of  many  operas  is  devoted  to  stupid  themes  which  have 
no  sentiment,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  air  in  each  scene, 
nevertheless  as  a  dramatic  work  does  not  entirely  consbt  of  the 
demonstrations  of  sentiment,  the  poet  is  sometimes  obliged  to  present 
In  the  lyric  style,  orders,  projects,  observations,  remonstrances,  &c. 
and  the  composer  is  under  the  necessity  of  setting  music  to  them; 
thus  oppressing  the  auditors  with  insupportable  ennui. 

The  costume  and  decorations  frequently  present  great  incon- 
f  luities.  In  every  opera  it  is  thought  almost  uidispensable  to  intro« 
dues  scenes  which  .are  to  produce  a  surprising  efl^M^t  without  consi* 
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dering  whether  thej  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  action.  Frequentlj 
Prioces  eater  the  hall  of  audience  foliowed  by  their  guards,  who  for 
fiome  moments  line  the  stage,  and  place  themselves  in  order  to 
parade ;  but  as  a  secret  conference  is  determined  on,  the  Prince 
immediately  dismisses  his  satellites,  and  eyen  while  they  are  depart* 
ing  the  secret  conference  commences.  At  other  times  a  scene  is 
made  ridiculous  by  the  poverty  of  the  spectacle.  In  order  to  repre- 
sent an  »rmy  or  a  battle,  some  dozen  of  soldiers  are  made  to  defile, 
and  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  spectators  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers,  they  go  out  several  times  by  one  side  scene  and  enter  by 
another. 

Bat  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  incongruities  by  which 
a  spectacle  (which  might  be  imposing)  becomes  a  ridiculous 
farce. 

Notwithstanding  these  shocking  absurdities,  the  opera  sometimes 
presents  an  enchanting  isolated  scene^  which  causes,  in  some  degree, 
to  be  forgotten  that  this  fine  spectacle  is,  in  many  of  its  parts,  so  far 
removed  from  nature.  Exceptions  of  this  kind  lead  us  to  imagine 
how  far  it  would  surpass  every  other  if  it  were  treated  with  all  the 
art  it  requires ;  and  one  regrets  that  such  pathetic  pieces  should  be 
drowned  in  so  many  absurdities. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  would  be  to  have  a  good  poet, 
who  without  regard  to  the  singers,  should  write  a  tragedy,  the  sub* 
ject  and  style  of  which  should  conform  to  the  elevation  and  sentiment 
of  the  lyric  stage.  Any  subject  would  be  suitable,  provided  its  pro- 
gress were  not  too  rapid,  nor  the  incidents  too  complicated.  The 
progress  must  not  be  rapid,  because  this  progression  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  song,  which  supposes  that  one's  course  is  arrested  by  the 
sensations  which  give  birth  to  that  disposition  in  which  singing 
appears  natural.  Complicated  incidents  are  still  more  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  song,  because  in  such  case  reason  rather  than  sentiment 
is  employed.  When  we  form  projects,  concert  plans,  or  deliberate, 
we  are  far  removed  from  the  disposition  necessary  for  singing. 

The  poet  who  writes  an  opera  ought  to  differ  from  a  tragic  poet  in 
so  far  that  he  does  not  represent  a  complete  action.  Every  great 
event,  and  even  an  agreeable  incident,  provided  it  gives  rise  to  many, 
sensations,  may  furnish  a  subject  proper  for  an  opera,  if  the  poet  is 
able  to  place  the  whole  under  such  a  point  of  view  as  to  introduce  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  persons,  inspired  by  various  sentiments^ 
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and  who  maj  have  the  time  to  sarrender  themselves  to  those  sensa* 
tions,  and  to  manifest  them.  An  opera  of  this  kind  would  doubtless 
be  a  dramatic  work  in  a  new  style.  Besides  real  erents,  every  great 
solemnityi  every  remarkable  fete,  would  furnish  a  subject  of  this 
sort.  By  thus  freeing  the  poet  from  the  fetters  often  laid  on  bim 
by  the  composer,  singer,  and  scene»painter,  and  by  prescribing  to 
him  this  simple  rule,  to  observe  the  unity  of  the  action  and  to  treat  it 
as  a  lyric  poet,  he  would  easily  find  the  means  of  avoiding  the  usual 
uniformity  of  the  airs,  duos,  and  trios.  One  example  will  serve  to 
explain  all  we  have  just  observed.  Prince  Demetrius  Casimir  relates, 
in  his  History  of  theOsmans,  that  Sultan  Mumd  lY.  at  the  taking 
the  town  of  Bagdad,  gave  the  cruel  order  to  massacre  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. During  this  horrible  carnage  a  Persian  musician  obtained 
from  the  officers  of  the  Sultan,  permission  to  appear  in  the  Princess 
presenceonce  more  before  his  death.  Murad  having  commanded  him 
to  give  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  music,  the  musician  took  a  scheschta 
(a  species  of  psaltery)  to  accompany  a  plaintive  song  on  the  taking 
of  Bagdad,  in  which  he  adroitly  introduced  the  praise  of  Murad.  He 
performed  it  with  so  agreeable  a  voice  and  with  so  much  skill  that 
the  Sultan  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  issued  orders  to  pardon 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  event  might  very  well  form  the  subject  of  an  opera.  The 
poet  could  choose  a  place  in  Bagdad  wliere  might  be  assembled  the 
musician  jnst  mentioned  with  his  family  and  friends,  or  some  of  the 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  city,  waiting  the  terrible  catastrophe. 
It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  some  motive  for  assembling  also  on  the 
stage  women,  young  men  and  girls,  in  order  to  give  greater  variety 
to  the  action.  The  musician  who  plays  the  principal  part  discovers 
to  his  friends  who  arc  tormented  by  fear  and  terror,  the  means  by 
which  he  hopes  to  save  them,  and  he  departs  to  execute  his  project. 
Fear,  hope,  and  other  sentiments,  animate  the  persons  who  remain  on 
the  stage,  and  the  poet  should  bestow  on  each,  language  analagous 
to  the  characters  he  supposes  these  individuals  to  possess.  They 
learn  that  the  sultan  has  permitted  the  musician  to  be  conducted 
before  him ;  one  is  animated  by  the  hope  of  success ;  another  has 
recourse  to  prayer,io  solicit  from  heaven  a  favourable  issue ;  a  third 
despairing  of  safety  and  resigned  to  inevitable  death,  already  takes 
leave  of  his  friends.  The  poet  may  then  transport  the  spectators  to 
the  tent  or  palace  where  the  sultan  intends  to  hear  the  musician ;  he 
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maj  represent  the  latter  singing  in  plaintive  accenU,  and  the  sultan 
filled  with  emotion,  pronouncing  the  onler  of  pardon  to  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants ;  in  short,  the  content,  joy,  the  gratitude  of  those 
saved  from  death,  would  offer  to  tbecomposer  subjects  for  recitatives, 
solos,  and  chorusses  of  great  effect.  The  author  of  Anacreon  che% 
Polycrate  has  in  some  degree  imitated  this  subject,  but  less  happily 
in  employing  the  effects  of  music  to  disarm  the  rigour  of  a  father 
against  two  young  lovers,  and  by  falsely  attributing  this  action  to  a  . 
person  who  is  too  celebrated  to  allow  it  (particularly  unauthorised 
by  tradition)  to  be  added  to  his  history. 

A  man  of  genius  might  certainly  find  many  fit  subjects  for  operas, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  of  those  absurdities  which  so  frequently 
defiice  them«  The  music  is  generally  too  flowery,  and  two  artificial ; 
composers  so  ardently  seek  for  the  agreeable,  that  the  strength  of 
expression  is  absolutely  lost.  It  is  without  cont  radiction  a  great  abuse 
to  ornament  a  melody  to  such  a  point,  that  instead  of  one  or  two 
notes  there  are  four,  six  and  even  eight  for  one  syllable.  This  abuse 
doubtless  arises  from  the  inconsiderate  desire  of  singers,  to  introduce 
into  all  airs  such  changes  as  may  denote  the  extreme  flexibility  of 
their  voices.  After  it  was  perceived  that  a  melody  had  more  energy 
and  vivacity  when  not  performed  altogether  monotonously,  but  by 
making  some  additions  and  by  accompanying  them  sometimes  with 
cadences,  singers  carried  it  to  an  abuse  and  changed  almost  every  note. 
Composers  then  felt  that  this  did  not  always  agree  with  the  harmony 
of  the  whole,  and  judged  it  expedient  for  themselves  to  prescribe  the 
ornaments  they  might  allow ;  the  singers  were  not  to  be  so  contented, 
and  composers  yielding  to  the  influence  of  bad  taste,  introduced  into 
their  score  so  many  ornaments  and  riffioramenti,  that  frequently  syl« 
lables  and  even  words  became  unintelligible. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  abuse  should  cease  and  that  music  be  reduced 
io  greater  simplicity ;  that  its  principal  strength  should  be  sought  in 
the  true  expression  of  sentiment  and  not  in  groups  of  notes.  In 
pieces  where  the  subjects  are  simply  graceful  and  where  the  sentiment 
is  somewhat  voluptuous,  these  passages  might  be  permitted,  but 
applied  to  serious  and  pathetic  emotions,  they  are  generally  absurd, 
however  agreeably  they^ound  upon  the  ear.  The  numerous  roulades 
which  return  on  several  passages  in  most  airs,  and  often  on  each  vowel 
that  will  allow  it,  is  a  license  so  generally  permitted  that  the  public 
frequently  pays  no  attention  to  a  singer,  but  in  proportion  io  his 
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talent  for  executing  these  difficulties.  It  is  desirable  tiiat  composers 
should  not  so  servilely  foUow  the  received  form  of  airs,  but  on  this 
point  admit  some  variety.  Why  always  a  ritornel  when  it  is  not 
necessary  ?  Why  always  a  second  part,  sometimes  entirely  opposite 
to  the  first  although  offering  the  same  sentiment  i  Why  divide  the 
two  parts  by  a  symphony,  and  repeat  the  first?  In  certain  cases 
this  may  be  suitable,  but  it  would  often  be  better  to  make  a  change 
in  this  respect.  The  arioso  which  has  frequently  so  good  an  effect 
and  the  accompanied  recitative  are  almost  entirely  banished  from  the 
opera,  so  that  between  the  simple  recitative  and  the  most  finished 
air,  there  is  no  longer  an  intermediate  style.  We  cannot  conceive 
why  the  dominion  of  music  has  been  so  much  retrenched  in  this 
spectacle. 

The  distribution  of  the  scene  and  all  that  relates  to  decoration  and 
costume,  are  important  in  every  species  of  drama,  but  principally  in 
the  opera.  A  moderate  opera  may  produce  the  greatest  effect,  when 
this  department  is  attended  to  and  the  best  becomes  tiresome  when 
neglected.  A  solemn  silence,  a  dark  and  gloomy,  or  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  scene,  the  entry  of  persons,  their  position,  their  dress  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  exterior,  and  agrees  with  character  of  the  scene, 
all  these  united  particulars  so  excite  the  mind  of  the  spectators, 
that  but  a  small  impulse  is  required  to  rouse  their  passions  to  the 
highest  pitch.  It  may  thus  be  imagined  that  the  opera  ought  to 
surpass  every  other  work  of  art,  relatively  to  the  strength  of  its 
impression.  The  eyes,  ears  and  the  imagination,  all  the  organs  of 
passion  are  affected  at  once,  the  accessory  details  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  desired  impression,  require  therefore  serious  and  artful 
contrivance. 

The  architect  and  painter  should  be  men  of  real  taste,  and  at  each 
change  of  scene  they  should  endeavour  to  assist  the  proposed  end  of 
the  poet.  They  should  faithfully  observe  the  costume,  in  order  that 
the  eye  may  be  prepared  before-hand  for  what  the  ear  is  to  receive. 
The  opera  of  Paris  is  much  improved  in  this  point,  although  it  is  still 
far  removed  from  perfection.  The  scenes  from  nature,  -the  archi- 
tectural plans  should  all  be  taken  from  the  sentiment  of  the  piece. — 
A  country  or  view  may  render  us  happy,  joyful,  tender^  melancholy 
or  timid,  the  same  sensation  may  be  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
edifices,  or  the  distribution  of  the  interior  of  apartments.  The 
architect  and  the  painter  may  therefore  prepare  for  the  poet  the  way 
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(a  the  heart  of  the  spectator;  but  they  must  severely  adhere  to  the 
rales  he  has  prescribed  to  them^  they  must  refrain  from  intermingling 
insignificant  objects  sojely  to  flatter  the  eye,  nor  must  they  seek  to 
surprise  by  effects  contrary  to  received  opinions.,  The  costume  ,of 
the  dramatis  persona?  is  also  of  great  importance  in  producing  the . 
desired  eflfect,  and  it  is  absurd  only  to  endeavour  to  dazzle  by  richness; 
nevertheless  this  is  but  too  oFCen  the  case  in  our  theatres,  where  mag- 
nificence is  studied  rather  than  truth. 


NEW   PATENT    FOR  AN    IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE 
PJANO  FORTE. 

JM[r.  SroDAar,  of  Golden-Square,  London,  is  well  known  as  being 
the  inventor  of  the  Upright  Piano  Forte,  and  he  has  lately  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Thom  and  A  llbn,  two  ofhis  workmen,  their  interest  tn 
a  patent  for  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  prevent  those  fldctuatidhs  in 
the  pitch  of  strings  which  arise  from  change  of  atm68pheric  tempera- 
ture.    The  idea  is  rimple  and  philosophical,  and  has  been  long  since 
applied  to  chronometers,  though  Its'operation  in  those  delicate  instru-- 
ments  is  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  it  has  now  been  turned.— 
The  principle  then  is  to  compensate  the  natural  expansion  of  strings 
through  heat  or  their  contraction  through  cold,  by  providing  an  ap- 
paratus possessing  the  same  propierties  astlie  strings  themselves,  upon 
which  they  are  stretched.    To  this  intent  a  plate  of  brass  is  laid 
over  (he  belly  of  the  instrument,  of  about'  two  inches  wide^  and  cor- 
responding in  shape  with  and  placed  close  to  the  curved  side  of 
instrument :  to  this  the  strings  are  fastened  in  the  usual  way.  The  bar 
which  constitutes  the  front  is  fixed  in  its  place,  about  nine  inches  from 
the  front,  by  iron  clamps,  which  preclude  its  moving,  ahd  under  this 
bar  the  strings  pass  to  the  pegs,  as  is  customary  in  other  piano  fortes. 
*  W  ithin  th  is  frame  and  parallel  tq  the  strihgs,  but  above  them,  are  placed 
.tttbes,raboat  tluree  quar^rsof  aninch  in  diameter,  of  a  similar  metal 
to  the  string  beneath,  i.e.  brass  above  the  brass  and  steel  above  the 
VOL.  iii»  vo*  X.        '  B  b 
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steel.  One  end  of  these  tubes  is  placed  against  the  curved  side  of  tbe 
frame,  the  other  against  the  straight  bar.  They  are  prevented  from 
rising  or  curving  upwards,  through  the  stress  of  the  tension  tipon  the 
string,  by  stout  bars  of  wood  laid  across.  The  effect  contemplated 
in  this  construction  is,  that  as  the  temperature  affects  the  strings  either 
by  expansion  or  contraction,  it  will  also  affect  the  tubes,  which  ex- 
tending or  relaxing  consentaneously,  as  it  were,  with  the  strings,* 
will  compensate  the  difference,  by  allowing  the  whole  frame  to  coin* 
cide  with  their  action.  The  only  conjecture  unfavorable  to  this  pro- 
ject which  reason  suggests,  appears  to '  lie  in  the  siie  of  the  different 
masses  of  metal  to  be  acted  upon  by  heat  and  cold,  but  experiment  ^ 
has  determined  thfit  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  larger  and 
the  sn&allcr  body  are  so  nearly  alike  as  entirely  to  answer  the  put- 
pose.  A  grand  piano  hjis  been  removed  from  a  low  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  back  again,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  pitch,  or  going  out  of  tune  in  the  smallest  degree. 

In  addition  to  this  the  main  purpose,  other  benefits  are  found  in 
the  fietciltty  it  affords  in  tuning,  and  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
tone,  which  is  improved  botb-in  volume  and  quality.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  traced  either  to  four  sepamtc  causes,  or  to  a  oombi* 
nation  of  them  all. 

1 .  From  the  whole  tension  of  the  strings  being  taken  off  the  sound- 
ing board,  which  is  thus  left  to  a  free  and  natural  vibration.  The 
proof  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  longer  duration  of  the  vibmtion  in  an 
instrument  of  this  construction,  when  the  strings  are  struck  and  the 
dampers  taken  off.  This  duration  exceeds,  by  almost  one  third,  the 
length  of  time  which  piano  fortes  upon  the  old  plan  continue  their 
sound.  In  slow  movements,  the  tones  therefore  syncopaU  or  connect 
themselves  much  more  beautifully. 

2.  No  braces  are  required  to  strengthen  the  instrument.  A  great 
weight  of  wood  is  therefore  removed,  and  the  body  of  the  pianoforte 
remains  hollow,  which  certainly  improves  the  tone. 

3.  The  tubes  themselves  may,  by  their  cylindrical  form,  add  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  tone. 


*  It  IS  an  opinion  commcmly  receiTed  that  strings  will  stittch  almost  Indefi- 
nitely if  the  tension  be  conducted  slowly  and  gradually;  hut  this  doctrine  is, 
we  believe,  contradicted  by  &cts.  Strings  having  undergone  a  certain  degree 
are  susceptible  of  no  further  tension. 
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4.  As  there  will  be  no  strain  vpon  the  bellj  of  the  instrument/  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  continue  to  preserve  its  original  level  shape, 
and  retain  undiminished  its  power  of  yibration — a  circumstance 
which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  durabilitj  of  the  instrument,  for  in  a 
BiE«octa?e  grand  piano  forte  the  pull  upon  the  strings  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  prodigious  weight  of  six  tons  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  this  invention  confers;  and  these 
gentlemen  have  thus  given  another  proof  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  sciejitific  application  of  philosophy  to  the  mecba* 
nical  arts. 
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/.  Sacred  Mek^ess^ A  CoUeetion  of  Ps&bnt  midJSt/nuUf  composed, 
selededf  and  udapUd  fdif  Dime  fVorshipy  by  Tkoma$  BenneUj 
Organist  of  the  Caihedrd  Church,  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Etangdktj  Chichester. 

*II.  A  ColltcfSon  of  Otd  and  New  Psalm  Tunes,  mth  Figures  for  the 
use  of  ffu>se  who  haxe  studied  Thorough,  Bass;  containing,  among 
others,  those  which  are  sung  at  St.  Jameses,  Westminster;  selected 
and  composed  hjf  J.  F.  hurrowes. 

III.  National  Psalmody. — A  Collection  of  Tunes,  with  appropriate 
Symphonies,  set  to  a  Course  of  Psalms,  selected  from  the  New 
Version  hy  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Barrett,  M.  A.  for  the  services  of  the 
United  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland;  applicable  to  the  pro* 

per  Lessons,  Epistles,  and  Gospels. — The  music  harmom%ed^  or* 
ranged,  and  adapted  by  B.  Jacob;  with  original  Compositions 
,  by  him,  and  several  of  the  most  Eminent  Professors.  To  which  are 
added  Chants  for  the  Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service,  with  the  words  at  length* 

IV.  The  Seraph.— A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  suitable  to  Public 
or  Privaie  Devotion;  consisting  of  the  most  celebrated  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes;  with  selections  from  the  zoorks  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Motart,  Pleyel,  and  faoorite  English  and  Italian  composers — 
adapted  to  words  from  Milton,  Young,  Watts,  Addison,  Wesley, 
'Merrick,  Cowper,  Henry  KirUt  White,  Dr.  Cottyer,  SfC.  4*.— Ta 
which  are  added  many  Original  Pieces,  composed  and  the  whole 
arranged  for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or 
VwhnceUo,  by  John  Whitaker. 

By  the  admirable  economy  of  our  excellent  Church,  her  congrega- 
tions are  made  important  actors  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
service.  We  do  not  go  to  hear  mass  only,  like  the  Romanists,  nor 
like  the  Dissenters,  to  listen  to  long  prayers,  uttered  only  by  the  Offi« 
elating  Minister;  but  we  are  called  on  to  take  an  s^ctive  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Divine  Office ;  and  the  Priest  himself,  in  his  ad- 
dresses and  adjurations,  see^s  hardly  more  neoessaiy  than  the  peo» 
pie  who  reply  to  him. 
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I  *th»  ailyanlfcgy  of  this  mode  of  public  worsiilp  have  been  so  re- 

peatedlj  pointed  out,  by  persons  far  more  competent  to  such  h  task 
than  we  are,  thai  we  shall  not  presume  io  dwell  on  them.  Indeed^ 
we  should  not  have  tooched  on  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  ebserrbg,  that  the  system  of  psalmodj  which  has  grown 
up  among  us,  seems  to  have  had  its  foundation  in  the  same  wise 
principles  which  have  originaled  and  which  govern  the  whole  of 
our  irotj  Scriptnral  liturgy. 

There  are  many,  we  are  well  aware,  who  raise  powerful  objections 
to  the  manner  of  psalm-singing  practised  in  our  church ;  and,  among 
them,  none  is  more  entitled  to  be  heard  thaa  Da.  BvaNST. 

^  The  Puritans,'*  says  he,  *^  who,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, had  devoted  our  Cathedral  Service  to  destruction,  and  who. 
seemed  to  wish  not  only  to  hear  the  psalms  but  the  whole  Scriptures, 
ayllabically  sung  in  metre,  assigned  as  a  reason  for  such  an  abuse  of 
words^  as  well  as  annihilation  of  poetry  and  music,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  a  simple  kind  of  music  as  would  anit  the  whak  amgregutiom. 
But  why  is  the  whole  congregation  to  sing  any  more  than  preach  or  read 
prayers  ?  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  illiterate  and  furi- 
^  cms  reformers,  that  all  religious  offices  should  be  performed' by  fieti^ 

preaehers  tLudstreet^smgers;  but  it  is  well  known  by  all  who  read  the 
Scriptures,  or  bear  them  read,  that  both  singtrtg^men  and.  singing* 
women  were  appointed  to  perform  distinct  parts  of  religious  rites 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  welt  as  Christians ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  by  any  passaige  in  the  biUe,  by  any  thing  which  the  most 
ancient  and  learned  commentators  have  urged  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  the  psalms,  or  by  rabbinical  traditions,  that  they  were 
all  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  multitude  or  whole  congregation^ 
indiscriminately. 

^^  So^tflgf  implies  not  only  a  ttiaeable  cojce,  hut  skill  in  music  s  for 
music  either  is,  or  is  not  an  art^  or  something  which  nature  and  in* 
stinct  do  not  supply  ;  if  it  be  allowed  that  title,  study,  practice,  and 
experience  may  at  least  be  as  necessary  to  its  attainment  as  to  that  of 
a  mechanical  trade  or  calHngi  Every  member  of  a  conventicle, 
however  it  may  abound  with  oordwainea  and  tailors,  would  not  pre« 
tend  to  make  a  shoe  or  a  suit  of  deaths;  and  yet  otf  are  to  sing. — 
Such  singing  as  is  customary  in  our  parochial  service  fives  neither 
ornament  nor  dignity  to  the  psalms,  or  portions  of  Scripture,  that  are 
drawled  out  and  bawled  with  that  unmusical  and  unmeaning  vehe- 
mence which  the  satirist  has  described ;" 

— —  So  swells  each  wind-pipe — 

Such  as  from  lafat'ring  lungs  enthusiastic  flows. 

High  sound,  attemperM  to  the  vocal  nose. 

Dundadm 
^^  It  cannot  be  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiments  or  instructions  which  the 
wonk  ieontain  s  tliete  are  better  nndeistood  whaa  leod  by  Iho  Clergy* 
tian  and  Clerk;  and  why,  after  being  read,  they  sboold  be  sung, 
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ualess  music  is  supposed  to  add  to  their  energy  or  easbdlislmieot,  is 
not  easy  to  dificover."* — Historif  of  Musky  p.  64,  65. 

There  are  parts  of  {the  foregoing  extract  with  which  .we  coidialljr 
agree ;  at  the  same  time  we,  dissent  from  the  writer's  general  .argu- 
ment, since  it  proceeds  altogether  on  the  abuse  of  psalmody. 

We  are  most  sincere  lovers  of  choral  service,  and  we  have  not  the 
slight^t  inclination  to  be  classed  with  **  illiterate  and  furions  refor- 
mers ;*'  but  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that  none  but  the  uniso- 
nous or  psalmodic  system  of  singing  can  be  adopted,  to  the  extent 
which  is  required  by  the  reformed  religion  and  ecclesiastical  este« 
blishments  of  our  country.  The  question  appears  to  be  simply  this, 
shall  the  people  at  large  praise  God,  or  shall  they  only  be  required 
to  attend  while  <^  singing-men  and  singing-women'V  perform  that 
delightful  office  ? 

Whoever  has  reflected  at  all  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
cannot,  we  think,  hesitete  in  the  answer  which  must  be  given  on  this 
occasion. 

By  prayer  we  are  properly  humiliated  and  brought  low.  Serious 
and  devout  prayer  impresses  us  with  a  deep  coovictidn  of  our  ofin 
sinful  and  dependent  stete;  therefore,  even  in  the  exercise  of  public 
worship,  persons  of  the  greatest  devotion  and  sensibility  withdraw, 
as  it  were,  into  themselves,  and  seek  the  solitude  of  their  own  hearts, 
to  make  their  humble  confession  before  Almighty  God. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving  produce  in  us  a  very  opposite  frame  of 
mind.  The  glories  and  endted  attributes  of  the  Creator— the  mer- 
cies and  the  inestimable  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on  his 
creatuto,  are  then  set  before  us  ;  all  the  most  ddigfatfiil  feelings  of 
our  nature  are  excited ;  love,  joy«  and  gratitude,  glow  within  our 
bosoms ;  a  holy  flame  kindles  in  our  hearts,  and,  for  a  time,  mortel 
man,  in  sacred  unison  with  his  fellows,  has  a  taste  of  that  happiness 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

Now  we  think  it  would  be  improper  and  cruel  to  exclude  any  one 
from  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  exercise  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, because  he  does  not  possess  ^^skiUxn  music.*^    Nobody  pre- 

*  ^<  In  many  conyentlcles,  and  eyen  parish  charcl^,  each  line  of  a  psalm  is 
pronounced  aloud  by  the  clerk,  before  it  is  sung  byj^e  congregation ;  which 
is  coufessing  that  eren  their  own  svUabic  and  unisonoos  sfaigmg  is  not  sofli- 
ciently  plain  to  render  the  words  intelUgibie ;  and  indeed  t&y  are  more  dis- 
guised and  injured  by  psiteodic  sbging  than  by  tiie  most  raphl  and  arlifdai 
cantilena  of  florid  song." 
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taida  to  assert  tliat  a  knowledge  of  elocutioii,  or  even  of  gnininiar,  b 
neoessary  to  enable  a  man  to  say  bis  prayers  publicly ;  therefore^  as 
the  MORAL  effect,  and  not  the  musical,  is  the  chief  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  all  that  concerns  religions  duties,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  any  one,  with  a  sincere  and  grateful  heart,  is  competent  to  join 
the  Church  in  <^  hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms.^' 

But  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  ^^  nature  and  instinct'*  do  supply 
most  persons  with  sufficient  musical  art  for  the  purpose  we  now  have 
in  view.  Few  indeed  are  bom  with  so  little  voice,  or  with  organs  of 
bearing  so  obtuse,  as  not  ta  be  able  to  catch  those  simple  melodies 
which  our  service  requires.  And  what  is  that  incessant  imitation  of 
each  other's  singing,  which  every  where  prevails  amwg  mankind, 
but  a  species  of  education  ?  Incorrect,  truly,  and  imperfect — but. 
sufficient  to  enable  the  most  illiterate  to  join  in  the  office  <^  thanks- 
giving directed  by  the  Church. 

To  Da.  Buaif  bt's  question,  '^  Why  is  the  whole  congregation  to 
sing,,  any  more  than  to  preach,  or  read  prayers?"  a  very  obvious 
answer  may  be  given.  The  whok  congregation  may  be  required  to 
sing,  because  that  is  possible — but  the  whole  congregation  is  not 
allowed  to  preach  nor  to  read  prayers,  because  that  is  impossible. 
We  might  add,  without  any  fear  of  being  thought  captious,  that 
the  congregation  do  read  occasionally  s  they  may  fairly  be  said  to 
read  in  all  the  responses  which  they  make  to  the  Minister,  and 
throughout  all  the  confessions  and  supplications  in  which  they 
accompany  him. 

If  what  we  have  ventured  to  observe  be  correct — if  it  Ife  delightful 
to  sing  praises  to  the  Most  Highest — and  decent,  and  proper,  that 
every  one  should  join  in  the  holy  exercise^  to  the  best  of  his  ability-— 
then  the  sad  abuses  which  have  .prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  in 
our  national  psalmody,  furnish  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to 
the  system  itself.  They  call  on  us,  indeed,  for  refonn  and  improve* 
ment  in  that  system ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  rejection 
of  it 

Nothing,  we  are  compelled  to  allow,  can  be  more  deplorably  bad, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  musical  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  usually  performed.  Left,  aa  U  is  top.  often,  to 
the  nasal  intonation  of  clerk,  to  the  discoidant  screams  of  tt^e  parish 
children,  and  tc^  the  senseless  licence  of  some  organists,  no  wprse  effect 
can  be  conceived ;  and  we  follly  agree  with  Dm*  Evwrvwry  tbut 
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^<  such  singing  gives  neMher  ornament  nor  dignity**  to  public  ivorship. 
To  what  18  this  owing?  .  Assnredly  not  to  any  defect  in  the  system 
of  unisonous  psalmody,  which,  we  repeat,  is  the  only  system  which 
can  be  carried  into  execution  on  a  national  scale.  To  what  then  is 
this  owing?  Assuredly  to  nothing  but  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
Psalmody  by  those  who  can  cSnd  ought  to  promote  it. 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  on  this  subject,  for  we  beliere  that  much 
may  be  made  to  depend  on  it,  we  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  those  members  of  our  admirable  Ohurch  Establishment  who  truly 
desire  its  advancement  and  honour.  We  do  not  presume  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  public  praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  leave  that  oflBce  to 
be  executed  by  those  whose  talents  and  acquirements  more  particu- 
larly  fit  them  for  it.  But,  supposing  the  duty  to  be  acknowledged 
by  our  readers,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  in  no  way  can  it  be 
more  effectually  performed  than  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music.  It  is 
not  here  necessary  to  go  into  any  thing  like  a  description  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  human  itaind  by  musical  sounds,  for  there  are  few 
who  have  not  experienced  them.  We  are  all  aware,  however,  of  the 
sympathetic  nature  of  our  feelings ;  and  no  feelings  are  more  sympa- 
thetic than  those  of  devotion.  He  must  have  a  hard  heart  who  can 
listen  to  prayer  and  supplication,  earnestly  ofiered  up  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  not  himself  *^  pray  with  the  spirit  also.*'  And  we 
would  not,  for  the  universe,  possess  the  temper  and  disposition  of  him 
who  ean  stand  unmoved  when  his  fellow  creatures  are  pouring  out 
their  soqls  in  songs  of  praise  to  the  Lord  of  that  Universe.  Few, 
we  would  hope,  are  of  so  unhappy  a  frame  of  mind ;  therefore  it  ap- 
pears that  from  the  cultivation  of  National  Psalmody  no  inconsider- 
able advantage  may  accrue  to  religion  itself. 

If  any  should  be  slow  to  believe  this,  they  must  certainly  admit, 
that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  remove  from  our  service  the  re- 
^roaoh  and  ridicule  to  which  it  is  ioo  often  exposed  from  the  present 
•method  of  psahn*  singing.  This,  we  are  convinced,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  superior  classes  of  the  congregalions  themselves*  So  long 
tas  they  stand  aloof— «so  long  as  they  are  too  indifferent  or  too  bashful 
to- join  in  this  part  of  public  worship,  so  long  it  must  languish  and 
leoiaia  in  its  present  lamentable  condition. 

But  we  lodk  for  better  tbings  ftom  oar  countrymen.  Their  perse- 
"vering  zeal  in  4he  pursuit  of  so  many  objects  ithich  tend  to  general 
^itiprofWMntand'the  edtfieation  «nd  consequent  happiness  ^Aeir 
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f  pbofer  brethren,  lead  us  to  think  that  berdafker  nothing  more  than  the 

soggestions  of  their  own  hearts  will  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
concur  in  a  work,  which  in  our  opinion  may  be  called  of  national  iin- 

I  portance.    Most  earnestly  also  would  we  hope  that  our  fair  couritry- 

wqmen  will  not  be  backward  to  lend  their  aid  in  so  good  a  cause.-— 
The  great  diffusion  of  musical  knowledge  among  therii,  must  add  to 
the  prodigious  influence  which  they  have  on  all  that  relates  to  man« 
Hers,  morak,  and  religion.  Therefore,  as  it  is  from  them  that  we  ge- 
nerally obtain  oiir  first  religions  principles,  as  it  is  from  their  lips  that 
our  own  are  taught  to  utter  prayer  and  praise,  we  call  on  them  now 
to  come  forward  and  assist  in  completing  what  they  have  so  happily 
begun.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  her  example  is  too  insignificant 
to  be  of  use;  for  the  force  of  example  never  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated.  To  the  glory  of  the  female  sex,  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served that  they  are  ^^  naturally  inclined  to  religion  ;*'  and  when  we 
see  a  woman  seriously  ilnd  unaffectedly  engaged  in  devotional  exer- 
cises, we  are  tempted  to  cry  out,  with  the  Psalmist,  '<  Thou  hast 
made  He  a  but  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels.** 

We  are  convinced,  such  is  the  state  of  knnsic  now  among  us,  that 
if  a  large  congregation  were  to  unite  in  singing  the  psalms,  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  its  members  would-be  found  to  possess  some  of 
that  ^^ skill"  which  Da.  Burnet,  and  many  jnore,  require.    But 
supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case/  and  that  the  majority  sang  by  ear 
only,  with  such  assistance  as  they  could  derive  from  the  organ,  or 
from  the  few  among  them  who  were  acquainted  with  music,  even 
under  such  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  effect  would  be 
vastly  superior  to  what  it  is,  where  the  singing  is  left  only  to  young 
and  illiterate  children.    We  never  heard  a  congregation  of  adults 
sing  out  of  tune,  and  tune,  in  the  present  instance,  is  a  consideration 
of  the  first  importance.    Nor  let  it  be  thought,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  such  a  performance  would  not  be  calculated  to  make  a  most  pow- 
erful impression.    When  we  s)peak  of  effect  in  works  of  art,  we  only 
mean  to  speak  of  the  impressions  which  those  works  make  on  us ;  and 
if  those  impressions  be  grand  and  elevating,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  call  the  art  which  has  produced  them  mean  or  despicable.    If  we 
apply  this  observation  to  Psalmody,  when  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  by  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  it 
compensates  us  for  the  absence  of  many  other  qualities. 
As  a  mighty  rock,  rising  firom  the  waves  and  braving  their  fury,  is 
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a  more  noble  object  than  the  most  finished  piece  of  statuary,  so  the 
unisonous  style  of  singing,  which  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  quite 
impracticable  for  a  choir,  fills  the  imagination  and  melts  the  heart 
more  than  the  most  curious  contrivances  of  harmony.  No  one,  we 
think,  will  deny  this,  whp  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  a  numer- 
ous congregation  sing  our  admirable  church  melodies,  with  simpli- 
city and  devotion. 

Earnestly  then  do  we  desire  to  see  metrical  Psalmody  carried  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  finr 
this  purpose  our  humble  efibrts  are  now  employed.  But  so  desirable 
an  object  can  only  be  atchieved,  as  we  before  observed,  by  the  exam* 
pie  and  assistance  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  classes  of  the  com* 
munity.  Such  persons  must  not  suppose,  tliat  we  would  have  them 
take  any  extraordinary  trouble,  or  put  themselves  to  an^  great  incoa* 
venience  on  the  occasion.  It  would  be  enough,  were  they  to  give 
their  protection  and.sanction  to  the  practice  of  psalmody,  bt  unit- 
ing CORDIALLY  IN  IT,  and  by  totally  laying  aside  that  cold  and 
indifferent  manntr  which  too  many  display,  though  assembled  and 
met  together  ^^  to  set  forth  the  most  worthy  praise^'  of  God,  and  to 
ask  those  things  necessary  *'  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul/'-— 
Were  the  custom  of  joining  in  psalm-singing  once  to  become  general, 
a  salutary  effect  oh  those  more  directly  concerned  in  it  would  soon 
be  perceived.  The  clerk  would  become  less  obstreperous ;  the  parish 
children  would  scream  less,  and  many  organists  might  be  taught  that 
they  are  required  to  attend  the  church,  not  to  display  ^finejmger^ 
but  for  the  solemn  and  noble  purpose  of  adding  to  the'  eftct,  and 
heightening  the  impression  of  religious  worship. 

In  these  respects  so  much  has  already  been  done,  in  the  way  of 
real  improvement,  that  all  who  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  our  Church  have  the  best  encouragement  to  proceed. 

The  absurd  custom,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burney,  of  pronouncing 
aloud  each  verse  of  the  psalm  or  hymn,  before  it  is  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation, is  banished  from  all  Churches  and  Chapels  of  the  esta- 
blishment; and  we  believe  that  the  good  sense  and  improved  taste 
of  (he  dissenters  have  led  most  of  them  to  explode  it.  We  na  longer 
think  it  proper  to  drawl  oxxi  each  note  of  the  tone  till  all  perception 
of  melody  is  lost ;  neither  do  we  bawl  out,  till  those  who  do  not 
sing,  but  are  compelled  to  Ibten,  imagine  their  sense  of  hearing  in 
danger.    With  many  organists  a  more  simple  and  decorous  method 
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oraccompanimen t  prcTaib*  We  are  no  longer  startled  and  d  isgosted 
trith  floariahea  on  every  note,  nor  urith  runs  from  dne  part  of  tbe 
instmment  to  another.  Above  all,  the  barbarous  shake,  between 
each  line  of  the  verse,  is  laid  aside — ^that  foe  to  taste  and  grammar ;. 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  double  bar  should  be  employed 
merely  to  mark  the  divisions  of  each  strain,  and  not  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  all  that  is  snng. 

Another  pleasing  proof  of  an  increasing  attention  to  psalmody 
(an  attention  which  we  trust  will  become  universal  among  persons  of 
religions  habits,)  may  be  found  in  several  excellent  collections  pf 
psalms  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years.  Some 
of  those  collections  have  furnished  us  with  reflections  which  have 
led  to  the  composition  of  this  article,  and,  as  oiir  introduction, 
we  fear,  has  been  most  disproportionately  long,  we  ought  at  once  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  them ;  nevertheless  we  feel  it  still 
necessary  to  ofler  to  our  readers  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

If  Psalmody' be  of  importance  in  our  mode  of  public  worship,  it 
follows  of  course  that  the  composition  of  the  tunes  themselves  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  We  are  aware  many  think  that  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  write  a  psalm  tune;  judging,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed,  from  the  shortness  and  simplicity  which  are  essentially  neces- 
sary. But  to  us  these  essential  qualities  constitute  a  real, and  consi- 
derable difficulty,  which  can  only  be  fairly  overcome  by  one  who 
has  both  genius  and  knowledge  in  his  art. 

When  it  is  considered  that  psalm  tunes  are  to  be  «nng  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  the  major  part  of  whom  may  be  quite  unskilled  in 
music,  it  is  clear  that  the  melody  should  be  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
No  chromatic  progressions  sfaonld  have  place  in  it ;  since  Jt  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  can  intonate  them  correctly  who  sing  only  by 
ear.  Neither  sfiould  the  composer  clothe  his  melodies  with  abstruse 
harmony,  since  nothing  is  tnore  likely  to  embarrass  his  unlearned* 
performers.  By  this  time  we  have  narrowed  the  composer's  sphere 
so  much,  that  none  but  he  who  is  very  well  skilled  can  move  in  it. 
There  is  yet  another  consideration  paramount  to  all  the  rest,  and 
that  is — ^the  general  style  and  character  of  the  composition.  To 
decide  what  these  ought  to  be,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  purpose 
for  which  such  composition  is  intended— namely,  the  service  of 
God. 
He,  whose  spirit  was  "  stirred  up"  among  the  Israelites  of  old, 

c  c  2 
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brought  the  moat  precious  nibsUuicetfer  the  lue  of  the  holy  tabenM« 
cle;  and  if  costlj  sacrifices  are  not^' required  for  our  temple,  we 
should,  at  least,  when  in  it,  carefully  guard  against  all  unbecoming 
associations,  and  resolutely  put  away  all  things  *^  which  offend :"  all 
things  which  are  common,  or  low,  or  vulgar. 

With  these  impressions  on  our  minds  we  must  say,  that  the  finest 
models  of  psalmody  are  to  be  found  among  pur  old  writers.  Pu  RGBLI.9 
Blow,  Croft,  and  others,  have  left  specimens  so  admirable,  that 
he,  who  in  composition  can  approach  them  is  fortunate ;  to  excel 
them  we  think*  quite  impossible.  Those  tunes  are  chaste  and  im- 
pressive, their  harmony  simple  and  effective.  They  lead  to  no  low 
or  disgusting  trains  of  thought:  they  never  bring  to  our  minds, 
while  we  are  treading  the  borders  of  the  sanctuary,  songs  sung  in 
our  theatres,  nor  ballads  vociferated  at  the  comers  of  our  streets : 
in  a  word  they  are  always  devotional,  and  frequently  sublime. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  our  notion  of  what  should  be  the 
characteristics  of  psalmodic  composition,  our  readers  will  be  better 
prepared  to  accompany  us  in  a  leview  of  the  works  mentioned  ia 
our  title. 

Mr.  Bennett's  selection  is  made  (in  general)  with  much  judge- 
ment and  good  taste,  and  his  book  is  printed  in  a  pleasing  ancl  cre- 
ditable manner.  The  poetical  selections  from  the  psalms  consist 
chiefly  of  the  better  parts  of  Tatb  and  Brady's  version,  with  some 
few  extracts  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Mbrrick.  In 
selecting  words  for  the  hymns,  the  writings  of  Addison,  Hat  let, 
Merrick,  and  Bishop  Kbnn,  appear  to  have  been  most  frequently 
consulted. 

That  portion  of  Mb.  Bbnnbtt's  musical  selections  which  we  most 
admire,  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  fine  old  masters  whom  we  have 
lately  named ;  and  we  do  not  call  to  mind  any  tune,  justly  popular, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  one  of  the  threp  parts  (hat  constitute  the 
selection  before  Qs. 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  modem  compositions  of  this  work : 
the  best  melodies,  perhaps,  are  those  composed  by  the  Editor  him- 
self. There  is,  however,  in  all,  a  wast  of  that  grave  and  devotional 
style,  which  so  hig^hly  distinguishes  the  more  ancient  tunes.  Da.. 
Haybs's  compositions  are  remarkably  poor ;  and  he  has  intetlaided ' 
.  them  with  symphonies  which  increase  their  natural  monotony. 

Vlr.  Bennett  is  not  very  systematical  in  the  figorbg  of  his 
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hamt$.  Why  tboald  the  6,  whicli  deootet  the  Mooad  lAvenioa  of 
the  dominant  harmony  (V)  have  a  dash  through  il,  when  aoch  a  dash 
is  not  required  by  the  modulation.  According  to  the  general 
mlei  a  dash  drawn  through  a  6  raises  the  note  a  chromatic  semi- 
tone. Were  we  to  adhere  to  this  rule,  in  the  second  bar  of  Wake-  ' 
field  tune,  (p.  4)  the  F,  which  is  sharp  by  the  signature,  would 
becoHie  doubly  sharp  by  the  dash.  In  Abridge  tune  (p.  6)  the 
dash  is  used  in  the  Sd  bar,  where,  there  is  no  modulation^  aiid  it 
oGCttre  again  in  the  5th  bar,  where  the  scale  changes*  Such  an 
arbitiaiy  use  of  a  sign,  tends  much  to  puzzle  young  harmonists; 
besides,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  consistent  with 
himself,  for  in  bar  the  lltb,  the  harmony  of  4  again  occurs,  but 
the  dash  is  omitted.  In  the  4th,  9lh,and  13th  bars,  the  #  under 
the  5,  is  snperflaous;  for  the  3d  is  already  sharp,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  sign  to  indicate  it. 

We  mention  these  things,  though  they  may  seem  trifling,  knowing 
well,  that  the  difficulty  vfhiiQh  is  experienced  by  students  in  har- 
mony proceeds  chiefly  from  the  redundancy  of  the  signs  employed, 
and  from  the  capricious  use  which  is  often  made  of  them.  Should 
Mr.  Bennett  agree  in  the  justness  of  our  remarks,  he  may  be  in- 
duced  to  correct  his  useful  work,  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

The  selection  made  by  Mr.  Burrow bs  does  not  diflfer  much  ' 
from  the  preceding.  It  is  very  portable,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  all  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  psalmody  according  to 
musical  rules.  Some  of  Mr.  B»*s  basses  we  think  might  be  im- 
proved^ and  his  harmonies  occasionally  are  too  harsh  and  chroma- 
tk.  These  however  are  chiefly  matters  of  taste,  therefore  we 
shall  not  dwell  on  them. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  produced  the  best  work  of  psalmody  which  we 
have  yet  seen,  whether  we  consider  the  music,  the  poetry,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole.  In  the  choice  of  hia  words  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  able  assistance  of  the  Rbv.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  select  portions  of  our  received  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  appIicaUe  to  evei;y  Sunday,  and  the  principal  Holi- 
days throughout  the  year.  We  ehall  present  onr  readers  wiibk  a  fisw 
passages  from  the  author's  preface  :^— 

*<  The  design  of  the  excellent  selection  or  course  of  Psahns  to  which 
the  following  tunes  are  adapted,  is  to  render  the  musical  part  of 
divine  wonhip  more  attractive  and  edifying^  by  connecting  it  with 
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the  sulyects  which  the  Church  has  Appointed  for  meditation  on  the 
Sundays  and  principal  HolidajB  throughout  the  year. 

^^  To  aid  this  design,  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  suit  music  to  the 
words;  and  accordingly  each  psalm,  or  portion  of  one,  has  a  tune 
adapted  as  nearly  to  the  spirit  of  it,  as  was  judged  after  attentively 
considering  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

<<  Thus  a  psalm  of  praise  has  a  tune  of  dignified  cheerfulness  and 
energy;  a  psalm  of  prayer,  a  tune  of  solemn  sweetness  and  supplica- 
tion; 8  psalm  of  complaint|  a  tune  of  plaintive  melancholy)  and 
so  forth. 

^<  A  little  observation  will  suggest  the  true  manner  of  performing, 
so  as  to  make  sound  and  sense  agree  ;  and  to  this  end  the  sympho- 
nies are  written  or  attempted  in  the  stvle  of  their  respective  tunes. 

<<  The  finest  of  the  old  church  melodies  have  been  selected  and 
introduced,  after  undergoing  a  revision  in  the  basses  and  harmonies, 
together  with  many  new  and  excellent  compositions,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  composers. 

^'  The  order ,of  the  work  is  the  «ameas  Mr.  Barrbtt^  course  of 
psalms,  namely,  two  psalms  for  each  service  throughout  the  year* 
Utility  being  the  chief  design  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  humbly 
hoped  that  it  may  become  an  instrument  of  exciting  a  greater  spirit 
of  devotion  in  that  part  of  divine  worship,  which,  if  properly  per- 
formed, will  animate  and  cheer  the  heart,  socialize  the  affectiotns,  and 
{irepare  the  mind  to  receive  those  instructions  which  are  for  the  ever- 
asting  welfare  of  the  soul ;  and,  in  the  performance,  may  the  Apos- 
tle's exhortation  be  impressed  on  every  one — "  Whatsoeocr  yt  dOf  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  Godr 

These  passages  afford  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  author's  dis- 
position, and  of  his  fitness  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  and 
which  he  has  performed  in  a  manner  that  does  him  much  credit.  He 
has  preserved  ^^  the  finest  of  our  old  church  melodies,*'  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  harmonised  them  proves  him  to  be  an  able  con- 
trapuntist. We  have  however  observed  a  few  slight  inaccuracies, 
which  we  should  hardly  notice,  if  it  were  not  for  the  desire  we  feel 
to  make  this  excellent  book  as  correct  as  possible., 

In  page  8,  from  bar  6  to  7,  there  are  hidden  5ths  between  the 
melody  and  the  bass,  which  proceed  by  similar  motion,  from  an 
imperfect  to  a  perfect  consonance.  There  are  also  direct  Sths  in  the 
accompaniment.-— See  plate  1st,  No.  1. 

Hidden  8ths  are  found  at  p.  1 1,  from  bar  7  to  8. — See  No.  2. 

Similar  progressions  between  the  extreme  parts  of  the  harmony 
may  l>e  met  with  in  several  other  places,  particularly  at  p.  52,  wliere 
the  whole  of  the  third  strain  proceeds  in  this  forbidden  manner. — 
See  No.  S. 

Such  progressions  ar^  disallowed  by  every  correct  writer,  there- 
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fore  we  ventare  (o  nu^ntion  them  to  Mk.  Jacob^  In  a  few  instances, 
be  will  also  find  that  the  tenor  moves  in  direct  octaves  vfiih  the  bass  t 
we  recollect  one,  at  page  12,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bars  of  St. 
James'  tune. 

These,  we  repeat,  are  trifling  faults,  though  we  think  it  worth  while 
to  mend  them ;  and  we  have  seldom  seen  so  extensive  a*  work  as  our 
author^s  with  fewer  inadvertencies. 

The  symphonies  or  interludes  which  Mr.  Jacob  has  added  to  the 
Psalms  are,  generally,  very  appropriate;  though  we  think  that,  pc« 
tmsionally,  he  is  rather  too  chromatic.  For  proof  of  the  justness  .of 
this  opinion  we  refer  our  readers  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  which  are  the  inter- 
ludes to  Oak'hill  and  Totteridge  tunes,  and  are  taken  from  p.  p«  17 
and  96  of  the  work.  We  likewise  doubt  whether  No.  6  partakes  of 
the  character  of  St  Matthew's,  or  No.  7  of  York;  to  which  fine  tunes 
they  are  appended. 

In  the  rhythmical  construction  of  his  interludes,  Mr.  Jacob  ap- 
pears to  have  mostly  followed  the  metre  of  the  psalm ;  and  where  the 
lines  are  not  equal  in  the  number  of  syllables,  to  ^ave  given  unequal 
periods  in  the  interlude. 

From  the  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  we  are  inclined  to  dis* 
sent.  Where  music  is  united  to  poetry,  in  simple  counter  point  and 
without  repetition,  it  must  necessarily  conform  to  the  poetical  metre. 
But  when  left  to  itself,  a  strict  adjustment  of  the  periods  to  each  other 
is  indbpensable ;  because  the  language  of  instrumentaPmusic  must 
always  be  indefinite,  to  a  certain  degree;  and  it  becomes  still  more 
indefinite  when  an  exact  rhythmus  is  not  observed.  Ma.  Jacob  is 
not  uniform  in  this  respect,  for  on  turning  to  p.  p.  39  and  40,  we 
find  to  Abridge  and  Bexley,  both  tunes  of  the  common  metre,  inter* 
ludes  consisting  of  periods  of  four  bars  each.  These,  we  confess,  are 
more  agreeable  to  us  than  many  others,  which  have  an  unpleasant 
effect,  arbing  from  their  irregular  construction. 

The  arrangement  of  the  score,  in  this  work,  is  not  satisfactory, 
though  itr^is  agreeable  to  a  custom  too  often  followed  in  England. 
The  melody  is  put  next  to  the  bass,  and  the  alto  and  tenor  parts  are 
put  above  both.  This  unnatural  order  of  the  score  makes  it  difficult 
to  be  re^d ;  and  the  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  alto  and 
tenor  notes  being  printed  in  the  6  clef— the  former  A  they  are. to  be 
sung,  t6e  latter  an  octave  higher.  ^<This  inconvenience  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  G  clef,  to  confirm  to  an  absurd  custom.  The  Editor 
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greatly  lameDts  that  he  did  not  set  this  i>art  in  ito  awn  proper  clef, 
the  C  clef."  ♦ 

.  Absurd  indeed  I— Diicreditable  to  us  as  a  people  with  any  musical 
pretensions,  and  we  sincerely  join  with  the  Editor  in  greatly  lament- 
ing that  he  should  havogiYcn  his  respectable  tanctioo  to  such  a  ridi- 
culous practice. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Jacob, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  hi^  professional  friends,  his  work  is  distin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  nearly  fifty  new  tunes.  These  are  of 
▼ery  unequal  merit;  and,  we  think,  that  while  some  may  be  admired 
by  the  public,  others  will  only  obtain  that  admiration  which  their 
authors  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  them. 

We  hare  paid  more  than  a  usual  share  of  attention  to  Mr. 
Jacob's  Book,  because  we  think  it  does  honour  to  his  head  and  Jiis 
heart;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  worth  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  ^hom  he  must  be  most  anxious  to  please. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  intrcxluce  Ma.  John  Whitakbr  to  our 

readers;  and  as  thb  gentleman  presents  himself  in  the  character  of  a 

great  reformer,  we  shall  make  way,  and  allow  him  to  be  heard.    He 

says— 

^  Having  for  many  years  been  employed  in  the  varions  occu- 
pations of  Organist,  Composer,  Teachbr  op  Music,  and 
Publishbr  op  Musical  Works  to  a  very  considbrablb 
bxtbwt,  I  have  thereby  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  roost  of  the 

! publications  of  those  persons  who  have  been  candidates  for  public 
lEivnur  in  the  composition  of  sacred  music  intended  for  devotional 
purposes.  ^ 

''The  result  of  that  experience  is,  that  I  have  found  much  has  been 
done  to  produce  the' desired  efiect,  but  much  mere  kfi  wukne.  In 
order  to  make  myself  clearly  underetood  upon  this  point,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  present  state  of  this 
species  of  musical  composition,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it. 

''  In  the  Church  of  England,  it  appears  that  the  model  for 
composing  a  psalm  tune  was  formed  about  the  time  of  the  Rbpor^ 
mation,  and  is  still  adhered  to  with  a  very  few  exeeptions.  But 
its  style  is  so  antiquated  and  monotonous,  that  cultivated  genius 
and  refined  taste  (produced  by  pro^essive  improvement  in  the 
science  of  music)  have  become  satiated  with  its  dullness  and  insipi- 
dity. The  model  itself,  however  pleasing  it  might  have  been  in 
those  days,  (when  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music  was  so  con- 
fined) will  be  found  little  else  than  a  succession  of  choids,  without 
any  reference  either  to  mblodt  or  pathos  ;  and  any  musical  com* 

*  Prebce,  p.  % 
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position,  (howwcr  ingenious  in  point  of  theoretical  construction) 
without  these  great  requisites,  will  never  win  the  uncultivated  ear. 

**  In  this  system  the  composers  of  our  church  psalmody  have  so 
constantly  persevered,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  that  I  presun^ 
they  have  either  conceived  it  impossible  to  improve  this  model,  or 
that  they  have  never  given  the  subject  one  moment's  reflection ;  it  is, 
however,  certain,  that  such  a  mere  dry  combination  of  sounds  can 
never  embrace  the  imagery  of  poetry. 

« In  order  to  prave  that  the  generality  of  psalm  tunes  possess  the 
defects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  will  instance,  as  a  rare  exception, 
that  celebrated  production  of  the  immortal  Handel,  known  as 
the  104th  Psalm,  which  has  been  sung  into  a  degree  of  popularity 
that  will  never  cease  but  with  time :  and  the  reason  is  obvious— it 
possesses  a  fine  flowing  melody,  which  at  once  rivets  the  attention, 
and  delights  the  ear  of  the  most  ignorant.^ 

The  learned  author^s  logic  is  here  too  much  for  us,  for  we  cannot 
understand  in  what  manner  the  ",  celebrated  production  of  the  im-.  ^ 
MORTAL  Handel  proves  that  the  generality  of  psalm  tunes  is  good 
for  nothing."— But  to  proceed.—"  In  ouf  Cathedral  Churches 
the  music  is  composed  and  performed  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  express  the  various  passages  in  scripture,  to  which  it  is  applied; 
but  even  there  the  impressive  and  tasteful  melody  is  preferred  to  the 
pedantic,  cramped,  and  monotonous  compositibnivhi&h  is  only  pro- 
duced by  the  joint  effprts  of  labour  and  art.  . 

«  The  unrivalled  compositions  of  the  late  Mr.  Jambs  Kent,  will 
sufficiently  prove  this  as^rtion ;  in  short,  no  one  can  doubt  it  who 
has  ever  heard  these  incomparable  and  soul-speaking  productions- 
Hear  my  prajfcr^My  song  shaU  be  of  mercjf  i  and  sing  O  ye 
BeovefiS' 

It  further  more  appears  th^t  Mr.  W.  has  been  delighted  in  the 
Romish  Church  "  lo  a  degree  bordering  on  enthusiasm,"  and  has 
«  hoard  them  sing  some  of  the  finest  airs  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined  by  human  intellect." 

He  has  also  been  in  Dissenting  congregations,  and  has  "  heard 
with  wondering  pleasure  their  efibrts  to  laud  the  Deity,*'  and  "  such 
bold  and  impressive  flights  of  fancy  in  their  melodies  that  would 
t^Lve  done  honour  to  the  first  rate  musical  talent."  Unhappilyy 
he  h9s,  "  at  the  same  time,  found  most  of  them  so  encumbered  with 
Jfilse  Jjuxrmontfy  forbidden  progressions j  and  isgudicious  ^nd  fruitless  at- 
tempts  at  counier-pointy'  that  his  pleasure  and  astonishment  '<  have 
givoa  place  to  regret."    This  severe  reproof,  from  a  profound  critic 

TOL.  111.  NO.  X.  d  d       ^ 
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like  Mr.  Whitakbr,  might  have  been  too  much  for  the  poor  Dis- 
senters-—he  is  therefore'  good  enough  to  obsenre,  that  ^*  the  efibrt 
is  laudable,  although.it  does  more  honour  to  the  heart  than  to 
the  head:' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  exactlj  what  our  author  means 
in  his  preface.  He  repeatedly  talks  of  a  <<  model/'  without  fiivour- 
ing  us  with  any  clue  to  the  idea  which  he  affixes  to  the  term.  We 
will  presume,  however,  that  he  alludes  to  the  character  of  me- 
lody which  distinguishes  our  old  psalmody,  and  this  he  finds  so 
<^  antiquated  and  monotonous,  that  cultivated  genius  and  refined 
taste  have  become  satiated  with  its  dulness  and  insipidity.'* ' 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  melodies  which  have  been  so 
long  received  into  our  service,  will  at  once  be  able  to  detei;mine  on 
ihe  justness  of  Mr.  W.'s  condemnation  of  them ;  and  those  who 
have  hitherto  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  subject  will  soon  be 
able  to  decide  on  his  pretensions,  as  a  reformer  of  our  psalmodic 
music,,  if,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing to  them  any  notion  of  what  should  be  its  appropriate  charac- 
teristics. 

Mr*  Whitakbr  might  here  be' asked  why  he  condemns  our  old 
tunes  in  a  mass,  and  then  helps  himself  so  liberally  to  them  in  de- 
tail? In  page  Id  of  the  Seraph,  we  find  Dr.  Croft's  <<  Angelas 
Hymn^*; — spoiled,  we  conceive,  by  the  harmony  which  Mr.  W.  has 
put  to  it,  but  proving,  by  its  having  a  place  in  his  work,  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  dull  or  insipid  :  many  more  of  our  best  tunes  may  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  first  volume. 

But  without  dwelling  on  this  inconsistency,  we  will  now  consider 
what  are  Ma«  Whitaker's  claims  to  our  attention  and  gratitude  as 
a  musical  reformer. 

Having  discovered  the  manifold  defects  of  the  old  ^*  system,''  he 
proposes  to  remedy  them — first,  by  an  adaptation  of  works  by 
foreign  composers — secondly,  by  an  adaptation  from  the  works  of 
'our  own  countrymen — and  thirdly,  by  compositions  of  his  oif  n; 

On  opening  the  Seraph,  we  are  struck  with  the  sight  of  Mozart's 
duett,  ^<  Ah  perdona."  The  introduction  of  such  a  composition,  in 
a  work  intended  for  devotional  purposes,  induces  us  to  say  a  few 
wprds,  liecause  the  melody  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  is  among  the 
most' popular  of  the  present  day. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  associates  itself  most  powerfully  with  time, 
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place,  and  circumfttanoe,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  listen  to  any 
melody  which  has  bad  a  pecaliar  appropriation,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  particular  circamstance.  Let  us  suppose  our  national 
air  of'.*  God  save  the  King,**  or  ^^  Rule  Britannia,"  introduced  into 
oar  church,  as  we  hear  they  absurdly  have  been  introduced  by  som^^ 
Dissenters  into  their  chapels,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  most  devout 
and  attentive  among  the  congregation  to  listen  to  those  airs  without 
distraction  ? 

Would  not  the  minds  of  the  hearers  be  insensibly  withdrawn  from 
^  heavenly  things*'  to  those  of  earth,  and  would  not  their  praises  of 
the  King  of  Heaven  be  mixed  yp  with  some  reminiscnces  of  an 
earthly  prince,  or  of  the  political  events  connected  with  his  govern- 
'  ment  ?  Even  this  is  putting  the  subject  in  the  fairest  point  of  view, 
for  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  noble  virtues,  and  may  and  ought,  in 
a  degree,  to  mix  themselves  in  our  religious  excercises.  But  what 
shall  be  said  if  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale,  and  presume  to  con* 
nect  with  these  exercises  earthly  passion,  and  such  exhibitions  of  it 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement?  Is  it  right,  is  it  decent,  when  the  mind  of  a  man  has 
been  purified  and  exalted  by  the  previous  service  of  the  Church, 
that  the  current  of  his  thoughts  should  be  thrown  back  to  things 
which,  in  comparison,  are  low  and  debasing?  or  that  at  a  moment ' 
when  ^'  all  heaven**  seems  brought  before  his  eyes,  he  should  be 
led  to  think  of  Theatres  Royal,  or  Concert  Rooms,  or  the  Minor 
Theatres,  or  YauxhalK  That  such  must  be  the  case,  on  Mr. 
Whitaker*s  plan,  every  one  will  allow,  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  his  owh  musical  associations. 

There  is,  however,  no  association  in  music  more  powerful  than 
that  of  airs,  and  the  poetry  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  them  sung.  It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  no  music 
should  be  admitted  for  the  service  of  God,  which  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  awaken  in  our  minds  ideas  which  are  dtlrogatory  to  the 
exalted  notions  which  we  entertain  of  his  holiness  and  grandeur. 
On  this  account  we  strongly  reprobate  the  introduction  of  <^  Ah  pcr- 
dona**.into  Mr.  W,*s  book,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  me- 
lody* The  duett,  whence  the  melody  is  taken,  is  in  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  sung  by  a  lover  and  the 
object  of  his  passion,  whom  he  ofiended  by  too  much  warmth  of 
expression. 
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Ta  appease  her^  he  tings — 

<<  Ah  perdona  al  primo  afttto^ 
Qaesto  accc^nto  sconsigliato  \  ' 

Colpa  ilk  del  labbro  usato 
A  cosi  chi  amati  ognor." 
The  lady  is  immediately  softened,  and  replies — 
^        <<  Ah  tu  fosli  il  primo  aggctto, 
Che  finor  fedcl  amai, 
E  ta  rultimo  santi 
Ch'abbia  nido  in  qaesto  oor/' 
So  kind  a  declaration  enraptures  the  loyer,  and  he  ezclaima — 

^^  Cari  accent!  del  mio  bene!** 
This  draws  from  his  mistress  a  still  softer  exclamation-* 

<<  Oh  mia  dolce,  cara  spemeT* 
On  which  the  lorer  yery  naturally  observes — 
<^  Pin  che  ascolto  i  selist  taoi. 
In  me  cresce  piA  Tardor/* 
Then  they  unite  in  singing  the  following  verse — 
^^  Quando  un  alma  e  altra  anita> 
Qual  piacer  un  cor  risente ! 
Ah  si  tolga  d*alla  yita, 
Tutto  quel  che  non  6  amor." 
To  the  above  amatory  lines,  Mozart  has  put  music  of  the  moat 
exquisite  description ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which  goes  beyond 
it,  in  heightening  those  impressions  which  persons,  enamoured  of 
each  other,  may  be  supposed  to  feel.    But  while  <^  refined  taste** 
must  applaud  the  genius  of  the  original  composer,  will  it  excuse  the 
man  who  could  adapt  music,  blended  with  such  poetry,  to  strains 
like  the  following  ? 

<<  Let  thy  various  realms,  O  earth, 
Praises  yield  to  heav'n's  high  Lord ; 
Praise  him  all  of  human- birth, 
And  his  wonderous  acts  record,''  Ste.  &c.* 
In  page  96  we  find  the  duett,  <<  Deh  prendi  un  dolce  ampleno^** 
arranged  to  a  hymn  by  Da.  Colltbr.    The  application  here  is  not 
so  particularly  offensive  to  us  as  the  preceding ;  but  we  object  to  it 
on  the  general  principle. 

*  Seraph,  p.  1. 
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Prooeedifig  to  page  IMy  of  the  seemid  t^lime^  we  meet  with 
enotiier  air,  bj  Mozart,  taken  from  his  opera  of  Lt  Noxne  di 
Figaro. 

The  wife  of  Coant  Almayiva^  aware  of  bis  designs  on  her  Met^ 
dant|  Sasannab,  who  is  betrothed  to  Figaro,  has  entered  into  a  plot 
to  deceiye  her  husband ;  to  render  bis  attempts  abortivei  and  to 
restore  him  to  a  sense  of  what' is  due  to  love  and  virtue. 

Susannah  goes  into  the  presence  of  the  Count  to  forward  the  de- 
irign  concerted  between  her  and  her  mistress ;  and  the  Countess,  while 
aazioosljr  waitii^  for  the  return  of  her  domestic^  fitlls  into  a  train  of 
reflection  on  the  strange  and  inconsistent  disposition  of  her  Lord, 
and  the  danger  of  the  enterpriie  in  which  slie  is  embarked.  Her 
mind  then  naturally  reverts  to  fornner  days  of  happiness,  and  she 
breaks  out — 

<^  Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 

Di  dolcessa  e  di  piaoer? 

Dove  andaro  i  gioramenti 

Di  qod  labbio  menzogoatV^  ftc.  ftc.* 
It  was^  probably,  the  sttnatiott  in  which  the  Countess  is  placed^ 
which  induced  Ma.  Whitaexb  to  adapt  the  music,  in  which  she  is 
made  to  ntter  her  plaints  to  the  verses  which  follow : 

**  Come,  heavenly  peace  of  mind, 

I  sigh  for  thy  r^um  ; 

1  seek,  but  cannot  find. 

The  joys  for  which  I  mourn ; 

Ah!  Where's  the  Saviour  now. 

Whose  smiles  I  once  posseised  i 

Till  he  retnm  I  bow, 

By  heaviest  grief  opprest ; 

My  digrs  of  happiness  are  gone, 

And  I  am  left  to  weep  aleiie."t 
If  Mr.  W.  should  attempt  to  shelter  himself  under  the  notion  that 
the  poetry  of  the  airs  just  mentioned  is  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  therefore  unknown  to  a  great  majority  of  persons  inthis^eountry, 
he  merely  begs  the  question,  and  we  deny  the  fact.  From  the  gene^ 
ral  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  Italiai^ 
laqguage^  the  latter  is  almost  eveiy  where  cultivated ;  besides  whicl^ 


*  Le  NoBze  di  Figaro.    Atto  terio 
i  Seraph,  ▼el.S,  p.  164. ' 
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.  we  may  remark  that  tbe  poetry  of  MxTAfTASio  has  fbond  number* 
le»  translators  and  imitators,  and  the  poj^olarity  of  Mozabt's 
roasic  has  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly  introduced  on  our  English 
stage,  and  thereby  has  familiarixod  it  to  English  hearers  of  all  ranks  . 
and  degrees. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  MarBeilles  Hymn,  and  theiv  are 
few  persons  without  some  recollections  of  the  bloody  scenes  to  which 
it  was  often  a  prelude:  this  composition  Ma*  Whitakeb.  has  been 
pleased  to  introduce  into  his  ^^'Useful,  elegant,  and  complete  Col- 
lection of  Sacred  Music,**  and  adapted  it  to  words  from  Mbbrick's 
Psalms,  which  begin  as  follows  : 

<^  Arise,  ye  people^  dap  the  hand, 
Exulting  strike  the  chord ; 
Let  every  isle  and  every  land 
Confess  the  Almighty  Loid,"  &c.* 

In  his  selections  from  the  Symphonies  of  Hatdk,  Mr.  W.  has 
been  more  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  movements  he  has  chosen  bring 
with  them  no  poetical  associations^which  shock  the  mind.f  Serious 
persons,  however,  who  Lave  beei)  accustomed  io  listen  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  movements  in  a  Concert*room  can  never  approve 
of  their  introduction  into  the  Church. 

Before  we  quit  the  modem  continental  writers,  whose  works  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  by  Mr.  W.  we  mast,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  refined  taste  ^^  in  tlie  selection  of  sacred  themeS|"  refer  our 
readers  to  No.  8. 

This  precious  morsel  having  been  chosen  by  Mr.  W.  we  do  not 
presume  to  make  any  comqient  upon  it. 

But  we  venture  to  question  the  propriety  of  his  adaptation  at  p.  9S 
of  vol.  1st. 

There  are  few,  acquainted  at  all  with  the  compositions  of  H  andbXii 
who  do  not  remember  his  fine  song,  in  Dbtoen's  ode — 
^*  dappy,  happy,  happy  pair !    . 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.** 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  sprightly  tone  of  this  air,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  an  ancient  bard  to  an  ancient  hero,  indulging  in 
the  joys  of  love  and  wine.  Music  here  lends  its  aid,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  to  produce  in  us  a  corresponding  train  of  thoughts ;  and  io 

*  Sersph,  toI.  2,  p.  121.  +  IMd,  vol.  1,  p.  6,  and  voL  2,  p.  6. 
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what  has  Mr.  Whitakbr  applied  sttch  milsic? — to  bring  to  otir 
minch  the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Rbsurrbction  ! 
^<  Angels,  roll  the  rock  awaj ; 
Death,  yield  up  thy  migbtj  pre/ : 
See !  he  rises  from  the  tomb, 
Glowing  with  immortal  bloom,"  &c.* 
After  such  a  specimen,  we  would  most  willingly  conclude;  and  it 
is  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  that  induces  us  to  proceed* 

Turning  to  his  selections  from  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  authors, 
we  find  the  same  prevailing  taste  in  Mr.  W.  which  has  ted  to  the 
above  monstrous  combination. 

Those  who  do  not  chuse  to  sing  HABRiiiOTON's  round  to  words' 
which  begin — 

<^  How  sweet  is  the  pleasure,  how  great  the  delight, 
When  soft  Love  and  Music  together  unite,**  &c. 
May  yet  enjoy  the  music,  adapted  to  the  following  pious  effusion 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Colltbr  : 

^^  How  great  the  compassion,  my  Saviour,  my  God, 
Which  led  thee  to  purchase  our  peace  with  thy  blood,'*  &c. 
In  like  manner,  persons  who  have  sung,  till  they  are  tired,  Pax- 
TOH*s  glee — 

"  Breathe  soft,  ye  winds ;  ye  waters,  gently  flow; 
Shield  her,  ye  trees ;  ye  flowVs  around  her  grow; 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by ; — 
My  Love,  in  yonder  vale,  asleep  doth  lie;** 
Will  find  variety  in  Mr.  W.*s  adaptation  of  the  music  to  a  hymn, 
the  first  words  of  which  are — 

"Thou  Lamb  of  God,  thou  Prince  of  Peace, 
For  thee  my  thirsty  soul  doth  pine ; 
My  longing  heart  implores  thy  grace; 
O  make  me  in  thy  likeness  shine  !**t 
'  There  are  few,  we  believe,  who  can  think  of  Milton,  without 
having  their  minds  instantly  impressed  with  images  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity.     Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  so  fired  by  a  contemplation  of 
our  great  poet,  that  he  has  adapted  one  of  his  fine  hymns  of  praise  to 
the  old  plaintive  Scotch  tune  of  Lewie  Gordon  !  ^ 


*  Seraph,  voU  1,  p.  174.  f  Ibid,  vol.  S,  p.  132. 

}  Sen^b,  Yol.  I,  p.  76. 
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Tbji  air  makes  ite  appeanuioe  in  notes  of  a  more  Fpnerabfe  cbaracfer 
than  those  which  are  usuallj  emplojed  to  express  it ;  but,  alas!  it  if 
Lewie  Gordon  still,  and  being  appropriated  to  words  ot  the  most 
joyous  and  elevating  description,  Mr*  W.  with  singular  propriety,  has 
directed  that  it  should  be  sung  Aith  great  solemnity. 

We  could  produce  many  more  examples  of  Mr.  W.*s  talent  for 
selection ;  but  this  is  a  point,  we  conceive,  on  which  our  readers  must 
now  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  onr  subject,  however,  we  must  enter  our 
most  serious  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  poetry,  as  that 
which  is  inserted  at  p.  2S4  of  the  first  volume.  Our  readers  may 
take  the  first  verse  as  a. specimen. 

<<  Thou  soft  flowing  Kedron,  by  thy  silver  stream, 
•    Our  Saviour  at  midnight,  when  Cynthia's  pale  beam 
Shone  bright  on  the  waters,  would  often  times  stray, 
'  And  lose  in  thy  murmurs  the  toils  of  the  day." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  is  a  parody  of  Garrick's 
song,  ^^  Thou  soft  flowing  Avon.''    To  enlarge  on  the  wretched  taste 
which  can  produce  or  adopt  such  lines  is  surely  superfluous ;  for  we 
think  there  are  few,  whose  religious  feelings  are  not  of  the  grossest 
kind,  who  will  read  them  without  a  thrill  of  disgust  if  not  of  horror. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  some  specimens  of  Ma.  Wuitarbb's 
talent  as  an  orginal  composer  of  sacred  themes*  lie  having  discover* 
ed  that  the  old  system  is  worn  out — that  it  produces  only  monotony 
.  and  dullness,  and  that  it  can  never  embrace  the  imagety  of  poetry — our 
readers  will  feel,  as  we  ourselves  ifelt,  a  natural  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  has  atchieved  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Let  them,  then, 
turn  to  No.  9,  where  they  will  find  an  extract  from  the  first  composi- 
tion with  which  Mr.  W.  has  favoured  us  ia  his  Seraph,  page  14. 

An  examination  of  that  extract  will,  pihrhaps,  induce  some  persons 
to  lament  that  the  pious  Watts  did  not  draw  his  simile  from  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  instead  of  from  the  Baltic.  In  that  case  our  author  might 
have  availed  himself  of  the  music  of  a  well  known  song,  which  we 
should  have  considered  equally  appropriate  with  his  own* 

At  page  20,  we  find  another  of  our  author's  effusions,  which  be  js 

pleased  to  term  ^^  Bliss/'    But  to  us  such  a  strain,  applied  to  the 

service  of  God,  b  ^^ToaMENT.'*    Let  the  reader  examine  No.  10, 

and  judge  for  himself. 

^     Mr.  Whit  AKEa*s  power  to  heighten,  by  musical  expressbn,  the 
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most  solemn  emotions  of  the  mind,  may  be  seen  at  No«  II ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  know  bow  nearly  he  can  approach  the  snblime  in 
composition,  may  consult  his  hjmn  on  ^^  The  Last  Oay,''  at  p.  155, 
in  the  1st  vol. 

Dryden's  translation  of  ^'  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  has  been  long 
celebrated*  How  much  it  has  raised  and  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  W,  is  proved  by  No.  12.  .  .; 

We  are  very  glad  we  met  with  ^^  Harvest''  in  a  collection  of  sacred 
nuisie;  otherwise  we  might  have  been  dull  enough  to  suppose  it  had 
been  written  for  Yauxhall  or  the  Royal  Circus.  At  No.  13  we  give 
the  symphony  of  this  production  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Bishop  Kenn's  Morning  Hymn  is  deservedly  admired,  and  it  has 
been  set  ix>  music  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  never  before  did  we  see 
such  a  union  of  music  and  poetry  as  that  which  our  author  has 
effected  at  p.  200  of  his  Ist  volume.  Our  readers  will  find  extracts 
from  it  at  No.  14. 

Injustice  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  we  present  our  readers,  at  No.  15, 
with  an  example  which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  favourable  spe« 
cimen  of  his  talents  tliat  the  Seraph  contains.  There  is  no  novelty  in 
the  air,  but  it  is  simple  and  impressive,  and  it  is  disfigured  by  none  of 
those  traits  of  vulgarity,  which  abound  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  article,  which  has  ej^- 
tended  itself  in  a  manner  we  did  not  contemplate,  when  we  began  to. 
write.  But  for  our  prolixity  we  shall  ofier  no  apolog^.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  important  that  it  demands  the  most  ample  discussion  and 
consideration  from  all;  especially  from  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  w^tch  over  the  interests  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country. 

If,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  b  becoming  and  pleasant, 
that  they  who  assemble  together  to  oflfer  up  their  prayers  to  the 
Snpreme  Being,  should  also  unite  in  praising  him,  the  manner  in . 
which  this  is  to  be  effected  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  enquiry  :  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  our  congregations  should  per- 
form the  various  parts  which  constitute  harmony,  nothing  remains 
for  them  but  the  simple  unisonous  style  of  singing  which  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  us  from  the  period  of  the  reformation.  We 
are  quite  aware  of  the  neglect  into  which  (his  style  of  singing  is  fallen, 
and  we  have  pointed  out  the  only  method  by  which,  in  our  opinion, 
it  can  be  restored  to  its  due  rank  in  the  public  service,  and  be  made  to 
produce  the  grand  effects  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

VOL.   III.    NO.  X.  £  e 
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The  spedes  of  music  to  be  adopted  forthb  parpose,  is  aimtfaer 
point  worthy  of  grave  consideration — and  here  we  are  completely  at 
issue  with  Mb.  Whitakbh.  It  appears  to  ns  that  he  has  rashly 
come  forward  to  condemn  that  which  his  habits  and  studies  have  not 
enabled  him  properly  to  rnderstand,  and,  like  many  others,  he  has 
undertaken  the  great  task  of  reform,  with  means  most  miserably 
disproportioned  to  the  end.  Haying  characterized  the  greater  part 
of  the  music,  employed  in  the  service  of  our  church,  as  ^  antiquated 
and  monotonous,**  and  as  repulsive  to  *^  cultivated  genius  and  ie6ned 
tastCy"  our  astonishment,  if  not  our  indignation,  is  excited,  when  we 
find  him  presuming  to  supply  its  place  by  tunes  gleaned  from  the 
theatres  and  tea-gardens  of  the  metropolis ;  or  by  origbud  oompo« 
jitione,  which  are  about  equal  to  those  tunes  in  devotional  dignity. 
— Are  these  the  marks  of  the  **  progressive  improvement  in  the 
science  of  music**  to  which  our  author  alludes  t  Or  are  they  marks 
of  the  grossnessand  barbarous  conceptions  of  the  art  which  prevailed 
some  centuries  ago  ?  We  are  far  from  supposing  that  Mn.  W.  is 
not  sincere  in  his.  intentions  to  do  good,  but  he  has  certainly  un- 
dertaken an  important  labour  without  a  due  prepamtion  for  it.  He 
is  at  some  pains  to  set  forth  the  various  occupations  in  which  be  has 
beeii  engaged ;  nevertheless  we  suspect  that  he  is  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  our  great  masters.  This,  indeed,  is  apparent  by 
the  sAly  rapturo  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ^^  incomparable  and 
soul-speaking  productions^*  of  Kewt-— oneofthe  most  mediocre  of 
our  Gathedral  writers. 

He  who  would  compose  for  the  service  of  our  Church,  and  who 
ventures,  not  to  supersede  writings  which  have  been  consecrated  by 
time  and  general  acceptiEtnce,  but  to  place  his  works  in  the  slightest 
competition  with  them,  must  be  very  careful  to  purge  his  mind  from 
all  vulgar  and  irreverent  associations;  l^,  when  flie  imagination  of 
bis  hearers  should  be  fixed  on  ^^  things  above,**  they  should  be 
drawn  down  to  *<  things  below.'^  There  are  men  in  England,  we 
think,  who  are  capable  of  thus  preparing  themselves  for  the  office 
of  composers  for  the  Church.  If  not,  and  if  our  old  music  be  so 
deteriorated  by  time,  as  Mn.  Whitakbb  has  described,  and  if 
nothing^  better  be  forthcoming  to  supply  its  place  than  that  which 
he  has  produced  in  the  Seraph — ^we  must  indeed  begin  ^  with 
riMUBM**  to  take  the  lowest  place  among  the  musical  nationt  of 
Europe. 
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C  F.  dbeTs  Adagioiy  m  Score,  and  J.  B.  Cramer^s  Specimensj  in  (he 
Fmgue  styk.    London*    For  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

The  object  of  the  publication,  whose  titfe  we  have  just  recited)  is 
two-foId*-jSrat,  to  give  to  the  world  these  Adagios  ^f  Abel;  and 
secondlji  to  shield  Mb.  CbameBi  their  editor,  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him  in  some  of  our  former  pages.  We  are  now 
compelled  to  speak  of  our  own  productions,  and  we  owe  it  to  our« 
selres  to  declare,  that  our  work  is  addressed  to  good  and  not  to  evil  < 
purposes ;  therefore  we  bring  neither  wanton  nor  uns^pported  accu- 
sations,' unjustly  to  affect  the  reputation  of  any  man ;  and  as  the 
statements  we  hare  made  do  go  to  impute  to  Mb.  Cbambb  the  cha» 
licier  of  a  wantpn  or  wilful  plagiarist,  we  shall  at  once  meet  this  gen- 
tkman  upon  the  open  ground  of  fair  and  manly  examination.  We 
must  necessarily  be  led  into  investigations  of  some  length ;  we  shall 
Iherefem  pass  over  Abbl's  compositions,  in  order  to  come  directly 
to  the  points  in  dispute  between  ourselves  and  his  pupil,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cbamer. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  clear  light  we  must  invert  the  method  of 
M».  Crambb's  little  book,  and  begin  almost  where  he  ends. '  At 
the  condttsion  of  his  work  is  inserted  a  sketch  of  his  musical  studies, 
^  drawn  from  him,**  says  Mr.  C.  ^'  by  the  request  of  a  gentleman 
who  having  accidientaHy  read  an  article  which  appeared  some  weeks 
since  in  a  late  periodical  publication,  entitled  a  Musical  Review, 
wherein  his  early  musical  pursuits  have  been  particularly  Blinded 
to.'* 

The  grand  design  of  this  memoir  h  in  the  first  place  obviously  to 
lessen  the  obligations  Mr.  Cramer  is  universally  supposed  to  lay 
Bnder  to  Ma.  Clem  sir  ti^s  friendship  and  instructions;  in  the 
second,  fo  ward  off  the  direct  charges  of  plagiarism  we  made  against 
him ;  and  in:  the  last^  to  mipute  to  us,  by  tnsmuaiion^  mean  or  base 
motives. 

Flnt  then  of  the  first.  From  our  Memoir  of  Mr.  Clemekti,  at 
pageS'l*},' we  extract  the  following  p^tssage : 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1789^  John  Baptist  Cramer,  then  about  14 
or  f5  years  of  age,  became  his  pupil.  He  had  previously  received 
some  not  very  profitable  lessons  of  Schroeter,  and  was  studying 
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coanterpoint  under  Abel.'  Clem enti  at  this  time  retided  in  Tifch- 
field-street,  and  Young  Crameb  used  to  attend  him  almost  e?erjf 
morning  until  the  following  year,  when  Clembnti  returned  to 
France," 

Mr.  Cbamee  says,  ^^  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  mentioned,  that 
at  the  age  of  11  and  previously  (in  the  year  1782),  I  received  some 
very  profitable  lessons  from  the  late  and  justly  celebrated. performer, 
Mr.  Schaoeter^  and  soon  after  this  had  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing a  pupil  of  Mr.  Clementi,  (in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1783,)- 
under  whom  1  studied  for  a  few  months,  during  which  period  he 
taught  me  several  sonatas  of  his  composition  exclusively,  for  which 
favour  I  shall  ever  feel  happy  and  ready  to  offer  that  gentleman  mf 
sincere  acknowledgments. 

It  was  now  my  lot,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  be  left  to  my  own 
guidance  in  ttie  practice  of  the  piano  forte,  when  by  degrees  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  and  studied  the  works  of  the  best  writers  for 
my  instrument,  viz.  those  of  Haitdel,  the  Bachs,  Dominico  Sc  aa- 
Li(TTi,  Muthel,  Pabadibs,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Schaobtbb, 
and  lastly  Moz abt.  It  was  also  my  invariaBle  custom  to  seize  every 
opportunity  that  might  occur  to  listen  with  much  attention  to  any 
and  every  distingubhed  performer  on  my  instrument  that  did  either 
visit  or  might  be  resident  in  England.'  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclos- 
ing to  you  a  few  specimens  of  exercises,  in  the  fugue  style,  which 
were  written  by  me  while  under  Mb.  Abbl's  tuition;  and  with 
confidence  submit  to  your  candour  whether  the  chief  source  from 
which  I  am  indebted  fbr  the  principal  portion  of  knowledge  which  I 
may  have  acquined  in  my  art,  has  not  been  derived  from  the  iottruc* 
tions  I  have  received  from  the  late  C.  F.  Abel  ?" 

The  capital  difference  between  these  averments  appeapfs  to  be, 
that  Mb.  Cramer  notices  those  lessons  from  Schboeteb  as  ^'  very 
profitable''  which  we  described  as  **not  very  profitable.''  This, 
fortunately,  is  a  matter  which  may  be  settled  by  recurring  to  cir- 
cumstances better  than  by  assertion.  We  shall  therefore  refer  to- 
fitcts  and  arguments. 

<<At  the  age  of  eleven,'*  says  Mb«  Cbameb,  <^I  received  some 
very  profitable  lessons  from  the  late  and  justly  celebrated  performer, 
Mb.  Schboeteb."  At  the  age  of  twelve,  it  appears  be  became  the 
pupil  of  Mb.  Clementi,  under  whom  he  studied  for  some  months, 
during  which  period  he  |vas  soon  taught  several  of  that  gentleman's 
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compoftitions  exclusively.  Hera  tben  are  tliree  circumitaiiQes  to  be 
noted — 1st.  the  age  and .  capacity  of  Ha»  Cbamba^;  8d.  theeapa* 
bility  of  the  two  in8tracM>rs ;  and»  thirdly,  the  duration  of  tlieir 
instructions.  With  respect  to  the  fint,  it  will  scarcdy  be  dispntedi 
we  presumei  that  a  boy  of  twelve,  having  already  commenced  his 
muMcal  educatioD,  would  be  more  capable  of  deriving  benefit,  in 
proportion  to  his  advancement,  than  at  any  earlier  age,  especially  at 
that  particular  and  important  point  of  time  when,  having  overcomie 
some. of  those  technical  difficulties  about  which  the  mind  is  little 
employed,  his  powers  had  b^un  generally  to  expand,  and  to  fit  him 
for  a  higher  branch  of  study.  In  this  state  M a«  CaAMBR.stood  pre- 
cisely when  he  first  received  Mr.  CiiBusMTi's  instructions.  80  far 
therefore  as  his  own  capacity  is  implied,  he  was  most  likely  to  derive 
far  more  and  far  greater  benefit  from  his  second  than  from  his  first 
roaster. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  two  instructors  not  a  word  need 
be  said.  Allowing  every  merit  to  Schrobteb,  Clbmbnti  had 
risen  as  far  above  him  as  the  inventor  of  modern  execution  is  above 
a  player  by  no  means  the  ablest  of  an  age  of  absolute  obeeurity  and 
barbarity,  compared  with  that  proficiency  which  it  is.jiniversally 
admitted  Clbmbnti  obbatxd. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  their  instrui^ions,  it  should  appear 
that  the  attendance  of  the  one  (Schbobteb)  was  limited  to  a  few 
lessons,  while  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Mb.  Cbambb 
went,  to  the  other  (GLBikENTi)  nearly  every  morning  fyTsamemtmih$. 

These  considerations  will,  we  apprehend,  set  the  first  question  h^ 
twjsea  Mb.  Cbameb  and  ourselves  at  rest;  for  they  will  shew  ttiat 
nearly  all  the  directions  he  could  have  received  in  the  formation  of 
bis  style  of  playing  must,  firom  the  nature  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances, have  been  derived  from  Mb.  Clbmbbti.  By  thus  insisting 
upon  this  fact,  let  us  ^ot  be  understood  as  by  any  manner  of  means 
intending  to  detract  from  those  personal  exertions  to  which  Mb. 
Cbameb  seems  to  be  indebted  so  considerably  for  the  pi;ereminence 
to  which  he  has  attained  as  a  piano«forte  player.  We  desire  to, do 
fair  justice,  and  only  fair  justice,  to  the  parties  and  to  our  own  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  Mb.  Cjiambb's  progress  in  the  study  of 
composition  formed  no. part  of  our  rd^ion;  what  therefiire.  he  says 
conoeming  his  obligations  to  Abel  has -nothing  to  do  wttU.tJie  piac- 
tical  excellence  or  the  direction. of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the 
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teolmioy  p«rt  of  his  att,  w^tdl  U  b  clear,  od  hit^iim  tliewiag,  he 
derifvd  mainfy  from  the  kindBesi  and  attentioii  of  Ma.  CLmsHTi ; 
for  sabsequently,  and  at  the  imninlofe  i^  of  thirteen,  he  himself 
says  it  was  bis  lot  *^  to  be  kft  to  his  own  guidance/*  Indeed  the  bare 
fact  of  no  other  master  baring  been  tfaooght  necessary,  snAeiently 
shews  the  extent  of  the  bene6t  he  received  irom  Mb.  Clbmbnti.  . 

Since  bowerer  Mb.  Cbakbb  has  chaUeaged  attention  to  the  prOf- 
dency  in  composition  he  attained  under  Abel,  and  has  thonglit  it 
to  go  to  the  proo^  by  printing  his  exercises,  we  shall  proceed  to 
shew  what  Ae  amount  of  that  proficieBoy  really  was,  by  a  candid 
exposition  of  the  very  obvioBs  defects  in  the  compositions  Mr.  C. 
has  given  us.  If  these  *^  specimens  of  the  fugue  style'*  be  intended 
io  demonsttale  the  pre-existenoe  of  Mb.  Cbawbb^s  judgment,  a 
SBore  honest  funeral  oration  over  the  drfunct  fcculty  conld  not  haw 
been  pronounced  or  committed  to  paper; — ^but  if  they  be  designed 
to.  shew  the  knowledge  and  attention  of  the  master  nnder  whom  he 
■tndied,  they  are  most  onhappily  chosen,  for  they  exhibit  errors  so 
gbrtog  as  to  be  accounted  for  onlj  by  the  perfect  indifference  of 
the  instructor  to  the  performances  and  improvement  of  his  scholaf. 
If  again  they  are  now  produced  to  exhibit  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil 
himself^  they  fail  as  egregiously  in  their  object;  for  we  are  eoa- 
Ttaeed  there  aee  fe#  boys  of  ordinary  capacity,  aided  by  ordinary 
instructioB,  who  would  aot  have  writtea  exercises  of  equal  or  supe- 
nor  merit.  Now  io  our  proofs,  and  we  beg  to  say  we  shal)  omit  to 
notice  many  minor  imperieetions,  which  would  disfigure  compost* 
tions  of  a  more  finished  kind. 

From  long  observaiioB  direoled  to  the  second  parts  of  the  move* 
ments  of  all  Ma.  Crambb's  compositions,  which  is  the  place  where 
B  prefbond  composer  always  shews  his  skill  in  working  up  kb  sub* 
jeds,  we  were  inclined  to  bsiieve  he  had  never  made  much  progress 
in  douMe  counterpoint,  and  the  examples  of  these  studies  have  given 
confirmation  to  that  opinion.  The  author  has  prudently  put  the 
parts  im  these  specimens  for  instruments  instead  of  voices,  in  order  to 
avml  himself  of  the  latitude  allowed  in  such  cases;  but  it  is  proper 
to  vemark,  that  writing  begias  or  ought  to  begin  for  voices,  and  such 
latitttde  is  only  alfowaMe  to  those  who  are  in  "full  possession  of  the 
strict  laws  of  composition,  and  who  consequently  know  how  to  make 
a  jndidons  use  of  it  We  first  learn  rules  and  afterwaidt  their 
exceptions*    To  do^otherwise  is  to  invert  the  natiind  order  of  stn^. 
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Example  Ist,  page  16,  b  such  a  trite  and  schoolboy  subject,  that 
we  are  surprised  Mr.  C.  should  have  thought  it  worthy  of  publica- 
tion at  all — tnnch  more  so  when,  if  he  really  anderstands  the  nature 
of  this  species  of  composition,  he  mast  be  ayrare  of  the  many  errors 
it  contains.  In  the  4(b  bar  and  part  of  the  subject,  the  triton  within 
three  notes  is  vicious.  From  bar  12  to  IS,  the  t7,  instead  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  tonic,  descends  a  third,  which  »  not  permitted  in  this 
style  of  composition.  In  bar  16,  the  resolution  of  four  parts  in 
nnisoa  has  a  raoeft  miserably  poor  effect,  and  is  never  allowed ;  and  ^ 
what  stiU  renders  it  worse  is,  that  the  first  violin  makes  hidden 
unisons  with  the^.  The  first  note  of  the  subject,  ia  bar  18,  being 
in  uaisoa  with  the  bass,  is  very  poor ;  besides  this  fvom  the  18tli  to 
the  19th,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  SOth  bar,  the  bass  ties  a  short 
note  to  a  succeeding  long  one,  which  is  contrary  to  the  best  rules. 
Fiom  31  to  38  are  two  l>oId  consecutive  fifths  between  the  first 
vkim  md  the  tenor.  In  the  d4th,  the  tenor  becoming  bass,  foms  a 
4,  which  is  the  poorest  inversion  of  the  common  chord.  Bar  38, 
althoagh  but  in  three  parts,  has  the  same  poverty  of  unison  and 
octave  which  has  before  occurred.  At  the  ead  of  the  ^same  bar  we 
find  the  defect  mentioned  above,  of  tying  a  short  note  to  a  long  one. 
In  bars  40  and  41,  there  are  two  successive  skips  of  a  fourth,' which 
forms  a  7th,  and  stmnge  to  say,  not  half  of  this  f^gne  is  in  four  parts, 
although  expressly  intended  to  be  so. 

Example  9d.  contains  many  of  the  errors  which  abound  in  ex<^ 
ample  1. 

Example  3d.  Hie  answer  to  the  theme  is  decidedly  wrong,  the  in- 
tervals  being  neither  tonic  nor  real.  In  bars'  8  and  9  the  vicious  rei«* 
teffaCloa  of  A.  Q.  three  times  is  condemned  by  all  good  writen. 
From  OieSth  to  the  10th  bars,  the  skip  of  the  p  to  the  third  beIow> 
is  not  permitted  Ip,  strict  counterpoint,  although  this  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  predilection  on  the  part  of  Mb.  C.  kince  he  has  contrived 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  Abd*b 
Adagio  in  A,  which  the  author  himself  has  judiciously  avoided.  Tn 
the  last  bar  but  two  is  a  successhn  of  barefbced  perfect  fifthsj  nay  there 
is  a  oomplieation  of  error,  Sat  the  tenor  makes  hidden  fifths  with  the 
first  violin,  and  hidden  unisons  with  th^  second  ;  yet  this  has  been 
published  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  goodnes  and  attention  of 
the  master,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholar. 

ShauBple4fli.  In  this  specimen  we  contd  point  out  various  errors 
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of  the  description  mentioaed  in  the  otiiers,  but  we  have  done  enough 
to  shew  with  what  judgment  Mr.  C.  has  sent  these  bantlings  into 
the  world,  and  with  what  reason  he  complains  of  the  want  of  justice 
and  candour  in  critics. . 

Here,  theui  we  quit  for  a  time  the  specimens  of  his  music,  and 
come  to  his  epistolary  compositions. 

Mb,.  Cramer  concludes  his  letter  by  a  postscript,  which,  like  the 
correspondence  of  the  fair  sex,  contains  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
whole.    That  we  may  do  Mr.  C.  no  injustice  we  shall  quote  it  entire. 

«<  And  now  by  way  of  reference  to  two  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
remarks  aimed  at  me  by  the  Editor  of  the  said  Musical  Review,  in 
vol.  7,  page  315,  and  also  in  page  S57,  I  will,  in  reply,  quote  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  Musician,  C.  P*  E.  Bach,  who  under  simi* 
lar  circumstances  says : — 

^^  Wnen  these  critics  are  disposed  to  give  an  opinion,  they  are 
frequently  too  severe  on  works  that  come  under  their  lash,  from  not 
knowing  the  circumstances  thi^t  gave  them  birth,  or  being  acquainted 
with  the  author's  original  intention ;  for  how  seldom  are  critics  found 
to  possess  feelings  science^  and  candour  ;  qualities  without  which  no 
one  should  set  up  for  a  sovereign  judge.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  musical  criticism,  which  might  be  useful  to  the  art,  is  commonly 
a  metelradty  and  too  frequently  carried  on  by  (fry,  UUberaly  and  |ire« 
judiced  writers." 

Mr.  Cramer  thus  it  seems  accuses  us  of  <^  unwarrantable  re- 
marks*'*  Now  what  was  the  natare  of  these  unwarrantable  remarks, 
and  how  does  Mr.  C.  go  about  to  substantiate  his  charge  ?  At  page 
315  of  our  second  volume  it  was  stated,  that^  Mr;  Clement i  de« 
signed  to  publish  his  extraordinary  work  of  erudition  and  technical 
power,  called  <<  Oradus  ad  Pamasmm^^  under  the  title  of  his  <<  Stu^ 
for  the  Pia^o  Forte;  but  secrets  are  seldom  kept  when  they  are  in  the 
possession  of  more  than  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  intention  was 
communicated  to  an  author  who  has  since  given  ttiat  title  to  a  well-known 
publication."  Th  is  passage  contains  a  fact  which  if  not  true  can  beeasily 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Clbmbnti  himself;  and  it  is  also  an  esta- 
bltshefl  fact,  that  Mr^  Cramer  did  soon  after  puUish  a  work  under 
the  latter  appellation.  Now  it  is  certainly  extremely  possible'  that 
two  men  might  adopt  the  same  title,  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
such  title  should  be  in  a  foreign  language,  and  that  the  coincidence 
in  point  of  time  should  be  so  complete.  That  Mr.  Clbmbnti  be* 
ing  anltalian  by  birth  should  prefer  an  Italian  cognomen  for  his  produc- 
tion, is  natural  enough ;  but  Mr.  Cramer  would  not  lie  under  the 
same  influence.  If,  however,  Mr.  Cramer  has^een suspected  wrong- 
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full/,  why  not  declare  at  once  that  when  he  published  hit  Studio  he  was 
ignorant  of  (he  choice  Mr.  Clementi  had  projected,  and  that  the 
title  of  his  book  was  the  offspring  and  suggestion  of  his  own  mind? 
Our  pages  have  alWajrs  been  and  always  shall  be  open  to  the  correc- 
tion of  any  inadvertencies  of  our  own  or  our  correspondents.  This 
would  have  been  circulating  the  antidote  through  the  same  courses 
that  conveyed  the  poison.  Not  to  have  adopted  such  a  measure  is  ^ 
somewhat  strange,  and  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  that  Mr.  Cramer 
should  have  avoided  such  a  declaration  even  in  his  own  reply,  be* 
cause  these  are  the  natural  means  that  would  first  present  themselves. 
The  next  step  in  our  investigation  is  the  second  ^^  unwarrantable 
remark**  against  which  Mr.  C*  objects.  At  page  357,  of  the  second 
volume  of  our  Review,  after  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Crambr^s  most 
recent  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Clementi,  we  said,  '^  this  is  not  the 
first  time  Mr.  Clementi  has  had  to  complain  of  his  pupil  for  simi* 
lar  depredations.  <^  Tulit  alter  konaresj*^  affixed  as  a  motto  by  Mr.- 
Clementi,  to  the  adagio  No.  14,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  GradUi 
ad  Pamassumy  we  have  found,  since  our  review  of  that  elaborate 
work  of  genius,  industry,  and  experience,  alludes  to  Ma.  Cramer, 
and  the  reasons  may  be  found  in  that  gentleman's  second  piece  of  his 
«  Duke  et  utile,'' 

We  have  again  compared  the  compositions,  and  there  can  be  no 
^oubt  that  the  one  is  taken  from  the  other.  The  subject  is  as  plainly 
borrowed  as  possible,  though  artfutly  disguised  and  despoiled  of 
half  its  beauty.  Nor  is  it  to  us  alone  that  Mr.  Cramer  has  to  re- 
ply in  vindication  of  his  character  on  this  score.  The  head  of  the 
lesson  in  Clementi' s  Gradus  is  now  tlius  prefaced  : — 

"  Adapted  from  my  ducts  Op.  14,  published  in  London  1784-^ 
Tulit  oA^  honores.  Yirg.  apud  Donat.  See  Cramer's  Dulce 
et  Utile,  second  piece,  where  the  plagiarism  is  evident." 

Thns  Mr.  Cramer  stands  directly  accused  by  the  author  him- 
self, and  is  indeed  convicted  by  the  very  striking  similitude  of  the 
two  productions  at  every  musical  phrase  in  the  subject.  Taking  the 
internal  evidence  alone  for  our  guide,  we  should  pronounce  thai  the 
slight  difierences,  such  for  instance  as  the  introduction  of  the  B  natu- 
ral resolving  into  C,  which  Mr.  Clementi  places  in  the  treble, 
(Bar  3)  and  Mr.  Cramer  in  the  bass,  fbar  3)  are  the  results  of  de- 
sign, not  chance.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  two 
minds  ever  coincided  so  nearly  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  uninten* 
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tional  recollection  (the  most  lenient  interpretation)  to  explain  the 
resemblance.  Thisy  though  it  makes  the  offence  more  venial,  does 
not  render  it  less  a  plagiarism.  Our  remark,  therefore,  will  pro- 
bably not  seem  so  ^<  unwarrantable*'  to  our  impartial  judge,  the 
public,  as  it  does  to  Mb.  Cbameb. 

In  conclusion  we  come  to  the  insinuation  Mb.  Cbameb  (by  his 
quotation  from  Bach)  has  levelled  at  the  conductors  of  the  Quar* 
terly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review.    Whether  they  ^<  possess  feel- 
ing, science,  and  taste,"  must  be  for  the  public  to  decide,  and  there 
are  now  ample  materials  for   forming  such   a  judgment.    But^ 
witK  respect  to  '^  illiberality,"  we  challenge  Ma.  Crameb  to  pro- 
duce a  single  passage,  from  the  first  page  of  No.  1  to.  the  last  of 
No.  9,  that  is  justly  amenable  to  such  a  charge,  or  even  of  unwar- 
ranted prejudice.    We  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility — ^but  we  do  lay 
the  strongest  claim  to  integrity.   '  What  we  publish  we  really  be- 
lieve ;  and  to  our  readers  we  leave  to  decide,  from  internal  evidence, 
whether  we  judge  hastily  and  lightly,  or  whether  we  exhibit  such 
powers  of  discriminating  and  of  reasoning  as  may  entitle  us  to  credit* 
These  points  we  are  quite  ready  to  submit  to  those  by  whose  decision 
we  must  stand  or  fall.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  opi- 
nions of  individuals  like  ourselves  can  only  derive  their  reception 
and  their  power  from  a  general  accordance  with  justice  and  truth. 
They  gather  all  their  force  from  the  universal  observation  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  their  progress,  and  the  estimation  they  gain  from  the 
continued  tenor  of  the  judgment  thus  formed.    We  therefore  are  crea- 
tures of  the  same  mould  and  supported  by  the  same  breath  that  sustains 
Mb.  Cbameb  at  his  elevation.    That  we  have  been  most  sparing  of 
censure,  no  one  can  have  read  our  work  and  forbear  to  acknowledge ; 
for,  taking  it  as  a  principle  that  the  reputation  of  few  performers  and 
few  living  composers  is  sufficiently  high  to  sustain  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism without  much  and  painful  injury,  we  have  almost  avokied 
to  touch  any  whose  characters  are   not  established.     We  have 
caught  with  delighted  eagerness  at  every  opportunity  of  foster* 
ing  rising  talent,  and  residing,  as  the  Editor  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal Contributors  do,  apart  from  the  cabals  of  the  profession  and  of 
the  trade,  we  have  administered  neither  to  the  passions  nor  the 
interests  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men.     We  have  regarded  alone 
^  what  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  honour  of  the  science  and  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  character  of  its  professors.    To.  satisfy  us  tbfit  our 
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labours  are  regarded  in  such  alight,  we  have  not  only  the  general 
leception  of  our  work  in  the  mnsical  world,  but  we  have  written 
testimonies  from  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  professors  and 
amatears,  ia  the  approbation  with  which  thej  have  spontaneously 
been  pleased  to  honour  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 
Nor  have  we  been  engaged  in  controversy  with  more  than  a  single 
complainant,  until  we  bad. the  misfortune  to  run  .counter  to  Mr. 
Caambr.  That  we  did  so  from  no  feeling  of  hostility  against  a 
gentleman  of  whom  we  have  ilot  the  slightest  personal  knowledge,  has 
been  already  evinced  by  the  way  in  which  we  have,  spoken  of  his 
great  talents* — talents  which  no  one  can  hold  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  the  writer  of  this  article. 

It  is  moreover  extrenf  ely  singular,  that  having  twice  charged  this 
professor  with  direct  plagiarism,  he  should  have  thought  propet  to 
evade  the  most  serious  part  of  the  accusation,  and  turn  aside  to  insi« 
nuate  and  imply  the  possible  meanness  of  our  motives,  instead  of  re- 
futing the  facts  we  addii^ed.  In  the  one  instance  we  substantiate^]! 
our  assertion  by  an  actual  analysis  of  Ma.  Clem  aim's  and  Ma. 
Cb  Ansa's  Sonatas;  and  in  reply  to  this  analysis  Ma.  Gbambr  tells 
us,  by  Bleans  oi  Cuables  Philip  EMANVsii  Bach,  that  musical 
criticism  is  commonly  a  mere  trade.  And  what  then  ?  How  does 
this  touch  the  questiok  ?  If  Mr.  Crami^r  imputes  to  us  any  thin^  . 
beyond  that  natural  and  honest  desire  to  combine  profit  with  a  libe- 
.  ral,  useful,  and  honourable  exercise  of  such  abilities  as  we  possess  in 
the  service  ot  the  public,  which  is  comnion  to  most  of  those  who  write'  ^ 
and  who  print  their  productions,  we  call  upon  him  fo  bring  forward  his 
proofs.  What  were  **  the  Circumstances  thdt  gave  bfrth"  io  the  fmita- 
tioD  ofJiftt.  Glbitenti's  works,  or  what  ^^  the  author's  intention^,"  we 
know  not,  but  if  they  di^red  from  the  common  rease/ni!  that  inst%ate 
men  to  actions  which  are  considered  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  person  committing  them,  it  was  a  duty  Mr.  Cramer  owed  to 
hitnself,  to  guard  against  the  most  natural  interpretation,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  put  upon  them  by  the  world  at  large.  This  professor 
would  insinuate  that  we  degrade  the  dignity  and  the  liUerality  of  the 
critical  office  into  a  mere  trade,  by  which  we  presume  he  means,  if 
he  means  any  thing,  to  imply  that  we  turn'  aside  from  justice,  and 
considering  only  our  profits,  sordidly  prostitute  our  industry  and 

*  See  vol.  1,  page  395 ;  vol.  3,  page  253. 
F  f  2 
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oui^  credit  with  the  pul)Iio«  In  -such  a  case  it  is  not  (or  at  (o 
prove  a  negative ;  we  call  upon  Ma.  Crambb  to  make  good  what 
he  insinuates  by  proof,  drawn  from  our  works.  And  further,  we  put 
it  both  to  the  reader  and  to  himself  to  decide,  which  savours  roost 
of  an  intention  to  pervert  talent  to  the  purpose  of  ^^  mere  trade,'* 
and  solcljr  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  unworthy  gains — which  we 
ask  of  the  candour  of  both,  speaks  most  directly  of  such  a  desire  - 
to  purloin  the  fruits  of  another's  genius,  and  transmuting  their  shape 
.  but  preserving  their  essence,  whether  it  be  done  to  ridicule  or 
reduce  the  estimation  of  superior  merit,  or  with  a  mere  view  to 
pecuniary  considerations — which^  we  ask,  is  the  mean  and  which 
the  honourable  part,  to  do  such  actions  or  to  expose  the  unwor« 
Ihy  agent  to  the  observation  and  the  scorn  of  the  public  ?  So 
stands  the  case  betw.een  Mr.  Cramer  and  ourselves.  Nor  are  we 
traders^  be  it  observed,  in  any  sense  of  the  term  in  which  he  is  not* 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  one  interpretation  of  the  word  in  which  he 
is  yet.  both  accused  and  undefended,  that  we  will  take  care  shall 
never  be  used  against  us  with  a  shadpw  of  truth,  nor  remain  for  a 
single  hour  without  sufficient  refvitation.  If  indeed  we  were  really 
liable  to  any  serious  accusatbn  of  perverting  our  industry  to  gain» 
without  regarding  the  nature  of  the  means,  ife  should  not  resort  to 
recrimination  as  any  ground  of  defence.  We  are  too  well  aware 
of  its  essential  vulgarity  as  well  as  weakness.  But  with  no  view  to 
our  own  exculpation  from  a  charge  which  we  know  cannot  be  sus- 
tained^ we  tell  Mr.  Cramer  that  he  Is  the  very  last  man  who  has 
any  right  to  seek  refuge  in  such  accusations,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  prove  the  assertion  we  thus  make,  though  we  at  present  in  mercy 
spare  him,  for  we  are  of  all  things  most  desirous  not  to  say  a  word 
more  than  ths.  occasion  fully  warrants.  Wo  write  for  truth,  not 
yif^tory. 
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TTie  Sisters^  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  Me  Piano  Forte;  hy 

W.  H.  Cutler,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxan.     London.     Clementiand  Co. 
Fra  tanie  angoscicj'  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the 

Piano  Forte;  by  Aug.  Aleves.     London.     Chappell  and  Co. 
Piu  dolci  e  plackkj  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the 

Piano  Forte;  by  M,  Moss.    London.     Bircliall  and  Co. 
Oruda  sorte^  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano 

Forte;  by  M.  Moss.     London.     Phillips  and  Majhew. 
Winter^ s  Overture  to  the  Labyrinth,  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Piano 

Forte,  mth  Accompaniments  for  the  Flute  and  Violoncello,  ad  libitum; 

by  S.  jP.  RimbauU.     London.     Bircliall  and  Co. 
HandeVs  Chorusses,  arranged  as  Duels  for  two  Performers  on  the 

Piano  Forte;  by  J.  F.  Burrowes.     Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4.     London. 

Goulding)  D^Almaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

There  are  two  inodeg  of  making  duets — original  coniposition  and 
arrangement.  The  first  is  now  (in  England  at  least)  comparativelj 
with  the  immense  quantities  of  music  given  to  the  world,  become 
somewhat  rare,  while  the  second  species  multiplies  upon  us.  Of  the 
publications  at  the  head  of  our.  article,  one  only  is  original  (Mr. 
Cutleb's)  the  others  are  arrangements.  The  themtss  selected  for 
lessons  of  this  kind  are  verj  various,  and  however  susceptible  they 
may  be  of  more  minute  divisions,  it  should  seem  that  the  grand  dis- 
tinctions which  authors  seek,  are  most  commonly  to  be  found  either 
in  the  attractive  qualities  of  a  melody  or  in  the  richness  of  the  har- 
monical  combinations :  both  are  seldom  united.  The  duets  before 
us  present  specimens  however  of  each  kind,  and  in  one  or  two  of 
tbem,  none  of  the  requisites  will  be  sought' in  vain. 

The  Sisters  is  slight  and  simple*  in  its  construction,  but  bold  and 
striking  as  an  air.  It  is  amongst  the  easiest  possible,  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution, yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  effect.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  particularly  desirable  for  yery  young  performers, 
whom  it  is  wished  to  excite  by  the  stimulus  that  attends  playing  to 
bearers  who  will  hardly* fail  to  praise  with  warmth  and  sincerity 
what  pleases  them. 
•  Ma.  Mbvbb's  tjheme  is  a  melody  of  great  beauty  and  elegance, 
and  it  is  gracefally  ana^ged ;  the  few  original  passages  that  are  in« 
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trodaced  serve  rather  to  connect  and  embellish^  than  ia  Tary  or  lead 
the  ear  from  the  main  tubject,  which  contains  quite  sufficient 
in  itself  to  render  the  duet  very  pleasing  th9ugh  light.  The  princi- 
pal addition  is  in  the  form  of  a  cadenza  towards  the  close*  Mr. 
MosS)  in  Piu  dold  e  placide^  has  also  a  groundwork  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  fascination,  both  in  the  chorus  and  in  the  air  E  iu 
quando  iomercd  into  which  it  runs.  Cruda  sorte  is  not  by  any  means 
so  ejOfective,  because  perhaps  it  has  not  the  fullness,  although  not  defi« 
cient  in  melody.  Both  Mr.  Me.V£8's  and  Mr*  Mosses  arrangements 
are  of  the  thin  light  kind,  which  rely  for  their  support  upon  the  air* 

Winter's  overture  on  the  contrary  is  distinguished  by  force  and 
richness,  which  the  flute  and  violoncello  accompaniments  increase. 
This  composition  is  in  that  middlestylci  which  depending  for  ^ts  snpr 
port  upon  the  strength  of  the  orchestra,  does  not  nevertherlesa  abso- 
lutely disdain  and  reject  the  assistance  of  melody,  though  the  traita 
are  neither  fanciful  nor  predominant.  Wherever  melody  takes  the  as- 
cendancy, it  is  smooth  and  agreeable,  rather  than  bold  or  ambitious. 

Handel's  after  all  is  the  true  immortality.  These  things  c^Mr. 
BuRROWEs's  come  upon  the  ear  with  a  dignity  as  well  as  sweetness 
that  satisfy  the  judgment  while  they  delight  the  sense.  Itisextrerately 
difficult  to  express  in  words  the  reflective  pleasure  that  immediately 
follows  in  the  train  of  organic  sensation,  when  we  listen  to  the  majesty 
of  his  choral  music  or  the  sublime  simplicity  and  gaiety  of  his  airs. 
We  are  however  always  conscious  of  these  combined  satisfiictions.  We 
know  not  to  what  extent  Mr.  Burrowes  means  to  carry  his  selec- 
tions'; the  demand  will  probably  afibrd  the  measure;  at  present  four 
numbers  have  reached  us.  They  consist  of  the  chorus,  ^^Othe  plea' 
sure  of  the  plaimy'*  from  Acis  and  Galatea,  which  is  so  rapturously 
chearful;  the  scarcely  less  enlivening  carillon  chorus  from  Saul, 
*<  Welcome  Mighty  Kif^gT  the  sublime  Hallelujah  from  the  Me»-^ 
siah,  and  the  March  and  Glory  to  God  from  Joshua,  which  abovsds 
in  descriptive  music,  of  sa  grand  and  awful  a  character.  These 
themes  a^e  all  admirable,  and  they  are  very  effectively  put  together. 

Here  then  is  a  choice  for  the  student  between  grave  and  gay,  and 
thcbc  thmgs  at  the  same  time  afibrd  the  means,  and  for  the  general 
purpose,  a  competent  means  of  acquiring  a  J^nowledge  of  the  differ- 
enccs  and  distinctions  between  the  several  schools  during  the  ac^i- 
sition  of  the  practice  necessary  to  make  a  piano  forte  player. 
We  particularly  recommend  to  the  obselrvatioa  of  parente  anti  pro- 
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ceptors,  that  by  judicioaslj  selecting  the  progr(B8$iye  lenons  submitted 
to  their  children  or  their  pupils^  they  may,  through  the  ahnost  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  now  very  ably  treated  as  lessons  for  one  or  two 
performers,  complete  as  they  go  along  the  knowledge  of  the  several 
ages  and  schools  of  music.  It  has  long  struck  our  minds  that  a  di- 
rection to  such  a  course  of  instruction  would  be  eminently  useful,  and 
we  may  at  some  future  period  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  track.  In  the 
mean  time  perhaps  spme  of  our  industrious  selectors  may  think  it  a 
fit  subject  for  a  separate  work,  and  we  know  of  no  one  more  capable 
than  the  gentleman  whose  arrangements  of  Handel's  Chorusses 
are  now  before  us.  Specimens  of  all  styles  in  the  shape  of  progres* 
sive  lessons  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  useful  and  an  acceptable  work 
both  to  the  public  and  the  profession. 

We  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  concerning  Duets — ^which  is 
to  urge  upon  attention  the  steadiness  in  time  that  the  practice  confers. 
It  is  very  important  to  give  an  early  habit  of  keeping  strict  time,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  ear  against  and  secure  it  from  the  seductioos  and 
allurements  which  the  perpetual  changes  of  expression  in  the  works 
of  modern  writers  for  the  piano  forte,  now  voluntarily  and  necessarily 
accompanied  by  such  licenses,  require.  We  are  neither  disposed  to 
despoil  sensibility  and  genius  of  their  late  acquired  prerogatives^  nor  to 
rob  science  of  the  permanent  laws  by  which  it  has^so  long  governed 
and  must  still  continue  to  govern ;  therefore  we  say,  first  study  the, 
rule,  least  the  exception  being  previously  taught,  should  be  mistaken 
for  its  l^itimate  application. 


J  Series  of  Quadrille  Rondos  (to  be  completed  in  \2  Numbers )y  the 
Subjects  to  be  taken  from  the  mosi  popular  Quadrilles;  arranged  by 
eminent  Authors.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

The  passion  for  dancing  Quadrilles  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  now  not  of  very  long  standing,  has  also  given  birth  or  admission  to 
a  more  interesting  species  of  composition,  applicable  to  dances,  than 
hat  ever  hitherto  been  invented,  except  for  the  dancing  of  the  stage. 
Quadrilles  indeed  may  be  said  to  hold  a. middle  place  between  the 
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pmclide  of  the  theatre  and  the  balUroom ;  for  while  they  stop  short 
oCthe  extreme  agilitj  and  finish  required  in  the  pas  senior  the  pas  dc 
deuXfihey  jet  afford  far  greater  opportunity  for' the  display  of  indi- 
yidual  art  and  personal  grace  than  onr  country  dance,  or  e?en  the 
old  French  cotillion,  of  which  the  quadrille  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
extension  and  improvement,  by  the  more  frequent  interspersion  of 
solo  or  obligato  parts,  as  a  musician  would  say.  These  short  and 
occasional  presentations  of  each  dancer  to  the  notice  of  the  rest,  have, 
as  it  were,  something  of  dramatic  effect  as  well  as  of  sentiment, 
without  however  trespassing,  in  the  remotest  degree,  upon  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  private  character;  or  pushing  it  to  the  exhibition  of 
/  those  qnalifications^  which  are  absolutely  indispensible  to  public 
performance^.  Hence,  while  the  dancers  partake  of  a  sufiicient  por« 
tion  of  the  inspiration  which  regard  something  more  than  ordinary 
must  call  up  to  give  animation  and  zest  to  those  efforts,  while  also 
they  feel  the  stimulus  of  an  exertion  of  talent  that  approaches  a  trial 
of  skill  with  those  who  are  at  once  companions  and  competitors, 
there  is  the  protection  which  example  affords  and  the  shelter  of  num-  , 
bers  to  guard  them  from  too  prominent  a  part,  or  from  the  too  in- 
tense, concentrated,  and  lengthened  gaze  that  attends  the  performance 
of  a  dance,  alone.  Hence  too  it  happens  (and  here  it  is  that  these 
premises  connect  themselves  with  our  subject)  that  as  a  greater  por- 
tion of  sentiment  mixes  with  the  execution  of  the  dance,  a  greater 
degree  of  expressive  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  music.  Art  is  ere* 
ative  of  art — and  accordingly,  we  now  find  a  series  of  musical  pub- 
lications branching  out  of  beautiful  subjects  for  quadrilles. 

Three  of  twelve  numbers  only  are  yet  published.-^The  first  of  the 
set  is  by  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  consists  (like  the  others)  of  an  intro- 
ductory movement  and  rondo.  The  introduction  bears  less  analogy 
to  the  air  than  is  customary,  but  is  principally  made  up  of  arpeggios, 
conversations  between  the  two  hands,  and  of  cadenzas.  There  is, 
however,  a  sweet  and  graceful  passage  in  tiie  middle,  which  makes 
i^  as  a  whole  attractive  and  shewy. 

A  Rondo  (in  this  sense  of  the  term)  is  a  composition  consisting  of 
the  subject,  which  is  diversified  by  short  alterations  of  its  component 
passages,  and  by  little  original  pieces  of  melody,  as  well  as  by  trans- 
positions of  the  entire  theme,  to  which  there  are  frequent  returns. 
Upon  the  beauty  of  the  air  selected,  therefore,  the  excellence  of  the 
Rondo  will  ma^inly  depend.    This  subject  is  certainly  sweet  and 
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well  managed ;  it  is  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difficult,  but  presents 
altogether  a  very  agreeable  little  divertimento. 

Mr.  Moralt's  also  is  very  pleasing.  The  introduction  contains 
more  of  the  subject  than  Ma.  Burrowes's,  for  which  reason  we 
consider  the  Rondo  to  be  more  legitimate.  The  theme  is  also 
stronger  and  more  effective,  but  hardlj  so  graceful.  This,  however, 
deserves  very  much  the  same  character  as  No.  1. 

No.  9  is  by  Ma.  Calkin,  who  has  made  the  composition  far  more 
his  own.  than  his  predecessors,  by  the  deviations  from  the  subject, 
which  is  not  of  the  happiest.  Ma.  Calkin,  however,  is  much  mqre 
excursive,  and  has  given  scope  to  his  invention  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  others,  and  makes  up  in  force  and  variety  what  the  lesson  lacks 
in  elegance.  These  Numbers,  as  it  appears  to  our  judgement,  run 
parallel  with  the  Operatic  Airs,  but  are  a  degree  lower,  both  in  their 
style  and  in  the  execution  they  ask  of  the  performer.  They  are  light, 
easy,  and  brilliant ;  and  these  arc  their  true  characteristics. 


A  Mormng  and  Evening  Service j  consisting  of  Chants  j  Te  Deum  Lau" 
damusy  Jubilate  Deo^  Kyrie  Eleeson^  Magmficat^  and  Nunc  Di^ 
frittis;  also  Twenty  Organ  MelocBesj  adapted  to  selected  parts  of  the 
Psalms  of  Daoid^  and  Tvdo  Anthems^  by  Charles  W*  Ilempely 
Organist  of  Si.  Mary^Sy  Truro.    London.    Falkner. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hbmpet/s  compositions,  though  modern,  i|i 
chaste,  the  melody  is  flowing,  and  the  parts  sing  well,  if  perhaps  we 
make  a  flight  reservation  against  an  apparent  predilection  for  chro- 
matic passages  in  the  bass,  for  which  nevertheless  Mr.  H.  may  plead 
the  powerful  authority  of  Mozart.  His  work  begins  with  three 
Chants  (in  the  second  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  consecutive 
fifths,)  which  are  solemn  and  impressive.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Te  Deumy  in  the  key  of  C,  with  a  major  third.  On  the  words  ^^Holy^ 
holy  J  holy^^  the  modulation  is  not  common  and  the  effect  beautiful. 
Upon  the  sentence  ^^  of  thy  glory  ^"^  are  transitions  which  we  first  ob- 
served in  a  Canzonet  of  H  atdn.  "  When  thou  hadsi  overcome,''  is  a 
VOL.  111.  no.  X.  o  g 
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doable  chromatic  passage,  iitihe  Italian  manner;  and  the  worda 
^^  Ever,  every*'  are  a  transcript  of  the  well  known  musical  phrase  in 
the  chorus  of  ^^  The  heavens  are  ielUngy'*  in  the  Creation.  We  do  not 
however  mention  these  things  as  derogating  at  all  from  the  oompofier^ 
for  thej  are  obviouslj  introduced  like  classical  quotations  into  prose 
writing)  io  gire  the  double  force  of  allusion  as  well  as  natural  grace. 

The  Jubilate  is  well  set,  the  Kyrie  solemn  and  pathetic.  These 
are  followed  bj  three  more  good  Chants.  The  Magnificalt  is  in  the 
key  of  £  flat.  There  are  passages  excellent  in  point  of  modulation, 
in  both  this  and  the  Nmnc  DimUHsy  which  is  very  pleasing.  There  is 
however  one  in  the  latter  which  is  objectionable,  a  iliminished 
fifth  resolved  (instead  of  descending)  into'  a  fifth  upwards,  and  this 
in  the  extreme  parts.  The  Psalms  are  generally  very  good*  ^^  Unio 
iheey  O  Godf"'  a  full  anthem,  is  above  mediocrity.  In  the  last  bar 
but  one,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  this  combination, 

Bb  A 

E§  B 

G  F 

Now  evidently  the  radical  bass  of  the  first  chord  is  C,  with  a  flat  7th 
andaflat9th;  therefore  the  C|  should  have  been  written  D|>.  Sharps 
are  resolved  upwards,  but  here  C#  is  resolved  downwards.  The 
Funeral  Anthem  opens  with  an  excellent  and  solemn  symphony 
and  the  words  *'  Man  thai  is  bom  of  a  woman j^'  are  set  with  much  fed* 
ing.  The  following  words,  ^^  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  deaihy'  are 
worthy  of  praise.  The  solo,  ^<  For  they  rest^'  is  a  sweet  and  expres- 
sive movement ;  and  the  whole  anthem  does  the  author  credit. 

In  several  passages  of  his  service  Mr.  Hempel  disregards  the  rule 
which  regulates  the  resolution  of  the  seventh.  There  are  very  many 
ascending  sevenths — this  is  directly  against  a  classical  canon ;  at  least 
so  says  Kollman,  whose  theory  has  not  yet  been  confuted,  nor  do 
we  think  it  likely  that  a  more  perspicuous  system  will  soon  appear. 
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Judahya  Sacred  Oratorio^  in  score;  wrUleny  composed,  and  adapted  to 
the  Works  ofHea/dn^  Mozart y  and  Beethoven,  by  William  Gardiner. 
London.  Clementi,  Birchall,  Preston,  Goulding,  Chappell,  and 
the  Harmonic  Institution,  &c* 

Mb.  Gardiner  is  already  well  known  to  the  pi;Lblic  as  the  Editor 
of  the  Sacred  Melodies,  the  compilation  of  which  it  appears  gave 
birth  to  Judahy  since  it  was  in  the  progress  of  that  selection  that  the 
materials  for  the  present  work  were  accumulated.  In  the  execution 
of  his  design  of  lescuing  some  of  the  latent  beauties  of  these  great 
Masters  from  partial  obscurity,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  learned  Editor 
has  lowered  .the  interest  of  the  Oratorio,  by  the  general  nature  .of  the 
words  he  has  adopted.  In  his  preface  he  says,  he  ^^  has  found  it 
necessary  to  deviate  in  some  degree  from  the  usual  plan  of  these 
compositions.  Music  of  this  description  is  considered  as  a  sort  of 
Sacred  Drania,  and  a  certain  limitation,  as  to  subject  at  least,  has  m 
consequence  been  observed  by  composers.  The  slightest  consideration 
will  however  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  dramatic  character  of  the 
Oratorio  is  altogether  ideal :  that  its  interest  depends  in  no  degree  on 
the  progress  of  the  action,  but  on  the  expressive  or  imitative  power 
of  the  music,  and  that  the  subject  is  of  no  other  importance  than  as  an 
index  of  the  sentiment  or  action  intended  to  be  expressed.*' 

^^  Instead  therefore  of  confining  himself  to  any  single  event  of 
sacred  history,  which  the  great  variety  of  his  materials  rendered 
nearly  impossible,  the  author  has  selected  at  pleasure,  from  all  parts 
of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  passages  as  appeared  to 
him  most  analogous  in  sublimity,  pathos,  or  beauty,  to  the  character 
of  the  music  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied." 

We  differ  from  Ma.  Gardiner  upon  the  extent  of  these  sweep- 
ing  assertions,  which  may  not  however  be  thought  entirely  without 
foundation*  That  an  oratorio  can  never  derive  the  same  interest 
from  its  fable  or  its  dramatic  conduct  a  poem  or  a  play  enjoys,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit,  but  we  presume  it  will  scarcely  i)e  denied, 
that  these  accessories  must  always  bestow  consistency,  force,  and  cha- 
racter, and  in  whatsoever  degree  they  add  these  stimulants  to  atten- 
tion and  incentives  to  the  emotions  which  the  various  incidents, 
images,  situations,  and  personifications  naturally  raise,  by  so  much 
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do  they  tend  to  render  the  whole  composition  more  attractive,  in  a 
case,  therefore,  wliercin  it  is  almost  equally  easy  to  frame  a  legiti- 
mnta  poem,  it  obviously  derogates  from  the  merit  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance,  to  be  content  and  to  take  up  with  de* 
tachcd  and  almost  unconnected-  portions  of  scripture,  though  the 
Messiah  may  be  quoted  as  authority.  But  wOv  have  already  dis-* 
cussed  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  our  Review  of  Dr.  Crotch's 
Paleslinej*  vlwA  sliall  therefore  proceed  to  the  particular  merits  of  the 
adaptation  of  "  Judah.^^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  loose  than  the  entire  structure  of  the  words. 
This  first  part  contains  isolated  historical  passages  from  the  depar** 
ture  of  Abraham  for  Canaan  to  tlie  destruction  of  the  Midianitcs. 
Air^  duet,  and  chorus  succeed  each  other  without  implying  any 
character,  except  that  of  the  narrator  himself.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  there  is  frequently  considerable  confusion 
between  the  persons,  as  for  instance  in  No.  8,  the  words  of  which 
run — **  Father,  we  adore  thee  and  worship  thee^  O  GoA  most  high. 
Holy  Lord  we  worship  thee^  Holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  Glorify  hh 
name,  glorify  him  for  ever."  The  transitions  become  even  worse 
as  the  chorus  proceeds.  This  careless  disregard  of  common  propri- 
eties cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  general  effect,  and  manifests  . 
strongly  the  necessity  of  a  consistent  design. 

No.  L  Is  a  recitative  acbompanied,  commencing,  with  five  bars  of 
spirited  introductory  symphony  ;  but  the  style  is  not  that  of  sacred 
music. 

No.  2.  A  fine  chorus  of  Haydn,  for  which  words  of  adoration  and 
praise  are  chosen.  A  fugue  is  led  off  effectively,  with  f*  Glorify  his 
name  for*evermore,"  and  the  music  is  throughout  grand  and  impres- 
sive. Neither  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  piano  forte  part,  nor  the. 
errors  to  be  found  in  it,  can,  however,  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

The  short  recitative.  No.  S,  commences  and  is  conducted  very 
ungracefully  with  respect  to  harmony. 

No.  4  is  a  slow  aria,  of  a  smooth  and  gentle  cast  of  melody,  but 
injudiciously  interlarded  with  common-place  ornaments.  The  chro- 
matic passage  upon  the  syllable  in  is  of  this  nature.  The  passage 
beginning  in  the  fifth  bar  of  page  34,  before  the  words  *^  a  silent 
praise  to  Jehovah's  name,**  and  repeated  in  an  embellished  form, 
is  however  interesting  and  felicitous^  The  words  are  very  feeble. 
Volume  1,  page  485. 
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Ko.  5 18  a  recitative  with  hircmando  accompaniment,  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  to  warrant.  The  haripony  too  is  ve^jr  til 
managed.  In  the  concluding  part,  marked  lentOj' at  the  words, 
<'then  Abraham  fell  down  and  glorified  God,  the  modulation  from 
F*  minor  to  D  major  (the  key  of  the  succeeding  air,  wherein  the 
bassoons  glide  gently  along,  and  tlie  first  violin  moves  in  syncopated 
notes),  is  sweet  and  Attractive ;  but  the  melody  is  borrowed,  without 
acknowledgement  from  Handel's  "  How  beautiful  are  thefeel^^^  and 
pat  into  common  time. 

No.  6.  Aria,  adagio  trnpassionato^  from  Beethoven,  ^<  Eternal 
God,  Almighty  power,"  is  gracefully  solemn  and  devotional.  The 
expression  of  the  word  ^^  Eternal,"  placing  the  accent  upon  the  first 
syllable  is  faulty,  which  however  is  here  done  by  giving  the  word 
three  crotchets,  the  Jirst  of  them  beginning  the  bar. ,  In  the  chorus 
which  follows,  upon  the  same  theme,  the  words,  <<  his  awful  thunder 
shakes  the  sky,"  are  judiciously  applied  to  a  fine  transition  from  D^ 
minor  into  B^  major,  at  the  8d  bar  of  page  40.  Throughout  the 
entire  movement  the  words  are  well  suited  to  the  composition ;  but 
the  word  <^  Amen"  is  repeated  at  the  conclusion  in  a  manner  almost 
ludicrous. 

Na.  7.  **  When  I  think  upon  thy  goodness,"  an  elegant  aria  of 
Haton,  perhaps  a  little  too  familiar  for  the  style,  to  which  the 
words  are  well  joined  in  sentiment  and  expression.  ^^  When  in  grief 
my  heart  was  broken,"  is  pathetically  given,  especially  when  the 
words  recur  the  third  time,  in  the  46th  page. 

No.  8.  Recitative. — The  words  "Thy  name  shall  be  called 
Israel,"  are  expressed  with  grandeur,  and  the  semitonic  modulation 
immediately  following  is  energetic  and  interesting,  applied  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence,  ^^  And  as  a  Prince  thou  hast  power  with 
God,  and  shalt  prevail  over  men." 

No. 9.. Chorus  of  Haydn,  in  the  free  style,  to  the  words  "For 
with  strength  he  girdeth  me^  and  giveth  them  the  shield  of  righteous- 
ness. Amen." 

The  plural  pronoun  "  them"  has  no  obvious  antecedent ;  the  repe- 
tition of  "me,"  instead,  would  render  the  sense  clear.  "  He"  (the 
Almighty)  "  girdeth  me  with  strength,  and  giveth  me  the  shield  of 
righteousness." ,  This  chorus  is  in  fugue,  well  chosen  for  the  words, 
upon  a  bold  and  animated  subject. 

Long  and  complicated  divisions  in  brisk  time  on  Amen  are  not 
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coDBktent  with  idea«  of  solemnity)  and  a  tolo  of  this  kind  has  a  fci* 
voloofl  effect.  In  the  51st  and  52d  pages  nineteen  ban  of  solo,  like 
solfeggi,  abounding  in  quavers,  are  given  to  the  soprano  voice  upon 
the  vowel  A,  and  eighteen  bars  of  the  same  description  in  the  56th 
and  57tb  pages.  We  may  observe  also,  that  the  modern  continental 
composers  are  remarkable  for  carrying  their  disscant  for  the  alto 
Yoices  very  high.  Jn  the  first  chorus,  ^^  Father  we  adore  thee,*^ 
and  in  the  chorus  we  now  survey,  C  and  D,  (the  third  space  and 
fourth  line  in  the  treble  staff)  are  frequently  given  as  prolonged  notes, 
and  are  certainly  beyond  the  ordinary  and  legal  extent  of  the  ge- 
nuine contra-tenor  voice.  Where  tones  of  this  altitude  are  em« 
ployed,  it  were  more  proper  to  term  the  part  a  second  treble,  or  mezzo 
soprano,  and  adopt  the  clef  appropriate  to  it. 

The  first  eight  bars  only  of  No.  1 1  are  announced  to  be  from 
Hatdh,  and  these  can  be  by  no  means  esteemed  among  his  happiest 
thoughts.  Upon  them  are  engrafted  however  a  tissue  of  threadbare 
passages  from  worn  out  dramatic  bravuras,  and  amongst  others  from 
Baaham's  polacca,  ^^  No  more  by  sorrow.^*  The  entire  composi- 
tion  is  in  the  very  worst  taste. 

No.  12.  Recitative.  "  Now  Israel  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord," 
&c.  and  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  <^  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have 
seen  thy  face  who  yet  dii  alive." 

The  author  has  given  true  pathetic  expression  (o  the  words, 
<^  Now  let  me  die,"  &c.  and  the  transition  from  the  melancholy  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  minor  mode  to  the  cheerful  one  of  tho«  major,  conveys 
the  sentiment  of  joy  that  Joseph  b  ^^  yet  alive,"  with  impressive 
effect. 

No.  13.  ^^  Hear,  O  thou  shepherd  of  Israel ;"  a  pretty  duo,  in  a 
calm,  smooth  style  of  movement.  In  bar  14  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
is  clumsily  disposed  of  The  harmony,  which  commences  in  page 
68,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  general  simplicity ;  and,  besides  its  pro- 
per defects,  b  deformed  by  the  very  important  omission  of  an  F 
natural  throughout  all  the  parts,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  the  five 
first  bars,  and  of  a  B  flat  in  the  second  bar  of  the  flute  line. 

No.  14.  Recitative.  "  Now  there  arose  a  new  King  over  Israel," 
followed  by  No.  15,  a  chorus  from  Uatdn  ;  the  words  to  whieh 
begin  as  Handel's  first  affecting  chorus  in  the  oratorio  of  Israel  in 
Egypt:  ^'  Then  Israel  sighed  in  bondage,  and  their  cry  came  up  to 
God."    Part  of  the  additional  words  are,  ^^  And  the  Lord  did  not 
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desert  them ;  and  in  p.  73  we  find,  ^^  No,  he  did  not  desert  thern-^ 
no,  no,  no."  This  employment  and  repetition  of  the  negative  par^ 
tide  18  not  in  good  taste,  but  has  a  pnerile  efiect.  Oar  great  Pur- 
CBLii,  it  must  be  owned,  has  manj  examples  of  it  in  his  secular 
songs,  and  even  there  it  often  becomes  ludicrous*  In  sacred  com- 
positions it  is  therefore  more  objectjionable. 

No.  16  is  a  most  elaborate  recitative  accompanied ;  the  words  of 
which  are  again  similar  to  those  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  where  someof 
the  chief  prodigies  are  recorded,  and  which  furnish  the  matter  of 
several  noble  chorusses.  This  identity  of  choice  in  selection  savours 
of  designed  competitorship.    We  subjoin  the  whole  passage : — 

<<  Then  sent  Moses  his  servant  whom  he  had  chosen,  to  shew  signs 
among  them;  and.  he  spake  the  word,  and  fire  and  pestilence  smote  • 
all  the  land.  But  as  for  Uie  people  of  Israel,  he  brought  them  out 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  led  them  through  the  deep.  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  pursued  them  with  horses  and  with  chariots  into  the  sea,  but 
the  sea  overwhelmed  them :  they  sunk  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.'* 

In  page  80,  the  melody  (in  andante  measure)  to  the  words,  ^^  He 
brought  them  out  with  silver  and  gold'*  is  singularly  happy  and 
beautifuL 

Handel's  expression  of  <^  He  brought  them  out,"  &c.  is  given  in  a 
bold  choral  fugue,  and  ^^He  led  them  througli  the  deep"  is  a  double 
chorus  in  fugue  of  tlie  most  sublime  and  erudite  complexion. 

The  pursuit  by  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  their  destruction  by  the 
overwhelming  waves  are  events  of  which  the  author  is  aware  that 
imitative  description  is  expected.  The  stringed  instruments  are 
made  to  proceed  in  a  rapid  descent  through  two  semitonic  octaves, 
and  the  words  "  They  sunk  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters"  have  an 
accompaniment  in  very  slow  time,  consisting  of  five  bars  in  arpe£:gio, 
the  violins  and  basses  pfoceeding  in  contrary  motion:  I'lie  state  o£ 
the  last  bar  but  one  is  totally  inexplicable,  as  the  chord  of  the  do^ 
minant  remains  throughout  the  violin  parts,  but.  changes  from  th«' 
dominant  to  the  tonic  m  the  bassoon  parts,  as  in  the  former  har.-^ 
The  D,  and  the  6  without  A^  in  the  last  bar  of  the  organ  part,  aro^ 
also  glaring  errors. 

As  all  the  recitatives  are  set  in  the  treUe  or  G  clel^  we  cannot 
readily  ascertain  wh^ec  the  attthor  designed  any  of  them  for  ai 
tenor  voice  s  if  the  present  recitative  be  intended  fot  a  soprano,  th& 
last  two  notes^  placed  under  three  added  lines  are  beyond  its  limit. 
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and  if  designed  for  a  tenor  the  case  is  (be  same,  as  no  tenor  voice 
(and  very  few  basses)  can  give  to  E  below  gamut  a  clear  intonation. 

No.  n,  a  chorus  from  Hatdn — is  a  spirited  and  brilliant 
movement.  The  accompaniment  is  in  semiquavers,  and  but  ill 
assorted  with  the  vocal  subject  which  is  fugue.  The  main  outline  is 
nervous  and  forcible,  but  we  should  almost  doubt  whether  the  accom- 
paniment is  exactly  as  Haydn  wrote  it. 

In  the  91st  page,  the  4th  bar  of  the  vocal  score  appears  in  a  state 
which  we  cannot  believe  Hatdn  ever  intended. 

In  the  same  page  the  junction  of  all  the  voices  in  unison  is  a  mag- 
nificent feature.  In  the  7th  bar,  of  the  same  page,  false  harmony  is 
produced  at  the  third  crotchet  in  the  bar,  4he  voices  having  the  triad 
of  the  dominant,  and  the  instruments  the  discord  of  I  at  the  same 
time.  This  choras  is  in  the  key  of  D  major;  the  preceding  recita- 
tive had  terminated  in  £  major;  and  the  sudden  removal  from  the 
key  by  a^diatonic  degree  is  extremely  harsh  and  extraneous. 

The  alto  part  is  set  tremendously  high  in  this  chorus ;  it  leads  the 
subject,  commencing  on  D,  (the  4(h  treble  line)  and  much  of  its  ge- 
neral progression  is  upon  lines  added  above  the  staff. 

No.  19.  A  chorus,  ^^  Arise  O  Judah,^*  from  Haydn  ;  alsonchear- 
ful  and  inspiriting  movement,  with  an  excellent  double  fugue,  be- 
ginning in  page  97,  upon  the  words  ^^O  praise  him  for  evermore, 
Amen."  In  page  101,  the  4th  bar  is  rendered  a  mass  of  confusion 
and  falsehood  by  the  notes  erroneously  given  to  the  alto  part,  and 
which  belong  to  the  next  bar  only,  whereas  in  the  4th  bar,  the  voice 
ought  to  be  silent  till  the  8th  quaver.  The  soprano  voice  is  carried 
up  twice  to  the  formidable  height  of  Bb  above  the  staff  in  bars  9, 
page  10  of  the  same  page,  and  the  counter-tenor  is  also  raised  to  an 
altitude  utterly  unattainable  by  any  male  voice. 

No.  SO.  Aria,  (first  eight  bars,  Haydn,)  ^^0  sing  praises  to  the 
Lord  with  cheerful  tongue ;''  this  is  far  from  a  happy  adaptation ; 
the  theme  of  the  movement  is  in  a  smooth  and  tranquil  style,  not 
expressive  of  exultation,  and  the  commencing  words  are  awkwardly 
distributed  among  the  melody.  The  word  <^  tongue,''  at  best  but 
an  unmanageable  monosyllable,  in  the  first  bar  of  page  104,  is 
drawled  through  a  minim  and  four  quavers.  In  the  next  bar  but 
one,  the  short  conjunction  and  has  seven  not^s  assigned  to  it.  In  bar 
4,  of  page  105,  a  shake  upon  the  word  ^^  power**  is  not  a  judicious 
embellishment,  and  an  offensive  harshness  occurs  in  the  last  bar  of 
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the  same  page.  Upon  the  word  ff  note'*  is  layished  a  great  profu- 
sion of  notes  in  pages  108  and  109; — ten  the  first  time,  fifteen  the 
second,  and  thirty  tlie  third.  This  air  is  also  of  immense  compass, 
and  as  a  whole  mast  be  acknowledged  to  possess  much  less  claim  to 
commendation  than  any  of  the  others.    The  words  are  wretched. 

In  the  lecitatire,  p.  Ill, at  the  sixth  bar,  the  natural  in  the* voice 
part  is  superfluous,  and  the  sharp  in  the  violin  part  is  falpe. 

The  air  (Larghetto),  No.  22,  is  of  a  very  heavy  cast,  containing 
very  Utile  of  interesting  transition.  The  progression  of  the  harmony 
through  six  bars,  beginning  at  the  sixth  of  page  llS,  affords  a  slight 
exception*  One  of  the  divisions  at  the  bottom  of  page  1 14,  is  taken 
froni  Ma  BCELLO*8  Psalm,  (appended  to  Qualanelanie)^  and  the 
repetition  of  the  words  *^  to  them^*^  in  the  next  page,  four  times,  is 
very  bad. 

No.  23.  Chorus  from  Hatdn.  <^  Now  elevate  the  sign  of  Judah.*^ 
The  chief  feature  of  which  is  joyous  and  enlivening.  The  voices 
lead  off  in  unison  with  imposing  effect;  and  the  contrast  in  the  soli 
parts  at  the  words,  ^^  O  desert  us  not,  O  Lord,'*  is  affecting.  A 
dotted  minim  b  applied  to  the  short  particle  ^^  not,'*  in  the  tenth 
bar  of  p.  1 17,  ^hich  if  sustained  for  its  prescribed  time,  changes  the 
sound  of  the  word  to  naughty  with  absurd  effect :  it  is  always  best  to 
apply  a  note  of  short  duration  to  a  short  word^  This  chorus  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  masterly  arrangement.  . 

No*  21.  Recitative.  ^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua."  An 
ingenious  composition  of  Femt;  in  the  score,  of  which  the  plates 
have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  voice  part  begins  in  the  key  of 
B|>,  but  neither  B  flat  nor  E  flat  is  inserted  in  the  line  belonging  to 
it  until  the  fourth  bar,'  although'  both  are  requisite  in  the  two  first 
bars.  In  the  124th  page,  at  the  tenth  bar,  one  of  the  most  offensive 
blunders  imaginable  occurs,  from  the  gratuitous  insertion  of  a  sharp 
'in  three  several  places,  and  a  false  chord  in  the  piano  forte  part. 

To  this  recitative  succeeds  another  short  one,  ^^  Who  can  withstand 
the  power  of  the  Lord,"  (No.  25)  introducing  No.  26,  a  quartette 
from  MozABT,  *^  Blessed  are  they  that  wait  for  him,"  a  simple  but 
elegant  strain  of  raielody,  to  which  the  tranquil  sentiment  of  the  words 
is  perfectly  suitable. 

No.  27.  Recitative— "The  host  of  Midian  prevailed,"  and  fol- 
lowed  by  the  concluding  chorus,  (No.  28,)  «  The  arm  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  them,"  from  Hatdn,  a  grand  movement,  commencing  in 
voi«.  J1I.  NO.  X.  .     H  h  r^  T 
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D  minor,  with  awful  wordsi,  applied  to  the  d^structiotfof  tbe  III- 
clianitcsy  and  prectKelj  coincident  with  the  intense! j  energetic  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  musical  composition.  Afterwards  follows 
a  consolatory  verse,  "  The  Lord  he  will  have  mercy  in  peace,  he 
keepetb  Zion,"  with  an  appropriate  change  of  style  in  the  najor. 
mode  of  F  for  30  bars ;  then  the  former  fulminating  subject  is  re- 
sumed for  48  bars  more,  and  again  the  welcome  contrast,  appearing 
now  in  the  major  mode  of  D,  which  is  continued  to  the  termination 
of  this  masterly  and  impressive  chorus,  and  with  which  this  first 
part  of  the  oratorio  concludes. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  we  have  noticed  only  a  few 
typographic  errors  in  146  pages,  whicii  may  ap|xfar  a  little  extra- 
ordinary to  any  accurate  musician  who  has  perused  the  score  of  the 
volume  with  close  attention.  We  are  compelled  by  truth  and  duty 
relactantly  to  acknowledge  the  cause. — Mistakes  of  the  press  were 
found  so  numerous,  that  to  have  particularized  them  individoally 
would  have  been  an  endless  task. 

The  praise  to  the  Editor  we  are  thus  afraid  must  be  limited  to  the 
design  of  giving  extended  publicity  to  valuable  parts  of  the  worka  of 
g^eat  composers,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  generally  knovrn  in  their 
original  shape,  for  the  execution  betrays  the  inadvertency  of  haste 
throughout — a  fault  we  are  quite  willhig  to  attribute  to  the  leal  of  this 
sincere  promoter  of  the  art. 

'  We  truit,  that  a  candid  admonition,  cordially  well  meant,  will  not 
be  ill  received,  and  that  whenever  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the 
oratorio  of  Judah  shall  appear,  a  more  tasteful  selection  of  words  and 
the  correct  arrangement  of  valuable  materials  will  secure  both  ap- 
probation and  encouragement  to  the  work. 


V      •>     IMLI^Ii^ 
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The  Scngtj  Dueisy  and  OleeSf  in  Shakespeare's  Play  of  Tzoelftk 
Night  /  the  Words  selected  eniirdj/  from  Shakespeare*s  Plays^ 
Poems\  and  Soffheis ;  the  Music  composed^  selected^  and  arranged 
for  the  Voice  and  Piano  Forte^  by  Henry  R.  Bishop^  Composer 
and  Director  of  the  Music  to  the  Theatre  Royaly  Cot^  Garden. 
London.    Goulding  and  Co. 

9o  much  has  already  been  8aSd  apon  the  subject  of  English  operas 
and  the  interspersion  of  music  into  Sbakespeare^s  plajs,*  that  iic 
mny  at  once  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the  pieces  before  us.  These 
are  not  we  think  of  a  common  order.  As  Mr.  Bishop  relaxes  in 
his  labours,  his  genius  and  his  reflection  increase  the  vigour  of  his 
style  and  the  felicity  of  his  choice  in  adaptatfon,  a  consequence 
which  is,  we  believe,  almost  the  necessary  result  of  rest  upon  minds 
of  any  natural  strength.  The  overture  is  perhaps  the  weakest  part 
of  the  whole,  being  remarkable  for  no  ))articular  feature.  The  first 
song  is  an  expressive  composition,  very  singular  in  its  structure, 
principally  so  perhaps  because  the  passages  have  little  apparent 
connection,  few  as  they  are.  The  second  piece  is  a  glee  for  five 
voices,  the  first  part  adapted  from  Kayenscroft,  (who 'wrote  in 
1614)  and  the  second  from  Morlev's  old  madrigal,  ^^  New  is  the 
numth  ofMayingy*^  written  in  1595. 

A  duet,  "  Orpheusj^  follows,  and  here  Mr.  Bishop  has  worked 
upon  his  own  plan  in  the  duet  ^^  As  it  felt  upon  a  dnyy'*  in  **  The 
Conned  1/  of  Errors  ;  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with  it  on  that  account, 
for  it  is  a  clever  and  original  strain  of  writing,  suited  to  tlie  air  of 
the  entire  comedy  and  its  appended  music. 

**  Come  o'er  the  BrooV^  is  Ford's  "  Since  first  I  saw  your  faccj^* 
and  the  third  movement  of  Da.  Callcott's  "  Mark  the  merry 
J?/oe*,"  comWhed.  Mr.  Bishop  has  however  put  a  very  pleasing 
accompaniment  for  the  Harmonica  to  the  last,  which  greatly  aug- 
ments  its  vivacity. 

The  glee  which  follows,  "  A  cup  of  wine^^^  sounds  crude  and 
coarse  after  the  light  melody  which  precedes.     How  much  more 
happily  bas    Eccles   treated  the  concluding  words,  **  Wine  gives 
the  slave  hisliberty;'  in  his  fine  old  duet,  «  Fill.fill]  att  the  glasses.'' 
*  In  oar  .second  volaipe,  at  pa^  347,  at|d  io  our  present  number. 

H   h  2 
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^'  Take  all  my  hves'^  owes  too  mach  to  the  latent  recollection  Mb. 
Bishop,  probablj  entertains  of  ^^  Where  fore  meet  maid  sighj/ousoy^ 
a  song  of  his  own.     But  it  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  air. 

Cesario  is  an  adaptation  of  Winter's  duct,  ^  Ti  teggOj  fahhrac* 
cioy  from  //  Raiio  di  Proserpina,  with  however  a  long  superadded 
cadenza,  in  duet,  which  is  somewhat  new. 

"  O  hy  riversf^  is  Wilson's  "  From  the  fair  Ijxoimanshore^\  with 
a  fallal  la  by  Saville,  "  O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  y^  is  just 
pretty,  but  it  is  certainly  not  improved  by  the  common  place  orna- 
meiits  the  composer  has  thought  right  to  affix  in  extra  sta&. 

^^  Crabbed  age  andyoutK^  is  so  strongly  associated  with  Stevens's 
captivating  glee  to  the  same  words,  that  Mr.  Bishop's  quaint  air 
does  not  produce  its  due  effect  perhaps.  This  song  too  is  deformed 
by  a  tawdry  accompanied  cadence.  We  admit  that  these  things  are 
purely  dran^atic,  but  still  they  are  encouragements  of  a  vitiated  taste. 
In  this  case  the  music  is  certainly  suited  to  the  words — thou  stayest 
too  long^  is  practically  true  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  the  worst  is 
that  which  appertains  to  the  composer  who  thus  plays  upon  the 
sense. 

By  far  the  best  song  in  the  piece  is  that  which  succeed^^  <^  Bid  me 
discourse ;"  and  indeed  it  is  so  excellent  that  in  oar  minds  it  far  ex« 
ceeds  any  thing  in.  its  kind  that  has  lately  appeared.  There  is  an 
airy  and  elegant  spirit  that  breathes  through  the  whole  extremely 
fascinating,  besides  which  it  is  not  less  chaste  than  expressive.  We 
have  heard  it  again  and  again  with  renewed  delight. 

The  next,  **  When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boyy''  i^  very  qnaint 
and  lively,  and  thus  the  music  concludes. 

From  our  detail  it  will  appear  that  there  is  but  little  of  absolutely 
new  matter,  but  what  there  is  appears  to  us  to  be  excellent ;  while  in 
the. adaptations  Mr.  Bishop  has  manifested  good  taste  by  choosing 
compositions  of  a  date  that  best  accord  with  the  manners  of  the 
drama  upon  which  his  selections  are  engrafted.  Such  substitutions 
however  continue  to  imply  that  pause  in  art  which  we  have  before 
remarked  and  endeavoured  to  account  for,  and  at  present,  unless  it 
be  in  the  natural  activity  which  succeeda  a  season  of  repose,  we  see 
no  cause  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  renovation  or  to  a  production  of 
operatic  power.  Late  evehts  may  perhaps  have  for  seme  time  a 
contrary  tendency. 

One  word  more.    We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  substitution 
of  the  bass  for  the  C  diefs  answers  the  intended  purpose  of  a  <<  read- 
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Ing  made  easy'*  to  the  tenor  singer j  while  it  impedes/ the  facility 
>vbich  the  constant  use  of  the  proper  character  nould  soon  com  pel  our 
idlers  to  acquire.  The  F  is  as  illegible  to  one  of  these  drones,  we 
imagine,  as  the  C  clef.  To  the  player,  in  this  instance,  it  aObrds  no 
help,  because  a  regular  piano  for te  part  is  appended. 


TxDO  Capricdos  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  Muxh  Ckmenli.    Op.  47. 
London,    dementi  and  Co. 

The  author  of  these  Capriccios  has  earned  the  title  of  a  classical 
composer  by  studies  as  severe  and  by  labours  as  long  and  as  successful 
as  any  writer  for  the  piano  forte  now  existing.  His  erudition  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  which  however  • 
is  always  held  subservient  to  the  strictest  laws  of  science.  This  may 
be  thought  high  praise,  but  it  cannot  be  esteemed  too  high  for  a  man  ' 
whose  first  production  may  be  dated  back  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  whose  latest,  even  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  contains  not  less 
fire  than  his  earliest.  Neither  years  nor  the  austerity  of  his  taste  have 
chilled  his  invention ;  on  the  contrary,  these  works  should  seem  to 
shew  with  what  amazing  fertility  he  has  learned  from  art  to  diversify 
his  materials,  and  with  the  theoretical  power  so  long  sought  in  vain 
by  the  alchemists  in  another  branch  of  science — to  re-producc  from 
the  same  few  elements  what  is  most  beautiful,  what  is  most  sterling* 

Ma.  ClembntTs  compositions  then  are  to  be  regarded  as  objects 
of  continued  contemplation  and  study,  for  every  bar  of  them  is  tfie 
result,  not  of  fancy  alone,  but  of  contrivance  and  artful  combination.. 
One  curious  design  pervades  the  whole;  anc^  to  make  this  design 
intelligible,  even  to  common  observers,  shall  be  our  endeavour.  To  ^ 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  who  are  yet  in  their  early 
course  of  instruction,  we  hope  to  make  our  article  particularly  valu- 
able, and  to  the  amateur  not  less  so,  by  the  insight  we  trust  it  may 
afford  into  some  of  the  genuine  laws  by  which  the  intellectual  and 
scienti6c  branches  of  composition  are  governed.  With  this  view  we 
shall  proceed  to  our  analysis. 

Capriccio  I  commences  with  an  Adagio  in  E  minor,  which  has- 
the  character  of  an  introductory  prelude.  In  the  fifth  bar  the  author 
announces  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  Allegro,  by  inversion  both  in 
treble  and  bass,  which,  after  some  modulation,  is  repeated  in  the 
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(eyeiit<?en(h  bar  witb  a  little  oroament.  In  page  3y  and  ijf  tb^  6rtl 
bar  of  the  third  scores  the  same  subject  is  resumed  in  B  niioor*  Jn 
page  4|  score  three,  after  various  modulations  a  passage  is  introduoedi 
of  which  the  author  avails  himself  with  great  success  ill  the  coYirse 
of  the  Allegro,  page  9,  and  which  he  works  with  admirable  skill  to 
the  end  of  the  Adagio. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Allegro  in  E  mirror ;  the  subject  is 
bold  and  energetic.  In  the  third  score  the  bass  takes  up  the  subject 
in  a  new  figure,  which  has  been  previously  announced  in  the  second 
score.  This  is  immediately  answered  bj  the  treble,  forming  an  in«. 
teresting dialogue;  the  author  carries  on  the  same  figure  to  the  end 
of  this  page.  The  sixth  page  commences  with  the  Paasetto,  which  is 
in  fact  the  subject  inverted.  In  score  6,  of  the  same  page^  the  subject 
is  resumed  in  its  original  form,  and  varied  hy  the  new  figure-dia- 
logue, above  alluded  to.  Upon  the  singing  part  of  the  bass,  in  pnge 
5,  score  4,  the  author  now  introduces  (page  7)  a  more  animated 
motion  of  the  treble,  modulating  info  the  key  of  B  minor,  whjch 
animated  motion  continues  to  the  second  score  in  page  8.  Here  the 
subject  is  again  resumed  in  B  minor  for  a  short  time,  from  whence 
the  modulation  conducts  to  the  key  ofD  major.  A  short  dialogue 
most  ingeniously  contrived  and  interspersed  with  rich  modulation, 
is  now  kept  up  for  eleven  bars  in  direct  and  inverted  motion,  which 
carries  him  with  a  few  brilliant  passages  to  the  dominant  of  D  minor. 
The  Passetto  is  here  again  resumed  in  D  major,  and,  aAer  a  few  mo- 
dulatiqns,  the  author  at  the  end  of  scored,  page  9,  arrives  at  the 
passage  previously  alluded  to  in  the  Adagio.  In  page  10  the  author 
again  takes  up  the  subject  as  treated  in  the  new  figure  in  score  S, 
pa^e  5,  with  augmented  vigour;  this  is  continued  through  the  whole 
of  page  11.  Tlw  brilliant  passage,  with  a  singing  bass  at  the  com- 
roencemrnt  of  |:ngc  8,  i^  now  resumed  in  the  key  of  £  minor,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  which  finishes  after  the  man- 
ner pf  the  ancients  in  E  with  a  major  third. 

The  third  movement  is  an  expressive  adagio  in  C  major,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  bass,  score  3,  in  four  parts,  the  coun- 
terpoint of  which  furnishes  the  author  with  a  double  counterpoint*  in 
score  5,  where  the  subject  is  taken  in  the  treble. 

^  As  we  write  for  all  classes  of  students,  our  more  learned  readers  will 
paru^»u  the  subjoined  short  definition  of  double  counterpoint  in  urum  tyronum» 
— ^When  a  part  is  set  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  inverted,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  upper  part  may  be  made  the  voder  one  or  the  noder  one  the  upper 
part^  it  IS  called  doiibU  anmieqwni. 
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In  tlw  iM  bar  of  seore  3y  the  treble  tlirealeDB  to  (akd  vp  the  tob^ 
jed  ngaln^  but  b^  a  niddea  rise  aikd  an.  intermediate  agreeable 
penage  the  ailther  comes  to  a  close*  The  subject  ia  now  resiimed  in 
double  counterpotnli  as  above  obseryed ;  and  tlie  author  then  pro- 
oeeds  tp  a  clesci  as  before.  An  expressive  and  melancholy  strain^  in 
C  miner,  is  here  introduced,  to  page  15,  score  2,  A  Da  Capo  of  (lie 
first  pari  now  folloirs,  but  with  some  Variation,  and  introducing  the 
double  edunierpoint  already  mentioned.  A  short  coda  concludes 
tbkfine  adagio^  in  the  dominant  of  E  minor.  The  finale,  lin  Allegro 
vivace^  is  in  £  minor.* -The  subject  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  aceoflah 
paniteeal  is  a  kind  of  tambourino,  or  what  the  French  call  Faux 
Bourdon. 

In  the  last  bar  of  page  17  the  author  introduces  a  new  subject, 
inalogous  to  the  first  with  regard  to  motion,  hi  £  major,  which  leads 
him  id  page  19  to  the  original  subject,  in  canone  ad  diapason,  at  the 
distance  of  two  bars.  In  this  excellent  canon,  which  is  formed 
entirely  upon  the  originlil  subject  of  £  minor,  Mr.C.  has  shewn  faiflt- 
self  master  of  that  great  and  rare  talent  of  combining  profound 
science  with  refined  taste.  AAet  the  canon,  he  again  takes  up  the 
above-mentioned  major,  which  is  variously  worked  to  the  end  of 
page  81,  when  a  suspension  takes  place.  At  the  coromencenlent  of 
page  S8  he  resumes  the  same  mHjor  in  a  more  anioMted  style,  with 
a  new  singing  passage  for  the  left  hand;  in  the  repetition  of  which 
he  introduces  H  double  Counterpoint  in  the  singing  notes  of  the  same 
hand.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  bar  but  oae  of  the  same  page,  he 
introduces  port  of  the  orig[inal  subject  in  the  major  key,  which  ho 
treats,  in  an  animated  maniter,  as  the  coda  of  (his  movement.  lit 
this  coda  the  mustoian  will  dbserve  a  vigorous  diahigue  between  the 
two  hands,  which  gives  great  eftct  id  the  conclusion. 

CAPaiGCio  Scommenoes  with  an  adagio  in  C  major  in  the  time  of  i 
which,  although  unusual  and  caprioious|  is  highly  fitted  for  thiis  species 
of  composition.  This  movement  may  be  considered  as  an  introduction 
•—the  style,  a  vision  or  dream  iil  which  the  authol*  wanders  most 
delightfully  through  various  keys,  abouitding  with  expectationa 
suddenly  checked  and  agreeably  renewed,  and  reposing  at  last  in  t  he- 
dominant  of  B  minori  prepares  for  bb  second  movement. 

The  2d  movement  is  an  Allegro  con  expressione  e  passione  in  B  minor,, 
and  curiously  begins  with  the  sharp  7  of  the  key,  as  Sbbastian 
Ba^h  has  begun  one  of  hii  fugnei.    After  establilbin|r  hu  auhjeet,  he 
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makes  an  interrapted  cadence  and  then  regumes  it  in  the  bass,  wiCh  a 
motion  of  quavers  in  the  treble.     At  the  third  and  ftfth  bar  of  the  third 
score  the  roost  interesting  part  of  the  subject  is  heard  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bass,  whilst  a  pleasing  roelodjr  is  carried  forward  in  the 
treble.     In  the  las^t  bar  of  the  fourth  score,  he  settles  in  the  dominant  of 
D  minor,  and  whilst  the  bass  proceeds  vigorously  in  quavers,  the 
interesting  part  of  the  subject  above  referred  to  is  carried  on  in  the 
treble  with  singular  skill  and  ingenuity.     Part  of  the  subject  is  next 
taken  in  I)  major,  which  leads  to  a  close  in  the  same  key*    The  left 
band  now  introduces  a  passage  analogous  to  the  original  subject, 
whilst  the  right  pursues  a  similar  motion  to  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  second  score,  page  26. — At  the  fifth  bar,  page  87,  the  left  hand 
continuing  its  passage^  the  author  super-add^  for  the  same  hand  the 
passage  previously  given  to  the  right;  whilst  the  right  proceeds 
playfully  by  contrary  motion ;  then  inverting  the  superadded  notes 
of  the  left  hand  with  thirds  in  the  treble,  and  answering  with  the  left 
in  contrary  motion,  he  glides  for  a  moment  into  E- minor  in  five  real 
parts,  which  brings  him  again  (oa  close  in  D.    The  above  ingenious 
passage  is  then  repeiited  for  six  bars;   at  the  end  of  the  fifth  of 
which  he  slides  again  into  E  minor.    At  the  sixth  bar  of  the  third 
score  he  forms  from  the  fourth  bar  of  the  second  score,  a  passage  in 
six  real  parts,  which  continues  for  six  bars.     Here  id  another  suspended 
cadence  in  D,  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  two  first  notes  of  the 
subject  which  are  twice  repeated  one  tone  higher,  and  naturally  lead 
him  to  the  half-close  in  F|  minor.   He  then  takesthe  second  part  of  his 
original  subject  in  the  bass,  embellished  by  an  ornamental  passage  in 
the  treble — ^tben  takes  it  up  in  the  treble  and  carries  th;  ornamental 
passage  to  the  bass,  at  the  fourth  bar  of  which  the  treble  goes  on  per  ' 
diminutionem.    Then  follows  a  suspension  on  the  chord  of  Bf  with 
a  diminished  seventh,  gradually  leading  to  a  suspended  close  in  Ff 
minor,  formed  on  the  striking  part  of  his  subject  employed  in  page 
S6,  at  the  head  of  score  four.    Then  after  a  little  modulation,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brilliant  passage,  he  threatens  another  close  in  which  he 
introduces  for  the  right  hand  the  passage,  page  27,  score  two,  bar 
four,  accompanied  by  running  notes  in  the  left  hand  imitative  of 
those  previously  used  in  the  right.    A  formal  cadence  now  fakes 
place,  succeeded  by  a  short  coda  which  brings  him  in  effect  to  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  although  not  marked  by  double  bars.    The 
original  subject  is  then  resumed,  followed  by  a  change  of  rich  modu* 
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lalion  of  the  filth  bar  of  score  five^  page  29,  when  he  repoies  on  the 
dominant  of  D  minor.    Here  follows  a  fine  elaborate  passage  in 
double  counterpoint,  formed  on  the  notes  before  so  frequently  alluded 
to  ;  but  per  augmentationem,  where  the  student  may  remark  the  two 
links  of  the  subject,  beautifully  combined  in  the  most  able  and  artful 
manner,  forming  curious  and   unrestricted  dissonances.    The  last 
note  of  page  29j  and  the  first  score  of  page  90,  treats  the  second  half 
of  the  preceding  passage  invertedly  in  crotchets,  which  is  imitated 
by  the  bass,  after  a  short  suspension,  taken  again  a  fourth  higher 
but  scientifically  abbreviated  at  the  latter  end.    After  carrying  on  the 
sentiment  with  varied  mmlulation,  the  author  now  reposes  on  the 
dominant  of  E  minor.     Here  the  passage  score  five,  page  S6,  is 
agreeably  resumed,  and  comes*  again  delightfully  upon  the  ear  after 
having  been  exhibited  in  such  varied  and  novel  forms.    The  materials 
of  the  first  part  are  somewhat  altered,  and  now  pursued  through  page 
50,  31,  and  part  of  32.    At  bar  two,  score  three  in  the -latter  page, 
the  four  first  bars  are  taken  invertedly  both  treble  and  bass^  but 
with  a  different  cadence.    A  striking  contrast  is  then  effected  by 
the  same  passage  in  double  counterpoint,  the  bass  being  three  octaves 
lower,  and  the  treble  one.    Then  comes  the  coda  which  is  worked  with  / 
inimitable  art;  the  bass  taking  and  repeating  one  bar  of  the  original 
subject,  whilst  the  treble  playfully  expatiates  abote.    At  bar  two, 
page  33,  the  right  hand  repeats  the  passage  an  octave  higher,  whilst 
the  left  has  for  its  foundation  the  above-mentioned  bar  of  the  subject, 
eombtned  with  the  notes  commencing  the  S2d  page.    This  move-    , 
ment  is  brought  to  a  termination  in  a  brilliant  and  effective  manner 
in  B  pajor. 

Without  analysing  almost  every  bar  of  this  admirable  movement 
it  is  impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  consummate  skill,  judg«  ^ 
ment,  and  science  with  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
rarest  excellence  for  those  who  Have  even  made  the  greatest  advance* 
mtnt  towards  the  perfection  of  their  musical  knowledge.  The  Adagto 
is  comprised  in  four  pages,  and  pages  of  greater  beauty  or  skill  it 
wonld  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  composi- 
tion I  though  fall  of  rich  and  elegant  effects,  it  is  so  admirably  con- 
atroctcd  for  the  hand,  that  few  performers  of  tolerable  proficiency, 
wrald  find  any  dtffi'cnUy  in  the  executive  parts— the  only  difficulty 
is  in  th«  style  which  is  of  the  highest  though  of  the  simplest  order* 

TOl..  III.   KO.  X.  I  i     ^ 
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The  first  party  which  is  repeated  with  some  ornaments^  is  contained 
in  eight  bars— tlic  second  part^  lil^ewLse  cepeated  with  ornaments,  is 
contained  in  twelve  bars — then  follows  a  minor  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, having  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  orchestral  music,  for  you 
seem  to  hear  the  violoncello  plajing  the  principal' melody,  to  (be 
riglU  hand  is  given  a  melody  of  a  playful  and  lighter  nature,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  richer  harmony  is  carried  on  below  the  violoncello 
part.  The  iqtroduction,as  it  were,  of  the  second  violin,  at  bar  I,  score 
3j  taking  the  ornamental  melody,  which  is  in  the  succeeding  bar 
taken  up  by  the  first  violin,  has  a  most  charming  effect.  The  last 
note  of  page  35  recommences  the  major  with  a  running  bass,  and  is 
carried  on  with  various  imitations  to  the  end  of  that  page,  the  last 
bars  of  which  naturally  fiow  into  a  rich  and  brilliant  coda,  which 
towards  the  latter  end  grows  into  greater  animation,  and  at  length 
subsides  and  reposes  on  the  dominant  of  A  minor^ 

The  last  movement  is  an  Allegro  Vivace  in  C  major,  full  of  life, 
play  fulness,  and  vigour — and  judiciously  terminates  a  work  requiriYig 
in  its  previous  movements  so  much  knowledge,  expression^  and  skill 
in  the  performer.  We  cannot  however  conclude  without  turning  the 
attention  of  the  musician  to  a  fine  episodejn  A  minor,  introduced,  in 
pageUO,  score  4,  which  is  skilfully  employed  to  bring  on  for  the  last 
tune  the  original  subject.  The  coda  beginning  at  |>ar  3,  score  3^  in 
the  last  page,  is  full  of  animation  and  vigour. 

After  so  particular  a  detail,  we  need  say  little  respecting  the  gene* 
lal  merits.  There  is  however  one  remark  we  must  make,  which 
applies  not  only  to  these  compositions,  but  to  many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  present  day. — The  notes  convey  scarcely  any  idea 
of  the  style,  i.  e.  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  author. 

The  art  of  practical  expression  is  now  so  highly  cultivated,  and 
great  players  mark  their  execution  by  such  infinitely  modified  and 
by  such  astonishingly  powerful  yet  minute  gradations  of  tone  and  of 
time,  that  the  characters  by  which  they  aim  at  pourtraying  the  true 
notion  of  the  sentiment  that  inspires  and  the  feeling  that  ought  (o 
accompany  their  passages,  are  feeble,  inefficient,  and  almost  des- 
titute, we  may  say  while  comparing  the  symbol  and  the  reality,  of 
meaning.  Nor  is  this  defective  nomenclature  confined  to  the  want 
of  signs  to  explain  the  elements  alone*  £very  great  master  has  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  manner,  peculiar  to  himself,  which  re- 
quires to  be  completely  apprehended  before  the  roerit»of  his  com- 
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poaitioii  can  be  perfectly  understood.*  We  therefore  submit  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  are  so  highly  gifted  in  practice, 
the  indispensable  necessity  there  is  for  an  endeavour  to  introduce  a 
ne\?  and  more  available  meihod  of  conveying  the  changes  of  expres* 
sion  tliey  use,  and  more  particularly,  as  Me  strongly  suspect  the 
licences  tliey  are  accustomed  to  employ,  come  under  the  head  of 
exceptions  rather  than  of  rules.  Without  paying  more  deference 
to  the  author  of  the  Capriccios  than  he  may  justly  demand,  we  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  one  now  alive  so  capable- as  Mr. 
Clbmenti  of  this  task;  and  we  again  as  formerly  t  urge  upon  his 
consideration,  the  service  he  would  render  to  his  art,  could  he  be  in- 
duced to  give  the  world  a  means  of  informing  with  his  own  spirit 
the  now  (comparatively)  lifeless  portraiture  of  strength  and  beauty. 


*  Upen  this  score  we  owe  Mr.  Kalkbrjenncr  an  acknowledgment,  which 
we  here  take  occasion  to  make,  and  ^hich  we  trust  he  will  receive  as  freely  as 
we  offer  it.  In  our  first  Tolume  we  spoke  very  disrespectfully  of  his  Essais  sur 
diffiartntes  Caraderes  pour  le  Piano  Forte, — We  haye  since  heard  Mr.  K. 
himself  perform  .these  works,  and  we  candidly  adniit  that  the  printed  copy  di^ 
not,  nor  does  not,  nor  cannot,  convey  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  compo'ier's 
Intentions  or  of  the  expression  he  gives  them,  which  is  as  Taried,  as  beautiftil, 
and  as  powerful,  as  can  be  conceived.  This  circumstance,  however,  marks 
not  only  the  necessity  for  a  more  complete  means  of  explication,  but  it  may 
tend  to  shew  that  players  of  such  uncommon  attainments  may  yevy  easily  de- 
■ceifc.  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  a  passage  by  their  powers  of  execution. — 
They  can  exalt  what  should  in  itself  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  small  estima- 
tion to  a  high  rank  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  mere  practical  power.  Here  then 
arises  a  new  distinction  out  of  the  prodigious  polish  to  which  art  is  now  car- 
ried, since  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  a  work,  one  must  be 
possessed  not  only  of  all  the  elements  of  fine  performance,  but  of  the  peculiar 
use  and  adaptation  the  composer  himself  makes  of  those  elements.  Such  how- 
ever must  be  the  consequence  of  the  vast  intellectual  progression  and  the 
minute  division  of  labour  ^^stowed  upoh  art,  we  of  this  age  have  lived  to 
witness.  And  though  we  cannot,  nor  we  would  not  if  we  could,  stay  thp 
march  of  miud,  we  ip^y  yet  perhaps  almost  lament  that  it  has  gone  so  far. 

+  Vol.  1,  i>a^5S0. 
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A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalm  Tunesy  sung  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Jsj/lum  for  Female  Orphans j  composed^  selected^  and  arranged^  with 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte^  hy  Wm.  Horsley^  - 
Mus.  Bac.    Oxon.    The  profits  of  the  work  are  applied  to  the ' 
funds  of  the  Institotion.     London.     Clementi  and  Co. 

We  have  already  exhausted  nearly  all  we  have  to  say  upon  the 
.  style  of  sacred  compositions  adapted  to  the  ordinary  service  of  our 
parish  churches,  in  a  preceding  article  of  this  number.     We  have 
however  in  the  work  before  us  an  illustration  of  the  principles  there 
laid  down,  not  only  as  applied  to  psalmody,  the  particular  object  of 
that  enquiry,  but  also  as  they  regard  a  species  of  writing  which 
ascends  a'  degree  in  the  scale.    For  the  construction  of  the  Hymn 
admits  of  a  freer  expansion  of  thought  and  of  the  materials,  upon 
which  the  composer  works.    The  limitations  are  neither  so  strict  as 
to  measure  or  to  matter  as  in  the  psalm.    More  variety  is  indeed  both 
allowed  and  expected.    The  capital  requisite  still  however  must  be 
.the  austere  chastity  of  mind  that  is  alone  able  to  apprehend  how  en- 
tirely in  this  mode  of  writing,  the  subject  b  indebted  to  simplicity  for 
its  highest  and  most  perfect  qualities.    But  to  reach  this  true  sub- 
lime, the  manner  must  be  also  graceful,  flowing,  and  dignified,  (cir« 
cumstances  which  are  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  notion  of  sim* 
plicity,)  and  to  this  end  the  mdodies  chosen  must  be  pare  and  de» 
vated,  the  harmonies  natural  and  rich,  the  transitions  (generally 
speaking,)  easy  though  various  and  effective.    These  attributes  can 
^  only  pertain  to  a  vigorous  understanding,  ^rhose  wholesome  taste  is 
not  alone  unvitiated  by  acquired  appetites,  but  supported  by  the  con- 
tinual contemplation  of  the  solid  grandeur,  the  sober  magnificence, 
and  the  just  expression  of  the  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  writing. 
Of  the  possession  of  so  sound  a  mind,  the  compositions  of  Mft.  Hobs- 
let,  in  whatever  manner  th^  are  written,  have  always  given  direct 
proof,  and  the  present  publication  will,  we  think,  establish  not  les^ 
satisfactorily  the  eflfects  of  such  a  direction  of  study  as  that  we  have 
just  described. 

We  consider,  we  say,  the  hymn  as  one  remove  above  the  plainest 
kind  of  composition,  the  psalm-tune ;  and  as  rules  a(e  only  authorities 
drawn  from  the  models  of  those  writers  who,  hj  universal  consent. 
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ire  admitted  to  faavc  raiehed  the  higbest  degrees  of  excellencei  it 
may  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  the  design  of  sach  compositions,  if  we 
endeavour  to  ascertain  from  those  before  us,  which  cann')t  be  denied 
the  rank  of  classical  productions,  the  nature  and  qualities  that  ought 
to  distinguish  the  species.  Purity  and  unity  of  design  are  the  first  re- 
quisitefr*-by  which  we  mean  that  nothing  should  be  given  to  extrane- 
ous ornament,  but  the  whole  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  genoine 
attributes  of  fine  expression — upon  energetic,  flowing  and  simple  me- 
lody— the  intervals  generally  being  close  and  smooth,  the  transitions 
few  and  natural,  the  time  never  greatly  accelerated  or  indeed  widely  de- 
parting from  that  ^^even  step  and  musing gait^*  which  the  subliAnest  of 
our  poets  attributes  to  the  personification  of  our  sublimest  sentiments 
and  aflfections.  Whenever  the  passion  rises  to  religious  fervour  and 
thanksgiving,  or  sinks  to  the  sincerity  of  humble  sorrow  and  impre- 
cation, the  same  dignity  should  be  preserved.  Such  emotions  admit 
of  no  violence,  but  even  the  strongest  are  tempered  by  a  certain  con- 
sistent respect  to  object,  place,  and  person.  Hence  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  clear,  full,  and  fervent,  but  there  is  not  a  note  without 
its  meaning.  Changes  of  time  and  measure  are  of  course  admissible 
with  changes  of  sentiment — ^tbese  serve  as  light  and  shadow;  but 
whatever  the  transition,  the  repose  (to  speak  the  language  of  the  sister 
art,)  ought  never  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed.  Whenever  passion  re- 
quires to*  be  heightened  beyond  the  natural  force  of  energetic  melody 
and  diction,  the  elevation  is  efiected  by  harmony  or  by  accompani- 
ment; but  such  accessions  must  come  in  grave  and  learned  dress. 
We  observe  that  the  melody  is  principally  supported  by  sustained 
tones^  aiid  the  intervals  strengthened  and  connected  by  retardations, 
having  the  eflect  of  long  appogiatoras,  which  are  seldom  introduced 
without  heightening  the  expression.  Any  passage  approadiing  to  a 
division  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  admissible  only  to  illustrate  some 
peculiar  effisct.*  As  the  hymn  is  commonly  intended  for  unisonous 
performance,  the  compass  often  notes  is  rarely  exceeded,  the  modu- 
lation is  natural,  and  by  no  means  iVeqnent  or  crowded,  and  the  har- 
mony rich  and  clear.    In  some  instances  a  florid  bass  is  introduced, 

*  In  Dr.  Arwold's  Hymn,  ^^OGod  how  worlds  on  worlds  prodaimj"  there 
is  a  felidtons  example  upon  the  words,  ^'Ih  ceaseless  order  movey**  (p^e  84,) 
hut  we  think  a  slight  recognition  of  the  same  passage  upon  the  next  page  b 
faulty,  though  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  art  which  composers  avail  them- 
selves of,  ia  recidling  agreeable  images,  and  in  working  upon  them. 
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to  bestow  energy  Tind  motion -with  admirable  utility.*  Such  appear 
to  oar  minds  to  be  the  general  laws  that  govern  this  beautiful  kind  of 
writing;  the  study  of  which,  we  should  imagine,  would  form  a 
fineground«work  for  real  grandeur  in  vocal  expression,  by  inculcating 
at  every  step  reliance  on  the  elements  of  the  great  style  alone. 

The  Collection  consists  of  tw6nty-four  Hyms,  and  the  Appendix 
of  twenty-four  Psalm  Tunes.  Of  the  Hymns  two  are  by  Dr.  Ab? 
NOLD,  one  from  Plettel — there  is  one  from  each  of  the  following 
authors:  Messrs. Walmis LET,  Riley,  Bauthelemon,  Burrowes, 
Webbe,  Jun.  W.  LiNLEY,  and  Miss  Savage;  six  are  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  Editor  from  anonymous  sources,  and  eight  are  from 
his  own  hand.  The  Psalms  are  principally  selected  and  arranged 
for  two  voices. 

In  this  selection  the  old  favourites,  the  Easter  and  Evening  Hymas 
will  of  course  be  found,  and  in  his  adaptations  Mr.  Horsley  avails 
himself  of  the  known  and  admired  air,  Adestejidelesy  with  one  or 
two  others  of  almost  equal  celebrity.  He  has  not  been  wanting  in 
justice  to  his  cotemporaries,  for  those  he  has  inserted  do  great  honour 
to  the  names  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  scarcely  know  which 
to  prefer,  as  each  has  its  separate  and  appropriate  beauties^-  Con^ 
faith  divine  and  Mr.  Linley's  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  most  mo- 
dern manner,  while  Mr.  Walmisley,  Mr.  Webbe,  and  Mr.  Bqr- 
aowES  have  almost  equal  claims.  Indeed  as  a  whole  we  hardly 
ever  met  with  a  work  so  generally  near  the  standard  of  excellence. 
We  can  make  only  one  objection,  which  is  to  the  stjle  of  the  Hallc* 
lujah  in  Barthelemon's  *^  Eternal  source  of  every  joy.^^  It  is  novel, 
and  as  it  appears  to  us  weak  in  effect,  failing  chiefly  in  account  of 
its  dance-like  (though  not  ungraceful)  motion. 

Mr.  Horslby's  own  compositions  and  the  parts  appended  are 
^certainly  very  beautiful,  because  very  simple,  melodious,  and  en- 
riched  by  clear  harmonies  in  the  same  sound  taste.  Yet  his  chief 
merit  above  his  companions,  in  this  publication,  resides  in  the  neces- 
sary station  of  command  and  responsibility  he  takes,  for  we  mast 
repeat  the  style  is  remarkably  sustained  and  equal  throughout.  Mr. 
H.  and  his  friends  will  therefore  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having 
justly  contributed  to  a  production  in  which  they  maintain  the  cha* 
racier  of  brothers,  alike  devoted  to  the  common  objects  of  their  la- 

.  *  Sec  Mr.  Horslfa's  Hymn  "/»  eariy  years,''  page  80,  and  again  p.  19. 
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bours;  and  when  science  thus  ministers  to  charity,  it  is  a  temper 
and  a  praise  well  fitted  to  the  good  work.  We  trust  the  noble  insti- 
tution, for  whose  benefit  and  adi*ancement  the  book  is  publifthed, 
will  derive  some  pecuniary  advantage  from  so  excellent  a  perform- 
ance, and,  in  our  earnest  wish  to  forward  this  object,  we  cannot  urge 
a  better  or  a  sounder  argument  than  to  recommend  the  Hymns  as  an 
admirable  solace  to  those  pious,  minds  who  employ  music  as  the 
vehicle  or  the  assistant  of  devotion,  and  as  the  amusement  of  their 
serious  moments,  at  the  same  time  that  the  introduction  of  second 
parts,  adapts  them  to  the  domestic  practice  of  music.  Nothing  can 
be  more  suited  to  extend  the  range  of  devout  satisfactions  then  Ma. 
HoRsLET^s  Asylum  Hymns,  while  the  purchaser  will  have  the  ad* 
ditional  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  contributing  an  alma,  to 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  our  multiplied  charities. 


How  sweet  is  the  Hour;  a  ballad^  composed  by  George  Goss.  Lon- 
don.    Phillips  and  May  hew. 

0/  came  ye  6*er  the  barren  Moor;  by  George  Goss*  London* 
Phillips  and  Mayhew. 

A  Nosegay  once  of  varied  Flowers;  a  ballad^  by  Lewis  Leoni  Lee. 
London.    Phillips  and  Mayhew. 

Dear  Harp  of  sweet  Erin;  by  Barnard  Lee.  London.  Phillips 
and  Mayhew. 

Mio  Alma^  Farewell;  by  John  Emdin^  Esq*  London.  Phillips 
and  Mayhew* 

No  dearer  Moments  ere  can  flow;  by  John  Bamett.  London. 
For  the  Author. 

Takcy  oh!  take  those  Lips  away ;  a  song,  by  Pio  Cianchettini.  Lon- 
don.   Mitchell. 

We  here  present  our  readers  with  the  titles  of  an  unconnected 
series  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  rising  from  a  degree  below  mediocrity  to 
an  elevation  considerably  above  that  region  of  indiflference.  All  4ge8| 
sexes,  and  conditions  now  sing;  it  is  therefore  perhaps  necessary  to  . 
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hit  the  kfel  of  every  capacity— «  reaaoo  all  «Qfficieat  why  ballads 
of  high  and  low  degree  should  be  written,  published,  and  reviewed. 

Mr.  Go88*s  will  probably  be  esteemed  simple  and  pretty  by  very 
young  Iadie8»  Bla.  L.  L.  Leb^s  is  upon  the  old  but  not  yet  worn-out 
image,  the  Rose  and  the  Thorn — Fair  Lady  and  &lse  Swain ;  it  is 
faowe?er  the  lover  that  complains  of  his  own  perfidy  in  this  instance. 
There  is  melody  and  a  running  accompaniment  to  recommend  it. 
Ma.  B.'Lbb*s  ballad  begimi  with  the  notes  of  The  last  Rose,  of 
Smmmer,'  but  it  is,  we  think,  an  agreeable  song,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended both  by  its  being  new,  and  on  the  score  of  its  proper  merits. 

Mb.  Emdin's  ANo  Alma  is  of  a  still  higher  order,  and  it  has  ex* 
pressive  passages  aceording  with  the  sentiment,  particularly  the  last 
repetition  of  "  Mio  Almay  fareweU.^^ 

The  two  last  of  the  list  are  however  raised  by  a  vast  removeabove 
the  rest.  Ma.  Babnbtt  sets  to  work  like  a  mind  of  power.  His 
song  is  not  only  imaginative,  but  conducted  upon  the  principles  of 
good  taste.  The  first  part  is  sustained,  flowing  and  expressive* 
We  do  not  however  quite  like  the  descent  and  rising  of  a  seventh 
upon  the  word  blossoms;  but  the  last  strain  of  this  movement  is 
excellent  and  beautiful.  The  changes  of  key  and  the  modulation, 
ysfitb  the  entire  structure  both  of  the  melody  and  accompaniment 
that  succeed,  ako  indicate  a  strength  of  thought  that  is  not  toi  be 
satisfied  with  ordinary  trains.  As  a  whole  the  composition  is  very 
creditable  to  Ma.  Barnett. 

Ma*  CiANCHBTTiNi's  song  makcs  us  regret  that  he  has  selected 
words  which  we  are  apprehensive  will  operate  against  the  general 
reception  of  this  spirited  and  elegant  canzonetta.  The  passages^are 
fanciful,  graceful,  and  beautiful.  The  accompaniment  (M  and  at- 
tractive. But  the  words  ((hough  Shakspeare*s)  contain  indelica- 
cies of  allusion,  which  in  this  refined  age  will  hardly  be  tolerated. 
We  lament  this  exceedingly,  for  Mr.  Ciancubttini  obviously^  by 
the  sources  to  which  he  applies  (Milton  and  Shakspeare)  for  the 
groundwork  of  his  productions,  entertains  an  elevated  and  a  right 
notion  of  the  aims  of  a  composer  in  his  aspirations  after  fame.  We 
conceive  also  from  bis  musical  style,  that  he  lias  studied  the  elegan- 
cies of  modern  art  with  considerable  advantage. 
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Ever  true;   a  duetj   composed  hy  ^John  EnuBnj   Esq.t    London. 

Phillips  and  Maybew. 
InCeKa's  face;  a  duet  J  composed  by  S.  Webbejun.   London.    Chap« 

pell  and  Co. 

Really  good  duets  are  the  tilings  in  ivhich  the  English  composers 
excel  the  least ;  indeed  so  deficient  are  we  in  the  species  of  this 
genus,  that  we  are  totally  without  many  that  afford  the  highest  gra- 
tification to  our  modcb  in  musical  writing,  the  Italians  and  the 
Germans.*  AH  ive  possess  are  principally  in  two  styles,  the  dramatic 
and  that  of  (he  old  canzonett  writer,  Trayers.  We  have  here  one 
in  each.  Ever  true  is  in  the  genuine  English  stage  or  English 
garden  manner,  which  will  not  perhaps  recommend  it,  except  to 
those  who  are  content  with  light  and  pleasing  and  somewhat  gaudy 
melody— for  there  is  something  for  shew.  We  think  however  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  most  of  the  same  kind  that  have  obtained  an  ex* 
tensive  sale.     Ever  true  Is  for  soprano  and  tenor. 

Mr.  Wbbbb's  n  in  the  manner  of  the  older  and  vastly  better 
school.  The  poetical  subject  is  very  quaint-— a  dispute  between 
CcKa^s  lips  and  eyes  for  the  supremacy  in  beauty,  and  the  nHisical 
division  is  iato  three  movements.  The  style  b  well  suited  to  the  age 
of  the  verses,  and  it  affords  an  agreeable  and  a  classical  addition  ta 
eur  very  scanty  stock.    It  is  foe  tenor  and  bass.  v 


*  Attempts  have  been  frequently  made  to  adapt  Italian  music  tolQagtish 
words,  either  by  entirely  new  poetry  or  by  translation — never  howeyer  very 
SQCcessfuHy.  The  best  way  is  perhaps  to  print  both  in  English  and  Italian  in 
SQch  cases,  as  has  been  done  ui  Pucitta's  Serbami  il  prima  affetto — Change 
not  from  me  th^  hoe;  Bella  e  il  matttno  albore — Sweet  is  the  marmng  gale; 
Lttsmghevole  speransa^Cheering  hope;  and  the  very  beaatiful  duet  of  Fio« 
EAVAMTi,  Perdona  vi  Medo-^Your  pdrdon  afford. 


TOL.    III.    NO.   X.  K  k 
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Sixteen  select  Movements j  in  Scorey  from  the  classical  Compositions  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  Schools  ;  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  musical 
Composition ;  arranged  with  brief  Remarks^  Explanations^  and  an 
Appendix^  by  J.  Marshy  Esq.    London.     Chappell  and  Co. 

Our  duty  with  regard  to  this  judicious  compilation  is  almost  con- 
fined to  allotting  a  brief  space  to  the  enumeration  of  its  contents,  for 
the  Author  has  taken  the  task  out  of  the  Reviewer's  hands  by  a  pre- 
face in  which  he  gives  a  sufficient  analjsis  of  the  selections  he  hat 
made.  A  name  so  respectable  in  science  as  his  own  will  be  a  war- 
rant for  the  utility  and  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  of  which  he  thus 
describes  the  objects : — 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  generally  allowed  that  nothing  can  be  more 
improving  to  a  young  musical  composer,  than  to  peruse  the  works 
of  eminent  masters,  in  score.  In  vocal  music  there  is  indeed  ira 
want  of  such  works,  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  wUh  multitudinous 
collections  of  anthems,  madrigals,  glees,  &c.  being  always  published 
in  score.  In  instrumental  music,  however,- this  is  not  the  case^  as, 
except  the  scores  of  Handel's  overtures  (published  with  the  orato* 
ribs),  the  sonatas  of  Corblli,  and  the  scores  of  his  and  some  of 
Gbminiani's  concertos  (now  out  of  print  and  diticuhly  met  with) 
I  know  of  no  other  instrumental  works  of  the  old  masters  printed  in 
that  form  ;  and  of  the  moderns  none  at  all,  except  some  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  by  Cianchbttini  and  others,  and  some  of  his 
quartettos,  published  at  Paris,  in  small  pocket  volumes.  The  ex- 
pence  however  of  these  symphonies  in  score  is  so  great,  that,  except 
some  copies  used  by  the  conductors  of  the  Philharmonic  and  other 
concerts  of  modern  music,  they  are,  I  believe,  mostly  confined  io  the  * 
cabinets  of  the  curious;  and  after  all,  they  furnish  the  student  with 
only  one  particular  species  of  composition. 

^^  It  has  since  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  more  useful  work 
of  this  kind  might  be  furnished,  and  at  a  murh  smaller  expence,  by 
selecting  particular  movements  from  different  composers,  of  both  the 
'antient  and  modern  schools,  a  specimen  of  which  is  accordingly 
exhibited  in  the  following  pages;  each  of  which  movements  I  shall 
accompany  with  such  remarksaud  observations  as  may  seem  natural." 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  main  features  of 
each  of  the  subjects  selected,  which  are  from  Corblli,  Geminiani, 
Abel,  Bach,  Van  Maldere,  Haydn,  Sacchini,  and  Plbybl  : 
To  these  are  appended  some  of  the  Editor^s  own  compositions. 

Mr.  Marsh's  analysis  comprehends  the  peculiarities  of  each 
piece,  and  explains  the  ^re|uon  why  it  has  been  chosen.    These  re- 
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markt  will  inak^  the  work  valuable,  and  as  we  hail  with  true  satis- 
faction every  iMidraviinr  to  unite  Literature  with  Music,  in  tiie 
conviction  tlutt  uothiug  will  so  greailj^  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science  and  tiie  character  of  its  professors,  we  have  the  more 
pleasure  in  recoiiimeuding  Ihe  book  to  the  notice  of  students. 


Three  Sonatinas^  composed  for  the  Piano  ForUj  hy  Joseph  De  Pinna. 

London.     Clementi  and  Co. 
Montpelier^  a  Rondo  for  the  'Piano  Forie^  hy  William  Fish,     London. 

Balls. 
Merch  Megan,  afavourile  Welch  Air,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano 

Forte^  by  Philip  Knapton.     London.    Goulding.&  Co.  and  Chap- 
pell  &  Go. 
An  old  favourite  Air^  with  Variations^  for  the  Piano  FortCj  by  W.  H. 

Cutlery  Mus.  Bac  Oxon.    London.     For  the  Author. 
ThemOf  con  Variazioniy  by  C.  S.  Cobham.    London.     For  the  Author, 

by  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
Fantasia^  for  the  Piano  Forte^on  Di  Tanti  Palpitiy  by  Pio  Cianchetlini. 

London.     Mitchell. 

Ma.  Db  Pinna^8  Sonatinas  are  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  kind, 
for  very  joung  players.  Thry  are  full  of  melody  and  motion. 
Tnere  is  nothing  now  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  publications,  except 
that  tiiey  afford  variety.  Novelty  of  construction  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion*    Montpelier  is  also  a  light  pretty  little  piece. 

Mr.  Knapto^^s  Merch  Megan  is  principally  made  upon  the  most 
hacknied  forms.  The  moment  you  have  looked  at  the  first  bars  of 
the  variation  you  have  seen.tothcendof  it,  the  rest  being  merely  the 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  so  many  notes  higher  pr  lower  in  this  or 
that  k^y.  But  the  seventh,  though  obnoxious  in  a  good  measure  to 
the  saqneTeniark,  has  yet  singing  passages  that  point  out  Mr.  Knap* 
TON*s  real  line  of  talent— vocal  composition.  The  charm  is  broken 
in  th^  aes^t  variation^  and  we  have  triplets  again,  and  other  ^^  set 
terni8,^'to(becfid. 

K  k  2 
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Mr.  CuTLBRlias  made  his  variations  much  more  agreeable  bj  giv-. 
ing  them  national  characters.    The  piec^  is  very  simply  constructed. 

Mr.  Cobham's  is  in  a  better  because  a  purer  and  less  common 
style  than  the  other,  yet  it  makes  no  pretension.  It  depends  wholly 
upon  the  power  of  expression,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  esteem 
it  likely  to  furnish  a  good  exercise. 

^The  Faniasia^hy  Mr.CianchettinIjIs  upon  Rossini's  air  "  Tu 
eke  accendiy^  so  often  made  the  theme  of  piano  forte  lessons.  The 
introduction  is  sprinkled  with  brief  notices  of  the  air,  which  appear 
and  disappear  again  as  suddenly,  to  make  way  for  brilliant  illustra* 
trations,  to  which  indeed  the  whole  sonata  is  devoted.  Mr.CiAN- 
CHETTiVi's  imagination  is  very  vivid  and  full,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
more  florid  or  requiring  lighter  and  more  delicate  touching  than 
this  Fantasia.  By  one  possessed  of  this  particular  requisite,  we 
think  much  effect  may  be  extracted  from  the  composition;  yet, 
though  as  completely  covered  with  notes  as  the  paper  can  well  be, 
such  a  performer  will  find  little  that  is  re/illy  difficult.  Tiie  player 
may  skim  along  like  the  Yolscian  CamtVib,  gaining  equal  honour  for 
herself  and  for  the  composer.  * 


La  Gazza  Ladra^  Melodramma  in  due  atti;  Die  Diebesche  elsfer^ 
von  J .  Rossini.    Prcis  Bonn  und  Coin  bei  N.  Simrock. 

Two  circumstances  have  excited  our  attention  to  this  production  : 
First,  its  having  been  selected  for  the  re-opening  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  under  a  new  lessee  and  a  new  direction  ;  and  secondly,  the 
growing  fame  of  its  author,  combined  with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
work,  which  has  been  esteemed  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Rossini. 

The  Italian  opera  is  now  become  as  much  an  article  of  necessity 
to  the  world  of  fashion  and  of  taste  in  this  country,  as  a  house  or  a 
carriage.  Yet  at  the  premature  close  of  the  last  season,  the  conflict- 
ing claims  which  the  equity  of  law  and  the  law  of  equity  had  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  terminate  the  embarrassments  of  the  property, 
seemed  well  nigh  to  have  thrown  such  permanent  impediments  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  as  would  preclude  the  possibili^  of 
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again  opening  the  theatre,  until  the  Gordian  knot  Bhould  have  been 
cut  by  some  shariier  instrument  than  justice  had  yet  employed.  A 
temporary  expedient  for  public  gratification  has  however  been  hit 
upon,  and  Mr.  Ebbrs,  an  opulent  bookseller  in  Bond-street,  who 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  property* 
boxes  for  some  years,  has  become  the  lessee  for  one  season.  There 
were  two  things  wanting  to  this  arduous  undertaking — responsibility 
and  talent.  Mb.  Ebers  therefore  wisely  attached  M'n.  Atrton  as 
his  coadjutor,  who  might  take  upon  him  the  entire  musical  and 
dramatic  direction.  This  gentleman^s  ability  stands  upon  the  double 
proof  of  having  conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  in  the 
annals  of  the  Opera,  and  o/a  legal  decision  in  his  favour  against  the 
then  Manager  for  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  given  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  .highest  testimony  that  could  be  adduced.  Professors 
and  other  characters,  whose  taste,  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
general  respectability  were  all  of  the  first  kind,  spontaneously  and 
anxiously  came  forward  to  support  Mr.  Atrton^s  claim  by  (he 
most  gratifying  evidence  t6  the  intellectual  powers  and  attainments, 
the  scientific  skill  and  the  urbanity  of  manners,  that  peculiarly  fit 
him  for  this  difficult  office. — These  two  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
in  again  opening  the  house,  against  obstacles  that  would  have 
appalled  the  courage  and  daunted  the  perseverance  of  most  men. 
They  have  moreover  obtained  the  paironage  of  the  world  of  fashion ; 
they  have  reassembled  a  disorganised  body  of  near  400  discontented 
members  and  the  list  of  performers  equals  probably  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  in  point  of  character,  numbers  and  expence,  all  former 
arrangements. 

An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  energy  and  spirit  with 
which  the  new  management  is  conducted,  from  the  list  which  we 
subjoin.  Excellence,  novelty,  and  Tariety  are  sought,  and  public 
opinion  is  conciliated  by  the  boldness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
new  proprietor  enters  upon  the  undertaking,  kiitx  LaGazzaLadra^ 
SiQNORA  Marinoni,  a  contralto  new  to  the  stage,  appears  in 
Tcncredi.  It  is  also  in  contemplation,  we  understand,  to  engage 
Madame  Albert.  Rossini^ s  opera  of  //  Turco  in  Italia^ 
Don  Giotannij  and  Mozart^s  L'* enlevement  du  Sercul^  will  pro* 
bably  be  brought  forward.  To  these  performers  are  to  be  added 
Mbsoambs  Gamporese,  Yestris,  SiGNORA  Mori,  Madame 
RoHZi  DB  Bboni  (prima  donna  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Paris,)  Sio* 
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Noms  CuRiONi  (primo  t^ore  at  the  Theatre  of  Ban  CarUi|  Naples, 
and  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  Barcelona,)  Torri,  Begrez,  Ambro- 
GETTi,  Angrisani,  Placgi,  Paoi.o  de  Vi  lle  (pfimoi^asso  can- 
tanteat  the  Opera  Buffa,  Naplos,)  Signor  de  Begni  (primo  buffo 
coroico  e  cantante,  at  the  Italian  Theatre  Royal,  Paris,)  Riombro, 
Di  Giovanni,  Morandi.  The  chorus  consists  of  thirty-six 
voices. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Rossini  and  his  opera,  and  prefix  a  de- 
scription of  this  popular  composer  by  way  of  a  portrait*frontiiipieoe 
to  ouf  remarks  upon  his  work.  His  person  is  stout,  his  head  and 
limbs  are  large;  he  is  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  rather  above  the 
middle  stature.  His  features  are  not  particularly  fitriking;  his  eyes 
are  hazel,  and  dull  rather  than  brilliant;  his- forehead  broad  and 
elevated,  but  the  contour  of  this  important  seat  of  talent  is  rather 
sloping  backward  than  arched.  He  is  affable,  easy,  fond  of  dis- 
cursive conversation,  and  values  himself  rather  u|!>on  his  other  qua- 
lities than  upon  his  musical  fame  or  attainments.  He  seldom  writes 
till  urged  by  as  much  necessity  as  the  prospect  not  the  pressure  of 
actual  want  of  money  occasions,  and  then  with  prodigious  facility. 
When  his  mind  is  warmed  with  exercise  his  ideas  flow  so  fast  that 
he  frequently  turns  ^rpm  one  subject  to  another,  adapting  the  suc- 
cession to  various  compohitions.  It  seems  as  if  while  employed 
upon  one,  passages  adapted  to  another  part  of  Iiis  work  occur  to 
him,  and  he  instantly  follows  the  direction  of  his  thoughts.  Solitude 
is  not  important  to  him,  for  he  writes  almost  as  freely  when  sur- 
rounded by  company  as  when  alone. 

Such  is  the  portraiture  of  the  person,  mind,  and  habits  of  the  com* 
poser  who  agitates  and  employs,  if  he  does  not  absolutely  enchain  and 
enchant  the;  opinions  of  this  musical  age.  Xa  Gasza  Ladra  mani- 
fcsts  but  few  marks  of  the  ex|]iedition  he  commonly  employs.  It  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  concerted  pieces,  and  is  remaikable  for  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  airs.  It  is  necessarily  therefore  distinguished  for 
its  scientific  harmonics,  its  canons,  imitatioAs,  and  masterly  con- 
struction. It  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  every  able  judge,  that  this 
opera  approaches  Mojkart  more  nearly  than  any  mpdern  coroposi* 
fion.  The  manner  of  Rossini  has  been  said  to  be  Irss  perceptible  . 
in  llnVthan  in  his  other  productions.  From  ihis  opinion  we  are  how 
ever  inclined  to  dissent.  Those  striking  passages  of  brilliant  melody 
which  fix  upon  the  fancy  and  haunt  the  memory,  in  which  .Ro6«i9l 
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abounds,  are  not  indeed  hy  any  means  so  freqoenti  but  he  is  to  be 
clearly  traced  through  his  entire  work  by  the  use  of  florid  passages 
o(  arpeggio  in  the  voice  parts,  as  descriptive  of  mental  agitation,  and 
by  casual  gleams  of  beautiful  expression,  elicited  from  these  expe« 
dients  hitherto  fonnd  inapplicable  to  such  purposes.  The  music  is 
exceedingly  difficult  of  execution.  At  Venice,  the  country  of  its 
birth  and  language,  it  had  sixty  rehearsals — in  England  it  cost  a 
month  to  bring  it  forward,  but  on  the  second/performance  was  re- 
duced full  three-quarters  oi  an  hour  of  its  original  duration. 

The  character  of  tins  piece  is  analogous  tO'  those  little  dramas 
which  describe  incidents,  situations,  and  sentiments  in  common  life, 
but  which  are  in  themselves  such  as  to  interest  feeling  in  the  highest 
degree,  because  they  arc  natural,  and  because  all  the  circumstances 
are  of  common  occurrence,  except  the  one  extraordinary  event  upon 

.  which  the  conduct  of  the  story  turns.  The  principal  persons  of  this 
drama  are  a  veteran  soldier  and  his  daughter,  who  is  of  no  higher  a 
degree  than  a  domestic  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  whose  son  is  also  a 
soldier.  The  affections  and  misfortunes  of  these  worthy  people  are 
wrought  up  to  a  fine  pitch ;  and  what  is  most  singular  is,  that  the 
main  incident  and  the  catastrophe  are  wrought,  and  naturally  wrought 
(we  believe  the  story  is  founded  in  fact)  by  that  bird  of  ^mischievous 
activity  which  gives  the  piece  its  name.  The  succession  of  emotion 
is  from  rapturous  expectation  through  misery — the  very  deepest 
misery — to  happiness  made  more  intense  by   the  contrast.    The 

'  legitimate  construction  of  an  overture  is  now  understood  to  compre* 
hend  the  regular  design  of  anticipating  by  a  series  of  musical  figures 
the  nature  of  the  piece.  Rossini  working  upon  this  model,  begins 
his  composition  by  two  long  rolls  upon  the  side  drum,  by  which  he 
images  the  connection  of  military  characters  and  events  in  the  com- 
ing story.  The  whole  of  the  first  movement  exhibits  a  singular 
tissue  of  intervals,  phrases,  and  modulation,  producing  melancholy 
in  that  gentle  degree  that  is  at  first  barely  perceptible.  The  second  i» 
suddenly  introduced  and  is  in  the  minor  key,  adopting  for  its  theme 
the  principal  passages  of  a  duet  in  the  second  act,  which  the  composer 
by  this  incorporation  into  the  overture,  has  marked  as  the  most 
affecting  and  beautiful  fabric  in  the  piece.  We  fully  accord  wiili 
this  preparatory  judgment  pronounced  by  the  author  himself.  The 
sentiment  is  certainly  powerfully  and  pathetically  expressed  by  the 
bass,  and  the  long  dwelling  npon.this  peculiar  theme,  with  its  occa- 
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sional  appearance  almost  until'  the  end  of  the  overture,  pourtraji 
the  continued  admixture  of  mournful  events  and  overwhelming 
griefs,  without  however  any  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  while  it  pre* 
sages  the  general  depression  and  undefinable  sense  of  sorrow  which 
as  the  prevailing  feeling,  hath  a  novel  and  an  admirable  effect.— 
The  transition  to  more  chearful  passages  is  very  gradual  and  in* 
terrupted,  though  the  overture  ends  bj  an  expression  of  unalloyed 
happiness.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  here  some  departure  from 
the  intention  of  exactly  following  the  story,  for  as  the  discovery  by 
which  the  opera  is  made  to  terminate  happily  is  sudden,  at  first 
glance  it  would  be  conceived  there  would  be  a  sudden  burst  from 
sorrow  to  joy  in  the  overture.  On  examination  however  it  will  be 
found  that  the  discovery  of  her  innocence  is  not  received  by  Nineiia 
with  insfant  rapture;  she  appears  stunned,  and  mingles  expressions 
both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  till  she  at  last  concludes  by  an  unreserved  ex- 
pression of  delight.  This  also  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  overture. 
There  can  be  lictle  doubt  that  this  anticipatory  introduction  was 
written  last,  by  the  combination  of  passages  it  exhibits. 

The  opera  opens  with  a  lively  chorus  of  peasants  expressing  their 
joy  at  the  return  of  GiannetlOjRnd  in  which  the  Magpie  is  introduced. 
The  chorus  continues  interrupted  occasionally  by  solos.  These  solos 
are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  this  simplicity  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  careless  and  somewhat  boisterous  mirth  of  the  lower  orders. 
One  of  them  only  is  at  all  florid,  and  the  ornaments  affixed  are  of  the 
plainest  species,  although  far  from  common  place.  This  remark  is 
more  strongly  felt  on  turning  to  the  air  which  follows,  ^^  Di  piacer^ 
vOf  which  Ninetla  anticipates  the  delight  of  meeting  her  father  and 
her  lover,  and  which  conveys  the  same  expression  of  perfect  hap- 
piness, but  displayed  with  more  delicacy.  The  adagio  movement 
is  truly  original.  It  opens  with  a  burst  of  delight,  and  the  filial 
affection  expressed  in  the  words  ^^  Uun  al  sftC  mi stringera^^  and  the 
hesitation  upon  ^^  V  altro  ah  che  faraf*  is  very  happily  conveyed. 
The  allegro  movement  is  in  Rossini's  Jl)e8t  manner,  and  the  accom* 
paniments  very  materially  aid  the  air. 

A  Jew  Pddlar  next  enters,  and  proclaims  his  wares  in  a  short  air, 
with  a  drone  bass ;  even  in  which  short  air  Rossini's  power  over 
melody  is  manifested. 

GianneUo  returns,  and  the  cavatina  which  introduces  him  to  the 
scene  is  interrupted  or  accompanied  by  a  chorus.-  It  is  extremely 
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florid,  but  highly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  joj.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  this  cavalina  that  Rossini  excels  ;  and  which,  indeed,  may 
be  termed  his  own.  He  certainly  possesses  the  powQjr  of  applying 
ornamental  passages  to  passion,  which  if  analyzed  will  be  generally 
found  (o  consist  of  elaborate  graces,  adapted  to  the  simplest  musical 
phrases.  Such  ornaments  are,  however,  peculiar  to  himself;  for  we 
find  few  of  them  in  other  compositions.  The  melody  of  this  song  i« 
particularly  smooth  and  graceful.  i 

The  solo  and  chorus,  "  Tocchiamo^  beciamo^  are  rery  spirited ; 
the  florid  passages  of  the  two  first  solos  are  again  completely  charac^ 
teristic.  The  solo  and  chorus  in  i  time  is  a  very  elegant  waltz ; 
there  is  a  freedom  and  gaiety  about  this  last  piece  highly  suitable  to 
the  scene. 

In  the  next  Fernando^  the  father  of  Nineitay  enters  in  disguise.-^ 
He  relates  (in  recitative)  that  on  asking  leave  to  visit  his  daughter, 
his  commanding  officer  had  refused  him — that  an  expression  of  con* 
tempt  escaped  him,  a  dispute  ensued,  he  drew  upon  his  superior,  was 
disarmed,  and  condemned  to  death.     From  this  sentence  he  had  fled. 

Ninetta^s  ejaculation,  **  MiserameV^  is  most  expressively  intro* 
duced,  and  the  duet  which  follows  is  finely  conceived.  For  the  first '  • 
few  bars  the  accompaniments  image  the  confusion  of  mind  attending 
the  recital  of  the  story,  while  the  vocal  part  is  confined  to  brief  and 
broken  sentences.  The  beautiful  piece,  of  melody  accompanying  the 
words  "  eptir  dispeme  un  raggio*''  has  a  delightful  effect,  and  perfectly 
images  the  words.  The  andantino  movement  is  highly  expressive 
and  somewhat 'singular,  as  the  lower  part  is  more  florid  than,  the 
upper.  The  last  part  of  the  duet  is  produced  by  the  approach  of  the 
Podesta  or  magistrate  of  the  village  and  is  made  up  of  the  terrors 
which  both  father  and  daughter  experience  at  the  apprehension  of 
the  danger  Fernando  may  incur  from  being  observed  by  him.  The 
movement  consists  of  interrupted  sentences,  and  the  tremando  ac(Com» 
panimentadds  very  much  to  the  efiect.  This  duct  is  purely  drama- 
tic, and  is  written  with  a  strict  attention  to  the  particular  situation 
of  the  parties.  The  transition  from  perfect  joy  so  finely  expressed  ' 
in  every  note  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  opera  to  such  deep  misery^ 
is  strongly  felt  in  this  duet,  and  by  this  means  the  result  is  much 
heightened ;  but  the  mind  must  have  been  previously  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  expedients^)f  Rossini  to  enter  into  and  admire  the  full 
force  of  the  arpeggie,  which  represent  extreme  mental  agitation. 
VOL.  III.  MO.  X.  I*  1  r"         T 
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*  An  air,*  by  the  Podesia^  follows,  yerj  unlike  those  usually  written 
for  bass  voices,  being  extremely  light  and  florid.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
called  a  song  of  execution,  and  yet  it  requires  very  peculiar  powers. 
The  riffioramenti  are  wholly  novel  for  basses,  and  we  should  think 
very  ill  adapted  io  the  legitimate  bass  voice,  from  their  structure 
and  rapidity.  In  this  song  we  find  many  passages  that  are  familiar 
in  Rossini's  compositions,  both  for  tenors  and  sopranos.  It  it 
amongst  the  peculiarities  of  Rosaxffi  to  employ  constantly  detached 
portions  of  his  theme  in  the  accompaniment  and  voice  part  alter- 
nately, sometimes  the  one  commencing  and  the  other  continuing  the 
melody,  or  vice  versft;  and  this  not  in  the  fashion  in  which  the 
same  air  is  repeated  by  way  of  ritornello.  This  song  explains  the 
Podesta^s  amorous  views  upon  Nineita.  He  asks  who  Fernando  is, 
shQ  tells  him  a  poor  traveller,  who  begged  refreshment,  and  who 
is  gone  to  sleep.  The  magistrate  is  beginning  to  press  his  suit,  when 
a  messenger  arrives  with  a  dispatch  from  the  military  commandant 
— the  agitation  of  the  father  and  daughter  becomes  extreme.  The 
dispatch  proves  io  be  a  description  of  Femando's  person,  with  an  or* 
der  to  arrest  him  should  he  pass  through  the  Podesta's  district.  The 
magistrate,  not  being  able  to  find  his  glasses,  wishes  NiAetta  to  read 
the  dispatch,  who  by  ingeniously  changing  the  terms  of  the  descrip- 
tion, saves  her  father.  The  Podesta  exai[nines  him,  but  the  likeness 
does  not  accord,  and  Fernando  is  roughly  ordered  to  depart;  he^ 
however,  conceals  himself,  and  a  trio  succeeds,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate renews  hb  attempts  upon  Nineitaj  she  repulses  him,  and  finally, 
the  father's  affection  for  his  daughter  getting  the  better  of  hit 
prudence,  he  rushes  to  protect  his  daughter  from  the  Podesta. 
This  trio  is  highly  expressive  and  effective.  The  first  movement 
is  in  canon,  and  the  several  parts  are  imitative  throughout.  Tbo 
accoAipaniments  are  every  where  subordinate,  and  the.  conclusion 
finely  worked  up.  The  last  movement,  commencing  ^'  Noniso  quel 
chefareiy^  is  highly  impassioned.  This  trio  we  consider  amongst 
the  most  masterly  writing  in  the  opera. 

In  the  succeeding  scenes  (conducted  in  recitative,)  events  which 
have  a  coinciding  importance  ih  the  denouement  are  opened.  In 
the  early' part  of  the  drama  Ninetta  has  been  cautioned  by  her  mis- 
tress to  be  careful  of  the  silver  forks  and  spoons — one  fork  had  recent- 

*  Omitted  in  the  representatioii  at  the  Kbf^s  Theatre,  and  judideiisly. 
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\j  been  loit.  Fernando^  in  his  distresa,  gi^es  his  daoghter  a  fork  and 
spoon  todispose  of,  and  desires  that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  maj 
be  placed  in  a  hollow  tree.  A  Pedlar  arrives  and  Ninetlm  sells'him  the 
fork  and  spoon.  Soon  after  her  mistress,  Lucia,  enters,  and  counting 
the  plate,  perceives  that  a  spoon  is  missing.  Ninetla  has  in  the  mean 
while  informed  her  fellow  servant,  Pippo,  on  his  enquiring  why  the 
Jew  was  admitted,  that  she  wanted  money  and  had  sold  him — Pippo 
interrupts  her  by  saying,  '^  some  trinkets,"  and  kindly  reproaches  her 
for  not  applying  to  him.  The  Magistrate,  who  has  come  to  visit 
€tianneliOj  being  present  when  the  spoon  is  missed,  insists  on  an  ex- 
amination. Ninetta  is  suspected,  and  in  taking  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  the  money  she  has  just  re- 
^seived  falls  from  it.  Pippo,  to  extricate  her,  discloses  that  she  had 
it  from  the  Jew,  in  payment  for  some  trinkets^  who  is  immediately 
tent  for.  In  the  progress  of  her  examination  the  Magistrate,  (who  is 
instigated  by  revenge  and  by  the  hope  of  working  upon  Ninetld's 
fears,)  discovers  the  deception  she  has  practised  upon  him  to  save  her 
fiither.  The  Jew  returns  and  relates  the  sale  of  the  fork  and  spoon, 
which  be  says  he  has  parted  with,  but  the  letters  on  them  were  F.  N. 
the  initials  both  of  her  father's  and  her  master's  name.  The  guards 
are  sent  for,  and  a  scene  of  affection,  misery,  consternation,  and  hor- 
ror succeeds,  to  which  all  the  dramatis  persons,  excej^Fernandoj  are 
parties.  In  the  end  Ninetta  is  dra^^ged  to  prison.  All  these  emotions^ 
are  worked  into  a  finale,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  science, 
labour,  and  care.  In  the  opening,  the  lively  accompaniment  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  Magistrate  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  revenge.  The 
different  feelings  of  the  characters  are  .finely  pourtrayed.  The  solo 
beginning  the  andante  movement  in  four  flats  conveys  a  more  perfect  - 
sense  of  misery  than  any  passage  we  recollect;  and  what  is  singular, 
by  changing  the  key  the  same  passage  has  afterwards  a  totally  dif- 
ferent expression,  and  perhaps  one  equally  good.  This  portion' of 
the  finale  is  finely  imagined,,  the  exultation  of  the  Magistrate  is  dis- 
played chiefly  by  arpeggio  passages,  so  constructed  as  to  denote  at 
the  same  time  his  bad  passions,  the  other  parts  venting  their  grief 
and  despair  in  short  and  detached  sentences.  The  arrival  of  the  mi- 
litary concludes  the  finale,  which  is  here  extended  to  eleven  parts, 
is  filled  with  imitations,  and  worked  up  in  a  most  masterly  style. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  recitative  by  tlie  keeper  of  the 
prison,  who  comes  io  offer  Ninetta  such  consolation  as  lies  within 

I.  1  2 
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bis  power.  NineUa  appears,  and  to  tbem  GtamtdlOy  who  conei^ 
to  visit  them. — Tlie  scene,  therefore,  begins  in  solo,  breaks  into 
duet,  and  concludes  in  trio.  The  whole  is  descriptive  of  the  mn- 
tual  affection  of  the  lovers,  not 'however  unmixed  with  the  dpubts  of 
Giannetio  as  to  her  innocence,  fostered  by  her  silence.  NineUa  ex« 
phins  it  to  originate  in  a  nijsterj,  the  disclosure  of  which  may  be 
injurious  to  another.  She  is  prepared  to  suffer,  but  trusts  that  Gtoi^ 
fieUo  will  one  daj  be  convinced  of  her  purity.  The  first  solo  of  Ni* 
mila  resembles  in  sentiment  the  air  in  Taneredi^  <<  No  che  morir  non  hy* 
sung  by  Amenaide^  in  prison.  This  solo  is  however  far  inferior  to 
ber's  in  expression,  indeed  it  contains  but  one  striking  passage  on  the 
words  ^  efra  Vombre  aUor  saro.^^  It  is  singular  that  Kossiki  should 
have  chosen  to  make  the  first  strain  of  this  terzetto  and  that  of  the  air 
sung  by  the  Podesta,  notefor  note  the  same,  the  time  only  differing— 
the  one  being  in  common  time  and  the  other  in  | ;  and  the  expres- 
sian  is  totally  altered  by  the  former  being  a  staccato  and  the  other  a 
legato  passage.  The  opening  of  the  allegro  moveihent  is  too  light  for 
the  nature  of  the  scene,  the  concluision  however  redeems  it.  This 
scene  is  less  effective  than  any  part  of  opera. 

The  interview  *  of  the  lovers  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Podesta,  who  comes  with  the  double  intention  of  reassuring  NineiiOy 
and  of  working  upon  her  hopes  of  life  in  jiis  own  favour.  This  is 
terminated  by  a  summons  brought  to  the  Magistrate  to  attend  the  Set* 
sion*  His  solo  commences  with  an  andante  filled  with  graceful  pas- 
sages, in  RossiNrs  own  nov^l  manner,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
but  the  lightest  voices  to  execute  with  effect.  The  melody  is,  how* 
ever,  very  graceful  and  expressive.    A  chorus  follows,  interspersed 

,  with  solo.  The  vivace  is  an  elegant  air,  but  inapplicable  to  the  situ* 
ation ;  the  wide  distances  on  the  words  ^^  ma  tardi  sara^^  are  singular 
and  hardly  agreeable.  Such  intervals  are  frequently  used  by  Ros- 
sini, as  well  as  other  composers  for  basses,  but  be  usually  reduces 

'  them  in  fact  by  the  introduction  of  ornaments. 

jP^ppo  arrives,  and  NineUa  entrusts  him  to  place  three  crowns  in 
the  hollow  tree',  offers  a  cross  as  a  pledge  for  the  sum,  and  a  testi- 

-^  mooy  of  ber  regard.  She  also  sends  by  him  a  ring  to  her  lover. — 
This  duetto  contains  as  genuine  and  as  extraordinary  expression  as 

*  Here  the  scene  is  changed  In  the  English  trandathm,  from  the  prison  to 
the  bouse  of  Fabrim — ^whyis  not  ip  dearly  discoferable. 
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any  thing  we.  hate  yet  seen  from  the  hands  di  Rossiiri— -we  might 
almost  say  it  is  composed  of  arpeggio.  The  melancholy  conyeyed 
by  these  chords,  where  tlie  Toices  unite,  is  extremely  beautiruU  The 
effect  of  the  allegro  movement  depends  on  the  accompaniment,  which 
is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  overture,  while  the  voices  have  short  and 
interrupted  solo  passages  allotted  them,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  re*  * 
petition  of  little  more  than  one  note.  It  b  impossible  to  describe  the ' 
pathetic,  heart*l}reaking  efiect  of  this  movement.  The  duet  con* 
eludes  allegro  assai,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  original,  beautiful,  and 
affecting  piece  in  the  whole  work. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  house  of  Fabrizioy  where  Lucia^  his 
wifC)  is  meditating  in  sorrow  upon  the  possible  innocence  ofNmettaf 
when  Fentaii</o  enters,  and  extorts  by  his  enquiries  for  his  daughter, 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  she  is  apprehended,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment on  her  trial  for  the  charge  of  theft.  An  aria  by  him  on  dis- 
covering the  child^s  situation^  contains  some  fine  passages,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  classed  with  that  species  of  verbal  composition  which  on 
oor  stage  "would  be  called  rant ;  it  however  relieves  the  mind  from 
the  depression  which  hitherto  had  increased  from  the  commencement 
of  the  opera. 

The  trial  and  the  judgment  succeed,  by  which  she  is  unanimously 
found  guilty.  GianxiMo  urges  upon  the  court  the  concealment 
she  voluntarily  imposes  upon  herself,  when  her  fiither  enters,  but  the 
sentence  is  passed^  and  he  is  borne  to  prison,  she  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. 

EmestOy  the  friend  who  assisted  Fernando  in  his  flight,  now  arrives^ 
and  Pippo  directs  him  to  the  houses  of  the  magistrate  and  Fabriuo. 
Pippo  then  seats  himself  in  despair  orf  a^bench  near  a  church,  and 
begins  to  count  his  money,  amongst  which  is  a  new  piece,  given  him 
formerly  by  Ninettay  which  he  lays  wit|i  her  cross  apart.  The  Mag- 
pie alights  on  the  garden  gate,  near  which  Pippo  is  seated,  im*:^ 
mediately  seizes  the  piece  of  money ,  and  flies  with  it  to  the  belfry  of 
the  church  tower.  Pippo  and  Antonio  climb  up,  and  there  the  former 
discovers  the  fork  and  spoon,  which  it  thus  appears  were  carried  off 
by~the  mischievous  bird. 

The  procession  to  the  place  of  execution  goes  on,  but  Pippo  rings 
the  bell,  stops  the  fatal  catastrophe,  produces  the  lost  property,  and 
NinMa  is  saved.  Ernesto  is  the  bearer  of  Femando^s  pardon,  and 
the  Qpera  concludes  with  the  felicity  of  all  but  the  hasty  and  arbi- 
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trary  Podesta,  who  is  terrified  at  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

Oar  article  has  stretched  to  such  a  length,  that  we  can  only  notice 
some  of  the  most  striking  part.s  of  the  conclusion.  The  adagio  move- 
ment in  four  sharps,  ^^  AM  qual  cofpo^^^  is  highly  effective,  and  the 
florid  construction  of  the  bass  may  be  again  noticed.  The  andante, 
**  Ah  che  abissOy^  is  a.quintett,  remarkable  from  having  no  accompa- 
niment, and  the  rapid  bass  running  against  the  few  notes  of  the  other 
parts  is  at  least  singular.  The  finale  opens  >vith  a  march  in  B  minor, 
ivhich,  united  with  the  chorus,  has  an  effect  beautifully  mournful. 
The  joy  on  the  discovery  of  Ninetlas  innocence,  the  uncertainty  of 
her  existchce,  and  her  own  ignorance  of  her  fathcr^s  fate,  are  all  finely 
expressed. 

When  we  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  total  of  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions generated  by  this  opera,  the  judgment  is  distracted  by  a  great 
variety  of  conflicting  and  paradoxical  sentiments.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
most  scientific  of  any  of  Rossini's  works  we  have  seen — perhaps  it 
is  wrought  and  finished  with  greater  care  than  any  of  his  former 
productions— 'perhaps  there  is  as  much  intense  interest,  or  even  more 
concentrated  passion  in  many  of  its  parts,  than  can.be  paralleled  in 
his  earlier  pieces*  There  is  certainly  much  beautiful  melody  and 
more  of  the  very  curious  application  of  ornamental  passages  .to  the 
•expression  of  passion — all  these  are  unquestionably  the  beauties  of 
the  performance.  We  cannot  however  esteem  it  to  be  equal,  either 
in  its  first  general  effect,  or  in  producing  that  vivid  train  of  recolle(> 
tions  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  superiority.  The  opera 
wants  relief,  as  artists  say.  From  the  termination  of  the  first  duet 
between  Fernando  and  his  daughter,  the  depression  accumulates, 
growing  gradually  more  and  more  onerous,  till  at  last  it  is  almost 
too  jmuch  to  l>ear.  The  few  solos  are  borne  down  by  the  concerted 
pieces  with  which  they  are  principally  intermingled,  and  the  duets 
have  the  same  oppressive  character.  Even  that  composition  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  power,  the  duel  between  Ninetta  and  Pippo 
in  the  second  act,  either  from  its  length,  position,  or  some  otlier 
canse,  produces  languor  as  wrll  as  intense  sorrow.  We  place  this 
weariness  to  the  account  of  the  wearing  repetition  of  arpeggios, 
principalljT  upon  the  chord  of  the  seventh. — But  however  this  may 
be,  the  oppression  continues;  the  absence  of  solos  is  felt;  nor  is  the 
^opera  lightened  at  its  close  by  a  brilliant  termination,  as  is  the  case 
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ia  Tancredi.  It  should  therefore  appear  that  aU  the  suppositions 
advantages  of  science  and  polish  are  merged  in  the  want  of  effect^ 
from  one  or  more  of  the  causes  we  have  recited. 

It  maj  afford  us  hereafter  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry,  f  o  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  and  of  tlie  incidents 
which  make  up  such  pieces  as  tiie  one  before  us  may  not  contribute 
to,  if  not  entirely  account  for,  the  languor  that  succeeds  the  represen- 
tation. We  are  inclined  tothink,  that  while  the  mind  is  highly  wrought 
by  the  lofty  events  of  the  real  trngic-epic,  it  is  not  affected  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  b  by  this  closer  approximation  to  domestic  life. 
In  the  same  manner  we  know  it  is  not.  This  appears  to  originate  a 
nice  distinction  between  the  effect  of  sorrows  that  are  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  agitations  which  are  so  near  common  life  that  they  are 
felt  almost  with  the  reality  of  domestic  griefs.  At  some  future  time 
we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue  to  this  supposition,  and  in  tlie  mean 
trhile  we  invite  the  attention  and  assistance  of  those  among  our 
readers  who  devote  their  leisure  to  the  interesting  dcvelopement  of 
the  springs  that  govern  the  human  affections. 
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X  HB  Circumstances  which  have  attended  the  perforraance  of  this 
Opera  are  of  a  kind,  it  should  seem,  to  call  for  some  description  and 
some  animadversion  from  those  who  undertake  to  survey  and  to  record 
the  progress  of  leading  musical  events.  Such  a  task  however,  in 
itself  very  delicate,  in  this  instance  is  rendered  peculiarly  so,  by  the 
necessary  introduction  of  the  name  and  talents  of  a  young  candidate 
For  public  approbation,  whose  entrance  into  the  stormy  life  she  has 
adventured  upon  has  been  apparently  most  successful,  but  really,  as 
we  are  apprehensive  it  will  be  found,  injudiciously  conducted,  when 
time  shall  have  unveiled  the  arts  which  have  but  too  probably  been 
resorted  to,  and  shall  have  brought  to  a  just  standard  the  genuine 
merits  of  the  person  whose  abilities  and  acquirements  have  been  roost 
extravagantly  extolled.  The  reasons  which  call  for  this  explanation 
involve  alike  the  interests  of  the  public  itself,  of  the  instructors  of 
public  singers,  and  of  the  individuals  who  may  already  have  em* 
braced  or  may  hereafter  enter  upon  the  arduous  profession  of  which 
we  are  by  duty  the  guardians ;  and  if  self-elected,  the  validity  of  our 
acts  will  be  confirmed  or  nullified  by  the  only  jurisdiction  that  con- 
fers power,  by  the  fiat  of  truth,  and  the  general  deferenee  that  fiat 
obtains  from  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Welsh  has  been  long  known  to  the  musical  world  as  a  singer, 
a  composer,  and  an  instructor*  He  is  eminent  in  science  and  unble- 
mished in  character.  We  are  most  anxious  to  award  these  praises  to 
him,  because  they  have  been  honourably  earned,  and  because  we  fear 
it  may  be  thought  be  has  l)een  allured  to  depart  from  the  general 
good  sense  which  has  hitherto  regulated  hb  conduct,  in  the  instance 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

Miss  Stephens,  after  passing  some  considerable  period  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Lan^a,  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Welsh,  who 
introduced  her  into  public  life.  From  that  eminent  singer^vsncoess- 
ful  career  he  had  derived  a  great  accession  to  his  repute  as  a  public 
teacher.    It  some  time  since  became  the  subject  of  con  versation  in  the 
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mofiical  circles,  that  a  young  lady  named  Wilson*  had  been  placed 
under  his  tutelage,  vhose  natural  powers  promised  a  fortune  the  most  - 
brilliant.    This  fiivourablc  report  wasdaily  gathering  strength,  when 
a  trial  performance  at  the  Argyll  Rooms  was  arranged,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  scientific  musicians  apd  amateurs  were  inyited  to 
attend.    The  stage  was  prepared  with  appropriate  sceneryi  and- 
Miss  Wilson  went  through  the  wngs  of  Artaxerxes^  other  dramatis 
perMinae  being  represented  by  three    gentlemen.      The  result  of 
the  evening  was  the  conciliation  of  a  large  number  of  musical 
people  to  the  sideof  the  young  debutante,  and  so  far  as  our  infor- 
mation goes,  it  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  that  there  was  consi- 
derable promise — but  that  instruction  had  by  no  means  completed 
its  work.     A  great  natural  impediment,  which  rendered  articu- 
lation extremely  faulty  and  imperfect,  was  however  observed  to  be 
not  only  not  removed,  but  too  probably  irremoveable,  while  in  re- 
gard to-mechanical  excellences  very  much  remained  to  be  done.— 
With  respect  to  the  intellectual  direction,  tike  grandest  and  most 
supreme  faculty  that  conducts  to  greatness,  no  opinion  could  justly 
be  formed,  because  whatever  of  imagination  so  young  a  performer 
might  exhibit,  must  be  for  the  most  part  attributable  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  master.    Upon  the  whole  then  it  should  seem  doubtful 
whether  in  this  exhibition  there  was  any  thing  to  attract  either  ex* 
traoidinary  notice  or  extraordinary  praise  from  persons  of  real  science, 
but  nevertheless  the  most  extravagant  reports  were  subsequently 
propagated. 

Almost  synchronously  with  this  concert.  His  Ma  jestt,  who  is 
justly  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  judge  of  vocal  art,  heard  Miss 
Wilson  at  the  house  of  Lady  Harcourt;  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Royal  auditorverymuch  confirmed  the  sentiments 
of  those  judicious  persons  who  were  present  at  the  Argyll  Rooms^ 
and  in  the  notice  The  Kino  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe.  His  Majes* 
TT  particularly  suggested  the  necessity  and  the  beauty  of  clear  arti- 
culation in  singing,  together  with  an  opinion  that  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent would  probably  greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Miss 

*  Miss  Wilson,  it  is  said,  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Welsh  bv  Sir  John 
'  Sebright,  who  accidentally  heard  her  at  her  father's  house,  in  St.  George's  ~ 
Helds,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  for  a  considerable  period  before 
her  appearance  at  the  Argyle  Rooms. 
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Wilson's   style;  to  what   purpose  The   King's  authority 
turned  the  following  e^stract  will  show.     The  paragraph' qucfted  ap- 
.  pearecl  in  the  Mok-niog  Postt>f  Saturday,  Jan.  13, 

M188    WILSON. 

This  accomplished  Singer,  whose  powers  of  voice  are  asshnliated  to  those 
of  the  wonderful  Billixgton,  and  whose  fame  in  the  Musical  World  is  proba- 
bly much  higher  than  that  of  any  debutante  for  fifty  years,  will  appear  oa 
Thursday  next,  on  the  Drury-lane  boards.  His  Majesty  the  King  (whose 
profound  judgment  in  music  has  been  very  long  proyerbial),  has  pronounced  her 
superior  to  any  singer  he  has  heard  for  many  years.  This  favourable  report 
(and  from  such  a  quarter)  has  induced  Mr.  Ellistoi^  to  engage  her  for  a 
limited  number  of  nights,  and  on  such  immense  terms  as  speak  volumes  in  her 
favour.  Mundane  introduces  her  to  an  English  audience  on  Thursday.  We 
have  already  stated  that  she  is  the  Pupil  of  Mr.  Welsh,  who  introduced  the 
delightful  Stephens  to  the  London  boards. 

It  was  thus  announced  that  this  young  lady  would  appear  as  Man^ 
dane^  in  Artaxerxes^  at  Drury-lane.  On  Thursday,  January  18,  she 
made  her  first  appearance,  and  her  reception  was  most  it&ttering. 
The  newspapers,  generally  speaking,  were  filled  with  very  extrava- 
gant praises,*  from  which  however  there  were  some  exceptions.— 


*  Miss  Wilson  (upon  the  acquisition  of  whose  splendid  vocal  talents  we 
cordially  congratulate  the  manager)  was  last  night  introduced  to  the  public  in 
the  character  oi  Mundane^  in  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes;  and  never  certainly 
was  success  more  complete  or  deserved.  High  as  \vere  the  expectations  formed 
upon  previous  reports,  they  were  more  than  realized;  for  the  transcendant 
excellence  displayed  throughout  was  beyond  any  thing  that  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  Though  it  may  be  deemed  much  to  say  that  there  is  no 
one  quality  necessary  to  perfect  excellence  as  a  first-rate  singer  which  this  lady 
does  not  eminently  possess,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  we  know  of 
no  requisite  to  such  a  consummation,  in  which  she  can  be  found  wanting. — 
'  With  a  voice  of  power  quite  equal  to  the  space  of  our  large  theatres,  and  of 
compass,  not  perhaps  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Catalani,  she  mingles  odences 
of  the  softest  and  the  sweetest  tones,  and  a  degree  of  feeling  that  seems  almost 
to  vivify  her  song.  On  her  first  appearing  upon  the  stage,  supported  by  Mr. 
Braham,  she  seemed  quite  overpowered  by  the  excessive  trepidation  which 
her  situation  had  induced.  The  warm  encouragement  of  the  bouse  gradually 
restored  her  confidence;  but  it  was  not  until  she  sang  the  air  "y'o^er/Ae 
crvel  tyrant^  htyoe^^  that  a  full  sense  of  her  powers  seemed  to  burst  Upon  the 
audience.  Even  in  the  perfect  recollection  of  the  splendid  exertions  of  the 
wonderful  Billington,  we  have  never  heard  that  delightful  composition  exe- 
cuted with  finer  taste,  or  more  brilliant  effect ;  where  its  own  character  vras  so 
beautifully  preserved,  and  all  its  chasteness  so  entirely  comprehended  in  the 
style  of  the  singer.  It  was  encored  with  enthusiasm,  and  followed  again  by 
repeated  rounds  of  applause.  After  this,  her  recitative  became  more  distinct 
and  spirited,  and  displayed  a  rich  fullness  in  her  tones,  which  frequently  elicited 
the  most  animated  and  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  In 
the  beautiOttl  aurs  of  ^^Fly  soft  ideOty'^  and  ^^  Let  not  rage^^  she  was  also  emi- 
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2^  TXmei  spoke  very  favourably,  but  justly  taking  into  consider* 
Ation  the  necessary  allowance  which  ought  always  be  granted  to  the 
indulgent  feeling  due  io  young  and  meritorious  effort.  As  Miss 
Wilson  continued  her  exertions  the  most  absurd  praises  were  re- 
peated.*   Acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  from  Mas.  Siddons  and 


nently  liappy,  and  thunders  of  applause  crowned  her  eminently  successful  efforts  ; 
bat  her  biavura  pinging  in  "  The  Soldier  iir'tP^  was  her  chef  (Paiwre.  Power, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  the  most  minute  precision,  were  combined  to  their 
utmost  perfectibility.  The  whole  manner  in  which  she  performed  the  air, 
forcibly  reminded  us  of  that  hitherto  unparallelled  brilliancy  with  which  Mrs. 
BiLLiNGTON  used  to  adorn  it.  It  was  encored  and  sung  a  second  time,  if 
possible,  with  increased  effect,  when  the  feelings  of  the  audience  were.. 
unbounded  at  its  close,  the  cheering  and  applause  was  immense,  and  the  whole 
pit  stood  up  waving  bats  and  handkerchief!^.  We  know  not  how  to  affix  any 
specific  character  to  Miss  Wilson's  voice,  as  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to^ 
combine  the  extreme  limits  within  which  diffbrent  distinctions  are  drawn.  Her 
f  opropitf  tones  breathe  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  diapason ;  and  her  transitions 
4o  the  mest  astonishing  alto  notes,  which  coatjnaeto  rival  all  her  voice  in  sweet- 
ness, appear  to  be  made  almost  without  au  effort.  The  purest  intonation  attends 
even  her  most  rapid  and  brilliant  divisions  so  invariably,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  init  an  imperfection  of  the  slightest  nature.  She  is,  in  short,  a  star  of 
the  very  first  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  stands  decidedly  the  pri  me  ornameot 
of  the  vocal  department  of  our  stage.  In  figure,  Miss  Wilson  is  rather  tall, 
with  much  grace  and  elegance';  her  countenance  agreeable  and  expressive ; 
4ind  lier  genersd  appearance  prepossessing,  and  remarkably  adapted  totbestager 
It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  with  all  her  unparalleled  qualification^  her 
attraction  is  likely  to  prove  of  a  description  unprecedented  perhaps  in  the 
Modem  annals  of  the  British  stage. -r-MomtV?^  Post^  Jan,  19. 

*  That  splendid  luminary  of  the  musical  world.  Miss  Wiisow,  again  at- 
tracted on  Saturday  evening  an  audience,  which  not  only  completely  filled  the 
House,  but  literally  overflowed  every  part  at  an  early  hour  ;  and  the  tumul- 
tuous expressions  of  admiration,  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  which  followed 
every  successive  display  of  her  transcendent  powers,  are  proofe  of  the  Unparal- 
leled sway  she  can  exercise  over  the  feelings  of  her  hearers.  The  trepidation 
which  was  shewn  by  the  debuiunie  was  not  so  apparf^nt  on  this  occasion,  and 
she  therefore  appeared  to  still  greater  advantage,  if  possil^le,  than  she  did  in 
the  first  instance.  To  enumerate  the  airs  in  which  Miss  Wilson  was  rap- 
turously encor^  would  be  to  run  over  the  catalogue  of  all  those,  which  belong 
to  the  arduous  part  she  had  to  sustain.  Those  in  which,  as  before,  she  most 
enchanted  her  audience,  and  in  which  she  seemed  to  suspend  the  faculties  of 
all  aronad  her  in  a  state  of  breathless  delight,  were  '^  I/o^er  the  cruel  Tiifrant 
hefte^'  ^'Monster  a»c^,"  and  '<  The  Soldier  iir'd.''  After  the  repetition  of 
these,  (in  the  last  of  which  she  .was  brilliant  beyond  all  example,)  the  pit  rose 
ia  a  tumult  of  extasy,  shouting  and  waving  iiats  for  some  time,  whilst  acclama- 
tions rung  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Great  as  were  these  testimonials  of 
merit,  the  pen  of  sober  criticism  cannot  condemn  them  as  overstrained ;  for 
critidsm  itself  is  foiled  in  attempting  to  depict,  in  true  colours,  the  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  which  in  its  display  possesses  such  immeasurable  influence 
over  the  faculties  of  the  hearer.    It  requires  no  great  foresight  to  predict,  that 
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M 118.  CouTTs*  were  magnified  into  the  mostabsurd  assertions  ofa  pre- 
eminence which,  as  it  could  but  be  obvious  to  those  discerning  and  ex- 
perienced persons  were  not  merited^  could  never,  we  feel  persuaded, 
have  been  bestowed  in  the  spirit  attributed  to  them.  That  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  should  extol  Miss  Wilson's  acting  (which  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
above  mediocrity)  at  the  expence  of  all  other  singers  is  impossible,  be- 
cause it  ii  inconsistent  with  the  known  prudence,  dignity,  and  under- 
standing of  that  lady.  But  these  things  w,ere  retailed  obviously  wHb  a 
studious  desire  to  magnify  beyond  measure  the  talents  they  have,  we 
conceive,  only  tended  to  degrade.  The  play  bills  were  filled  with 
exaggerated  praises  in  red  letters,  and  all  the  arts  of  puffing,  public 
and  private^werQ  resorted  to.  The  deception  certainly  succeeded 
for  a  time.  Every  body  went  there  to  hear  a  performer,  who  it  was 
stated  was  nightly  received  ^'  with  enthusiastic  approbation,**  and 
an  opera,  which  continued  ^^  its  successful  career."  All  were  eager 
to  join  even  **  on  the  82d  performance  of  Jrtaxerxesy  an  audience 
more  crowded,  if  possible^  than  on  any  former  occasion.^t  In 
Bosetia^  Miss  Wilson  was  announced  as  having  sustained  ^^  her 
high  reputation  f  and  it  was  assumed  that  Love  in  a  Village  would 
'^  be  as  popular  as  ArtaxerxesJ*^  Neither  audiences,  nor  critics, 
nor  ev^  the  newspapers,  (always  excepting  The  Morning  Post), 
however  bore  out  this  assumption. 

It  might  be  thought  too  peremptory  to  represent  the  public  judg- 
ment as  deceptions  and  inconclusive,  for  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  for  some  time  there  was  a  rage  to  hear  Miss  Wilson,  did  not 
the  proofs  we  have  adduced  sufficiently  establish  that  those  public 
assertions  of  that  young  lady's  prodigious  superiority,  could  proceed 
from  no  common  principle  of  judgment,  and  must  therefore  be  the 

this  Lady  will  have  a  brilliant  public  career.  We  can  see,  in  anticipatioB, 
many  magnificent  feasts  of  delight  to  be  presented  to  us,  m  her  appearance  In 
many  favourite  operas  yet  in  store.  It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the 
public  ti|ste  will  be  satiated  by  the  repetition  of  the  Opera  of  Artaxerxef.-^ 
There  Is  perhaps  no  other  in  the  whole  range  of  the  musical  drama  which  ad- 
mits of  so  great  a  portion  of  first-rate  talent  being  enlisted  In  its  performance. — 
BaAHAM  and  Madame  Vestbis  were  In  excellent  voice,  and  were  encored  In 
many  of  their  songs ;  the  full  ripe  tones  of  the  latter  were  displayed  to  great 
advantage,  in  the  delightful  air  of  ^<  Ininfancy  our  kopet  and  fiar$^*  which 
was  enthusiastically  encored. — Morning  PoH,  Jan.  32. 

,*  Miss  WitsoN  had  sung,  we  are  given  to  understand,  at  a  private  om- 
cert  given  by  Mr.  and  Mas.  Coutts. 

t  Quoted  from  the  Play-bills  of  the  day.         ' 
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result  of  a  digested  plan  of  delusion.*  In  thus  pronouncing  we  shall 
be  contradicted,  or  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  the  musical  world ; 
to  this  ordeal  we  are  well  satisfied  to  submit ;  for  our  object  is  truth, 
and  our  endeavour,  to  place  the  characterof  the  professors  of  liberal 
science  where  it  ought  for  the  welfare  of  science  erer  to  stand— 
upon  the  basis  of  honour* 

With  respect  to  the  essential  vnlgaritj  and  folly  of  this  species  of 
quackery,  we  need  not  say  one  syllable.  It  did  its  work  for  a  season, 
but  the  public,  and  particularly  the  musical  public,  Considered  them-* 
selves  as  grossly  deceived.  Upon  the  exact  measure  of  Miss  Wil« 
son's  merits  (into  which  question  we  shall  presently  enter),  we  have 
found  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  amongst  really  good  judges,  nor 
indeed  amongst  those  who  merely  estimate  the  quantum  of  pleasure 
they  enjoy.  The  effect  compared  with  the  praise  was  completely 
unsatisfactory.  Disappointment  was  universal,  and  while  the  de- 
ception has  been  the  object  of  universal  censure  and  contempt,  we 
believe  it  has  been  as  generally  a  subject  of  regret,  that  Miss  Wil- 
son should  be  made  the  means  and  ^perhaps  the  victim  of  so  gross 
a  public  imposture. 

For  this  young  lady  has  undoubtedly  considerable  natural  en* 
dowments.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  and  of  sufficient  (but  not  extraor^ 
dinary)  compass  or  power.t  Neither  is  it  remarkable  for  peculiar 
richness,  sweetness,  or  brilliancy,  though  partaking  of  all  these 
qualities  in  a  degree  to  promise  much  future  excellence.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  foretell  in  Aie  so  young  the  precise  degree  of 
volume  and  quality  the  natural  gift  will  arrive  at  by  exercbe ;  for  the 
finest  singers  have  never,  with  bnt  few  exceptions,  demonstrated 
their  perfection  till  a  late  period  of  life.  Miss  Wilson,  however, 
possesses  an  organ  of  immense  strength,  so  far  as  constitution  is 
considered,  which  is  manifested  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she 
sustains  her  prodigious  fatigue  cMf  singing  through  such  a  quantity  as 


*  It  has  been  currently  stated,  that  private  application  was  made  to  all  the 
conductors  of  the  public  rrints  who^ere  accessible;  and  it  b  a  curious  con- 
liraation  of  the  statement,  that  in  a  dispute  which  the  musicians  of  Drury-lane 
lately  had  with  the  manager,  monej  would  not  purchase  the  admission  of  their 
narratiTe  into  certain  newspapers,  wherein  a  highly  and  falsely-coloured  rela- 
tion had  appeared. 

f  From  B  to  C,  hi  all  sixteen  notes.  Her  attempt  at  D  is  a  mere  scream 
and  ranch  too  flat. 
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8he  has  nightly  xepcatetl.    For  not  satisfied  with  the  original  load^ 
additional  pieces  have  been  introduced,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the 
singer,  by  the  labour  imposed,  but  by  making  her  eflforts  too  cheap  and 
common,*    The  evil  of  this  strain  upon  the  voice  has  even  now  been 
felt  in  her  intonation.      The  force  requisite  to  produce  any  effect  in 
houses  of  such  extent  as  the  modern  theatres,  is  liable  at  all  times  to 
strain  the  voice,  and  correct  tune  is  sacrificed ;  the  tone  also  is  render- 
ed coarse,  and  the  fine  polish  of  es^ecution  abated  or  destroyed.    Miss 
Wilson  has  already  fallen  into  all  these  errors  of  excess*     Her  in- 
tonation is  far  front  perfect,  and  her  ear  has  either  become  insensible 
or  ipdifferentto  dreadful  deviations  from  the  pitch.     At  the  close  of  < 
TTie  'Soldier  tir^d  she  endeavours  to  reach  an  interval  above  her  com- 
pass, and  she  literally  ends  in  a  scream^     We  do  not  visit  these  as  sins 
of  commission  upon  Miss  Wilsok.    They  are  sins  of  omission  in  her 
master.     He  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  facts  and  of  the  consequences^ . 
and  his  permission  savours  but  too  strongly  of  a  disposition  to  deceive 
the  public  at  the  expence  of  his  scholar.     This  supposition  is  also,  we 
lament  to  say,  supported  by  his  demeanour  at  the  piano-forte.    His 
accompanhnent  was  precisely  such  as  otie  would  employ,  who  meant 
to  hide  defects  from  vulgar  ears,  bat  such  as  not  only  to  betray  to 
musicians  the  real  purpose,  but  to  bring  his  own  judgment  into 
question.    For  where  there  is  a  band,  therecan  be  no  necessity  for  or 
propriety  in  ruhning  over  the  instruipent  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard 
above  all  the  rest;  nor  would  a  judicious  player  think  of  hammering 
through  divisions,  note  by  note,  4ki  unison  with  the  voice.     This 
error  was  a  fatal  one. 

The  conception  visible  in  Miss  Wilson's  singing  is  of  coarse 
confined  to  the  power  of  conveying  her  master's  impressions.  But 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  mainly  connected  her  attainments 
in  the  executive  part  of  the  art.  In  this  we  must  now  comprehend 
the  complete  direction  of  tone  as  applicable  to  the  expression  of 
emotions  and  passions  whibh  the  singer  has  attained.  For  it  is  only 
by  the  finest  apprehension  of  the  niceties  and  delicacies  sounds  are 
Susceptible  of,  that  we  arrive  at  thejust  application  and  employment 
of  those  exquisite  modifications  of  tone  which  convey  the  shades  an^ 
gradations  of  sentiment.     With  this  too  is  connected  the  elocution  of 


«  <<  To  Lofoe  in  a  Filiage'"  three  long  and  difficult  duets  and  a  bratora 
were  appended — a  quantity  in  itself  sufficient  for  one  night's  performance. 
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Tocal  art  wftich,  as  its  lowest,  jet  most  essential  attribate,  includes 
articalation.    Our  order  may  perhaps  to  some  seem  inverted,  if  we 
begin  with  tbe  faculty  which  we  have  placed  the  last  in  the  catalogue. 
It-is  however  the  necessary  course.    Miss  Wilson  then,  labours  un- 
der the  organic  defect  of  having  a  tongue  much  too  large,*  and  the 
effect  is  beard  in  a  more  considerable  thickness  pf  speech  (accom- 
panied by  a  strong  lisp)  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
So  vast  indeed  does  this  impediment  seem  to  us,  that  we  wonder  at 
the  boldness  which  could  inspire  a  liope  of  overcoming  so  important 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  singer  as  well  as  an  actress. — For 
the  consequence  is  not  confined  to  mere  speech.    Every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  act  of  producing  pure  and  agreeable  tonoi 
must  know  tliat  it  consists  in  preserving,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  artificial  conformation  of  the  organs  under  all  the  various  mo- 
difications of  pronunciation,  t    To  Miss  Wilson's  organs  this  ap- 
proximation to  identity  of  position  is  impossible,  for  in  the  endea-  ' 
vour  to  articulate,  the  tongue  must  undergo  many  changes  of  place, 
and  some  of  these  must  obstruct  and  transmute  and  vitiate  the  tone* 
These  are  natural  embarrassments.    In  art  Miss  Wilson  is  not  only 
yet  very  far  indeed  from  the  summit  of  attainment,  but  so  low  in  our 
estimation  as  ought  to  have  forbidden  her  appearance  for  a  consi- 
derable period.     Her  notes  above  £  are  frequently  produced  with  a 
vehemence  and  Coarseness  that  render  the  effect  ludicrous  instead 
of  grand.    Her  transitions  are  alike  violent.     The  sum  of  acquire- 
ment, when  matured,  is  the  result  of  long  and  close  attention  to  the 
most  finished  singers,  and  of  regular,  laborious,  incessant  practice 
.  and  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  scholar^ — of  careful,  minute^  and  even 
what  might  be  tliought  hypercritical  correction  on  the  part  of  the 
master;   and  until  a  delicacy  in  taking  and  in  leaving  notes,  in 
protracting,  swelling,  decreasing,  and  modifying  them  is  acquired, 
the  means  of  realizing  the  jdeas  of  the  composer  or  of  fulfilling  our 
own  conceptions  are  proportionally  imperfect.     Indeed  in  these  in- 
stances conception  may  be  said  to  be  led  on  by  execution,  for  the 
mind  is  wholly  unable  to  determine  upon  the  degree  to  which  ex- 
pression may  be  carried,  until  it  has  learned  what  can  be  done  by 

*  Producing  Psellismus  balbutiens. 

-f  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Tery  complete  exposition  of  this  hypothesis 
which  has  been  giTen  in  the  letters  of  Timotheus,  on  the  Elements  of  Vocal 
Science,  in  our  Review. 
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hearing  vrhnthas  been  done.  By  so  far  then  as  Miss  Wi  lso n  is  found 
to  hav6  come  short  of  these  excellencies,  by  so  much  was  it  injudicious 
to  bring  her  before  the  public,  and  th^t  want  of  judgment  was  aug- 
mented by  the  challenge  given  to  scrupulous  investigation,  throogh 
the  too  eager  commendations  larished  (in  the  play  bills,  Sec.)  upon 
one  who  can  only  be  said  to  have  reached  some  place  just  above  the 
first  elements  of  vocal  art. 

We  are  aware  that  the  license  of  the  Theatre  has  gone  far  towards 
subjecting  the  band  to  the  discretion  of  the  singer,  and  t6at  it  is  now 
become  their  part  to  follow  not  to  govern.  But  Miss  Wilson's 
defects,  in  point  of  breaches  of  the  time,  are  we  think  quite  iiidefensi-' 
ble,  and  we  cannot  too  severely  censure  the  execrable  endeavour  to 
pervert  the  public  taste  in  such  a  song  as  "  Jf  o^er  the  cruel  tyrant^ 
not  five  bars  of  wliich  were  kept  in  snccession,  though  the  melody 
is  purely  rhythm^ical.  This  beautiful  air  was  moreover  intersected 
and  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  graces  in  the  yery 
worst  possible  manner,  old,  thread-bare,  and  rois-placed.  We  do 
not  visit  this  upon  Miss  Wilson  ;  we  totally  exempt  her  from  our 
censure — the  scholar  obeyed  the  master.  Our  remarks  however  go 
to  prove  that  no  part  of  her  style  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  absurd 
encomiums  lavished  upon  her,  and  which  must  of  course  have  ex- 
posed her  immature  accomplishments  to  an  austerity  of  judgment, 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  escaped. 

In  thus  exposing  the  arts  employed  to  elevate  Miss  Wilson  so 
far  above  her  real  rank,  we  beg  distinctly  to  have  it  understood  that 
WfC  intend  no  injury  to  the  young  lady  herself.  She  has  voice,  or- 
ganic  strength,  and  industry.  Her  execution  of  passages  and  divisions 
is  neat,  rapid,  and  tolerably  brilliant.  She  has  already  made  very  re- 
spectable attainments,  and  by  perseverance  in  a  right  course  of  prac- 
tice, she  will  we  doubt  not  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence. 
But  while  we  beg  to  offer  her  every  possible  encouragement  that 
truth  can  convey,  ^e  do  mean  to  reprobate  and  expose  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  to  extort  an  estimation  beyond  the  just  and  natural 
claims  of  talent,  as  alike  disgraceful  to  science  and  injurious  to  the 
public  and  the  individual.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  perfection  in 
art.  Labour  is  the  price  which  the  gods  have  ordained  mankind  to 
pay  for  excellence,  and  they  who  would  persuade  to  the  contrary  the 
ignorant  vulgar  (for  to  the  ignorant  vulgar  alone  such  artifices  apply) 
are  tmiiostors. 
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weoine  to  ibe  enbliQ  «lf  liMfg^  to  ypip^  Wt  Mrll«»lill.  t^j  teve  )mq«9 
4«wi^ ;  for  tilJl  ffi8«r((in(,MP4l  if^pprlpptfj^  tbftt  ^bQ  gfrnr^l  telto 
«fap«J4  Apt  be  GDvruj^  bj  h«?ii)ig:  UiimI  Md  gliUw  pMmdmm 
them  for  sterling  vrii^  It  i$,  ^  4«ty  we  ewa  to  the  prafbtauui  to 
prevfnt  thet:  imeanied  end  myuat  ae^eaBien  of  credit:  to  {me  mastev^ 
which  ifl  thus  attracted  towards  htm  hj.tbe  nwifai  ef  a  pnpU  being  . 
so  extra?agantly  exaggerated ;  for  who  would  for  yoara  pentiietbe 
laborioosi,  aecessery)  aed  oaly  right  course  of  inatnictieO)  if  liy  the 
substitution  of  shadowy  and  ingobatantiftl  aoquisitions,  backed  >hy  bold 
assertions  of  superiority^  the  public  eati  be  indiiced  to  accept  the 
false  for  the  true?  Tbo^  the-CQnni|^ioa  ef  the  general  taste  would 
soon  be  aided  by  the  frauds  whieh  masters  migftt  find  it  indispen^blc 
to  their  support  to  countenance,  and  the  fomtuna  of  science  become- 
l)pUuted  at  their  very  source. 

Upon  this  general  perversion  we  must  alsosay  a  few  words,  as  it 
now  afiects  the  whole  manner  of  the  stage.    Tlie  magnitude  of  our 
theatres  has  already  produced  terrible  havoc  by  the  necessity  thus 
created  for  the  employment  of  force  and  of  showy  ornament  (in  this 
particular  the  prioress  of  vocal  art  also  x^oincides)  in  the  place  of 
pure  tone,  natural  expression,  and  high  finishing.  At  the  commence-^ 
ment'of  the  present  age  the  appearance  of  Mr*.  Bhaham,  a  man 
gtfked  with  most  wonderfutpowersy  may  be  said  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  new  school  of  singing.    He  who  could  once  laugh  to  scorn  the 
embarrassments  which  the  ingenuity  of  a  most  imiq^inative  com- 
poser threw  in  the  way  of  his  execution,  has  now  for  some  pe- 
riod of  .time  been  the  martyr  of  over-stimulated  and  over-exerted 
fiu:alties.    It  is  about  twenty-five  .years  since  he  first  came  out  in 
Makmaud.    Nothing  could  then  be  more  astonishing,  more  perfect^ 
than  hb  dramatic  style ;    but  hb  voice  has  become  coarse— his 
style  coarser.  His  execution  has  now  nothing — absolutely  nothing — - 
of  its  foimer  sovereignty.    His  passages  reach  no  lower  than  the 
mouth.     Ail  deep-scaled  articulation  is  no  more.     What  he  now 
does,  any  body  with  a  voice  of  power  might  do.    Yet  he  is  still  Ha. 
Br  AHAM^  and  his  authority  corrupts  an  empire.    To  this  professor's 
talents  we  pay  all  posnble  homage.    We  admit  that  they  were  once 
superior  probably  to  those  of  any  singer  that  ever  appeared.    But 
the  habitual  coaistness  of  stage  singing  and  the  coming  on  of  age^ 
have  tendered  his  voice  brassy  and  leedy  and  nasal  by  tunis>  lm?e 
Tox.*  HI.  no.  z.  H  n  n        1 
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imjiaired  lib  execution,  and  passiUy  depraved  his  naturally  fine 
taste.  Those  defects,  if  hich  (though  always  specks)  were  but  as 
specks  upon  tiie  snow,  are  grown  into  large  and  intolerable  defor- 
mities, and  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation  of  singers  and  of  tbe 
getfeial  taste  of  the  country,  it  is  time  he  should  be  plainly  told  the 
tri^th.  Mb.  Bbaham  has  enjoyed  all  that  the  most  brilliant  san« 
shine  of  the  longest  approbation  can  confer.  He  is  full  of  honours. 
We  tespeet  his  talents,  we  reyere  his  fame,  and  we  would  have  tbb 
great  light  set  as  brightly,  as  magnificently  brilliant  as  il  rose.  We 
would  have  such  a  man  fed  and  say—- 

^^  Biine  be  the  e?e  of  tropic  su»l 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wmth  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle  target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  Mghiy 
Xhea  sinks  at  once  and  all  is  night.." 
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OK  THE 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  MUSICAL  TALENT. 


**  Tbe  list  of  Compoten  ii  prodigipaily  swelled  by  foreign  namet ;  and  tliottgli  we 
**  sonetimeshear  conplainti  of  patronaf^e  nnjattly  withheld  or  conferred,  we  con- 
**  fett  we  are  not  lorry  to  see  inch  coippetitort  rushins  hardily  in  for  the  prize. 
**  Talent  it,  or  ought  to  be,  a  citizen  of  the  world;  and  though  we  are  fall,  brim 
^*  full  of  gennine  Englith  predilections,  we  woald  yet  prefer  to  see  onr  coontryo- 
'^  men  lose  the  distinction  they  cannot  fairly  win,  rather  than  suspect  that  they 
**  owe  precedency  or  emolnsnent  to  national  prejudice.  He  who  cannot  think  as 
**  freely  as  we  do  upon  this  subject  will  never  brace  his  mind  to  the  energy  that 
'*  will  alone  enable  him  to  contend  with  honour.  We  have  enough  of  the  fancy  to 
"  relish  the  just  though  coarse  English  adage,  *  a  clear  stage  and  po  favour,'  in 
*'  the  conviction  that  he  who  is  to  be  daunted  by  name  or  nation, is  deficient  in  the 
*'  qualities  that  lead  to  the  true  greatness  wc  have  pride  and  pleasure  in  leeing 
'*  our  countrymen  arrive  at  and  enjoy.  Let  the  noble  etacouragement  England 
**  affords  to  the  natives  of  other  countries  be  the  subject  of  emulation,  not  of  envy, 
"  to  her  own  offspring." — Quarterly  MuMieal  Jfagosine,  vol,  II.  p.  S90. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir 

X  HATB  taken  for  a  motto  some  of  your  own  sentiments,  with  which 
I  coidially  agree.  The  rough  stock  of  our  native  ability  owes  its 
principal  improvements  to  the  graftings  of  foreign  genius.  We  have 
been  and  still  continue  to  be  advanced  and  excited  by  the  competi- 
tion with  nations  more  musical  than  we  are,  either  by  constitution 
or* by  habit;  and  whatever  approaches  we  may  have  made  to  their 
state  of  exaltation,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  example  they  have  given 
and  the  effort  they  have  inspired.  So  far  so  good.  The  foreigner 
has  deserved  his  meed,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  withhold  it. 

But,  Sir,  let  us  be  just  to  our  countrymen,  and  let  us  not  in  a  wild 
spirit  of  boundless  liberality  depress  instead  of  foster  their  ability— 
a  danger  which,  I  think,  we  are  now  actually  incurring.  For  look  ,. 
at  our  Italian  Theatre  I  The  Opera  concentrates  the  patronage  of 
the  Nobility  and  the  great,  while  the  amusements  of  the  English 
Theatre  devolve  \o  humbler  classes.  Look  at  our  concert  bills  I — 
They  exhibit  such  a  preponderance  of  foreign  music,  and  such  a 
list  of  Italian  singers,  as  almost  thrust  poor  England  aside.  Our 
Tery  oratorios  are  sustained  by  Mozaet's  andRossiKi's  operas,  by 
Toil.  III.  ho.  XI.  o  o 
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masses  and  rootetts  and  battle  sinfonias,  to  say  nothing  of  Signors 
and  Signoias.  If  we  examine  the  materials  of  private  concerts  in 
London^  we  shall  also,  I  fear,  find  that  English  talent  is  nearlj 
excluded,  and  that  the  English  profession  is  discouraged|  princi- 
pally because,  as  it  is  saidj  Italian  performers  are  content  to  accept 
invitations  in  the  hope  of  patronage  at  their  benefits,  while  our  native 
singers  expect  the  reward  which  is  to  be  the  support  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  these  times  of  conjoint  extravagance  and  economy,  when 
(he  undue  study  of  the  last  is  almost  indispensible  to  the  lavish 
indulgence  of  the  first,  such  a  resource  may  afibrd  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  preference  so  obvious  among  poor  rich  peopte  who  give 
music*  But  upon  almost  every  other  ground  the  proprie^  may 
admit  of  some  question.    Let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  facts. 

We  cannot  consent  to  go  back— we  must  take  the  time  as  it  is. 
We  have  had  our  Pubcbll,  our  Hakdel,  and  our  Arnb,  if  the 
Continent  has  possessed  her  Palestrina,  her  Hatun,  and  her 
Mozart.  The  question  is  not  what  has  been,  but  what  is  now  the 
comparative  state  of  Foreign  and  English  talent.  And  to  this 
enquiry  the  encouragtmeuU  seem  to  be  a  preliminary  requisite  for 
consideration. 

The  musical  genius  of  foreign  countries — ^Italy,  Germany,  and 
France  especially-<-i^  nurtured  by  pt|bUq  educatioii>  and  above  alt 
by  that  universal  national  love  of  the  science  which  £ogl%n4  ^4^  9<4 
arrived  at.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  our  countryoien  is 
very  much  confined  to  the  pecuniary  rewards. — In  foreigu  countri^ 
it  is  otherwise.  Music  is  there  powerfully  and  rapidly  ^mpeU/sd 
along  by  public  feeling :  it  affords  an  object  for  ^tudy,  a  sulge^  for 
conversation,  the  matter  for  public  amusement  and  domestic  society 
and  solace,  and  highly-cultivated  genius  is  at  once  sure  to  conciliM^ 
general  and  individual  admiration  and  respect*  The  genius  of  the 
boy  is  not  only  trained  by  education,  but  his  science  is  n^atured  by 
continual  opportunities  of  hearing  ^t  all  hours  of  the  day  good 
practical  examples.  A  fine  composer  enjoys  a  so^t  of  triumphal 
progress  from  city  to  city :  he  is  engaged  to  write  for  their  tkeatiesa 
and  is  destined  to  receive  the  largest  honours  that  talent  ^u  atti^ 
in  the  applauses  of  interested  multitudes^  in  various  j^c^  9joA.  ^ 
various  points  of  time.  The  great  singer  or  plAyer  p^irtiil^et  of  th^ 
same  cheering  inspiration.  Ought  it  then  to  be  any  natter  9f\fWf^ 
der,  that  the  faculties  of  men  so  stimulated  should  ri^  V>.  Umi  i|ig^ 
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degi^ee  of  attaimnent  and  excellence  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  Reputation 
at  home  13  sure  to  draw  after  it  reputation  abroad.  In  England  we 
are  accustomed  to  search  ont  the  ability  most  highly  and  generally 
achnowledged  abroad,  and  to  yield  it  the  loftiest  place  and  prece* 
dency  amongst  ourselves. 

Now  what  advantages  have  the  English  musician  enjoyed  to  com- 
pensate those  indulged  to  the  sensitive  Italian,  or  the  industrious 
German,  to  say  nothing  of  constitutional  temperament,  which  has 
always  been  supposed  to  give' to  the  native  of  the  .pure  and  brilliant 
climate  of  Italy  especially,  a  natural  superiority?  Alas!  fewer 
none*  He  must  toil  to  his  knowledge  and  his  acquisitions  through 
a  routine  as  common  as  the  drudgery  of  any  mechanical  trade ;  he  is 
the  pupil  of  no  conservatory,  where  intellect  is  sharpened  by  collr- 
fiion  and  matured  by  perpetual  intercourse  with  eminence  and  enter- 
prize,  with  masters  and  scholars  engaged  in  the  sslme  pursuit— he  is 
never  summoned  to  a  daily  or  almost  hourly  rehearsal  of  his  own  or 
bis  fellow  students  compositions — he  hears  a  public  concert  but  sel- 
dom, and  that  with  difficulty,  but  he  must  labour  for  years  by  him- 
self and  for  himself  and  to  himself.  Even  his  master  is  but  too  fre- 
quently and  so  continually  more  profitably  engaged  as  to  be  denied 
the  power  of  aiding  him  so  much  as  both  inclination  and  duty  might 
otherwise  prompt. 

If  then  we  bting  the  progress  our  native  musicians  have  made  into 
eomparisioK  with  foreigners  during  the  existing  generation,  and  take 
i0lo  account  the  comparative  disadvantages,  the  balance  may  by 
forae  be  thought  not  unreasonably  to  incline  to  our  scale.  If  we 
take  the  highest  species  of  composition,  where  has  the  Continent  an 
oratorio, (the  production  of  this  age)  like  Palestine  ?  If  we  de» 
soend  to  vocal  chamber  nnisic,  we  are  probably  below  our  compe- 
titors in  duets,  but  our  glees  exceed  any  thing  we  are  acquainted 
with  among  the  concerted  pieces  of  foreign  nations  iii  the  same 
manner  of  performance.  Thus  th^n  our  Cbotch,  our  Callcotj, 
aud  our  Hoesley,  may  take  rank  with  any  names  now  in  existence. 

In  the  opera  we  most  admit  their  superiority,  though  perhaps  this 
•»  mther  to  be  stttf  ibuted  to  the  very  low  ^ate  of  our  musical  drama 
than  to  the  genius  ofour  composers.  Ma.  Bishop  has  exhibited  traits 
of  fine  parts^  and  taking  into  view  4he  limitations  which  cabin  and 
c6iUUe  &ie  composer  for  aii  English  theatre,  I  am  not  disposied  to 
yiefd  any  very  marvellous  predominance  to  the  powers  ot  Rossini — 

ao2 
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the  present  greatest  if  not  the  only  boast  of  Italy :  for  in  this  instance 
how  large  must  be  the  set-off  for  the  imperfection  of  pur  opera  and 
the  low  degree  of  encouragement ! 

In  compositions  for  instruments,  we  mnst  again  admit  our  defici- 
ency. We  can  be  said  to  have  no  symphonist  (for  we  cannot  claim 
Clementi)  nor  scarcely  a  writer  of  quartetts.  Some  of  our  con- 
certo players  are  indeed  in  the  habit  of  producing  pieces  suited  to 
the  display  of  their  own  style  and  acquirements,  but  scarcely  one  has 
yet  been  known  in  a  printed  form,  except  for  the  common  instru- 
ments in  daily  domestic  use.  And  in  this  department,  perhaps,  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  productions  of  foreign  living  writers  for  the 
piano  forte  which  reach  us,  are  few  and  almost  undistinguished.  To 
resident  foreigners  we  indeed  owe  great  obligations;  but  if  we  except 
Clementi,*  who  stands  as  the  discoverer  of  modern  execution,  our 
•Ceaher  will  probably  be  allowed  as  elevated  a  station  as  belongs 
to  any  foreign  composer  for  his  instrument. 

Upon  these  examples,  then,  I  rest,  and  may  venture  my  belief, 
that  they  afford  sufficient  proof  that  English  genius,  if  cherished  with 
equal  solicitude  and  trained  with  similar  advantages,  would  be  likely 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  musicians. 

If,  Sir,  we  set  about  examining  into  the  intrinsic  causes  which  at« 
tract  our  countrymen  too  strongly  towards  foreign  music,  the  prin- 
ciple will,  I  think,  be  found  where  you  have  philosophically  placed 
it :  in  the  desire  of  the  present  age  to  enjoy  intense  voluptuous  sensa- 
tions, rather  than  to  interest  the  sublime  affections,  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  time  of  Handel,  or  perhaps  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  succeeding  his  death  ;  for  even  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  popularity  of  his  grander  compositions.  But  so  far 
as  mere  mu^ic  is  concerned,  the  foreign  school  which  is  now  in  vogae, 
Hatdn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini,  is  the  school  of 
melody  and  gracefulness ;  and  so  far  as  belongs  to  the  two  last^  of 
extravagance  and  of  great  vivacity.  Elevation  and  dignity,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  Handel  and  Pitrcell,  the  two  masten 
whom  our  amateurs  are  but  too  apt  to  bring  alone  to  combat  with 
these  modern  giants,  are  but  too  often  above  the  level  of  every  day 


*  This  composer  received  his  musical  education  in  R»me,  but  he  cane  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  1 4.  Like  Handel,  he  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
been  natuniized  here,  and  to  have  formed  his  matorer  tastes  in  England,  whert 
be  has  undoubtedly  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  high  literary  attainments. 
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feelings,  and  are  liable  to  be  Toted  dall.  Their  melodies  want  the 
animal  spirit  with  whteh  Rossini  especially  abounds,  and  so  indeed 
do  most  of  the  works  of  our  modern  writers.  Neither  Crotch  nor 
HoRSLBY  can  relax  from  their  state,  from  their  chaste  and  classical 
but  anstere  style  of  writing;  and  the  ele<rance  of  Bishop  lacks  the 
warmth  and  captivation  that  hurry  us  along  irt  Rossini  ;  to  whom, 
by  the  way,  I  profess  no  particular  partiality :  for  no  music  was  ever 
distinguished  by  less  of  character  and  more  of  mere  mannerism  than 
his.  A  German  critic  has  said  of  it  truly  enough,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture  from  hearing  his  songs  whether  they  are  sung  by  a 
man  or  a  master,  a  tyrant  or  a  slave,  a  monarch  or  a  subject. 

From  composition,  our  next  step  is  to  execution,  and  here  I  imagine 
we  do  not  stand  upon  lower  ground.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I 
may  go  near  to  prove  we  rather  exceed  the  nations  opposed  to  us. 
The  Continent  has  yet  sent  us  no  pianoforte  player  superior  to  Cba-* 
MBR,  no  violinist  above  Mori,  not  a  single  competitor  for  our  ad- 
mirable LiNDLET,  no  oboe  to  vie  with  Griesbacii,  no  bassoon  with 
poor  Holmes  or  Mackintosh,  no  flute  to  surpass  Nicholson — 
Droubt  perhaps  exceeded  him  in  some  and  fell  below  him  in  other 
respects.  Their  horns  have  of  late  beat  ours,  for  Puzzi  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man,  but  Harper  as  a  trumpet  is  not  exceeded.  Out 
conductors,  Mr.  Greatorex,  Sir  Geo.  Smart,  &c.  &c.  arejnen 
of  eminent  science;  our  Wesley  unrivalled  as  an  organist,  if  we  may 
not  esteem  the  highly  scientific  and  elegant  Noybllo  as  one  of  us, 
which  my  non-acquaintance  with  him  does  not  permit  me  to  know. 

Our  singers  are  alike  pre-eminent.  Mrs.  Billinoton  and  Cat  a* 
LAK1  are  now  hors  de  combat.  Where  then  has  Mrs.  Salmon  been 
over-matched,  where  Miss  Stephens,  taking  into  consideration 
their  approximation  in  singing  Italian  to  the  natives  of  that  country, 
and  coupling  it  with  their  English  style  ?  Where  can  Bbauak  and 
Yaoohan  be  paralleled?  Where  Wm.  Kntybtt  and  Evans? 
Here  perhaps  we  must  stop,  for  with  Bartleman  the  race  of  bass 
singers  seems  to  be  extinct*  But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  that  extraordinary  preference  which 
it  is  with  some  shew  of  justice  alledged,  our  public,  and  the  higher 
ranks  especially,  are  disposed  to  shew  towards  foreign  music  and 
foreign  professors. 

I  shall  however  not  scruple  to  bring  into  discussion  the  conduct  of, 
our  own  musicians,  and  while  I  applaud  their  delicacy  and  their 
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JitoralUy,  shall  yeatiive  to  qucatioB  thflir  discietion  ia  volunteeriiig 
thb  extravflfgaat  patroaage  they  do  to  fbreif  n  mwc*  If  we  look^  aa 
Lsaid  before^  at  (he  concert  billsi  pablic  aii(|  private,  Italian  predo^ 
minates.  I  have  been  at  seme coniserts  where  not  a  line  ef  EngliRh  has 
been  »&ng.  Now,  instead  of  considering  this  excess  as  generous,  I  con* 
sider  it  as  ungeneroas.  Instead  of  viewing  it  as  liberal  to  strangers, 
I  deem  it  illiberal  to  native  talent.  Professors  enjoy  the  power  of 
modelling  the  public  taste,  and  I  say  English  ability  dionki  be  in- 
ched to  produce.  If  you  can  go  back  to  Hatdn  and  Mozi^KT,  you 
may  go  back  toPuRCELL,  HANi>EL,anidARKB — if,  as  you  must,  you 
desire  modern  art^you  have  Webbb,Callcott,Grotch,Hobslet9 
Kn  r  vBTT,  Bl9HOP^  &c.  &c*  If  their  works  do  not  afford  a  suAci- 
ency  of  novelty  or  excellence,  encourage  tbeas  or  encourage  others 
— there  is  pleiily  of  rising  lailsictans.    It  is  becoane  necessary* 

If  however  we  would  make  England  a  musieal  haition,  we  rausC 
adopt  the  method  of  the  CoAtincftt — we  must  ebgraft  it  upon  out 
plaflfs  of  public  educatbn.  And  why  not?  why  should  boI  the 
industrious  classes  be  trained  to  the  beneieibl  exercise  of  an 
accomplisbiident  which  would  wean  theiai  from  the  vices  of  their 
stfttioR,  soften  their  manners,  and  im'prove  their  naforals.  A  family 
colicert,  however  humbte,  would  afford  a  far  better  solace  than  the 
riot  of  the  ale-house  ot  the  boisterous  entortainmeoCs  of  the  skit* 
tie  ground,  which  it  would  soon  supersede*  Look  at  whal  M»» 
Owen  has  done  at  New  Lanark  in  his  wise,  humane^  and  admirable 
institution.  He  has  practically  shewn  what  may  be  effected  in 
music  by  the  poor.  If  I  were  asked  what  has  itede  Italy  And  Oer* 
many  musical  nations,  I  should  reply,  the  undeManding  and  tuition, 
which  are  always  demanded  as  a  qnaliiication  to  the  situation  of  the 
lowest  parish  schoolmaster.  Thib  is  th^  foundation-  of  idl,  and  tiH 
soroethtng  of  the  kind  be'  adopted  in  Engtand,  thie  English  will 
never  be  a  musieal  people.  In  a  fonAer  nuo^ber  of  yoOr  Review*  I 
endeavoured  to  awaken  the  afttention  of  the  profession  to  the  beneflfb 
that  would  accrue  from  a  musical  college  for  the  education  i^  pro- 
fessors. I  have  since  conversed  with  many  of  eminence  upon  this 
point,  and  the  only  objection'  I  have  heard  is  the  danger  of  deluging 
the  country  with  musicians,  as  they  aver  to  be  the  case  in  Fronoe. 
iiiii  tiiis  evil  might  easily  be  guarded  against  by  a  due  iimitation  o£ 

*  vd  1,  p.  m. 
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|]ie  nmnbm  of  tbe  poj^i^  or  iropld  prQjb^drfj  i€|^kte  iMfp  9s  pup* 
pljr  i$  foHnd  to  accord  with  dbnaad.  Soipe  esl^Mfahgient  of  ike 
kind  i«  ceiiaMj  wap^« 

Nexly  toencoiiirage  English  professors— the  example  of  T11I&  Kino 
is  most  desin^le,  apd  it  is  an  object|  to  which  I  baye  good  reason  to 
believe,  his  Majesty  seriously  inclines.  |t  would  well  hecopie  sodoub  of 
oar  eminent  musicians  to  entreat  the  King's  ear  to  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  English  art  from  his  decided 
countenance.  ,At  present  we  seldom  bear  of  English  profesyprs  being 
commanded  to  his  Majesty's  parties*  A  becoming  representation 
woukl,  we  h^ve  the  strongest  reason  to*  think,  produce  the  desirable 
change. 

The  Nobje  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Antient  .Music  i|re  perhapn 
lit  the  he^  of  the  institutioii  which  tends  most  effectually  to  ke^p 
jlliTe  the  ipefpory  of  sound  Engliah  style.  Surely  i^othing  wovld  be 
porp  likely  to  assist  the  progress  of  English  composers  than  a  p^c- 
miasion  to  be  present  at  th^^e  admirable  concerts,  e^^teaded  to  a  fyw 
under  the  discreet  limitation  of  the  Directors.  At  present  they  igre 
llbsolutely  inaccessible^  and  we  know  scarcely  a  composer  who  wa3 
ever  present  at  them*  The  addition  of  a  dozen  persons  to  th^  audi- 
ence would  |)e  of  no  moment,  but  a  dozeii  invitations,  spontaneously 
distributed  by  the  Pircctors  to  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
^1  f ornpfsition,  would  b^  felt  a^  ^  p>mpUmeat  worth  strivii^;  for, 
l^nd  what  we  think  infinitely  more  importimt,  they  would  ^nfer  the 
power  of  hearing  effects  which  aiv  nottp  be  heard  putof  the  Antien^ 
Concert.  The  Directors  have  thus  a  means  highly  gratifying  to  men 
of  talent,  of  rendering  science  an  essential  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  an  example  of  that  searching  and  comprehensive  love 
of  art  and  of  country,  that  is  eager  to  extend  to  the  utmost  (he  ^rcle 
of  the  blessings  it  knows  so  well  how  to  value  and  enjoy. 

I  would  next  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  profession, 
the  establishment  of  An  English  Concert  upon  a  great  and  good 
scale,  for  the  performance  of  the  best  English  music  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  living  composers,  of  our  instrumentalists,  and  our  singers. 
I  should  hope  the  particular  patronage  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  dis- 
tinguished nobility  would  not  be  necessary  to  such  an  attempt  to 
concentrate  and  fix  the  r^rd  of  national  taste  upon  native  ability, 
but  in  any  event  I  am  sure  such  support  would  not  be  withheld. 
The  experiment  is,  I  thmk,  at  all  events  worth  making. 
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!  should  certainly  also  join  with  the  Correspondent  in  your  last 
Number,  who,  under  the  signature  of  <<  Common  Sbm sb/'  advocates 
the  attempt  to  introduce  a  better  style  of  opera.  The  theatre  is  the 
Tebicle  (after  education)  roost  adapted  to  propagate  the  public  love 
of  art ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  perceiye  at  hov  low  an  ebb  both  its 
principles  and  its  practice  at  present  stand. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,endeaToured  to  draw  attention  first  to  the  influence 
foreign  music  is  gradually  gaining  in  this  country,  and  which 
threatens  the  almost  total  obliyion  and  expulsion  of  English  compd- 
ailion ;  Sdly.  I  have  pointed  out  the  natural,  wholesome  vigour  of 
English  genius,  even  under  all  the  opposing  superiority  of  excite- 
ment against  which  it  has  to  struggle  from  abroad,  and  the  cold 
countenance  it  meets  at  home ;  and  lastly,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
someoftheeastestmeansof  aSbrdingENCouBAGEMBNT  to  English 
MUSICAL  TALENT.  Bclicve  me,  Sir,  such  an  exposition  is  becoming 
every  day  more  necessary.  I  have  done  what  I  can,  not  what  I 
would.  And  while  I  admire  and  applaud  that  generous  exerti<m  of 
cosmopolitan  liberality,  which  we  every  where  witness  in  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  music,  I  have  yet  Englishman  enough  about  me 
to  wish— aye,  ^*  from  my  heart's  core — from  my  heart  of  heart,**  that 
we  should  earnestly  and  warmly  cherish  the  desire  to  see  our  own 
countrymen  as  eminent  in  art  as  in  arms ;  and  that  we  should  eagerly 
adopt  every  possible  means  of  raising  to  a  pervading  flame  that 
<^  spark  divine"  which  is  the  great  first-cause  of  all  civilization,  and 
therefore  of  all  intellectual  happiness. 

I  am.  Sir, 
'  Tour's,  faithfully, 

VETUS* 
Mi^  80,  1821t 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Your  last  Namber  contains  an  article  on  Musical  Proprietorship, 
as  far  as  regards  national  airs,  in  which  T*  C.  G.  has  selected  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Dayt  and  Walker  in  favor  of  his  arguments; 
but  as  the  former  gentleman  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  rather  too 
severely  handled,  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  these  two  cases,  by  shewing  that  Mr.  Walker  merits  all  the 
censure  that  has  been  cast  upon  him,  but  that  Mr.  Davt  does  not. 

I  wish  it  then  to  be  understood  that  I  am  friendly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  musical  proprietorship,  and  consider  with  Sir  John  Steven- 
son that  we  should  be  in  a  bad  state  if  it  were  not  respected  >  but 
there  are  limits,  and  I  would  not  have  an  editor  or  a  publisher  be  too 
captious  about  a  description  of  property  built  upon  common  righty 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  point  of  exclusive  claim.  To 
me  it  appears  that  there  can  be  no  injury  done  in  respect  to  nationaf 
airs,  except  in  cases  where  the  second  pubUcaihn  is  intended  to  resemble 
ihejlrstj  so  that  the  one  may  be  bought  or  sold  for  the  other^  as  in  the 
case  of  Walker,  who  not  only  took  the  same  airs  as  Mr.  Moore, 
but  absolutely  the  title  and  first  line  of  the  words,  and  the^one  was 
so  completely  an  imitation  of  the  other,  that  a  common  observer  ia 
purchasing  the  printed  copy  might  have  believed  he  hfid  got  the 
original. 

Now  how  stands  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr*  Davt,  who  has  been 
attacked  in  one  of  your  fornler  numbers  as  well  as  by  your  correspon- 
dent, for  having  set  words,  beginning, "  Is  my  iroc  thenftown^^  to  an 
Indian  melody  already  set  and  published  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  other 
words,  "-rf//  ihaCs  bright;''  the  titles  of  which  at  least  are  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  in  order  to  prove  whether  or  not  there  be  any  similarity 
in  the  subject,  the  poetry  of  both  is  subjoined : 

All  that's  bright  must  fade. 

The  brightest  sUll  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  XI.  p  p 
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Stars  that  shine  and  fall, 

The  flow'r  that  drops  in  springing ; 
These,  alas !  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging. 

Who  would  seek  or  prize 

Delights  that  end  in  aching ; 
Who  would  trust  to  ties 

That  ev'ry  hour  are  breaking. 
Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying, 
Than  be  blest  with  light  and  see 

That  light  for  ever  flying. 


Is  my  lote  then  flowir, 
*  That  love  I  thought  sincerest ; 
Art  thou  faithless  grow^ 

To  him  who  lov*d  thee  dearest* 
Yesy  no  more  I  see 

Thine  eyes  in  beams  are  sparkling ; 
Looks  which  once  shed  joy  o'er  me, 

Are  now  both  cold  and  darkling. 

Yet  an  hour  will  come 

When  all  thy  charms  so  blooming, 
.   Like  flowers  on  a  tomb. 

Chill  time  will  be  consuming  I 
Then  thouMt  think  of  him 

Betray*d  with  hopes  deceiving; 
And  a  tear  perhaps  may  dim 

Thine  eyes  for  me  while  grieving  I 

And  now  1  would  ask  if  it  be  possible  for  any  one  to  be  so  deceived 
as  to  kaoe  the  one  passed  off  to  him  for  the  other  f  and  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  I  would  also  ask  where  is  the  injury  to  Mr.  Moorb  or 
his  publishers  ? 

You  have,  Mr.  Editor,  put  the  case  home  by  asking  whether  Mr. 
Davy  had  taken  this  subject  previously  to  Mr.  Moorb*8  publica- 
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lion,  or  vfaetber  he  had  n6t  taken  advantage  of  it  through  the  popu- 
larity acquired  bjr  Mr.  Moore's  words  ?  This  I  cannot  answer,  but 
even  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  hare 
taken  a  single  idea  from  the  other,  are  we  to  be  told,  and  have  it  laid 
down  as  a  rale,  that  because  Mr.  Moorb  selects  nationalairs  to  write 
poetry  to,  that  a  seal  is  (hereby  set  on  them,  and  that  any  man  who 
dares  to  take  one  of  the  same  airs  to  write  other  words  to,  is  to  be  de« 
signated  as  a  pirate  ?  * 

I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  can,  the  beauty  of  the  words  set 
to  the  Irish  Melodies,  and  Mr.  M.'s  patriotism  in  having  eoUeoted 
^  these  wild  mountain  airs  and  snatched  them  from  the  vulgar 
month,**  to  give  them  a  place  on  the  piano  forte,  as  well  as  in  the 
library  of  the  musician  and  the  man  of  litemture:  But  can  it 
be  aaid  that  it  is  patriotism,  or  any  thing  short  of  ^^  money  get- 
tii^,'*  that  has  since  induced  Mr.  Moore  to  write  words  to  the 
aiis  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Jtaly,  France,  &o.  and  if  this  is  his  motto^ 
why  should  he  prevent  others  from  adopting  it,  for  who  can  tell 
whether  after  having  run  hb  course  on  the  Continent,  he  will  net 

♦  We  answer  decidedly  yes — if  the  second  adaptor  is  led  to  his  w<Drk  by 
the  first — ^it  is  this  consideration  that  determines  the  question  of  plagiarism. 
We  must  stiU  Tindicate  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Day y's  pnblicstioii,  for  if  the 
proceeding  stands  within  the  limits  of  honorable  authorship,  why  then  we  say 
the  best  part  of  the  Tolue  of  property  in  such  copyrights  is  extinguished  at 
once,  and  plagiarism  or  piracy  are  in  any  instance  only  calumnious  terms.-^ 
Ma.  MooRX  selects  a  dozen  airs,  writes  words  to  ithem,  and  pubKshes  ihem 
very  luuidsomely  in  a  yolume,  at  a  large  expence*  One  or  two  of  these  airs 
obtain  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  the  rest.  The  moment  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  a  poetaster  and  a  musician  go  to  work,  the  one  produces 
the  verses,  the  other  adapts  them  to  the  favorite  air,  and  tjie  pablisher 
araib  himself  of  the  reputation  wbie^  Ma.  Moore  has  obtained  for  the  said 
air,  and  of  the  temptation  which  the  purchase  of  it  singly  holds  out  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  song  to  even  tolerable  words,  without  incurring  the  expence 
of  the  whole  volume,  compensitt^s  the  million  of  purchasers  for  the  inferiority 
of  the  poetry,  and  thus  we  contend,  one  man  unjustly  avails  himself  of  the 
labours  of  another  to  the  injury  of  the  latter.  The  question  of  rectitude  stands 
precisely  where  we  originally  placed  it.  Did  Mr.  Davy  set  these  words  to 
this  air  before  Mr.  Moore's  national  airs  appeared  ?  If  not,  he  was  led  to  U 
by  Mr.  MooftjB^  and  this  exactiy  constitutes  the  difierence  between  a  plagia* 
rism  and  no  plagiarism.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  more  simple,  and  no 
sophistry  about  comoion  rights,  ca^  involve  it  in  difficulty.  The  second  pub- 
Ucation  either  did  or  did  not  arise  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  'first  and  the 
celebrity  obtained  thereby  to  the  air.  If  it  did  arise  out  of  such  knowledge, 
it  was  a  plagiarism  to  ^he  fullest  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  however 
disguised  in  the  ezeeution.  Inforo  consdenUm^  we  shoiild  say  the  more  art  ^ 
there  is  used  in  concealing  the  fact,  the  greater  tb9  moral  turpitude.—^  ' 

EoiTOR. 
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(supposing  the  rage  still  to  ezkt  for  this  sort  of  pabiication)  return 
to  hb  native  home  and  select  English  melbdies;  if  he  does  not  in  the 
mean  time  ^row  too  rich,  I  shall  consider  this  a  very  probable  case^ 
and  think  it  likely  that  '^Britons  strike  homey''  «<  Oh  the  Roast  Beef 
of  Old  England^''  Come  cheer  up  my  lads;'  ^^  Black  Eye'd  Susan^' 
or  *  ^^The  Bay  of  Biscay ;'  will  be  subjects  to  be  selected  as  being 
some  of  the  most  popular.  Now  highly  gifted  as  Mr.  M»  is  with  poetic 
talent,  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  suppose  him  to  fait  in  one 
instance,  and  suppose  that  some  other  poet  of  our  country  should 
happen  to  set  this  o;?e  air  to  better  or  more  appropriate  woidi-^is  be 
in  such  case,  I  would  ask,  to  be  prohibited  from  pubUshing  it  for  88 
years,  merely  because  Mb.  Moore's  was  out  first?  Or  agun^ 
suppose  Mr.  M.  tohaye  set  words  particularly  suited  to  hispottjcof 
notions,  to  one  of  these  national  airs,  is  it  to  go  forth  to  tlie  world 
unanswered  for  S8  years,  merely  that  he  and  his  pablisher  shoold 
make  money  exclusively  by  it  ?  No,  Mr.  Editor,  on  this  point  al 
least,  I  consider  T.  C.  C.  is  wrong,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  musician  and  the  public  at  large  to  put  a  seal  on  thai  which  ia 
public  righif  and  I  really  cannot  suppose  Mr.  M.  himself,  on  reflection, 
would  attempt  to  justify  an  exclusive  claim,  or  try  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  public. 

Mr.  M.  and  his  publisher,  from  the  very  line  they  have  taken, 
may  have  been  annoyed  a  good  deal  to  be  sure  by  what  they  term 
Piracies,  but  the  remedy  is  at  all  times  within  their  own  reach.  Let 
Mr.  Moore  (who  has  helped  himself  to  a  full  share  of  old  airs)  now 
begin  to  write  to  original  musicj  and  there  will  be  no  cavils  about  hie 
popy-rigbt,  no  occasion  for  T*  C.  C.  or 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  C.  T. 

London^  June.ethy  1821. 

^TheBsy  of  Biscay  was  set  some  time  ago  by  Mb.  Davy,  andlpntitto- 
Mr.  M.  whether  he  would  like  Ma.  D.  to  fix  an  exdusife  daim  on  it,  seas  to 
prevent  him  from  taUng  it? 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS  OF  YOCAL  SCIENCE. 

Chapter  5. — On  Science. 

7uB  term  ftciencei  in  its  particalar  accepikdon,  when  ajpi^ied  to- 
giitfing  afipean  to  be  Y«ry  diffiouU  to  define.  Its  uniyerial  and  con* 
slant  use  ejiubils  one  instance  of  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of ' 
woidS)  into  which  people  are  apt  to  fall^  wiChoat  aflixiog  to  them 
any  precise  idea.  Every  one  talks  of  ^^  the  science  of  a  singer/^  but 
there  are  very  few  who  have  eyer  stopped  to  consider  what  they 
pwpoae  to  express*  Science  appears  to  me  to  imply  the  perfect 
naion  of  taste  and  tuaowlodge— 4he  complete  combination  ot  style 
and  manner-— a  thoroagh  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  art)  and  a 
power  of  reducing  them  to  just  practice.  The  word  however,  ge- 
nerally^  has  a  more  limited  significatien,  and  commonly  stands  for 
the  act  of  reading  music,  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  onuuneat,  or  perhaps  is  still  more  commonly  wholly 
confined  to  the  latter  object. 

The  foundations  of  Science^  in  the  sense  I  should  be  disposed  to 
employ  it,  are  laid  in  the  knowledge  of  notes  and  of  measure.  The 
structure  proceeds  by  the  formation  of  the  voice  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  elements  of  the  md-'^portamenio  di  voct  (by 
which  I  mean  the  production  of  pure  tone),  the  shake,  execution  of 
passages,  &c.  ftc*  to  (he  knowledge  of  the  higher  attributes  of 
expression. — Last,  but  not  the  least,  is  musical  erudition,  or  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  styles,  both  with  respect  to  the 
manner  and  the  matter,  as  enables  the  singer  to  appreciate  the  exact 
qualities  of  a  composition,  tad  to  perform  it  with  the  true  charac-  - 
teristicB  of  the  author.  Thus  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
composers,  of  PanoaiiL  and  of  Hamoeiu,  of  Hatdv,  Mozart,  and 
RoniHi,  demand  a  different  execution — principally  indeed  as 
relates  to  dignity,  grace,  and  ornament,  which  essentially  depend 
on  the  degrees  of  jsolemnity,  of  force,  of  lightness  and  facility,  a 
singer  is  able  to  b^tow ;  and  hence  it  arises  that  Science  is  held  .to 
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be  manifested  in  proportion  as  the  execution  approaches  to  the  ori; 
ginal  character  of  the  work,  the  manner  being  deemed  merely  the 
instrument  or  means. 

If  then  I  have  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  this  word  at  all  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  particular  branch,  rather  than  as  a  term  comprehending 
the  whole  subject,  it  is  in  compliance  with  Custom  more  than  from 
any  conviction  of  its  utility  vheo  so  taken ;  for  the  general  rules 
we  can  lay  down  are  few,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  explication  of  the  several  species  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  which  must  of  course  be  treated  by  me  in  detail, 
should  I  complete  the  task  I  have  assumed.  Reflection  indeed 
assures  me  that  any  observations  of  this  nature  can  only  be  applied 
to  Style  and  Ornament,  both  which  must  have,  together  with  other 
heads,  a  separate  chapter  assigned  them. 

I  may  however  be  permitted  here  to  intimate  that  Science  (so 
taken)  indicates  itself  in  apprehending  and  preservmg  the  gmeral 
character  of  the  song.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  its  range  as  to 
sentiment,  and  perhaps  no  analysis  has  yet  been  given  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Mr.  Bbown,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 
the  Italian  Opera.*  This  rightly  understood,  the  singer  will  adapt 
his  entire  deportment  accordingly.  He  will  become  energetic,  de« 
damatory,  soothing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  in  his  general  manner ;  and 
in  his  application  of  ornament  sparing  and  erudite,  or  easy,  florid, 
and  luxuriant,  agreeably  to  the  cast  of  the  melody.  His  cadences 
will  be  in  a  like  manner  appropriate  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
composition.  His  passages  will  be  plain  or  chromatic  His  modu« 
lation  will  be  similar  in  kind  and  in  eflbct,  as  the  example  of  the 
composer  warrants. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  general  nature  of  the  word  Science,  in  its 
restricted  and  narrow  interpretation,  concerning  which  so  much  and 
so  lilUe  can  be  said.  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  apfdy  it  to 
the  whole  than  to  any  part  of  vocal  art,  although,  yielding  to  usage, 
I  have  taken  it  for  the  title  of  this  short  chapter,  as  a  necessary 
.opening  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  technical,  and  which 
are  included  in  the  general  apprehension  of  the  word. 

I  am.  Sir,  your*s, 

TIMOTHEUS. 

*  See  Musical  Magazbe  and  Reyiew,  toL  1,  p.  28. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, 
If  as  a  lover  of  Science  I  have  received  much  delight  (and  I  may 
add  instraction)  from  ^<  The  Musical  Stadent,**  no  less  have  I  as  a 
Christian  been  gratified  bjr  the  spirit  of  piety  its  ingenious  author 
displays.*  x 

Hb  remarks  are  extremely  just  respecting  the  dramatic  nature  of 
several  of  our  sacred  compositions — ^the  improper  tendency  of  such, 
and  the  increase  of  this  evil ;  but  of  the  absolute  union  of  sacred  and 
profane,  a  more  remarkable  example  does  not  at  present  occur  to 
me  than  that  afforded  by  Jomblli's  celebrated  C^onnej  (intro- 
duced, with  the  overture  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  in  the  Casile 
Spectre)^  the  fine  subject  of  which  is  a  chant. in  our  communion 
service.  I  well  remember  how  much  this  circumstance  shocked  me 
when  first  informed  of  it — in  the  days  of  unprejudiced,  unsophis- 
ticated childhood ;  nor  have  I  ceased  to  reflect  upon  it  since,  with 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  mingled  wonder  and  regret.  There  . 
IS  apparently  one  way  or  the  other  a  greiftt  abuse;  either  the  chant 
was  in  itself  top  light  for  the  cathedral,  and  therefore  ought  never 
in  the  first  ipstance  io  have  been  admitted,  or  it  was  of  too  serious, 
too  divme  a  character  for  the  theatre,  and  should  have  been  equa^y 
excluded  from  thence ;  how  this  may  be  I  shall  not  pretend  to  de* 
terminey  my  object  in  addressing  you,  Mr.  Editor,  was  chiefly  to 
ofier  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  Music  of  our  Churches  in 
general. 

Choral  service  was  introduced  so  early  into  England  as  A.0. 59^ 
during  the  Heptarchy,  by  Austin  (afterwards  Archbidbop  of  Canter- 
bury,) and"  his  associate  missionaries,  who,  we  are  told,  even  ap* 

*  This  communica^en  was  reeeiTed  abeot  a  week  afiber  our  last  Review  was 
printed,  but  before  it  was  published.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  our 
Correspondent  would  otherwise  haye  alluded  to  the  artide  on  Psalmody 
therein ;  bat  as  we  tUnk  attention  cannot  be  too  strongly  attracted  towards 
this  snl^ect,  we  aie  the  npre  h^ipy  to  Insert  kb  Iietler.—jBdf^ 
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proached  £thelbert  chanting  litanies;  to  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches  of  Kent  it  was  for  a  period  confined,  but  from  thencoi  with 
Christianity,  grtdnallj  extended  oyer  this  country.    Mdnks  intro- 
daced  this  portion  of  Divine  tervice,  and  it  is  to  them  in  party  and 
*  in  part  to  the  good  taste  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  preservation  daring  those  darli  ages,  when  literature  of 
every  species  seemed  to  be  extinct;  for  if  the  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance of  th6lBe  recluses  taught  them  io  place  their  hopes  of  acceptance 
with  the  Almighty,  in  the  due  performance  of  psalms,  masses,  &c. 
both  as  penitential  duties  and  works  of  supererogation,  our  ances- 
tofv  on  the  other  hand  were  so  charmed  with  the  musical  service  of 
their  religion,  that  they  required,  and  in  many  places  effected,  a 
chant  to  be  kept  up  night  and  day  without  intermission.    Historians, 
within  the  common  range  of  reading,  give  us  little  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  music  in  this  country,  besides  those  notices 
of  the  invention  of  musical  notes — counterpoint — the  formation  and 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  into  this  kingdom, 
which  generally  rank  under  the  head  of  ^'  remarkable  events,**  or 
•*  useful  discoveries/*    We  may  however  suppose  that  our  church 
music  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  if  (as  Strype  has  recorded  in  his  annals  of  the  Re- 
formation) the  French  Ambassador  in  her  suite  was  so  enchanted  by 
the  music  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  that  he  was  induced  to  exclaim, 
^*  O  Grod  I  I  think  no  prince  in  all  Europe  ever  heard  the  like ; .  no — 
not  our  holy  father,  the  Pope  himself  I**    Many  eminent  masters  have 
arisen  to  improve  our  church  music  since,  but  while  we  justly  boast 
of  our  cathedral  service,  is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  (and  discreditable 
in  us,  as  a  religious  and  scientific  people  to  allow)  the  irreverence 
and  careless  indifference  with  which  the  musical  portion  of  worship 
is  performed  in  many  of  our  parish  churches.    '^  Religious  har- 
mony," says  Collier,  ^'  should  be  moving  but  noble  withal ;  grave, 
solemn,  and  seraphic ;  fit  for  a  martyr  to  play  and  an  angel  to  hear.** 
How  great  t  I  had  almost  said,  how  ludicrous,  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  ^^  religious  .harmony'*  of  many  of  our  places  of  public  wor* 
ship  at  this  day;  hharmanyin  which  time, tune,  expression,  in  short 
the  very  essence  pf  music  is  disregarded ;  the  life,  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  annihilated ;  while  those  sublime  hymns,  composed  for  and 
sung  by  their  inspire  author,  ^^  to  the  priiise  and  glory  of  God," 
more  frequently  leound  us  of  the  distressful  waflings  of  tormented 
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spif  Us.    I  may  also  notice  the  xvoeful  perversion  of  a  rule  as  equally 
applicable  to  music  (vocal  especially)  as  to  poetry,  viz,  "  that  the 
sound  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense  ;*'  whence  it  comes  that  we  too 
often  hear  psalms,  expressive  o(  Christian  hope,  gratitude,  and  joy^ 
sun^  to  such  heavy  and  lugubrious  strains  as  are  better  adapted  to 
lays  of  It^mentation  and  despair;  and  which^  while  they  serve  effec- 
tually to  depress  the  devotion  o(  the  pious^  gi^e  sensible  pain  to  the 
musical  portion  of  the  congregation*    The  power  of  music  on  the 
mind  is  as  indubits^ble  as  it  is  inexplicable ;  surely  then  the  most 
superior' of  all,  that  which  is  employed  by  man  in  the  service  of  the 
Great,  the  Aaorable  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  should  be  rescued 
from  .the  contempt  (I  alliide  to  the  psalmody  of  qur  parish  churches)    ^ 
which  it  sometimes  meets  with,  and  from  these  improprieties  not  per- 
haps without  some  shadow  of  reason,  from  the  idle  and  pr^fanQi  •  I 
do  not  by  any  means  desire  mjr.cdiseryations  to  be  underatoofl'as  ex- 
tending indiscriminately  to  all  ciiurche»*-lbey  could  not  in  justice 
be  so;  but  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  where  sin^ilar -annoyances 
to  those  which  I  have  named  are  found,  the,  fault  must  lie  i^ith  thos^ 
whose  province  it  is  to  superintend!  direct  the  niusic  of  the  church, 
and  instruct  the  singers.*    As  to  the  best  method  of  lemedying  abuses 
spch  as  I.  have  named,  I  am  content  to  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
better  able  to  plan  and  more  powerful  to  execute  than  myself,  only 
observing  that  were  the  hynms  and  anthems  of  our' gteht  sacred 
composers   introduced    more  generally  and    frequently   into  our 
churches,  it  would  be:  an  inffnite  improvement  upon  the  present 

*  I  cannot  omit  in  this  place  presenting  you,  Sir,  (although  perhi^ps  not 
altogether  sbictly  appropriate  to  the  present  subject)  with  the  following  curious 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1579,  for  the  encouragement  of  music 
in  Scotland,  by  our  Caledonian  monarch,  James  1st 

<<  For  iustniction  of  youth  in  the  arte  of  musicke,  and  singing  quhilk  is  like 
Id  fall  in  great  decay  without  timeous  remeid  be  proTided,  oar  SoTeraine  Lord, 
with  adrise  of  his  three  estaites  of  this  present  parliament,  requests  the  pro- 
rests,  baillies,  conncell,  and  communities  of  the  maist  special  burrowes  of  this 
realm,  and  the  patrons  and  proTosts  of  the  colledges,  quhair  sang  schooles  are 
founded,  to  erect  and  set  up  ane  sang  schoole,  with  ane  roaister,  sufficient  and 
abill  for  instruction  of  youth  in  the  said  science  of  musicke;  as  they  will 
answer  to  bis  Hienes  upon  the  perrel  of  their  foundationes,  and  in  performhig 
this  his  Hienes  requiest  will  do  unto  his  Majestie,  acceptabil  and  gude  plea- 
sure."—itfwray*  Laws  and  Acts  of  ParUamerU, 

This  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which  music 
was  held, in  North  Britain  above  200  years  ago;  the  King  himself,  we  see, 
lowering  a  command  respecting  it  Into  a  request 

VOL.  III.  NO.  XI.  '       a  q  .  ^  T 
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system  of  .psalmody^  by  Tvhich  not  above  twenty  psalms,  from  the 
whole  collection,  are  sung  in  many  parishes,  m  the  year,  and  with 
small  variations  and  additions  every  year;  there  wants  variety;-^ 
also,  were  the  choristers  of  our  parish  churches  taught  more  generally 
to  sing  in  parts,  the  effects  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  much 
more  pleasing  than  their  performance  now  in  unison ;  to  this  how- 
ever I  am  aware  it  will  be  objected,  that  harmony  is  unnatural  and 
highly  offensive  to  vulgar  or  uncultivated  ears  ;*  but  as  taste  in  every 
science  is  in  a  manner  acquired  and  certainly  improved  by  custom  and 
acquaintance  with  whatever  the  science  may  be,  our  populace 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  in  a  short  time  as  greatly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  harmonical  combinations  as  they  are  now  against  them, 
were  they  I  mean  introduced  generally  into  divine  service.  I  can- 
not close  my  remarks  better  than  with  the  sentiments  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  Home  on  the  subject  of  Church  Music :  '^  The  light  move- 
ments of  the  theatre,"  says  he,  ^^  should,  with  the  effeminate  and 
frittered  music  of  modem  Italy,  be  excluded,  and  such  composers  as 
Tallis  and  Bird,  Gibbons  and  King,  Purcell  and  Blow, 
Croft  and  Clarke,  Wise  and  Weldon,  Green  and  Handel, 
should  be  considered  ;^and  it  is  hoped  they  always  will  be  considered) 
as  our  English  classics  in  this  sacred  science.^' 

JUVENIS. 
February  Md,  1821. 

*  Vide  RousslEAu  00  the  Subject  of  HarmoDj. 
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TO  THE  EDITOIt 


(Continuaikm  of  ihe  Rev.  C.  J.  Smytm's  Analysis  ofCjiLJminU 
Treatise  on  Acoustics*) 


OF  THE  VIBRATION  OF  STRINGS. 

Transversal  Vibrations. 

Al  StRiNfi  can  vibrate  ia  the  whole,  or  divided  into  any  number  df 
equal  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  knots  of  vibrations.  The  . 
only  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  vibrations  is,  that  unity 
which  serves  for  the  measure,  changes,  because  when  the  siring  di- 
vides itself  into  aliquot  parts,  each  half,  each  third  part,  &;e.  makes 
its  vibrations  as  if  it  was  a  particular  string.  The  most  grave  sound 
is  that  when  the  whole  string  makes  vibrations  in  forming  alternately 
the  curves  represented  in  figure  1,  acb  and  adb.  When  it  dl* 
Tides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  part  is  above  the  ordinary  position, 
while  the  other  is  below,  and  the  curvatures  are  as  figure  8,  c  rf 
c  e  ft  and  a  f  c  g  b. — ^The  sound  is  more  acute  by  an  octave 
than  the  first.  If  the  string  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  the  cur- 
vatures are  alternately,  as  those  which  are  marked  in  figure  3— of 
two  different  manners,  and  the  sound  is  more  acute  by  a  fifth  than 
the  second  ;  if  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  figure  4,  the  height  of 
the  soiind  rises  a  fourth.  In  general,  all  the  possible  sounds  are  as 
the  number  of  parts,  or  as  their  inverse  lengths.  The  series  will  then 
be  as  the  numbers  1,  S,  3, 4,  &c.  When  the  most  grave  sound  is  uty 
the  series  of  possible  sounds  will  be : 

Number  of  parts.— 1,       2,       3,       4,       5,       6,       7,       8, 
Sounds.— utl,  utS,  sol  8,  ut3,  mi  3,  sol^,  si|>3,  ut4, 

Number  of  parts.-g,      10,       M,       12,      13,      14,      15,     16. 
Sounds^— re^    mi 4,   fa4-h)  sol  4,  la4-*,si|>4,   8i4,  utd. 

In  a  string  of  unequal  thickness  the  vibrations  are  generally  very 
irregular,  except  in  some  particular  cases ;  for  example,  if  the  length 
of  the  parts  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters. 

To  produce  the  sounds  when  a  string  divides  itself  into  aliquot 
putt,  we  must  press  the  finger  very  lightly  at  a  place  where  there  is 

Q  q  2 
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a  knot  of  vibration,  and  apply  a  yioUn*bow  very  near  the  middle  of 
a  vibrating  part. 

We  must  not  press  too  much  the  knot'of  vibration,  in  order  to  avoid 
obstructing  the  communication  of  the  motion  of  one  part  with  the 
other ;' the  pressure  of  the  bow  ought  to  be  much  less  than  for  the 
fundamental  sound.  We  can  render  visible  the  division  in  putting 
small  pieces  of  paper  or  different  places  of  the  string ;  those  which 
>  are  on  the  vibrating  parts  are  driven  off  by  the  vibrations  and  fall; 
but  those  which  are  placed  on  the  knots  of  vibration^  remain  im- 
moveable. 

When  the  thickness  and  the  length  of  strings  are  the  same,  the 
iounds  will  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tqmon.  If  we  wish  for  (pE« 
ample  thatihe  sound  of  a  string  should  differ  from  that  ofaqotb^r 
by  an  octave,  the  tensions  must  be  fts  1  to  4. 

A  singular  phenomenon  is  mentioned  by  Mr.Hellw  a.6.  If  we  pyt 
a  bridge  under  a  string  so  that  it  does  not  fix  it,  but  touch  livery 
lightly^  and  if  we  pinch  the  string  soihat  i^  strikes  vertically  upm  tjie 
bridge^  there  will  be  cases  in  which  we  shall  h^ar  the  slro|ces,M  ^^ 
appreciable  souDd,  more  gri^v^  than  the  common  fundaDpien.tar89U)i4) 
^lit  very  hoarse  und  cf isagreeable,  on  account  of  t,he  •d^fPF'^^Ji  <^>  tN 
Tiit^rattons.  This  sound  may  be  called  (son  ronfliMit),^he  snpriqg 
sound  of  the  string. .  If  we  apply  the  bridge  to.  the  mjddle  qS  the 
stringy  the  snoring  sound  is  lower  by  a  fifth  thaa  the  ordinary  sound 
of  the  whole  string.  When  th0  string  figure  9,  is  drawn  from  its 
common  position,  P.  ^  9  towards  m,  .and  let  loose,  it  strikes  aft^r  a 
half  vibration,  the  bridge  n ;  ^  the  two  halves  continij^e  their,  inptipa  in 
forming  themselves  into,  the  euKvatnres^  p  k  n  and  ^yf  9,1  .Mim 
they  will  return,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  the  i^i8,|i  n  f, 
the  whole  string  makes  a  half  vibration  towards  pin  ;, and  another 
towards  the  axis  pnq^  and  so  on^  We  hear,  thereforepi  the  strokes  on 
the  bridge  in  the  sum  of  the  intervals,  according  to  the  timet. 

1..  The  half  ribiation  of  each  half,  p  n  ^ndit  j^,  towards  pkn  and 
nfq^  I  of  a  common  vibration  of  the  whole  string* 

2*.  The  return  of  each  half,  to  the  axis  p  it  9,  |  of  a  commoit 
.  vibration* 

3.  The  motion  of  the  whole  string  towards  p  n  j,  |  of  a  vibration. 

4.  The  return  of  the  whole  string  to  the  axis,  where  it  sjtrikas  i^ 
bridge,  ^  of  a  vibration* 

The  kind  of  times  being  therefore  between  ti^ro  sjtr^k|pgi,,i+irH 
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44=^T*  '^be  sno^iifg  loiiqd,  must  ^he^^fqre.^jbe^  a  iU)h  onore  gmve 
tban  the  common  sonnd,  conformahlj  to  eii^p^riencjc.  But  on, ac- 
count of  the  motions, of  each  half,  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  the 
acute  sound. which  belongs  to  these  halves,  and  at  length  when  the 
strokes  ceasci  this  acute  sound  continues  a  little  looger. 

lAmgUudinal  Vibrations  tf  Strings. 

The  longitudinal  vibrations  consist,  in  the  contmctions  and  dUai^ 
tationS;pf  the  string  or  the  aliquot  p^rts,  which  are,  applied  alternate^ 
\y  at  one  or  other  fixed  point  or  knot  of  yibr^tioos.  .  In  the  most 
simple  longitudinal  motion,  the  whole  string  has  a  motion  alternately 
towards  one.  and  towaids  the  other  fixed  point  (fig.  34,  a  &  b.)  The 
aecoodkiod  of  lo^igitudinal  ^motion  is  tbfit  when  the;  ^string  .divides 
itself  into  two  equal  parts,  which  bear  altisriiatply.tUliwrds  tbci  knots 
of  !iM>ratioii4  ia;  the  middle,  ^ncl  tow9,rda  the(  poiiits.Qxil^  at  tbe  ^- 
.trji^mitiies,  Cfie(ireiS5„4  apc!|  fi)  in  .the  Ahird  kipd  ,pf  ,^agji((idinat  vihra? 
ijonsy  t|iei,moyfi(nf nts  of tb^  (^arjls,  ^re,aUeni?Uely.  aia  ,figure ;%,  a  wid 
^^&c«i^c.  The  jBoun48|baye,w.i|^h  respept  tc.fach  oilier,  the.  sfnne 
Taif9s^a^|t)iose.of  tran^versaL/Kifa|ratipn&,,,l)^g  ps  tfie  jnimibers  1,J?,3, 
4y.&Cr&c«<but  ,t|)ere  is,  no, fixed  ratiq^fpr  ij^e  absplute,* height  of; the 
sounds  .betwfsen  these,  t^p  If^inds  of  ppfremciiitjobefffiusq  the  lavs  fure 
yerjr  d,iffe.fefit»  . 

ta  order  tO)  piioc^uce  these  <sqfii^s^  we  mqst  tub  bmgkudinqlfj/ a, 

^yibratlng  pftrt  of  the.  string  ,with„a  violin  bow,  which,  .iqust  be,  ^lield 

DLadena  v.e];y,apu(f  angle,  or  with  a  fii^r,  or  with  another  fi^xible 

body,  ^ wbicsh  must  be  ftpplied,p9^er  of  xesin.   ;Foc  the  divisions 

.,9f;ihe  string. ^n^^ailiquotparts^  we  must  touch  lightly  at.  the.sapie 

,  t^e^a.  kiv>t  of  yibration. 

/]^bi?4ftWS,of  loqgttUfUiial  yibKatioosiliffer  altogether  fkqvi  those,  of 

.fi9^T^i^Lyj\^^atJions.    The  ouly  resemblance  is,  that  the  sounds^are 

iothe^vfxse  ratio  of  the  lengths;  but  in  longitudinal  vibrationsihe 

so^ndil^p^ndsnot  upoa  the  thickness  pf  the  string  oorupon  the  tc^o- 

.siou:  bui  solely  upon  the  length  andthekindofmatterof  which  it 

.  is  made,^  sin^e  a  strjing  of  brass  will  give  a  sound  more  acute  by  almost 

a  sixth,  than  a  string  of  cat-gut,  a^dltie  sound  ofastrir^of  st^l  siur- 

pfissea  that  of  a  string  of  bni^  almost  by  a  fifth.    To  make  experi- 

\mf9^  itrAugs  pt  considerable  length,  mqyt  be  used,  the  sounds  being 

»T^ry  a^ut^.    M[i^.  CBJUAOnmiiwle  juse  of  strings  which  w^re48feet 
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Of  the  Vibrations  of  a  Stretched  Membrane. 
A  rectangular  stretched  membrane  soldj  according  to  its  lengthy 
ifill  be  susceptible  of  the  same  vibrations  and  the  same  sonnds,  as  a 
string  which  yibrates  traasversally  ;  the  knots  of  the  vibrations  will 
then  be  immoveable  transversal  lines.  But  such  a  membrane  stretched 
in  more  directions  than  one^  maj  also  vibrate  in  an  infinity  of  man- 
ners,  in  which  we  cannot  express  the  curvatures  for  the  lineS|  but  for 
the  surfaces  of  the  curves ;  for  which  expressions  and  means  of 
calculating  are  as  yet  wanting.  The  knots  of  the  vibrations  will  form 
nodallineSf  in  very  difl^rent  directions. 

Vibrations  of  the  Air  in  Wind  Instruments. 

The  question  here  is  concerning  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  when  it 
is  itself  the  sonorous  body. 

.  Every  stroke  sufficiently  strong,  for  example  the  stroke  of  a  whip^ 
produces  vibrations  in  the  air;  but  generally  they  are  too  inegulary 
and  too  little  isocronous,  to  give  an  appreciable  sound.  The  vibra* 
tions  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  passing  of  a  current  of  air  through 
an  opening  or  straight  slit,  are  much  more  appreciable.  The  quick- 
ness  of  these  vibrations  depends  (1)  on  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
for  the  sound  is  more  acute,  if  the  opening  remaining  the  same,  the 
rapidity  increases;  (S)  upon  the  size  of  the  opening,  for  the  current 
remaining  the  same,  the  sound  is  more  acute,  if  the  opening  is  less. 
If  both  increase  or  diminish  t{igether,  the  sound  remains  the  saroe^ 
but  the  intensity  will  be  different.  Whistling  by  the  compression 
of  the  lips,  and  the  sounds  which  the  wind  sometimes  produces  in 
passing  through  a  straight  slit,  may  serve  for  an  example.  The 
sounds  which  can  be  produced  by  the  blowing  alone  of  some  instra* 
ments,  for  example,  through  the  reed  of  aii  oboe,  follow  the  same  laws* 

If  a  rapid  current  of  air,  passing  through  an  opening  or  straight 
slit,  forces  a  mehibrani*form  body  to  vibrate,  the  sound  is  stronger^ 
but  it  becomes  generally  more  rough  and  snoring.  '  This  takes  place, 
for  example,  if  between  the  fingers  of  each  hand  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  or  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  or  reed,  be  held  so  that  the  current  of 
air  produced  by  blowing  shall  pass  on  each  side. 

In  the  pipes  of  organs  and  other  wind  instruments  the  colomn 
of  nir  inclosed  is  the  sonorous  body  which  makes  longitudinal 
vibrations.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  instrument  itself  is  not  the 
sonorous  body ;  for  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  thick- 
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• 

ness  of  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  the  diametari  changes  not  the  sound.— 
The  differences  of  the  quality  of  the  sound — for  example,  of  pipes  of 
the  same  form,  made  of  wood,  metal,  glass,  &c.  seem  to  depend  on 
the  different  frictions  of  the  air  against  the  sides,  or  bj  a  feeble  reso- 
nance of  the  sides  themselves.  There  will  be  no  sound,  if  we  blow 
simply  into  a  tube,  for  that  produces  only  a  progressive  motion  of 
the  air,  which  is  not  a  sound ;  the  air  must  enter  by  a  straight  slit, 
or  cause  to  vibrate  an  elastic  plate,  whose  vibrations  produce  similar 
vibrations  in  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  tube,  or  at  least  a 
small  plate  of  air,  pushed  with  force,  strikes  against  the  cutting  edge 
of  an  angular  body,  and  passes  almost  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
opposite  the  end  of  the  column  of  air.  The  tone  depends  ( I)  on  the 
manner  of  blowing,  (2)  on  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  contained 
in  the  pipe.  If  one  of  the  causes  has  a  considerable  preponderance, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  sound ;  but  if  there  is  no  such 
preponderance,  there  is  no  exact  sound,  because  each  cause  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  another  sound,  except  both  operate  (at  least  a 
little)  for  the  same  effect. 

In  those  kind  of  organ  pipes  called  reed  stops^  the  sound  depends 
principally  upon  the  manner  of  blowing.  The  air  entering  causes 
to  vibrate  a  small  plate  of  brass,  called  the  hmgueite^  pressed  towards 
the  quU  by  a  wire  of  iron  called  the  springy  whose  upper  end  is  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  crutch,  to  tune  the  pipes  in  pushing  the  spring 
higher  or  lower  by  a  tuner,  which  increases  or  diminishes  the  vibra- 
ting part  of  the  languette,  and  enlarges  or  encloses  at  the  same  time 
the  slit  by  which  the  wind  enters.  The  part  of  the  pipe,  in  which 
the  air  is  contained  which  makes  longitudinal  vibrations,  is  longer 
for  grave  sounds  than  acute,  but  less  long  than  in  other  stops  of  an 
organ,  because  the  vibrations  of  the  languette  force  the  air  contsiin^l 
in  the  pipe,  to  vibrate  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  its  nature.  Fqv 
thb  reason  the  sound  of  reed  stops  is  more  crying  than  that  of  other 
stops ;  but  in  conjunction  with  other  stops  more  sweet ;  they  serve  to 
augment  the  force,  particularly  in  the  grave  sounds. 

In  the  pipes  of  an  organ  which  are  cMed /lute  pipes^  as  also  in 
oiher  windmtfrumeniSi  the  quickness  of  the  vibrations  depends  par- 
ticularly on  the  length  of  the  column  of  air,  so  that  we  cannot  pro- 
duce other  sounds  than  those  which  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  parts  of  the  air.  The  kinds  of  pipes  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  have  a  transversal  plate  cut  sloping. 
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which  is  called  tompi(7it  or  plug,  against  wKich  tlieairystrikesperpoi* 
dicularlji  so  that  the  air  which  is  blown  into  the  pipe  can  onlj  come 
out  at  a  straight  slit ;  this  air  coming  out  in  the  foVm  of  a  small 
plate,  strikes  against  the  upper  lip  of  an  opening  called  the  mouthy 
and  puts  in  motion  the  air  contained  in  the  pipe.  The  manners  of 
vibrating  and  the  seribs  of  sounds  are  different,  if  Iheppeofan  organ 
is  stopped  at  one  endj  or  if  the  two  ends  are  open^  we  must  always  con- 
sider the  end  into  which  we  blow  as  open,  even  if  it  is  applied  imme« 
diately  to  the  mouth  as  in  the  horn  and  trumpet.  The  laws  of  the 
vibrations  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  longi(u<)inal  vibrations 
of  rods.  If  one  of  the  ends  of  a  pipe  is  stopped,  the  air  makes  its 
vibrations' as  a  rod,  one  of  whose  ends  is  fixed ;  if  the  two  ends  are 
open,  the  air  vibrates  as  a  rod,  both  of  whose  ends  are  free. 

In  all  the^e  kinds  of  vibrations  there  are  alteri^ately  condensations 
and  dilatations  of  the  air^  ^o  that  each  portion  of  air  approaches  and 
recedes  alternately  from  the  knots  of  vibration.  These  small  alter- 
nate condensations  an^d  ra'refactions,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  ez«  - 
cursion$  of  the  particles  of  th^  air,  are  very  unequal  in  di&r^nt 
places.  At  the  knots  of  vibration  the  condensations  and  rarefactions 
are  mucll  greiatef,  (because  the  actions  of  all  th^  other  parts  of  the 
air  concur  to  pi'oduce  this  effect,)  but  the  excursiqris  are  none :  the, 
more  a  part  is  removed  from  a  knot  of  vibration,  the  more  the  cpn* 
densation  and  rarefaction  diininisb,  while  tiie  excursions  of  the  par- 
tictes  enlarge,  and  at  the  middle,  between  the  two  knots,  or  at  the 
open  end,  the  excursions  are  the  greatest ;  .but  the  condensations  and 
rarefactions  are  none,  and  the  density  of  the  air  remains  always  the 
same  as  that  of  the  free  air  which  surrounds  the  pipe. 

If  a  column  of  air  contained  in  a. pipe  divide  itself  into  any  num- 
ber of  vibrating  parts,  the  length  of  a  part  situated  at  one  ooeh  end 
is  at  ways  the  half  of  a  part  contained  between  two  knots  of  vibration, 
so  that  this  last  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  half  of  its  length,  which  will  always  be  contiguous  to  the  move- 
able end.  We  will  call  a  part  between  the  two  fixed  limits  fi  double 
pari  J  and  another  part  situated  at  the  open  end,  pr  the  half  of  a  part 
contained  between  the  two  fixed  limits,  a  simple  part^  tn  such  a 
simple  part  the  greatest  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  parti- 
cles take  place  at  One  of  the  ends,  and  at  the  other  end  the  greatest 
excursions.  Lilt  no  condensations  or  dilatations.  ' 

The  mosVsmple  motion  ot  the  air  contained  in  a  pipe,  one  end  of 
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trAJcft  is  stopped^  is  that  where  there  is  only  a  simple  part.  The  air 
approaches  and  recedes  alternately  from  the  stopped  end,.(figttre  17, 
«  and  b)y  which  performs  the  same  function  as  a  knot  of  yibration 
in  other  kinds  of  vibrations.  Tiiis  motion,  which  produces  the  most 
grave  sound  of  which  a  pipe  of  the  same  length  is  susceptible,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  unity,  as  well  for  the  dimensions  and  the  number 
of  the  vibrating  parts  as  for  the  numbers  of  vibrationk,  which  are 
*  made  in  the  same  space  of  tune. 

When  the  two  ends  of  a  pipe  are  open^  for  the  most  simple  motion 
of  the  air^  a  knot  of  vibration  forms  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe, 
to  which  the  tzoo  simple  parts  approach  and  recede  mutually  j( figure 
14,  a  and  b).  We  shall  have  therefore,  as  it  were,  two  pipes  equal 
and  stopped,  where  the  stratum  of  the  air  in  the  middle,  against 
which  the  other  strata  of  air  apply  themselves  from  one  and  the 
other  side,  causes  a  fixed  separation.  The  sound  is  therefore  an 
octave,  more  acute  than  the  fundamental  sound  of  a  stopped  pipe  of 
the  same  length,  or  the  same  as  a  stopped  pipe  of  half  the  length ; 
but  the  sound  is  stronger  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  stopped 
pipe. 

Besides  these  most  simple  maimers  of  vibmtions,  we  may  form 
otheis,  if  we  change  the  embouchure  and  force  of  the  wind,  aad 
more  especially  if  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  greater  as  to  the  ratio  of 
its  length. 

In  the  seeotid  sound  of  a  stopped  pipe  a  kuot  of  vibration  forms 
itself,  distant  a  third  from  the  open  end  into  which  we  blow,  and  two 
thirds  from  the  stopped  end,  and  the  air  divides  itself  into  a  double 
and  simple  part,  of  which  the  strata  approach  and  recede  mutually, 
as  in  figure  18,  a  and  b.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  column  of 
air  as  divided  into  three  simple  parts.  The  ratio  of  the  quickness  of 
the  vibrations,  to  that  of  the  fundamental  sound,  is  as  3  to  1,  and  the 
sound  is  mote  acute  by  a  twelfth  or  a  fifth  above  the  octave. 

In  the  second  sound  of  an  open  pipe  there  are  two  knots  of  vibra* 
tions,  distant  from  the  ends  one  fourth  of  the  length,  and  the  column 
of  air  divides  itself  into  a  double  part  at  the  middle  and  two  simple 
parts  at  the  ends,  which  are  equivalent  to  four  simple  parts;  the 
division  and  reciprocal  motions  are  represented  in  figure  15,  a  and  b. 
The  sound  is  to  the  first  sound  of  the  same  pipe  (figure  14)  as  4 
to  2,  or  moie  acute  by  an  octave. 

In  i^  third  sound  of  a  skipped  pipe  (figure  19,  a  and  b)  there  are 
roh.  III.  HO.  XI.  ft  t 
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two  double  parts  and  one  simple,  which  is  equal  U^fiee  nmpls  parts; 
the  sound  is  to  the  fundamental  sound,  (figure  17)  as  5  to  1 ;  it  is 
therefore  more  acute  bj  two  octaves  and  a  third  ;  and  the  difference 
from  the  second  sound  (figure  18)  is  a  sixth  major,  or  5  to  3.^ 

In  the  third  sound  of  an  open  pipe  (figure  16,  a  and  b)  two  double 
parts  form  themselves  in  the  middle,  and  two  simple  at  the  ends, 
which  are  equivalent  to  six  simple  parts :  the  sound  is  to  the  first 
sound  (figure  14)  as  6  to  9,  or  more  acute  by  a  twelfth;  and  to  the 
second,  (figure  15)  as  6  to  4,  or  more  acute  by  a  fifth* 

These  explanations,  and  the  figures  17, 14,  18, 15, 19,  16,  which 
represent  the  alternate  motions,  may  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
other  manners  of  vibration,  where  a  pipe,  one  of  whose  ends  is 
stopped,  divides  itself  always  into  an  unequal  number;  and  a  pipe, 
of  which  the  two  ends  are  open,  divides  itself  always  into  an  equal 
number  of  parts.  We  see  also,  that  the  sounds  are  always  in  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  (or  inverse  lengths)  of  these  parts ;  consequently 
all  the  sounds  which  we  can  produce  from  the  same  pipe,  or  upoif 
two  pipes  of  the  same  length,  according  as  the  end  into  which  we 
blow,  is  stopped  or  open,  will  be  if  we  consider  Ut  the  lowest 
sound  of  the  finger  board,  (which  we  express  by  Ut  1)  as  the  funda* 
■mental  sound. 
Number  of  fibrations 

of  simple  parts* 

Sounds  of  a  stopped 

pipe- 
Sounds  of  an   open 

pipe. 

The  wind  instruments  commonly  in  use  follow  the  same  laws  as 
organ  pipes,  of  which  the  two  ends  are  open. 

The  sound  of  pipes,  if  the  manner  of  vibrating  is  the  same,  depends 
on  the  length,  density,  and  elasticity  of  the  fluid  they  enclose. 

If  n  expresses  the  number  of  the  vibrations  which  belong  to  each 
kind  of  motion,  /  the  length  of  a  column  of  vibrating  air,  g  the 
weight,  p  the  elasticity  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosph^^  and 
h  the  height  from  which  a  body  falls  in  a  second^  the  number  of 

vibrations  in  a  second  will  be  szz=n\/^^  P 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  determined  by  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer. 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Utl 

Sold 

Mi  3 

Sibs 

Sola 

. 

Ut2 

Ut3 

Sol3 

Ut4 

Mi  4 
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If  the  specific  weight  of  the  mercaiy  is  to  that>  of  the  air  as  m  to 
k;  and  if  a  expresses  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 

—  will  =     ■   ■  ■    and   we    shall    have   «  =  n  \y^ihma    or 


k 

From  whence  it  follows  that  the  sounds  of  pipes  are  in  the  iaverse 
ratio  of  their  lengths,  if  other  circumstances  are  the  same. 

The  diameter  of  a  pipe  does  not  determine  the  sound,  bat  in  a  pipe 
of  great  diameter  the  sonnd  can  be  prodnced  with  more  force. 

On  the  most  elevated  mountains  the  sound  of  a  pipe  will  be 
the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  because  while  p  and  g  increase 
or  diminish  equally,  they  always  follow  the  same  ratio. 

The  quickness  of  the  vibrations  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
changes  of  the  ratio  between  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  its  density. 
If  the  air  has  a  different  specific  gravity  from  a  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  gas,  or  from  variations  of  heat  and  cold-  the  pressure 'Of 

the  atmosphere  remaining  the  same,  Us  ratio,  to  its  weight,  or — 

S 
(fihich  we  may  call  its  specific  dastidiy.)  wiU  be  changed*    Consfs- 

quently  a  pipe  will  give  more  acute  sounds  when  it  is  hot.  than  wheot 

it  is  cold. 


E  rS 
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lY  E  take  some  blame  to  ounelyet  that  -we  hare  lo  long  let  go  by  the 
desire  we  have  entertained  to  speak  of  the  utility  of  this  instrament,  and 
to  use  our  earnest  endeavour  to  extend  furthet  the  knowledge  of  the 
important  services  it  is  capable  of  rendering  to  music  and  musicians — 
to  young  ones  especially,  by  affording  them  an  inflexible  monitor  as 
to  correct  time-keeping  d  uring  their  hours  of  practice.  But  the  yean  it 
has  been  before  the  public  induced  us  to  consider  it  as  not  having  im<* 
mediate  claims  upon  us  in  point  of  novelty,  and  as  having  already 
made  considerable  advances  towards  universal  adoption.    But  we 
are  at  fength  led  to  believe  it  may  not  be  quite  useless  to  dnvw  the 
general  attention  more  strongly  towards  it,  by  the  fact  that  com* 
posers  are  still  too  often  content  with  marking  their  notes  only  with 
the  common  terms,  and  to  leave  the  execution  of  them  to  chance  or 
discretion,  although  it  is  now  completely  within  their  power  to 
define,  with  the  nicest  precisioui  their  own  intentions  as  to  time — per- 
haps the  first  and  most  important  part  of  expression.    It  is  also  now 
more  momentous  than  ever,  because,  in  the  progress  of  art,  the  Engluh 
instrameotalisls  are  said  to  have  accelerated  the  time  of  every  thing 
they  play,  beyond  the  usage  x>f  other  nations.    Mb»  Keisbwbttbu, 
in  leading  Bbbthovem's  and  Haydn's  symphonies  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  we  understand,  insisted  strongly  upon  their  being 
played  slower  than  that  orchestra  had  been  accustomed  to  perform 
them,  and  we  have  heard  very  old  and  very  able  musicians  mention, 
that  the  rage  for  rapidity  is  of  late  become  so  great  as  sometimes  to 
perplex  even  first-rate  violinists,  if  they  happen  not  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  passage.    These  are  new  phaenomena,  which 
may  assist  in  enforcing  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  a  definite 
measure  of  time ;  but  we  look  upon  both  to  have  been  established  by 
the  voluntary  testimony  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  in  Europe^ 
appended  to  Mb.  Maelzel*s  original  prospectus,  especially  as 
they  pledged  themselves  to  mark  their  ocmipositions  according  to  the 
scale  of  the  Metronome.    We  are  sorry  to  observe  this  promise  is 
iiowever  but  ill-kept. 
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VarioQt  attemptB  had  been  long  made  to  inyent  a  means  of  fixing 
a  common  standard  for  (he  measurement  of  the  sereral  times  assign- 
ed to  musical  compositions.  D&.  Caotch  proposed  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  pendulum,  which  is  the  principleio  which  Mr.  Mael- 
ZBii  applied  his  mechanism.  But  while  we  are  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  a  most  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Mr.  Hbkrt  Smart,  of  London,  who  employed  a  barrel  somewhat 
simOar  to  that  of  an  organ,  which  in  its  rotation  lifted  small  ham- 
mers, and  thus  hu  instmment  gave  simultaneously  a  visible  and  an 
audible  beating  of  every  possible  division  of  the  time  of  one  bar,  one 
hammer  going  in  minims^  another  in  crotohets,  another  in  quavers, 
ftc«  &c.  &c.  This  was  by  the  far  the  most  complete  Metronome  for 
the  purposes  o(  instruction  in  time,  but  the  expence  of  its  construc- 
tion prevented  its  general  adoption. 

^  Mr.  Maelzsl's  Metronome  consists  of  a  portable  little  obelisk 
or  pyramid,  scarcely  a  foot  high,  the  decorated  exterior  of  which 
fenders  it  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  Its  interior  contains  a 
simple  mechanical  apparatus,  with  a  scale  resembling  that  of  a  ther* 
mometer*  According  to  the  numlier  on  this  scale  the  index  is  set 
to,  the  audible  beats  produced  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  whole 
gradation  of  musical  time,  from  the  slowest  adagio,  to  the  quickest 
presto. 

The  metronomic  scale  is  not  borrowed  from  the  measures  of  length 
peculiar  to  any  one  country,  but  %$  founded  on  the  division  of  time 
into  minutes.  The  minute  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  element  of  the 
metronomic  scale,  its  divisions  are  thereby  rendered  intelligible  and 
applicable  in  every  country:  an  universal  standard  measure  for  musi' 
esai  time  is  thus  obtained,  and  its  correotness  may  be  proved  at  all 
'  times  by  comparison  with  a  stop-watch. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  METRONOME. 

At  the  top  of  (he  obelisk  is  a  small  lid,  with  a  hinge.  On  lift- 
ing this  lid,  the  steel  pendulum  is  disengaged  from  its  place  of 
rest.  A  small  key  under  the  upper  lid  fits  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  obelisk,  and  with  it  the  clock-work  is  wound  up  and  the 
pendulum  made  to  move.  Its  motion  ma^  be  stopped  at  plea* 
sure  by  again  confining  the  steel  rod  within  its  place  of  rest  above* 
mentioned. 

I.  A  sliding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod,  or  steel  pendnlum: 
the  h^^her  this  weight  is  shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibiations, 
and  vice  versa;  so  that  when  the  weight  corresponds  with  the  number 
50,  the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  possible;  at  No.  160  they  will 
be  the  quickest. 

S.  These  niimbers  have  all  reference  to  a  ndmUe  of  time;  viz. 
when  the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or  ticks  will  jbe  obtained 
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ia  eaoh  mwule;  wken  at  60»  sixty  beatt  is  a  minute  f  j.  e.  Mconds 
precisely) ;  ^hen  at  lOO,  one  hundred  beats  in  a  minote  9  a^y  slo^ 
watch,  thereipre,  will  show  how  far  the  correctness  of  the  Metronome 
may  be  depended  on. 

3.  The  duplicates  of  the  numbers  on  the  scale  answer  to  a  precisely 
double  degree  of  velocity  :-*'!  bus«  if  50  be  the  proper  number  ibr  a 
minim,  100  is  the  number  for  the  crotchets  m  the  same  tnovemcht/  if 
60  serves  for  crotchets,  120  expresses  the  quavers  in  the  same  move" 
mentj  &c. — ^The  numbers  omitted  00  (he  scale  have  been  found  prac- 
tically unnecessary. 

4.  The  composer  is  best  able  to  judge,  from  the  nature  of  bis. 
movement,  whether  to  mark  its  time  by  minims,  crotchets,  quavers, 
&c.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  adagios  it  is  most 
convenient  to  mark  the  time  on  the  Metronome  by  quavefs,  in  ak- 
d(mtes  bv  crotchets,  in  aUegros  by  minimi,  aad  in  prestos  by  whole 
bars.  As  often,  however,  as  the  case  may  admit  of  so  doing,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  pendulum  should  be  made  to  strike  the'  integral 
parts  of  a  bar,  just  as  a  master  would  beat  or  count  the  time,  t.  e. 

In  4,  I,  and^^  time  the  rod  should,  whenever  possUde,  keat  |,  or  one  crotchet 
In  I  and  f  time   • |,  or  one  quaver* 

6,  This  being,  premised,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  time  a  movement 
in  f  time,  which,  according  to  the  ^present  system,  would  be  called 
an  allegro :  let  the  weight,  by  way  of  trial,  be  placed  against  No.  80  ; 
and  two  or  three  bars  of  the  movement  be  played,  to  ascertain  whe* 
tber,  at  that  number,  each  beat  falls  in  with  the  degree  of  quickness 
desired  for  one  minim  or  two  crotchets.  If  it  beat  too  slowly,  shift 
the  weight  downwards,  until,  by  two  or  three  trials,  a  place  (sup- 
pose at  84)  has  been  found  for  the  weij^ht,  at  which  the  pendulum 
beats  the  minim  in  the  precise  degree  of  quickness  contemplated  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  movement;  it  being  well  understood, 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  pack  singlb  oeai  or  tick  forms  a 
pert  of  the  inUnded  thne^  and  is  to  be  counted  as  such  ;  but  not  the  two 
beats  produced  by  the  motion  from  one  side  to  the  other .^^ 

Such  is  the  structure  of  this  iostrameBt,  which  we  cannot  too 
highly  commend.*  Nor  can  we  close  this  article  without  endeavour- 
ing  again  to  impress  upon  composers  how  much  their  works  would 
gain  and  what  facilities  would  be  extended  to  the  performer,  by  their 
aflixing  the  tunes  according  to  'the  beat  of  this  instrument.  Mb. 
Maelzbl  has  published  a  table  of  times,  as  marked  by  English  and 
foreign  composers,  which  we  had  intended  to  annex ;  bift  we  find 
them  to  differ  so  extremely,  even  in  the  velocities  appended  by  the 
same  composer  io  the  same  terms,  that  a  transcript  would  confound 
rather  than  clear  the  apprehension  of  the  student    Fabb^  for  in* 

*  Would  not  the  hitroducdon  of  some  mechanical  means  pf  imficatlng  the 
return  of  the  bar  hopiova  it  forchpdK0B}«*-A8ttatt  Ml  for  msteioe. 
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stance^  asrigns  both  fiQ  and  80  of  the  scalo  to  the  nunim  is  ^dhgro 
moderaio;  Clementi  considers  50,  Chbbvbini  72, 112,  and  126, 
as  allegro.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  shew  the  necessity  lot  a 
more  absolute  definition  of  time  than  these  discrepancies.  There  is 
also  a  little  German  publication,  which  directs  the  time  of  many  of 
Bbbthovbn's  symphonies  and  quartetts,  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  Metronome.  But  this  affords  only  a  partial  view  of  a  subject 
which  requires  to  be  settled  absolutely.  It  appears  to  be  an  object 
worthy  the  consideration  of  ihe  Philharmonic  Society  of  London^ 
who  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  professors  of  the  Conservatories 
in  France  and  Italy,  easily  adjust  the  terms  of  the  necessary  im* 
provement. 


TO  THE  EDITOR- 

Sib, 

JLhb  foUowing  aiticle,  on  the  stractare  and  history  of  the  noblest 
of  imtnmients,  the  Organ,  is  translated  from  a  French  work  on  the 
fine  arts.  It  conveys  a  considerable  body  of  information  concerning 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  invention,  and  may  serve  as  a  sufficient 
sketch  for  those  who  are  not  deeply  interested  in  antiquarian  re« 
scaiehes,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  clue  to  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  desire  to  go  more  completely  into  the  subject.  Such  as  it  is, 
I  send  it  you. 

MARY. 
JvNS  1,  18B1. 


OjiOAjf.— A  wiod  instrument,  superior  to  every  other  from  its 
variety,  compass,  and  power.  It  is  composed  of  many  pipes,  di* 
vided  into  rows,  and  played  by  means  of  keys.  The  oigan  appears 
peculiarly  cons^rated  to  divine  worship.  There  is  in  its  composi* 
tion  an  infinity  of  curious  partai,  too  numerous  for  a  detailed  descrip* 
tion,  we  shall  therefore  only  mention  the  principal.  Thci  common 
l^y  board  in  largCf  as  well  as  in  cabinet  organs  used  for  private 
rooms,  has  more  than  one  row  of  )teys,  and  in  composed  of  thirtan 
sounds  in  the  octa?e.    It  is  the  saiw  as  the  key  ixwid  of  the  spb^ 
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sett  or  harpsicbord.  The  wiod-chest  is  a  coffer  closely  covered  with 
leather,  and  receives  the  wind  previously  to  distribution  among  the 
pipes.  The  interior  of  the  wind-chest  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
wood|  called  suckers.  The  suckers  stop  the  bottoms  of  the  pipes, 
and  only  sufier  the  wind  to  pass  when  the  keys  answering  to  them 
are  put  down.  The  feet  of  the  pipes  are  supported  by  a  plank, 
called  the  mattrass,  having  holes  pierced  in  it  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  each  pipe.  Tdere  is  also  another  plank,  which  serves  to 
keep  the  pipes  upright  and  firm  in  their  places.  The  wind  passed 
into  the  pipes  proceeds  firom  bellows,  the  number  of  which  is  in- 
determidate* 

The  registers  are  a  species  of  keys  or  bars  which  serve  to  open  and 
shut  the  holes  of  the  grooves  communicating  with  certain  pipes ;  and 
by  this  means  the  musician  augments  or  diminishes  the  number  of 
stopf  •  By  stops  are  understood  certain  pipes,  which  produce  sounds 
of  various  kinds.  Pipes  are  generally  made  of  brass^  pewter,  lead^ 
or  wood ;  these  latter  are  square,  although  they  may  be  constructed 
cylindricaliy. 

There  ave  pipes  in  which  are  placed  reeds,  and  to  which  are  affixed 
springs  in  order  to  raise  or  lower  the  tone,  as  it  may  be  Decenary. 
The  stops  of  the  organ  are  divided  into^unple  and  compound.  The 
union  of  several  of  the  stops  constitutes  the  compound ;  the  chief  off 
which  is  called  the  full  organ. 

The  small  organ,  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  one,  is 
called  the  positive.  The  compass  of  the  organ  u  genendly  about 
four  octaves.   . 

The  organ  is  a  most  important  instrument;  its  invention  and  use 
being  widely  spread,  have  contributed  insensiUy  to  bestow  a  new 
direction  on  music  Originally  the  word  orgamtmi  from  whence  organ 
is  derived,  had  a  very  extended  acceptation,  and  designated  all 
instruments,  whatever  their  uses.  By  degrees  it  was  applied  sdely 
to  musical  instruments;  it  was  afterwards  confined  to  wind  instru- 
ments, and  at  last  the  word  organ,  orgmtim,  only  Hignified  the  mag- 
nificent instrument  now  bearing  the  name  of  Organ.  The  flute  of 
Pan,  the,  syrinx  or  pipe  of  reeds,  doubtless  gave  the  first  idea  of  the 
organ.  It  must  soon  have  been  observed  that  there  were  other  means 
of  producing  sounds  from  a  pipe  than  by  the  mouth.  It  must  also 
have  been  discovered  that  the  air  might  be  confined  in  close  cavities 
and  afterwards  emitted  at  pleasuie  by  means  of  openings  of  diflferent 
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littefti    Hiis  tHscova^y  was  appplii?^  to  unhiscl  pipes  like  the  s^inx, 
ot  td  n  simple  Bute*  and  subseqfx^ntly  a  species  of  bag<-pipe  wfe  in- 
ifeiiled^    By  porsning  this  course  they  coald  not  fail  to  arrive  at  an 
iittMlin^  stiMgly  vesembling*  oar  organ.    Instead  of  a  leathern  hag 
they  ttBcA  9L  wooden  case  to  enclose  the  w!nd ;  above  this  they  placed 
ptpes,  the  opening  c^wlifCh  was  closed  by  irackers,  ^hich  could  be 
opened  ot  shut  at  will^  in  order  to  produce  the  embotrcfatire  of  any 
one  pipe.    The  descriptions  left  by  atithors  of  different  ancient  mnsi- 
cal  iostruments,  together  wtth  thett  representations  on  several  monn- 
ments,  pttove  that  the  ancients  were  occupied  at  different  periods 
with  fliese  experiments.    For  some  time  they  were  constantly  em^ 
ployed  in  seeking  the  be!»t  means  of  Introducing  air  into  the  pipes  Of 
the  lAaAmtnent  we  call  an  ofgtin.    They  employed  the  fell  of  water, 
pumps,  steam,  bellows  of  diferent  kinds,  ice.    In  these  experiments 
inrater  was  most  frequently  the  cause  of  tire  motion  by  which  the 
wind  was  introduced.    They  at  last  stopped  at  wind  bellows  set  in 
notion  i^het  by  water  Or  by  human  strength:     The  applh^ation 
of  these  various  means  has  distinguished  two  kinds  of  organ;  that 
moved  by  water  was  ctilled  Hydrknlic,  that  by  wind  Pneumatic, 
althongh  there  was  no  real  difference  in  the  principle.    It  is  only  by 
means  of  air  that  t!he  pipes  can  produce  a  sound.    Whether  the  air 
betotrodnced  iAto  Ae  pipes  by  water,  human  labour,  or  any  other 
machine,  ft  comes  16  the  same  point,  and  the  difibrence  is  rednced  to 
this  qtiestton— which  mode  of  applying  the  Wind  is  the  easiest? 
These  distint^tions  and  the  different  meanings  affixed  to  the  word  or** 
ganum  have  can^  great  confusion  In  the  history  of  this  important 
instrament.    WheA  an  aathor  spoke  of  brgantm^  it  was  frequently 
imagined  he  treated  of  an  Oigan,  when  be  was  alloding  to  some  other 
musical  instrument.    There  waiB  the  same  mistake  when  the  difference 
betwstt  Ae  hydraulicon  and  pneumatic  organ  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.   These  two  instruments  were  generally  confennded.    These 
diArences  have  thrown  great  obscurity  on  different  passages  of 
ancient  authors  relating  to  this  Instrument.    It  was  ihou^t  by  some    . 
that  the  Hebrtws,  Greeks,  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
otgan  in  its  greatest  perfbtion.    There  are  indeed  sufllcient  prooft 
that  they  pOKsessed  an  instrument  with  pipes,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
diilhted  ettrtmidy  fVom  our  organ.    This  dififeience  is  ably  pointed 
ont  by  a  Monk  in  the  congregation  of  Sr.  Maoa.    Doir  M artiit, 
in  his  phsfaet^  entitled  <<  explanations  of  several  singular  retnains  of 
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antiquUjr^  which  haye  rdatioil  to  reHgiM/'  sajs:  in  fact  the  hy- 
draalicon  was  OQasnuaU  what  organs  an  on  a  large  scale;  thence  pro- 
ceeds the  name  they  bear,  for  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  authon  speak 
of  the  hydraulicon  without  designating  it  by  the  general  and  indefi- 
nite term  arganum.  I  can  even  perceive  they  were  often  ignorant  ^ 
its  stroctjire;  I  wbh  therefore  to  know  if  tljey  can  first  follow  the 
progress  of  the  hydraulicon  up  to  the  organ,  and  afterwards  descending 
from  the  orgaa  to  the  hydraaliconi  expbunthe  mechanism  of  that  in- 
strument It  seems  proved  that  bydranlicons  were  on  a  small  what 
the  pneumatic  are  on  a  large  scale.  Athbn  jtus,  in  the  chapter  where 
be  treats  of  musical  instruments  also  speaks  of  the  hydraulicon,  and 
in  a  way  which  proves  that  it  was  small  enough  to  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  like  the  portable  hand  organs  of  the  Savoyards. 
The  same  passage  informs  Us  that  the  people  were  then  as  much 
charmed  by  it  as  they  now  are  when  an  instrument  of  this  kind  is  un- 
expectedly heard  at  a  fiiir. 

The  most  ancient  notice  taken  of  an  instrument  of  any  sise  t$ 
which  bellows  were  adapted,  and,  aoeording  to  some,  keys  likewise, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  anthology,  and  was  fimt  quoted  by  Do  Gang  a, 
in  bis  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimas  latinitatis,  on  the  word  orgamtm^ 
and  since  by  several  others.  It  is  the  description  of  an  organ^  said 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Jolsak  the  Apostate,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century.  Du  Cangb  ooncluded  that  it  was  not  an  hy- 
draulic instrument,  but  that  it  very  much  resembled  the  modem 
pneumatic  organ.  Nevertheless  the  leathern  bag  appended  tQ  it 
were  not  our  modem  bellows,  and  the  introduction  of  the  wind  into 
the  pipes  was  not  likely  to  be  efieeted  by  keys  as  in  our  organs. 
The  description  CASsionoaus  has  given  of  an  oigan  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  150th  psalm,  is  m<ve  applicable  to  a  small  hydmulicon 
than  to  our  modern  instruments.  The  barbarism  which  spread 
amongst  the  people  of  Europe,  after  the  time  of  CASsiooonus,  was 
not  only  destructive  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  bat  also  to  many  of 
the  works  of  art  r  and  it  seems  that  the  organ,  such  as  it  then  was, 
shared  the  same  fate.  What  seveml  authors  have  said  upon  the  an- 
cient use  of  organs  in  Christian  churches  b  not  snfficientlj  esta- 
blished by  proof.  Thus  when  Pcatiha,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
advances  that  Vit  alien  I.  ordered  that  the  oigan  should  accom- 
pany the  hymns  of  the  church,  it  appears  that  Uiis  word  organ  or 
firggmm  rather  signifies  other  instruments.    It  does  not  seem  that 
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mt  tUs  epoch  tkeie  eiitted  a  iwloisaa  in  the  West  The  first  true 
indication  to  be  foan4  of  an  organ  is  dented,  about  the  eighth  €en« 
twj;  towaidsthis  period  the  Greek  Emperor  Cqitstaktike  Co- 
rmoirYiius  preseiited  an  orgw  to  Pai^iK,  King  of  France. — 
£0iirHAB9>  in,  his  annals  of  Kino  Pbpih,  speaks  in  the  year  765 
•f  this  iacty  but  he  employs  the  woid  organa^  vhich,  being  in  the 
ploialy  it  may  be  ressenably  ifnagiaed  that  he,  does  not  speak  of  an 
orgaoy  but  of  several  musical  iastrumenis,  and  the  following  authors, 
MAf  lANUs  ScoTUs,  Lambbbt  d*Aschaffbmboubg9  and  Aybv- 
TIKUS9  were  therefore  in  error  when  they  declared  it  to  be  an  4>rgan. 
The  description  given  by  the  last  of  these  authors  proves  that  he  had 
such  an  organ  in  view  as  were  known  in  hjs  own  time  with  pedalSf 
bdlowsy  ftc.  During  the  reign  of  Chablbm ao vb  organs  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  brought  from  Greece  into  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  the  pompous  description  givfSn  of  this  ui« 
strument  by  a  Monk  of  S«  Gallesi  in  his  second  book  of  If  is  work 
on  the  Military  Exploits  of  CaABUOiAOBB,  it  would  really  seem 
of  some  importance ;  but  if  it  had  been  as  complicated  as  the  bisto* 
rian  describes  it,  it  may  be  imagined  tliat  the  artists  of  Cuablb- 
MAGBB  would  not  SO  easily  have  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  particu- 
larly after  considering  it  so  superficially.  If  the  Monk  of  St  Galles 
had  smd  what  became  of  this  organ,  how  long  it  exbted  and  by  ^ 
what  accident  it  was  lost  or  destroyed  it  might  have  thrown  some 
4ight  on  the  subject.  Walapbid  Stbabo  gives  a  desoriptiosi  no 
less  emphatic  of  an  organ  which  existed  in  the  ninth  oeytury  in  a 
church  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  softness  of  its  tone  he  asserts  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  a  female.  Perhaps  this  was  the  organ 
built  by  the  artists  of  Cbablbmagmb  in  812,  i^pon  the  modd  of 
that  brought  over  by  the  Greek  Ambassadors.  It  appears  that  this 
Greek  oigan  was  not  intended  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor,  but  to 
be  employed  in  their  .divine  service.  In  order  to  have  trupsported  it 
thus  easily  from  Constantinople  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  have  exhi- 
bited .it  in  that  town  amongst  other  curiosities,  and  afterwards  to 
allow  it  to  be'beard,  it  must  have  been  very  small.  If  it  were  neces- 
•  sary  to  dismount  the  smallest  of  our  organs,  and  carry  it  as  far  as 
from  Constantinople  to  Aix  la  Chapelle^  it  would  at  least  take  seve* 
ral  months  to  fe»mount  and  fit  it  for  play ing. 

After  the  time  of  CHABiaBXAOBB,  the  organ  is  fint  mentioned, in 
the  annnts  of  Loiris  lb  Dbbobbaibb,  by  Eoinuabb,  in  826.    A 
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Pretbjrter,  named  GisoftoitTfl,  mtitei  from  Teaieo  at  Mie  CiHirl 
of  (he  Pffioce)  and  boasted  of  Mb  ability  in  making  ovgana.  The. 
Emperor  sent  him  t#  Aix^Ia-CbapeHe,  and  g^ye  ordem  that  he 
shoald  be  furniibed  wiA  Mte  neoesiaiy  materialB  for  eonslmotiiig  an 
organ.  NiOELLire,  an  historian  of  the  pineleenth  oentinty,  in  dt« 
scribing  the  life  and  aolions  of  Locis*  lb  DnnoNirAinBi  hi  a»  d^ 
giac  poem,  printed  in  the  ScrtpioKi  liaHei  de  Aharahri^  also  speaks 
of  this  organ.  Don  B^nos  db  Cblbbs,  in  his  art  of  biiMding 
organsi  says,  that  it  was  an  bTdrauUcon,  according  to  a  passage  of 
EoiNHAnD,  in  which  it  is  designated  by  the  word  hydrania,  Eoiii* 
H  Ann  adds,  that  it  was  only  employed  in  the  palace  of  the  Eropemr ; 
it  therefore  diflered  from  that  spokm  of  by  WALAFam  STnABo, 
which  he  expressly  says  was  in  a  chnrch  at  Aiz-la-Ghapelle.  Don 
Bbbos  db  Cblles  thinks  this  was  the  irst  organ  haying  beltows, 
and  for  which  water  was  not^employed. 

It  will  easily  be  cooceiyed  that  the  employnien't  of  water  in  a 
chnrch  most  haye  been  attended  with  great  inconyenience,  and  pro- 
bably this  was  one  of  the  leasons  why  organs  were  not  oftener  used  in 
ehurdies;  besides  which,  the  water  mast  kayo  been  yery  p^niciens 
to  the  stroctnre  of  an  organ,  on  aooonnt  of  the  constant  hnmidity 
attending  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  oentnry  the  Germans  possessed 
'  organs,  and  weie  able  to  constmotand  phy  on  them;  bat  it  has  not 
been  ascertained  how  they  acqnired  the  art.    Zaklimo,  in  bis  Sop- 
plimenti  Jfusicale,  book  8,  p«  890,  after  haying  treated  of  the  organs 
of  the  ancients,  says  that  some  aothors  imagine  the  pneomatic  organ 
to  haye  been  fimt  used  in  Ghreeoe;  that  from  thence  it  passed  inio 
Hungary,  afterwards  into  Gemwny,  and  subsequently  to  Bayaria, 
They  pretend^  eontinaes  Zaelino,  to  haye  seen  one  amongst  othen 
in  the  cathedral  at  M nnich— aU  the  pipes  of  whidi  were  of  box,  of 
a  single  piece,  of  the  siie  of  our  metal  pipes,  and  like  thep^  of  a 
cylindrical  form.    They  think  it  was  the  oUest  oi|gan  not  only  in 
Bayaria  bat  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  siae  and  struetuve.    It  is 
true  that  this  passage  does  net  detennine  the  period  a*  which  they 
pretend  to  haye  seen  this  oigan  at  Munich;  but  if  towards  the^coa- 
elusion  of  the  ninth  centfory,  as  it  is  suOciently  preyed,  they  sent 
from  this  German  proyince,  organs,  organists,  and  organ  buildefs, 
into  Italy,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  for  some  years  before,  tbey 
iDouM  not  haye  been  ignorant  of  the  ait  of  building  organs  and  piaj* 
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ii«oBtbeni.  lAihefiMiboriiof tbeMkodhneaofBalose^lliera 
iB  a  letter  £wm  P#»»  J<mh  Tlillli  «o  HAxiioir  m  Pknihovb,  in 
Batwia,  piajiag  him  te  send  k w  into  Xtajly  a  gdod  OTgan,  witk  a 
sidMU  artiittoMfmiraiMipliijaDiU  Dov  B«kmi  bb  CscrUSlMaki 
that  Oaoaaius,  of  Teniee^  wbo^  under  Lows  i.s  DBao^naAiBB, 
b»ill  tka  orgaa  at  ▲is  la  ChapdUe^  might  haw  bad  scholars,  by 
whom  the  art  af  oeoslmotiBg  organs  was  spread  tbraaghovt  setenil 
of  IheGermaa  preWaoesr  and  he  attriBates  to  Ibis  eircomstance 
Ae  hcH^  thai  Germanj  had  thirty  or  forty  yean  befbia  the  d^atk  of 
Loois,  seat  argaaisis  and  otgan  battders  into  othev  counlties.  This 
aatimr  oaffcvthclesa  imagiaea  it  to  ha^e  been  aa  hydraala6oO|  as. 
are  have  dhaady  said^  and  we  aae  now  treating  of  pnemnatic  oigaos. 
'  Thsre  ia  ao  doabt  bnt  that  pneamatie  aigaas  esisted  sooner  tbaa  is 
ynejsMy  suppasad«^  They  were  of  Bniiiod  compass;  had  fiew  pipes, 
perbapo  only  a  aii^Ie  n^gisieff^  and  pcahaUy  sesembled  those  small 
absofate  oqieas  long  aesd  in  duMshei  and  schools^,  nades  the  titles 
rggtkf  posilify  and  ptrUil^^  If  the  pipes  of  the  orgaa  atMmricb, 
of  whieh.  we  have  been  spelling,  were  of  boK  and  cat  out  of  asolid 
piee%  the  iastrumenl  oaatd  not  h«?e  been  of  irecy  eoosidesable 
dtmeasians. 

HaasBKatrs  aiodbeaa  mose  anetent  origin  ta  HiesmaU  paeoBMlio 
Off  posilite  orgaas :  be  letalss,  m  the  sizifi  book  of  his  Unsfersal 
Hftmony^  p.  S87,  that  the  celsfaorted  N  a  vni  seat  him  a  drawing  of 
a  somll  cabinet  oi  posstife  oigan  fbnnd  ia  the  gatdens  of  the  Yilla 
Mattel,  at  ttomey  the  hcUowa  of  whtck  lesembled  theee  we  ase  finr 
blowJngthe  fiie^  A  man,  placed  beiuBd  tbe  iastrumeati.  ia  oigaged  . 
in  intDodnciog  tbe,  wind  by  maansi^  of  these  beUows,  and  the  key 
boaid  ia  played  on  by  a  W0man  sitting  befote  the  organ.  MBasBiC'- 
aoa  has  giaaa  no  copy  of  it ;  bnt  it  may  be  fbmid  amongst  the 
papers  of  H  a.tm^  the  compiler  of  the  Tesorio  Britannico  deHe  mo- 
daglio  antidM^  and  HiAwaias  has  engraved  it  in  his  History  of 
Mnsic,  p»  4081  Xha  small  paeamaiic  organs,  wens  then  known  long 
before  the  period  to  which  theiff  iaventioa  is  ascribed^  and  it  is  in 
the  natnae  of  things  that  they  should  be  move  known  than  the  hy- 
draaUcoigaos. .  Theix  employment  appeass  a  sort  of  aberration,  by 
whiohifko  ongiaal  iwrention  was  for  some  centnries  preveated  from 
arriTUiig  at  porfectioo.  The  ancieats  imagined  they  had  found 
something  better— but  it  proved  otherwise,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  Totnm  to  tbe  iivt  invention,  and  end^vqur  tp  pwfect  and  extend 
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it :  by  degrees  the  pneamatic  organ  entirely  snpeneded  the  hydnui* 
licon;  but  as  these  ameliorations  were  not  generally  knowD,  in  some 
oonntries  the  old  oigan  continued  to  be  used.    Thus  in  the  ninth 
century  AunsLi  an^  in  his  Musica  Disciplina,  only  speaks  of  hydmn- 
lic  organs.    Those  which  GnnnBRT  constructed  in  the  tenth  oen* 
turyi  when  Siltbstsb  was  Pope  11.  were,  according  to  WiLLiAVy 
of  Malmesbury,  hydraulic  organs.  Whilst  in  Geribany,  Fiance,  and 
Italy,  organs  were  but  little  esteemed,  and  in  an  imperfisct  state^ 
Englalid  possessed  some  of  surprising  compass,  and  which  surpassed 
all  those  of  the  above-named  countries.    Wolstait,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Winchester  and  singer  or  chorister  to  his  convent,  giTCs,  in 
his  life  of  Swithinus,  the  description  of  an  oigan  that  Elfbo, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  made  for  that  church  in  951.    According 
to  this  description,  that  organ  was  larger  than  any  tiben  known.    It 
had  twelve  bellows  above  and  fourteen  below,  and  required  sevoity 
strong  men  to  work  it.    It  was  played  by  two  orgmiists,  each  of 
whom,  to  use  Wolstan's  own  expression,  directed  his  particular 
alphabet.    By  the  twenty-six  bellows  the  wind  was  introduced  into 
a  great  chest,  where  it  was  distributed  through  three  holes  into  as 
many  pipes.    This  remarkable  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acta 
Sanctotum  ord.  S.  Benedict,  published  by  Mabilmk,  vol.  8,  p.  617. 
Whatever  the  size  of  this  organ,  it  had  but  ten  keys,  and  for  each 
key  forty  pipes;  the  wind  produced  by  the  twenty-six  bsilowB  re- 
quiring the  strength  of  seventy  powerful  men,  could  not  have  been 
very  moderate.    In  the  nme  work  Mabili>on  (at  p.  734)  describes 
another  organ  existing  at  tHe  same  time.    A  certain  Coobt  Elwib 
intreated  Saibt  Oswald,  Archbishq;)  of  York,  to  inaugurate  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  Ramsey,  in  which  he  had  placed  an  organ. 
The  pipes  were  of  brass,  and  cost  thirty  pounds  sterling.    They 
were  placed  in  holes  above  the  chest,  and  bellows  were  used  to  in« 
troduce  the  wind,  and  their  sound  b  described  as  melodious,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.    Not- 
withstanding the  imperfection  of  these  organs,  they  every  where  pro- 
duced the  greatest  astonishment,  and  every  church  was  soon  desirous 
of  possessing  so  efficacious  a  means  of  attracting  a  congregation. 
We  therefore  find  in  the  tenth  century,  that  organs  multiplied  not 
only  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  episcopal  seats,  but  also  in 
many  churches  of  the  convents. 
In  the  ancient  organs  the  number  of  notes  must  have  been  vety 
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liiaited.  From  ten  to  fifteen  wa$  oeadj  their  fleetest  extent,  and 
the  execntion  of  the  plain  chant  did  not  require  more.  They  conid 
not  have  then  had  any  idea  of  harmony  i  or  a  greater  nomber  of  notes 
wonld  have  been  necessary.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  but  it  has  . 
been  proved  that  the  different  pipes  of  the  ancient  organs,  struck  by 
the  same  key,  were  not  tuned  uniformly  in  unison,  but  also  by  fifths, 
octaves,  and  even  by  fourths.  This  mode  of  tuning  organs,  so  that 
each  key  should  give  a  fifth  or  octave,  suggested  the  idea  of  imitat-  . 
ing,  in  singing,  the  union  of  different  sounds,  also  called  organum ; 
they  had  an  organum  triplum  and  quadruplum,  according  to  the 
number  of  voices ;  each  voice  was  considered  as  the  pipe  of  an  organ, 
and  in  the  necroIogium*of  an  ancient  church^tt  Paris,  it  is  determined 
how  much  each  singer,  who  represented  the  pipe  of  organ,  should 
be  payed. 

The  keys  of  organs  were  formerly  very  roughly  worked  and  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  key  board  of  the  old  organ  of  the 
cathedral  of  Halberstadt  had  only  nine  keys,  yet  it  was  thirty«six 
inches  wide.  The  old  organ  in  the  cathednd  of  Magdeburg  had  a 
key  board  of  sixteen  keys;  they  were  square,  and  each  three  inches 
wide ;  these  sixteen  keys  occupied  therefore  a  space  of  forty-eight 
inches,  and  were  consequently  wider  than  our  key  boards  of  five 
octaves  and  a  half,  or  forty  keys*  Don  Bnnos  db  Cbllbs,  in  his 
art  of  building  organs,  speaks  of  some  whose  keys  were  five  inches 
and  a  half  wide.  The  nuinner  of  playing  was  conformable  to  these 
immense  keys.  One  fin^  was  not  sufficient  to  put  them  down;  it 
was  necessary  to  strike,  them  with  the  whole  force  of  the  fist,  some- 
thing  resembling  the  method  in  playing  the  carillons,  yet  in  use  in 
several  villages,  and  on  which  the  player  cannot  perform  without  the 
greatest  fatigue;  it  appears  the  ancient  or^nists  had  not  less 
trouble. 

The  bellows  were  not  more  perfect  than  the  organs  themselves. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  required  seventy  strong  men  to^  set  in 
motion  the  twenty-six  bellows  of  the  Winchester  organ.  The  great 
oigan  of  the  cathedral  at  Halberstadt  had  twenty,  and  that  of  Mag- 
deburg twenty-four  small  bellows,  nearly  resembling  th6se  of  our 
smith's  forges ;  they  were  not  then  furnished  with  a  weight  to  enable 
them,  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wind;  the  intensity  of  the 
wind  depended  therefore  upon  the  strepgth  of  those,  who  worked 
them.    This  mode  must  heve  been  very  fatigaiag,  and  the  quantity 
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of  wind  very  irrcfukr,  becavie  all  men  are  of  diffiMrent  weights,  and 
the  eqaality  of  the  wind  prodooed  by  the  bdlowv  depend*  on  the 
eqaalitjr  of  weight  which  terva  to  lower  ttem  %  the  manner  of  lower** 

.  ing  them  was  also  rttj  smgnlar.  Upon  each  of  the  bellows  was 
fixed  a  wooden  shoe  {  the  men  who  worked  them  hung  by  their  hands 
on  a  transrerse  bar,  and  each  placed  a  foot  in  one  of  those  shoes, 
lowered  one  bellows  with  one  foot,  while  with  the  other  he  raised 
another  bellows.  To  work  twenty  bellows^  ten  men  were  necessary*^ 
for  twenty-four,  twelve,  &c.  Pb<btobi0S  has  gtven  a  drawing  of 
this  mode  of  blowing,  in  the  twenty-sixth  plate  of  his  Oiganography. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  thn  means  the  organ  conld  never  be  in 
tone,  because  the  wind  was  admitted  utteqaally.  Tho  organ  pipes 
were  usually  of  brasS)  and  so  roughly  manuiactured  that  the  sounds 
they  produced  were  extremely  sharp  and  noisy,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  registers,  each  key  made  all  the  pipes  corresponding  with  it 
sound  at  once;  at  the  present  time  the  registers  open  or  shot  the  ne- 
cessary pipes;  to  this  add  the  noise  caused  by  all  the  bellows,  and  it 
will  easily  be  conceived  why  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches 

.  encountered  so  many  difficulties. 

Ealrbd,  an  English  author  of  the  beginning  ef  the  twelfth  oen*' 
tury,  says,  that  these  organs  made  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  which 
could  not  be  favorable  to  the  assembling  of  the  faithful,  and  ftom 
what  has  been  related  of  their  construction,  his  desdriptiott  couM 
not  be  exaggerated.  PncsToaius  (in  his  Organo^phy)  and  Ma- 
THBSoir,  two  competent  judges  in  such  a  case,  do  not  give  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  the  ancient  organs.  It  was  not  alone  their  im^* 
perfection  that  opposed  their  introductiott,  for  in  the  early  stages  of 
Christianity  the  building  churches  and  even  temples  met  with  more 

'  difficulty  than  the  introduction  of  organs.  OnroBK,  in  the  eighth 
book,  of  his  Book  against  Cblsus,  expressly  says,  <<  that  we  Christians 
bdieve  we  ought  hot  to  worship  God  in  visible  and  inanimate  tem- 
ples.  At  this  early  period  it  was  desitable  to  render  divine  worship 
as  simple  as  possible,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thbteenth  century,  St. 
Thomas  n'Aauiir  holds  nearly  the  same  language:  ^  Our  church, 
he  says,  does  not  admit  of  instruments  of  music  such  as  the  cithara, 
the  psaltery,  ftc.  in  order  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  God,  that  we  may  ; 

not  resemble  Jews."    The  number  of  persons  of  mdre  moderate  sen^  | 

timenis  was  TCllry  great  i^  they  fieivored  the  introduction  of  organs  and  | 
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dtl^t  infstraments  into  the  churcli  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their 
Hkte,  Ittfttead  of  iDJuririg  the  principal  end  of  worship,  was  6n  the  con- 
trary TatDrable  to  it.  Others,  such  as  BaldicruSi  Bishop  of  Dol 
in  Bretagire,  in  the  eleventh  century,  regarded  the  introduction  of 
organs  with  indiflerence.  Notwithstanding  these  contradictions, 
organs  and  even  other  instruments  were  soon  admitted,  not  only  into 
all  great  churches,  but  also  into  those  of  cdnTeols  and  small  towns. 
The  historians  of  thisssra  celebrate  ser^rel  monks,  distinguished  for 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  org^n  and  for  their  general  musical  aUUtles. 
lP*or  some  time  organs  were  only  used  on  great  feasts,  isolemn  oocbp 
sions,  and  bot  babitually  in  the  celebration  of  ill  the  offices*  In  the 
fifth  *Tol.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Benedictines,  by  Ma  billon,  there  vs 
at  page  505  mention  made  of  aU  organ  in  the  Abbey  at  Fecamp, 
and  he  ^ays  expressly  that  it  was  only  used  at  certain  times.  Le 
BfetTF,  p.  ITS,  of  his  State  of  the  Sciences  in  France,  since  the  reign 
6f  RoBfitiT,  &c.  stiys,  that  it  whs  customary  for  the  laity  of  distinc- 
tion to  present  organs  to  religious  houses,  which»  according  to  aD 
appearances,  were  of  small  poweir* 

The  fifteenth  century,  one  oF  the  most  important  in  the  histoiy  df 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  bad  a  very  decided  influence  Upon  music 
a^  wdlas  upon  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  general  introduction 
of  ISgurate  music  produced  a  sensible  amelioration,  and  induced  a 
greater  use  of  instruments,  and  particularly  the  organ.  Thb  led  tb 
i(s  gradual  improvement,  the  registers  were  separated  from  each  other 
and  were  made  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  particular  instrument  The 
(Gerthans  were  the  inventors  6f  several  reed  stops j  such  as  the  haut- 
bdis,  bastoon,  &c.  They  were  also  well  acquainted  With  the  trum- 
^  aild  tot  humana  stops.  In  augmenting  and  separating  the 
regfisttfrs  aud  the  voices,  It  was  necessary  to  isxtend  the  key  board. 
They  had  before  only  the  diatonic  scale  and  a  few  octAves;  they 
"ttHitL  iasefted  the  chromatic  tones  and  increased  the  number  of  oc« 
'faV«t« .  bdN  Bedos  bb  Cbllbs  thinks  that  they  bad  begun  in  the 
thtrtei^nth  eientury  to  place  the  cfaroitiatic  tones  in  the  organ  of  tffo 
dburch  of  St.  Salvator,  at  t'aiice.  This  first  chromAtic  key  board 
bad  ah  extent  of  tWo  octaves.  The  invention  of  pedals  by  a  German 
named  Bernhard,  residing  at  Venice,  contributed  greatly  \x^  the 
perfection  of  the  organ*  The  construction  of  bellows  and  (he  exact 
and  proper  quantity  of  wind  are  of  so  much  importancci  that  without 
(hem  it  is  imposlible  to  construct  a  good  organ.    Thift  invi6nti6fli  of 
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the  ttBeroometer  to  measure  the  exact  quantity  of  wind  necessary  ta 
each  register  by  a  German  organ  builder  named  Christian 
FiERNER,  of  Wettin  on  the  Saale^  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
greatly  aided  in  bringing  the  organ  to  state  of  perfection. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  example  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  in 
which  an  organ  was  never  admitted,  would  have  been  injurious  to 
their  introduction  into  churches.  Several  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
still  those  of  the  Chartreux,  hi^d  prescribed  the  use  of  them,  but  their 
utility  in  sustaining  and  accompanying  the  voices  of  large  congre- 
gations was  so  perceptible  that  they  were  very  generally  adopted. 
In  Germany  they  spread  Yety  quickly.  In  1412  there  were  two 
organists  at  Ncerdlinguen  who  received  salaries ;  and  at  the  same  I^Mne 
a  new  organ  was  constructed  in  the  convent  of  (he  Unshod  Carmelifes. 
In  1466  Stephen  Castenporfbr,  of  Breslaw,  constructed  a  third 
organ  there.  They  were  introduced  at  a  later  period  in  some  other 
considerable  towns  in  the  South  of  Germany.  The  first  organ  was 
placed  at  Nuremberg  in  1443  and  at  Augsbourg  in  1490.  These 
organs  had  no  pedals,  but  they  had  very  large  pipes.  According  to 
the  ancient  chronicles,  there  were  organs  in  different  towns  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  which  had  no  pedals,  and  only  served  to  play 
slowly  the  plain  chant.  It  was  not  till  after  the  invention  of  pedals 
that  the  improvements  in  the  organ  became  important.  This  inven- 
tion appears  to  have  been  early  known  in  Germany.  In  1475,  in  the 
church  of  the  Unshod  Carmelites,  at  Nuremburg,  there  was  an  organ 
with  an  ordinary  key-board  and  pedals  constructed  by  the  son  of  a 
baker  in  that  city,  named  Charles  Rosenburger.  This  organ 
builder  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  erected  the  great  organ  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bamberg.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
almost  every  church  endeavoured  to  procure  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing an  organ. 

One  of  the  oldest  org£Cn  builders  of  celebrity  was  Erhart  Smib, 
of  Peyssenberg,  in  Bavaria,  whom  Duke  Ernest,  in  14SS,  ex« 
empted  from  every  species  of  impost  and  contribution,  on  account 
of  tiis  skill  in  constructing  organs.  Andre,  who  built  in  1456  the 
old  orffan  of  S.  iEciniA,  at  Brunswick,  also  enjoyed  great  celebrity* 
Henry  Traxdorf  built  organs  with  and  without  pedals.  Accord* 
ing  to  Prjbtorius,  Frederick  Krebs  and  Nicolas  Mullbr, 
of  Mildenberg  were  very  skilful  organ  builders.  Rodolpuus 
Agricola,  Henrt  Kr  antz,  and  John  Tuobi as,  ftc.  ve  also  men* 
tioned. 
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We  are  acqatinted  bat  with  few  celebrated  organists  of  this  early 
period,  and  in  fact  before  the  sixteenth  century  there  appears  to  have 
been  none  whose  merit  was  worth  recording.  Every  thing  was  then 
redaced  to  the  indication  and  silpport  of  the  plain  chant,  ivhich  was 
very  uniform.  Antonio  Squarcialupo  seenis  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  who  used  more  art  in  his  performance ;  he  lived  about 
1490,  at  Florence,  and  many  strangers  travelled  expressly  to  Flo- 
rence to  be  acquainted  with  and  hear  him.  Poccianpi,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Florentine,  authors,  says,  (hat  he  published  some  composi- 
tions, but  without  explaining  whether  for  the  organ  or  the  voice.  He 
adds,  that  his  portrait  in  marble  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
catheidral,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  the  last  century.  Bernhard,  the  inventor  of  the  pedals,  must 
also  have  been  in  his  time  a  good  organist ;  this  may  be  deduced  not 
only  from  the  testimony  of  Sabellicus,  but  also  from  his  inven- 
tion* John  Hofhaimbr,  organist  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
First,  may  also  be  cited  among  skilful  performers.  But  whatever 
progress  they  may  have  made,  the  real  art  of  playing  the  organ  did 
not  bqgin  to  flourish  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  and  its  conclu'- 
sive  application  to  plain  chant,  a  mode  of  writing  these  melodies  was 
early  discovered.  In  Italy  they  probably  used  the  same  notes  em« 
ployed  in  writing  for  the  voice,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  signs  were 
invented.  In  Germany,  the  Gregorian  letters  were  used,  which 
node  was  abandoned  by  the  organists  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
althoogh  the  Italian  method  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  somo 
in  the  fifteenth. 
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A  Pateht  (for  tbe  United  Kingdom)  for  Improvennto  on  Fiftna 
Fortes  has  been  recently  obtained  hy  Mr.  W*  F.  CobbAR0^  of 
the  House  of  Clementi^  CollarOi  and  Co.  London, 

From  the  long  and  deep  attention  there  has  been  bestowed-  or  tbe 
structure  of  Piano  Fortes,  and  the  eminent  soccess  with  which  eTerjr 
bint  for  their  improvement  has  been  pursued,  we  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  any  invention  that  might  add  to  tbe  general  powers  of  the 
instrumenti  although  among  the  prodigious  assistanoet  raechanios  are 
able  to  lend  to  art,  we  should  not  hveve  doubted  that  there  might  be 
yet  some  particular  parts  susceptible  of  a  superior  constmotiott. — 
The  object  of  Mr.  Collard*s  invention  is  however  general,  and  ii 
imparts  not  only  a  new  and  richer  degree  of  tone,  but  it  saiwiits  a 
choice  of  fresh  varieties  and  degrees  to  the  player,  which  crr  hardly 
fail  to  call  forth  novel  and  beautiful  effects  in  perforroaace. 

/Freedom of  vibration,  power,  richness  and  equality  of  toee,  beiag 
the  great  and  essential  qualities  to  be  desired  in  Kaao  Foitesi  the 
attention  of  the  Patentee  appears  to  have  been  directed  generally  to 
the  discovery  of  some  principle  by  which  these  requisites  ooalA  be 
obtained  in  a  higher  degree  than  by  the  plan  hitherto  employed 
in  their  construction.  The  mechanism  used  having  been  already 
brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  it  seemed  manifest  that 
if  the  qualities  sought  after  could  at  all  be  produced  to  the  extent 
desired,  they  must  either  result  from  a  new  construction  of  the  sound- 
board, or  from  the  mode  of  applying  the  strings,  or  from  both  means 
combined. 

Mr.  CoiiLAR|>,from  the  conversation  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hold 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  invention,  appears  to  have  been  led 
by  various  inductio9S  and  analogous  reasonings  to  the  discovery  of 
tbe  {dan  for  which  be  has  procured  his  patents,  and  by  which  he  not 
only  seems  to  have  obtained  the  means  of  effecting  that  power,  free- 
dom, and  length  of  vibration,  so  much  the  object  of  his  search,  bat 
also  of  gliding  B^noii^px  improvement  whereby  tbe  player  is  enabled 
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Tii«  mMhmwtm  of  taeh  ^eMrij^tioQ  of  Pim^  Furtet  Mwoommoiiljr' 
in  use  he  leaves  nearlj  t«  tiM  sane  state  as  that  employed  bjr  Ihe 
moat  amineiit  maattiactiirefSi  s^that  the  perfovmer  has  no  mw  dffi- 
onllies  whateter  to  eacaaAlev  from,  the  ii|i|dicatiQ«i  of  Ma.  Col-* 
LABORS  inventions. 

The  easea  or  ftame^iretk  of  giMd  piana>  fortes  he  oonstrncta  oa  a 
siaifle  pf laoipW^  of  so  great  strength  aa  to  enable  them  to  resial  tha 
effects  of  cUmale  and  a  far  greater  power  than  the  combined  pull  oi 
the  alringa  produce.  The  unpioaemeBt  that  ia  the  basis  q»  which 
fhe  other  is  founded^  is  an  additional  hsidge  on  the  sound-board,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  musical  iaiesvals,  but  of  aogmentug' 
the  duratian  of  the  vibration)  and  conseqpMntly  inereaaiog  and  beau- 
tifjring  the  tone.  Tbb  bridge,  which  he  oalb  ^  the  bridge  oC  rever-* 
beralioft,*'  is  pbicsd  at  a  regnlated  distance  oathesoilnd*boafd;  and 
the  important  advantage  resulting  from  it  is,  that  the  motion  givea 
to  tho  priacipal  part  of  the  string  bj  tlie  impulse  of  tha  hammer  is 
kept  up  by  the  bridge  of  severberalbn,  inate^  of^beiog  suddenly 
checked  bj  an  atAaqhrnant  to  an  onyiekliiig  substanoa.  The  pnM 
loii|[td  vibration  peodacea  an  esbaosdinary  pasity,  posrer)  and  oanM 
liai^ty  of  sound  somasihaA  resemhUag  the  ftchnessof  an  oota.ve bebwL 

Fram  this  esscnlial  improvement  tho  Palenioe^  seooad  invention,  ia 
derived^  which  ia  aa  follows  s 

(k»  the  oU  phm  of  passings  tte  stDhsgs  cHrecfly  Aroa  the  Me  of 
th*  case  to  tha  original  bridge  on  the  sofind-boasdi  it  heoania  neoes* 
sary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  jarring  noiM  of  those  portions  of  the 
wire  which  lie  between  them,  not  only  to  place  some  soft  substance 
on  the  top  of  the  moulding^  but  abo  to  weave  a  piece  of  clothr 
between  the  strings* 

The  second  improvement,  which  the  patentee  calls  the  Harmonic 
swell)  substitutes  a  novel  action  for  those  portions  of  the  string  which 
lie  between  the  two  bridges,  yielding  most  sweet  and  melodioOs 
tones.  The  performer,  by  lifting  a  valve,  is  enabled  to  elicit  those  har- 
monious sounds  through  a  well-known  sympathetic  relation  between 
accordant  strings,  without  touching  those  portions  of  the  strings 
which  produce  them.  The  augmentation  of  sound  caused  by  this 
means  resembles  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  lifting  the  dampers, 
bat  without  producing  the  same  confusion,  since  every  note  on  the 
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body  of  the  iostrmoMirt  ii  rq^brly  damped  as  the  performer  Ufta  his 
finger.  By  this  apparatus  a  ihreefold  power*  of  augmenting  the 
sound  is  acquired;  whereas  instruments  of  the  common  construction 
have  but  the  one  caused  by  lifting  the  dampers. 

The  first  augmentation  of  power  is  by  lifting  the  harmonic  swell. 

The  second — by  dropping  the  harmonic  swell  and  rabing  the 
dampers. 

The  th  ird — ^by  raising  the  harmonic  swell  and  the  dampers  together.^ 
By  the  last  means  the  performer  adds  all  the  tones  which  are  sympathe*^ 
tically  elicited  from  the  strings  between  the  original  bridge  and 
bridge  of  reverberation,  over  and  above  all  that  can  be  produced  on 
instruments  of  the  common  constructiouiand  the  effinst  is  accordingly 
of  extraordinary  richness  and  power. 

These  inventions  are  alike  applicable  to  upright,  cabinet,  and 
square  piano  fortes;  the  latter  of  which  acquire  by  this  new  mode 
of  construction  much  of  the  richness  and  depth  ,of  tone  peculiar  to 
grand  instruments. 

The  improvements,  as  simple  in  themselves  as  their  effects  are 
striking,  enable  the  player  greatly* to  extend  the  variety  of  his  per* 
formance,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the  first  professional  judges  to 
have  given  a  new  character  to  the  instrument  of  the  most  effective  kind. 
That  which  we  heard  appeared  to  us  to  produce  the  kind  of  pro* 
longed  tone  which,  arises  in  a  room  of  fine  resonance,  and  the  power 
was  certainly  vastly  augmented.  Upon  the  whole,  the  inventor  seems 
to  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  have  been  expected  afker 
the  very  high  state  of  improvement  the  piano  forte,  had  alreadtj 
attained  f 
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As  ingenious  German,  whose  name  is  Buschm awNi  has  brought 
oyer  to  this  country  a  new  instrument  under  this  title.  In  our  first 
Yolume,  page  149,  a  correspondent  has  described  the  (Edophone, 
another  German  invention.  We  have  been  admitted  to  hear  the 
Terpodbn,  but  not  to  a  sight  of  its  mecbs^nism,  which  however  we 
are  persuaded  has  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  (Edophone,  if  it 
be  not  actually  the  same.  The  two  instruments  are  the  same  in  size 
and  external  appearance.  Thej  are  both  made  to  speak  by  an  ap- 
parently similar  process.  The  performer  must  treat  them  both  alike 
and  regulate  the  pressure  of  foot  and  finger  in  the  same  manner,  in 
order  to  produce  the  general  tone,  the  crescendo  and  the  diminuendo, 
of  which  the  instruments  are  equally  capable.  Neither  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  sounds  of  the  Terpodion  are  more  rapidly  produced. 
From  these  strong  analogies  we  therefore  conclude  the  construction  of. 
the  two  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

But  there  is  an  essential  diffisrence  in  the  tone,  which  proceeds 
from  the  different  materials  employed.  We  understood  the  Terpo- 
dion to  be  of  beech  wood ;  the  vibrating  parts  of  the  (Edophone  were 
of  a  metal  the  composition  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  inventor. 
We  prefer  the  tone  of  the  wood.  It  is  not  indeed  so  various,  but 
more  rich  i^d  powerful*  The  greater  part  of  the  instrument  re- 
sembles the  horn  when  very  finely  played ;  indeed  the  sounds  were 
exactly  assimilated  in  our  ears  with  those  produced  by  M.  Puzzi, 
with  whose  performance  we  had  been  exceedingly  delighted  only  a 
few  hours  before.  The  upper  division  of  the  instrument  resembles 
the  flute  so  completely,  that  we  should  consider  it  might,  even  better 
than  the  (Edophone,  be  used  as  a  substitute,  particularly  in  the 
chamber,  for  those  instruments. 

The  invention  is  very  ingenious  and  beautiful.    It  was,  we  believe^ , 
M.  Buschmann's  purpose  to  sell  the  knowledge  of  its  construction,- 
should  he  find  a  purchaser,  but  whether  it  remains  in  his  hands,  or 
whether  he  has  transferred  his  interest  we  have  not  heard.    This  in« 
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genious  man  came  to  England  with  his  son,  an  interesting  lad,  about 
15|  with  a  fine  intelligent  countenanoe.  Neither  of  them  spoke  any 
langoage  but  their  own,  and  they  played  duets  upon  the  instrument 
with  delicate  and  beaatiful  expression.  t 

The  grand  defect  of  instruments,  whose  tone  is  generated  by  fric* 
tion,  seems  to  lie  in  the  comparatively  slow  manner  in  which  the 
notes  can  be  produced ;  and  so  considerable  is  the  difficulty  of  over- 
coming this  embarrassing  consequence,  that  great  doubts  must  arise 
of  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  instrument  upon  such  a  pHncipte 
that  can  ever  answer  the  finger  with  sufficient  yelocitj  and  facility 
to  be  useful  in  concert,  or  even  in  general  accoinpaniment.  So  fkr  as 
the  Terpodipn  can  be  made  to  speak  with  rapidity,  it  niight  be  ejt* 
ceedingly  useful  where  fine  performers  on  wind  instruments  are  not 
to  be  had,  iind  certainly  amateurs  engaged  In  private  concerts  would 
find  this  eontrivance  would  perfectly  answer  all  the  ordinary  demands. 
We  understood  that  the  prime  c6^t  of  the  Terpodion  was  not  great, 
H  circumstance  which  alone  could  favour  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  so  limited  In  Its  powers  and  application.  As  an  accocn*. 
paniment  to  the  voice  it  would  htfrdly,  We  think,  be  a^r^eabte  or 
adequate* 
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XT  is  not  often  that  three  players  of  such  distinguished  eminence  are 
cast  into  snch  immediate  contiguity  and  comparison  as  these  three 
consummate  artists  have  lately  been,  by  the  visit  the  two  German 
violinists  have  been  induced  to  make  to  England — England  the  nurse 
and  cherisher  of  art!  '  But  the  means  that  have  been  thus  afforded 
us  of  concentrating  and  recording  the  judgments  formed  of  their 
several  styles  and  performances  by  sound  critics,  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded,  and  however  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  it  may 
be  to  give  the  exact  place  of  honour  which  these  generous  rivals  may 
severally  claimi  (a  task  we  shall  not  attempt)  we  may  yet  render 
tome  service  by  such  a  description  as  lies  within  the  competency  we 
derive  from  being,  as  it  were,  the  centre  and  depository  of  many 
opinions.  Their  precedency  may  perhaps  depend  upon  extreme 
niceties,  concerning  which  scarcely  any  one  but  themselves  can  de* 
cide,  because  few  or  none  others  have  combated  the  difficulties, 
weighed  the  merits,  and  studied  the  effects  of  those  minute  points 
upon  which  probably  the  controversy  would  turn.  Our  mediocrity 
most  be  content  with  a  wider  generalization ;  but  it  may  possibly 
happen,  that  aa  our  opinions  are  a  sort  of  modification  of  the  judg<? 
ment  of  numbers,  these  professors  may  themselves  gather  from  us  a 
valuable  knowledge  of  what  the  real  effects  of  their  performances  are 
upon  the  critical  part  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Moat  is  one  of  fhe  most  shining  ornaments  of  the  great  school 
of  VioTTi.  His  natural  intellectual  endowments  are  strong  and  at 
the  same  time  delicate.  A  lively  temperament,  keen  sense,  a  just  re» 
liance  on  his  powers,  and  last  not  least,  an  ardent  love  of  his  art  and 
an  unrelaxing  enthusiasm,  whetted  by  a  desire  to  reach  and  maintain, 
and  indeed  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the  highest  rank — all  these  quali- 
ties, backed  by  industry  and  perseverance,  are  the  attributes  and  cha- 
racteristics of  his  mind.  He  brings  to  the  technical  part  of  his  profes- 
sion  also  great  requisites,  H  is  attitude  has  the  grace  of  manly  confi* 
dence.  His  bow«arm  is  bold,  free,  and  commanding;  and  he  pro# 
duces  an  eminently  firm,  full,  and  impressive  tone.    His  execution  ii 
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msirked  alike  by  abundant  force  and  fire,  bj  extraordinary  precisioa 
and  prodigious  facilitj*  The  confidence  arising  from  youth,  the 
consciousness  of  great  talent,  and  his  standing  unrivalled  in  his  own 
country,  appear  however  to  make  him  set  too  little  value  on  the  pe* 
culiar  excellences  of  others,  and  to  prevent  his  extracting  those 
advantages  from  them,  to  which  maturer  age  may  (probably  induce 
him  to  pay  a  more  strict  regard.  He  has  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  make  a  consummate  player,  but  he  either  overlook*  or  does 
not  sufficiently  appreciate  those  nice  points  of  finish,  and  those  graces 
and  delicacies  of  expression  which,  like  the  setting  of  a  jewel,  give  a 
preciousness  that  highly  enhances  its  original  worth.  May  it  not 
fairly  be  conjectured  that  a  little  travel  would  be  of  great  use  to  him 
on  the  points  we  have  hinted  at,  whilst  from  the  native  vigour  of  his 
talent,  there  would  be  but  little  apprehension  that  his  manliness  and 
fire  would  be  lessened  by  refinement  ? 

As  it  is,  Mr.  Mori  is  a  sort  of  champion  of  England  upon  bis  in- 
strument. He  stays  at  home  and  holds  the  lists  against  all  comers. 
This  is  indeed  gallant  and  chivalrous  and  honorable  to  himself  and 
to  his  country,  because  he  is  ready  to  prove,  and  he  has  proved  to 
what  an  exalted  pitch  that  country  can  rear  such  talents  as  he  pos- 
sesses. We  give  him  full  credit  for  his  powers,  but  is  it  quite  fair  to 
himself?  Would  not  those  abilitj^  which  shine  forth  so  brilliantly 
be  likely  to  receive  from  seeing  men  and  cities  that  enlargement 
which  can  only  be  so  attained?  Would  he  not  assimilate  the  great 
and  the  good  from  others  ?  Would  he  not  soften  some  and  exalt  other 
features  of  his  performance  ? 

If  it  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Mori*s  constitution  disposes  him  to- 
wards all  that  is  most  energetic,  we  have  the  traces  in  Mr.  Spohr's 
execution  of  a  mind  continually  turning  towards  refinement,  and 
deserting  strength  for  polish.  His  tone  is  pure  and  delicate,  rather 
than  remarkable  for  volume  or  richness ;  his  taste  was  cultivated  to 
the  highest  excess,  and  his  execution  was  so  finished  that  it  appeared 
to  encroach  in  a  measure  upon  the  vigour  of  his  performance.  But 
he  was  very  far  from  being  deficient  in  the  energy  nece&sary  to  make 
a  great  player.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  quality,  which  for  its 
inherent  pre-eminence  is  most  distinguishable  in  other  violinists,  was 
in  Spohr,  cast  into  secondary  importance,  and  rendered  less  dis. 
cernable  by  the  predominating  influence  of  his  superior  xefioemeni* 
Bis  delicacy  was  so  beautiful  and  so  frequent  an  object  of  adimira- 
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tiM  thni  his*  force  waB  lowered  in  the  comparifon.  Bat  though  it 
mat  be  coAfesaed  that  hb  bow-arm  had  dot  the  openness  and  com- 
mand  so  peculiarly  striking  in  Mori,  jet  he  could  sustain  and  pro- 
tract his  tones  to  an  extraordinary  duration.  His  method  of  taking 
staccato  passages  was  excellent,  but  the  saltations  he  frequently  made 
in  his  passages  of  execution,  could  not  be  said  to  accord  with  the 
general  composedness  of  his  manner.  And  as  it  is  frequently  the 
consequence  of  a  too  subtle  habit  of  refining  to  obliterate  the  stronger 
traces  of  sensibility,  so  his  expression  was  more  remarkable  for 
polished  elegance  than  for  those  powerful  and  striking  modifications 
of  tone  that  are  the  offspring  of  intense  feeling.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  softening  down  of  the  bright  and  brilliant  effects  that 
he  failed  (if  such  a  man  could  ever  be  said  to  fail)  in  eliciting  those 
stronger  bursts  of  the  public  approbation  than  attend  those  elhibi* 
tions  of  art  that  are  directed  against  and  that  reach  the  affections  of 
a  mixed  audience.  Thus  though  in  the  very  first  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession and  of  talent,  Spoue  perhaps  excited  a  lower  degree  of  in* 
terest  than  has  frequently  attended  the  performance  of  men  whose 
excellences  w^re  far  below  his  standard*  But  such  is  the  common 
fote  of  very  extreme  cultivation  and  polish.  It  transcends  the  judg- 
Bidit  of  the  million.  The  Roman  critics  remarked  the  pre-eminent 
henatj  with  which  Spour  enriched  his  playing  by.a  strict  imitation 
of  vocal  effects.  They  said  be  was  the  finest  singer  upon  the  violin 
that  ever  a{^>earcd.  This  perhaps  is  the  highest  praise  that  can'be 
bestowed)  for  although  instrumental  music  certainly  rajses  emotions 
and  passions,  yet  they  are  very  fiiint  and  vague  when  compared 
with  the  tally  deep,  and  definite  affections  awakened  by  the  human 
Toioe*  The  nearer  an  instrument  approadies  the  voice,  the  nearer  Is 
Urt  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition 
eqiinUy  applies  to  stngere ;  the  more  they  wander  through  the  roasee 
af  execution  towards  instrumental  e&ct,  the  further  they  stray  from 
the  seat  of  their  own  proper  dominion-^he  heart. 
'  Wecome How  to  the  laal  great  name.  Mr. Kiesxwbtter^s  firit 
perfohnaoce  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  London — ^perhaps  the 
aeverept  fest  to  Which  power  can  be  brought,  because  the  major  part 
oftheaodience  consists  of  professors  or  persons  most  immediatelj 
oonteoted  ,with  music— his  first  performance  we  might  almost  say 
•wtf:  frtftipd  w|th  the  Tery  extravagance  of  approbation  and  ap- 
plause.   For  although  his  extraordinary  abilitj  desenred  the  most  ^ 
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complefc  expreuioit  of  the  delight  which  could , bat  be  felt,  jet  it 
was  remarked  amongst  the  judicious,  that  the  loudest  plaudits  were 
mingled  with  an  expression  of  pleasure,  bordering  on  a  laogh,  a 
manner  which  praise  adopts  when  caught  by  surprise  at  quaint  or 
unexpected  turns,  rather  than  when  captivated  by  solid  excellences* 
By  this  remark  we  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  a  particle  from 
the  abundant  talent  which  we  willingly  admit  Mr.  Kiesewettbr  to 
)>ossess:  his  abilities  are,  in  every  sense  of  th^  word,  admirable  in« 
deed  :  we  merely  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  there  are  points  of 
peculiar  skill  which,  when  pushed  beyond  certain  limits,  run  into 
defect,  (it  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  I)  how* 
ever  vehemently  applauded  these  very  exertions  may  be  by  the  mill* 
tituxle  of  auditors,  who  are  ever  more  stimulated  by  novelty  and 
surprise,  than  by  the  appropriate  deposition  of  parts  and  of  the 
whole,  which  is  the  result  of  deep  consideration  and  fine  taste. 

His  command  of  the  instrument  appears  io  render  him  superior  to 
every  possible  difficulty,  and  out  of  this  superabundant  power  per^* 
haps  arise  those  temptations,  which  almost  necessarily  lead  to  excess. 
For  although  sobriety  of  judgment  rejects  superfluous  execution  as 
well  as  superfluous  ornament,  yet|  when  warmed  with  exerqise,  there 
are  few  who  can  resist  the  power  of  demonstrating  acquirements 
which  others  have  not  reached.    His  tone  is  good,  but  it  lacks  the 
manly  fullness  of  Mobi  and  the  delicacy  of  Spohb*    His  energy 
seems  scarcely  within  his  controul,  but  be  displays  a  degree  of  irrita« 
bility,  (the  ofispring  of  acute  sensibility)  which  sometimes  causes 
him  to  err  in  his  intonation,  although  it  never  incapacitates  him  from 
mastering  the  most  intricate  and  embarrassing  difficulties  in  execu- 
tion.   The  rapidity  and  distinctness  of  his  staccato  cannot  be  sur* 
passed,  but  the  compositions  which  he  generally  plays  are  so  ftdl  of 
extravagances  and  incongruous  conceits  that  they  detract  greatly 
fiom  his  claims  to  genuine  taste,  and  even  derogate  from  the  intense 
feeling,  which  should  from  other  circumstances  appear  ta  be  among 
th^  attributes  of  his  musical  character.    We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  fashion  of  his  country  is  chargeable  with  some  of  this  last  defect 
At  this  /noment  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  general  style  of  instra* 
mental  music  in  Germany  is  infected  with  the  love  of  excess.— This 
then  is  the  fault  of  the  times  and  the  sehool  rather  than  of  the  artist, 
who  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  brilliant  violinifts  thM  have 
Ji^peared  amongst  us  fmr  man^  years* 
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We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  these  distinguished  persons  as  oon- 
oerto  plajers ;  it  remains  for  us  to  say  something  of  their  several 
qualities  and  pretensions,  as  leaders.  But  this  notice  can  be  but 
brief,  for  in  truth  the  same  faculties  will  lead  to  the  same  characteristic 
results  in  one  branch  of  art  as  in  another.  Mori,  therefore,  has  bold- 
ness, decision,  ^nd  fire — ^pq h  a  uncommpn  judgment  so  tempering 
his  energy,  that  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  he  leads  with  spirited  com* 
posure— KiESEWBTTBR,  on  the  contrary,  seems  too  mnch  occupied 
with  the  oonsciottsness  of  the  part  he  is  himself  to  perform,  but  his 
animation  is  always  well,  though  with  no  little  effort  Restrained. 

Such  is  the  portraiture  of  these  great  artists  as  reflected  from  the 
mirror  of  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  erils  to  which  the  analysis  of. 
personal  merit  is  subject,  is,  that  it  is  held  to  be  almost  wort hless,jezcept 
it  illustrates  by  comparison,  and  awards  precedency.  We  shall 
nerertheless  ayoid  this  insidious  office,  and  being  fully  aware  of  the 
exceeding  delicacy  of  weighing  and  cstimaling  powerh  in  Ihemselvcs 
so  various  and  differences  so  minute,  we  sliall  leave  to  others  to  do* 
cide  the  preference,  which  will  frequently  depend  as  mnch  upon  the 
predilections  and  habits  of  musical  aMoclation  in  the  critic,  as  in  the 
object.  They  hare  all  readied  a  rare  elevation;  and,  should  any 
of  them  dare  to  advance  a  positive  title  to  take  rairk  above  his  fellows, 
be  will  find  his  pretensions  combated  and  balanced  perhaps  by  quali« 
fications  numerous  and  rare  as  his  own,  though  not  precisely  of  the 
game  species. 
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X  HB  profesiors  of  that  art  which  is  sooflm  oalkd  la  to  aid  beaefo* 
*  lence  and  allure  diaritj^  bjr  the  powerfpil  incitemeiitt  to  pleattme  it 
possesses^  bare  not  neglected  to  exert  either  their  beneficencr,  or  their 
talefiifli  or  their  attractive  solicitatioiit>  in  behalf  of  Mch  of  their  bre- 
'  tbren  sb  fluajr  be  exposed  to  neoessit/  er  to  suflSering  from  any  of 
those  causes  which  %^  often  afflict  existence.  In  our  fint  Tolume 
we  inserted  an  account  of  ^  The  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Decajed 
Musiciaus  and  their  Families,"  and  we  now  proceed  to  record  the 
particulars  of  "  the  New  Musical  Fund/*  another  soctetj  established 
for  the  same  excellent  purpose* 

It  appears  that  this  institution  arose  out  of  certain  Umilalions  which 
the  original  society  thought  proper  to  place  upon  its  reception  of 
members*  ^  No  one  who  practised  any  other  proiession  than  music, 
or  who  did  not  reside  in  London^  could  be  admitted.  To  obviate 
the  effects  of  this  exclusioa  upon  a  numerous  body,  whose  occopi^* 
tioas  and  places  of  abode  did  not  fkll  withiii  this  desoriptioni  and 
who  might  yet  be  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  term  muaiciaaS|  the 
New  Fund  was  set  on  foot — principally  by  the  exertions  of  Me. 
Smart,  (.he  late  treasurer)  the  father  of  Sib  George  and  Me.  JIbe« 
BT  Smabt,  and  by  those  of  Mb.  Kino,  the  present  very  active 
secretary.  Ma.  Smart  was  not  only  amongst  the  first,  but  conti- 
nued to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  promoters  of 
the  welfare,  character,  and  advancement  of  the  society.  His  sons 
contributed  their  able  assistance,  and  his  solicitations  procured  the 
attendance  of  the  principal  talent  at  the  annual  concerts.  Nor  ought 
Ma.  King's  zeal  to  be  spoken  of  in  less  cordial  terms. 

The  society  now  distributes  about  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
The  fund  is  supported  by  life  and  annual  subscribers,  honomry  and 
professional,  and  by  the  profits  of  an  annual  concert.  But  we  la- 
ment to  say,  the  property  and  the  subscriptions  are  not  adequate  to 
relieve  the  numerous  claimants.  We  cannot  therefore  refrain  from 
expressing  a  hope,  that  the  publicity  we  thus  give  to  the  wants  as  well 
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w  to  the  beaeToldioe  of  iU  objects,  may  asiitt  in  procuriAg  that  aid 
which  9ftfj  man  who  feek  the  talaee  of  doin^  a  g^ood  action  and  the 
charms  of  art,  would  be  ready  fo  apply.  Professional  members  pay. 
<Ni«*  guinea  enlrance,  an<l  one  guinea  per  annum.  Such  members 
mast  either  perform  at  the  annual  concert,  or  provi<le  a  deputy. 
Every  honorary  subscriber  of  one  guinea  per  annum  receives  two 
tickets  to  every  i)enefit  concert  of  the  society,  and  any  one  subscribe' 
*  ing  ten  guineas  at  one  payment  also  receives  two  tickets,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  subscriber  fur  life. 

The  Concert  is  generally  held  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  when 
a  selection  of  the  best  music  is  performed  by  the  finest  professors.  A 
sliort  time  previously  the  Society  meet  at  a  dinner,  after  which  there 
is  generally  mudi  excellent  vocal  music  and  duets  and  solos  on  the 
piano  and  harp,  &c.    There  is  no  collection  however  made. 

The  fond  has  enjoyed  many  liberal  benefactors ;  amongst  them 
the  late  Pete  a  Dbmts,  Esq.  stands  pre-eminent  by  his  splendid 
donation  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  names  of  THE  KING, 
foar  of  the  Rotal  Dvkes,  the  Ditkb  of  Hamilton,  and  others' of 
the  Nobility  are  also  fiound  in  the  list.  The  life  subscribers  now 
amount  to  upwards  of  150 ;  the  anAoal  subscribeis  to  upwards  of 
880,  and  the  professional  subscribers  to  125.  Such  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  plan,  but  to  enable  the  public  and  the  profession  la 
parttcalar  to  judge  of  its  laws  and  coAduet,  we  snbjoia  those  rego^ 
lations  by  which  the  Institution  is  at  present  governed  : — 

1  •  That  «ivery  profetsioBil  tobseriber  to  this  iastitution  shall  payKme  gibhM»oo 
bbadnMssioa,  sod  conttBue  to  pay  ihe  fame  sum  annually  at  qwarteriy  payments; 
mck  payments  to  be  made  at  quarterly  meetings,  to  be  beid  at  the  Cn>wn  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Stnttd,  or  any  other  piaee  io  London,  to  foe  appointed  by  the 
eemmitfeee  and  covrt  of  aaststvits  for  tba  (iine  being,  on  the  third  Sanday  in 
the  aioatbs  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  ia  erery  year;  and  if  any 
iMSAber  a  this  sacfte^  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  sabsoription  three  quarterly 
meetings,  the  secretory  shall  write  te  bim,  iniMrmiag  hiai  that  heisthree  i|aan» 
ten  m  arrears,  wbiah  most  be  paid  an  the  fomfth  quarterly  meeting;  and  la 
case  of  tion*>p8fiaent  OB  the  fimrtb  qaartarly  night,  sock  member  shall  be  fimd 
two  shillings  and  six-pence,  of  which  the  secretary  shall  send  him  notice,  in* 
ftraiing  hiQi»  that  if  he  dees  not  pay  ail  hii  arrears  by  nine  o^ctoek  oa  the  even- 
ii^  of  the  fifth  qaarteriy  eight,  tagetbor  with  ike  Am\  be  will  no  longer  be  can* 
sMered  as  a  member  of  this  society,  and  -cannot  be  na-admkted,  aaless  k  mm 
be  pnNred  that  sacb  omission  did  oat  origjfiatoin  htmsell,  ixnt  through  tlie  faalt 
m-  inattention  <of  an  agent  empleyied.ta  discharge  tAie  sanw;  the  said  agent 
m<lbiHgaffid«rit  befinreia  magislrsite  to  tbataffsot;  siicb  affidavit  being  sah^act 
lathadbairiaooftheeaamiitlaeiaad  oawtxifamstBids.  Aoid  if  the  ddhuhar 
shaHMiiek  LaadoB4<toaieiwteryshaafAriiniaf4ihe  iinaiaMiwiliiai-himadi^ar 
»tbeaatebr<MiPSraii  by  a^wtlain  namtiptfait  toeai%>theBaM.dfMfery  m 
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oith,  if  found  necessary :  if  io  the  country,  He  shall  pat  them  into  the  genani 
pest  office  in  Lombard  Street ;  bat  if  within  the  limits  of  Ae  three-pennj  post, 
then  into  one  of  the  general  receifing  offices ;  proof  of  which  d^lif eries  being 
given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  deemed  folly  competent  to  the  ezpnlsion  of  every  member  to 
failing  in  his  payments,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nezt general  quarterly 
meeting.  That  the  secretary  shall  also  keep  a  regular  account  of  every  letter 
he  shall  send  on  this  business  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  case 
he  shall  omit  sending  the  regular  notices  to  any  member  who  shall  be  three 
or  more  quarters  in  arrears,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  every  notice  he  so  omits  sending ;  and  all  country  members  sending  up  their 
subscriptions  or  arrears  to  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  or  writing  to  them  on 
account  thereof,  shall  pay  the  postage  or  carriage  thereof,  however  conveyed,  so 
as  not  to  be  any  extra  expense  to  the  society. 

%  That  no  person  in  future  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  be  admitted  a  mem* 
ber  of  this  society  who  does  not  make  music  %prindpal  part  of  his  profession ; 
and  if  admitted  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  shall  pay  one  guinea  per 
annum  for  every  year  that  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  said  age  of  twenty-five, 
until  the  time  of  his  admission,  which  said  sum  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  his 
admission,  or  within  three  years,  or  the  person  so  admitted  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  free  member ;  and  every  member  so  proposed  shall  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  age,  and  also,  if  a  married  man,  a  certificate  of  his  marriage;  and  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  nor  above  the  age  of  forty 
years;  and  every  member  entering  this  society  over-aged,  if  he  shJl  not  have 
paid  his  over-age  money  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  or  Mrithin  three  years^ 
shall  have  notice  from  the  secretary  that  he  will  not  be  accounted  a  free  mem« 
ber  till  such  over-age  money  is  paid. 

3.  That  three  awlitors  be  appointed  by  the  society  at  lai|;e  at  the  first  gene* 
ral  meeting  held  after  the  annual  concert,  ito  inspect  the  accounts  once  in  every 
half-year,  liz.  at  the  general  quarterly  meetings  in  April  and,  October,  and  on 
the  same  evening  to  report  the  same  to  the  members  present,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  stated,  which  statement  shall  be  signed  by  themselves,  the 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem* 
ben  present  at  soch  meeting;  and  every  member  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  auditor,  and  shall  not  duly  attend  on  the  regular  half-y^urly  meet* 
ings  aforesmcj,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  society,  upon  due  notice  having 
bc«n  given  him  by  the  secretary  for  that  purpose,  shall  lor  every  such  neglect 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  six-pence,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof 
at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  after  such  fine  shall  have  been  incurred,  he  shall 
thenceforth  be  expelled  the  society,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  unaToidaMe 
alisence  from  town,  which  excuse  must  be  sent  io  the  secretary  in  wrltfaig, 
to  be  laid  before  the  general  meeting  for  their  approval ;  and  that  at  this 
meeting  the  treasurer  be  required  to  lay  before  the  members  a  list  of  the  clai- 
mants on  this  society. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  committees  for  the  years  1786, 1787,  and  1788^ 
•hall  be  constituted  a  court  of  assistants  for  life,  and  shall  be  regularly  sum- 
moned to  attend  all  committees,  have  a  privilege  of  Toting,  and  giving  their 
advice  and  assistance  on  every  occasion ;  and  in  case  of  the  decease  of  any 
member  of  the  court  of  assistants,  a  new  one  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
next  quarterly  meeting;  but  no  member  shall  be  eligible  to  thatt»ffice  who  hu 
not  served  on  a  former  committee;  and  every  member  In  f^re  appointed  on 
the  ODvrt  of  aadatants  of  this  society  shall  attend  at  least  Ibor  monthly  meetings 
In  the  year,  and  in  case  of  neglect,  they  shall  nolengerhe  considered  memben 
of  the  said  court  of  assistants,  and  others  shall  be  appointed  in  their  stead. 
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6.  That  the  treasurer  shall  deposit  the  monej  reoeiTed  as  lopn  as  ttwiTe- 
niently  may  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hammersley  and  Co.  or  of  such  other 
bankers  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  society ;  there  to  remun  tintii  the  same 
shall  amount  to  a  competent  sum  to  be  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Conso- 
lidated Bank  Annuities,  or  such  other  securities  as  the  society  sluUli^roreof, 
always  reserring  a  necessary  sum,  not  exceeding  £100,  for  contingencies. 

6.  That  when  the  sum  is  raised,  and  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
funds,  or  other  securities,  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  names  of  four  stockholders 
or  trustees  to  this  society,  in  behalf  of  themselres  and  the  society  at  large,  now 
stiled  and  called  The  NewMusical  Fund ;  that  Messrs.  Geo.  Smart,  John  Wilson, 
Francis  Stedman,  and  Charles  Danby,  be  appointed  trustees  for  the  first  ^5000, 
and  Messrs.  G.  Yilleneure,  John  Parker,  George  Arnull,  and  A.  F.  C.  KoH- 
mann  for  the  second  trust  of  the  like  sum,  which  sdd  trustees  shall,  as  soon  as 
oonFeniently  may  be  after  £500  stock  is  purchased,  and  also  after  erery  £500 
which  may  hereafter  be  purchased,  give  or  execute  a  declaration  of  trust,  at  the 
request  of  the  society,  acknowledging  that  the  money  with  which' such  stock  or 
other  securities  were  purchased  was  the  proper  money  of  this  society,  and  thatthsKr 
names  were  only  made  use  of  in  trust,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  society, 
called  The  New  Musical  Fund :  and  that  no  more  than  £5000  shall  stand  la 
the  names  of  any  four  members.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  one  or  more  . 
of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  in  whose  names  the  capital  of  this  society  shall 
be  standing,  or  of  his  or  their  cluing  to  be  members,  or  desiring  to  relinquish 
ihe  trust,  or  declining  to  act  therein,  a  general  meeting  shall  be  csdled  as  soon  as 
ooarenientiy  may  be  after  erery  such  event,  and  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  up  by  ballot,  of  a  committee  and  court  of  aasistants  to  be  previously 
held,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  such  general  meeting,  and  the  government, 
orotiier  securities,  of  which  the  capital  of  this  society  shiall  then  consist,  shall 
be  thereupon  Immediately  transferred  and  assigned  into  the  namea  of  the  sur- 
viving or  acting  trustees,  and  of  the  new  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  so  elected 
as  aforesaid. 

7.  That  twelve  members  be  elected  annually,  at  a  geneiU  meeting,  #ho  shall 
act  as  a  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  society  (such  members  to  be  of 
one  year  standing  at  least) ;  and  every  member  so  chosen  shall  deposit  in  the 
treasurer's  hands  one  guinea,  in  Order  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  monthly^ 
meetings;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  serve  on  the  said  committee,  or  to  deposit 
the  said  guinea  the  first  monthly  meeting  after  such  election,  each  member  so 
refusing  shall  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society ;  but  no  one  who  has  served  tiie  . 
said  office  once,  or  fined  for  not  servmg  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  be  nomi* 
Dated  again  as  a  committee-man,  until  all  the  other  members  competent  to  the 
said  office  shall  have  served,  or  fined  for  not  serving  the  same ;  and  the  said 
committee  and  court  of  assistants,  or  any  seven  of  them,  shidl  have  power  to 
elect  members,  and  manage  every  other  business  of  this  society.  Every  such 
committee  to  continue  for  twelve  months  only;  and  all  general  and  quarterly 
meetings  shall  be  deemed  open  committee  meetings,  and  erery  member  be 
requested  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed. 

8.  That  every  member  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  (the  treasurer 
excepted)  shall  be  liable  to  be  appointed  on  a  committee  for  visiting  the  sick, 
and  examining  into  all  daims  on  thb  society ;  but  that  no  member  of  the  court 
of  assistants  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  a  second  time  on  the  said  committee,  until 
every  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  shall  have  served  once ;  and  that  at 
least  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  sick  members  shall  attend,  and  make  their  report 
monthly,  under  the  penalty  of  two  shillings  and  six«-pence;  and  tf  no  one  of 
fttch  visitors  attend,  they  thall  be  fined  two  shiUings  and  rix»pence  each.  The 
aaid  ^sitors  of  the  sick  shall  likewise  he  appomted  inspectors  of  daims,  t» 
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inquire  into  the  real  situation  of  members,  or  widows 'of  meqibers,  residfiog 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  claiming  relief  from  this  society,  so  as  to  asoertma 
that  they  are  proper  objects  according  to  the  laws  of  this  society,  and  to  preTeot 
imposition ;  and  that  they  do  make  their  report  at  the  next  meeting :  and  also 
that  the  visitors  of  the  sick  take  upon  themselres  the  care  of  investigating  the 
conduct  of  masters  and  mistresses  towards  the  children  apprenticed  to  them  by 
this  society,  and  that  they  do  make  their  report  verbally,  or  in  writing,  at 
every  half-yearly  meeting,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  and  six-pence. 

0.  That'  the  following  sums  be  paid,  in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  to  those 
who  may  be  admitted  pensioners:  (that  is  to  say)— 

To  a  single  man,  twelve  pounds  per  annum. 

To  a  man  and  his  wife,  twenty-four  pounds  per  annnmr 

To  a  widow,  twelve  pounds  per  annum ;  or  such  other  sums  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  the  finances  Hhe  society  shall  be  able 
to  sustain. 

For  every  child,  lawfully  begotten,  which  shall  be  living  at  the  decease  <^ 
of  its  father,  (such  father  being  a  free  member,)  two  guineas  per  annum  for 
education,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  then  tlie  said  allowance 
to  cease,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  allowed  each  child  to  put  them  out  apprentice^ 
provided  the  child  is  bound  apprentice  before  be  or  she  is  fifteen  years  of  age, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society ;  and  when  a  widow  shall  desire  to  put  her 
child  apprentice,  for  which  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  is  appropriated,  she  shall 
give  six  months'  notice  thereof  to  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants,  who 
shall  see  that  the  said  child  be  really  put  apprentice,  to  learn  a  trade,  in  the 
name  of  the  society,  for  which  the  said  sum  of  ten  pounds  shall  be  paid,  one 
half  on  the  execution  of  the  indentures  of  {4>prenticeship,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  provided  the  child  continues  with  the  same  master 
or  mistress,  or  bound  over  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  and-oourt  of  as* 
sistants;  and  in  the  case  of  orphan  children,  the  allowance  to  each  orplian 
child  shall  l>e  augmented  to  five  pounds  per  annum,  such  increased  allowance 
to  be  continued  only  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

10.  That  an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  ^ye  pounds,  be  made  for  the  funeral  of 
any  free  member  who  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  subscriber  to  this 
fund ;  and  an  allowance  of  three  pounds  for  the  funeral  of  the  widow,  of  any 
such  member,  if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  or  she  died  are  such  as  shall,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  beiqg,  App^v 
to  require  such  allowance. 

11.  That  no  person  or  his  family  shall  receive  amy  benefit  from  this  fund 
who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  three  years,  to  commence  from  the  time  he  has 
paid  his  admission  money,  and  members  residing  in  the  country  (who  apply  for 
relief),  shall,  if  required,  produce  a  certificate,  on  oath^  signed  by  a  magistrate, 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  they  live,  of  their  being 
proper  objects,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  receive  any  benefit  from  this 
society ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  admbsioD, 

.  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  shall  l>e  empowered,  at  their  discretion, 
to  allow  any  such  person  or  persons  such  adequate  sum  or  sums  as  the  state 
of  the  society's  finances  will  allows  such  allowances  to  be  settled  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  being,  on  resolu- 
tions to  be  by  them  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

12.  That  every  widow  petitioning  for  relief  shall  prodoce  a  proper  certifi- 
cate of  her  marriage,  and  likewise  an  affidavit  signed  by  a  magistrate,  with  a 
,pr<^r  subscribing  witness,  of  her  being  the  identical  person  mentioned  in  that 
certificate ;  and  that  all  persons  whoi4>ply  for  relief  from  this  society  shall  pi^ 
the  e^nce  of  certificates,  affidavits,  and  all  proper  documents}  and  that  their 
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sUowaace  shall  commeace  from  the  first  monthly  meeting  after  such  documents 
shall  have  been  presented  and  allowed. 

13.  That  all  widows,  or  other  persons  receiTing  pensions  from  this  society, 
(residing  in  London,)  shall  attend  the  treasurer  erery  third  Monday,  if 
required,  to  receive  the  same,  unless  prevented  by  illnesjf;  and  that  all  such 
widows  or  other  pensioners  residing  either  in  town  or  country,  may  have  their 
^lowance  paid  to  their  order,  pro  Tided  they  transmit  once  every  year  (or  oftener 
if  required)  a  certificate  on  oath,  to  the  satisfactian  of  the  committee  and  court 
of  assistants,  of  their  (Continuing  widows  of  the  deceased  members,  or  being 
proper  objects  of  relief,  as  the  case  may  b^. 

Form  of  a  Widow* 9  Affidavit ,  claiming  Relief. 
I,  A.  B.  do  hereby  make  oath  and  declare,  that  I  still  remain  the  widow  of 
-,  late  a  member  of  the  New  Musical  Fund,  and  that  I  am  at  this 


present  time  not  married  to  ahj  other  man.    As  witness  my  hand, 

A.  B. 
14.  That  every  widow  who  proposes  to  receive  any  benefit  from  this  society, 
shall  make  her  claim  within  twelve  months  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  or 
be  totally  excluded  from  any  future  benefit  from  this  society ;  and  that  no 
mem'ber,  or  any  part  of  his  family,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  claim  upon  this 
society,  who  are  not  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if 
any  widow,  a  claimant  on  this  society,  shall  marry  again,  she  shall,  upon  pro- 
ducing a  proper  certificate  of  such  marriage,  be  entitled  to  a  widow^s  allowance 
for  one  year ;  and  if,  at  the  death  of  such  second  husband,  she  should  be  left  in 
distressed  circumstances,  she  shall  be  entitled  to  the  former  allowance,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  first  widowhood ;  but  no  issue  of  such  second  marriage  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  allowance  for  education  or  apprentice  fee :  and  if  any  widow, 
a  claimant  on  this  society,  shall  be  found  living,  in  an  illicit  intercourse  with 
the  other  sex,  her  widow's  allowance  shall  immediately  cease,  and  she  shall  for 
ever  afterwards  be  excluded  from  all  relief  and  benefit  from  this  society. 

^  15.  That  if  any  member  shall  apply  for  relief  to  this  society,  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  claims  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  (after  an  appli- 
cation of  such  claimant  by  petition  to  one  of  the  monthly  meetings)  visit  the 
said  member,  and  deliver  their  report,  signed  by  them,  to  the  treasurer,  who 
shaU,  if  occasion  requires,  order  some  relief  immediately,  and  lay  the  report 
before  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  who 
shall  order  what  allowance  they  think  necessary,  not  exceeding  fifteen  shil- 
iiDgs  per  week,  to  be  paid  to  such  meu^ber;  and  one  of  the  committee  for  visit- 
ing the  sick  or  distressed  members  shall  visit  the  said  member  once  at  least 
every  week  during  his  illness  or  distress,  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
report  the  state  of  his  health  or  distress  to  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants 
every  monthly  meeting. 

16.  That  there  be  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  the 
third  Sunday  in  every  month,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  this 
society;  at  which  meetings  they  shall  have  a  power  of  admitting  persons  to 
subscribe  to  this  fund ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  till 
three  months,  or  one  general  meeting,  after  he  is  proposed ;  which  proposal 
shall  be  in  writiog,  stating  the  name,  age,  and  family  of  the  candidate,  signed 
by  himself,  and  also  by  the  proposer,  and  which  paper,  so  signed,  shall  be  hung 
up  in  the  room  at  the  aforesaid  general  meeting,  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers at  large,  before  such  candidate  is  ballotted  for. 

17.  That  any  person  giviug  in  a  wrong  statement  of  the  particulars  rrquired 
of  him  at  the  time  of  his. proposal,  according  to  the  foregoing  article,  shall  for 
such  office  be  no  longer  considered  a  member  of  this  society,  or  entitled  to- 
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anj  of  tibe  henefiti  tbmeof,  but  shall  from  henceforth  stand  for  erer  ekduded 
therefroin. 

18.  That  no  allowance  whaterer  shall  be  made  out  of  the  funds  of  this  sodetj 
to  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  being  for  the  ezpenoes  of 
the  said  monthly  meetings,  but  that  such  ezpences  shall  be  borne  by  themseires 
>««8pectively. 

1 0.  That  if  any  member  of  the  committee  or  court  of  assistants  shall  receive 
any  allowance  out  of  the  funds  of  this  society,  he  shall  be  removed  from  the  ^ 
said  committee  or  court  of  of  assistants,  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead;  and 
that  every  member  receiving  occasional 'relief  from  the  society  shall  contintteto 
pay  his  subscription,  but  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  voting  on  any  occasion 
whatever;  and  if  past  his  labour,  and  he  should  be  thought  a  fit  object  for  a 
pension  for  life,  the  paypient  of  his  subscription  money  shall  from  that  time 
cease. 

30.  That  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  being  shall  call 
a  general  meeting  of  the  society  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  or 
upon  a  request  in  writing,  signed  by  any  twenty  of  the  members,  specifying  the 
purpose  for  which  such  meeting  is  called. 

21.  That  an  annual  concert  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  this  society,  at 
«uch  time  and  place  as  the  committee  shall  appoint ;  on  which  occasion  every 
member  shall  give  his  utmost  assistance,  and  for  every  neglect  thereof,  or 
refusing  to  take  the  part  allotted  him  at  the  rehearsal  or  performance,  after 
having  received  due  notice,  he  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  and  that  ail  members  who  cannot  attend  personally  must  give  ten  days' 
notice  to  the  committee  i^pointed  to  conduct  the  concert,  who  will,  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  absent  member,  provide  a  proper  substitute,  and  no  other  but 
mck  as  are  approved  by  them  shall  be  admitted ;  and  that  any  member  quit- 
ting the  orchestra  without  permission,  or  retiring  to  any  part  of  the  house 
during  the  general  rehearsal  or  performance,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  and 
siipenCe;  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting, 
ffter  notice  from  the  secretary,  he  shall  be  expelled  the  society. 

22.  That  all  such  persons  as  may  have  been  proposed  to  become  members  of 
this  socicity,.bnt  rejected  by  the  committee  and'  court  of  assistants  at  a  monthly 
meeting,  may  .apply  by  petition,  signed  by  fifteen  members,  who  are  not  of  the 
committee  and  court  of  assistants,  to  a  genexal  meeting,  which  petition  shall  be 
jiresented  to  ihe  first  general  meeting  after  such  rejection,  and  he  determbed 
9t  the  ensuing  general  meeting. 

29.  That  all  persons  having  been  elected  members,  shall,  after  having  had 
■otice  of  such  election,  sign  the  articles,  and  pay  their  admission  money  within 
the  space  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  said  notice,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  considered  as  members,  but  they  will  be  permitted  to  appeal  at  a  general 
meeting,  as  in  the  foregoing  ^de ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  such  as  re* 
side  in  the  country,  and  who  caiinot  attend  personally,  the  pn^xMers,  in  that 
case,  will  be  permitted  to  sign  for  them. 

24.  Jhat  all  officers  in  this  societv  be  elected  annually,  at  the  general  meet- 
ing in  April,  by  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  bdng^  and 
confirmed  by  the  said  general  meeting. 

25.  That  a  collector  be  appointed,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  deliver  the 
tickets  to  the  honorary  subscribers,  and  collect  their  subscriptions,  for  which 
he  shall  be  allowed  five  pounds  per  cent  on  all  ponies  so  collected  or  received 
ky  him  from  the  honorary  subscribers  to  this  sodety. 

26.  That  a  person  Ve  appointed,  as,soon  as  possible,  in  every  principal  town 
in  tiie  country,  under  the  titie  of  provincial  tuperiniendaniy  who  shall  act  as  the 
^presentative  of  this  sodety  witiiin  the  district  allotted  hhn;  receiver  subscrip* 
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tions,  tad  traumit  tliem  to  the  tr^uurer ;  recommend  candidates,  and  li^ 
their  proposals  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  prior  to  their  being  bal- 
lotted  for ;  and  that  the  sodety  sliall  indemnify  the  said  persons  so  i^pointed, 
in  all  necessary  ezpences  attending  the  said  appointments. 

27.  That  ererj  member  remoring  from  any  described  place  of  abode,  shall 
give  notice  to  the  secretary  in  writing,  addressed  to  hb  own  honse^  of  the  place 
to  which  he  removes,  within  one  month  after  every  such  removal,  or  in  default 
thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

98.  That  every  member  who  shall  have  received  notice  of  delinquency,  shall 
pay  the  whole  of  his  arrears,  under  the  penalty  of  the  society's  laws :  And  that 
the  secretary  shall  not  take  a  part  of  sach  arrears,  or  in  any  manner  compro- 
mise for  the  same  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of 
one  guinea. 

29.  That  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  non-attendance  of  the  members,  the 
committee  and  court  of  assistants,  and  every  other  member  of  this  society,  shall 
be  obliged  to  attend  twerj  quarterly  meeting  under  the  penalty  of  oneshilling. 

30.  That  every  member  of  this  society  who  shall  apply,  or  stand  proposed,  as 
a  candidate  for  admission  to  any  other  society  of  musicians,  shall  not  be  consi- 
dered any  longer  a  member  of  this  society,  or  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits 
thereof,  but  shall  from  thenceforth  stand  for  ever  excluded  therefrom. 

31.  That  every  member  making  a  motion  at  the  monthly  or  other  meetings, 
shall  commit  the  same  to  writing,  signed  with  his  name,  which  shall  be  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  night  in  the  same  words  in  which  it  is  proposed ;  and  the 
(tfiginal  shall  be  filed,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  referred  to  as  occasion 
may  require. 

3%.  That  every  person  subscribing  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  at  one  payment, 
shall  be  considered  as  an  honorary  member  of  this  society  forJife,  and  be  enti- 
tled to  two  tickets  for  the  annual  benefit  concert  of  the  society. 

33.  That  every  member  who  shall  be  appointed  to  the  court  of  assistants  of 
this  sodety,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  which,  together  with  their  fines, 
for  non-attendance,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  applied  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the'committee  and  court  of  assistants  at  the  monthly  and  other  meet- 
ings of  the  society. 

34.  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  once  in  every  seven  years  at  the 
least,  to  revise  tiie  laws  of  this  society,  and  to  make  such  alterations  or  additions 
therein  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  expedient,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  general  meeting. 

35.  That  any  of  the  laws,  articles,  or  regulations  of  this  society,  which  may 
either  not  be  properly  understood,  or  may  admit  of  mistaken  interpretation, 
shall,  to  prevent  any  litigation  or  dispute,  be  construe  1  and  finally  determined  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  being,  accord* 
ing  to  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  institution  of  the  society ;  and  aU 
expences  arising  from  any  litigations,  and  in  which  the  society  may  be  involved 
In  consequence  of  such  misinterpretation,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  person  so 
claiming,  contrary  to  such  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  society ;  and  that 
in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  these  articles,  the  committee  and  court-  of 
assbtants  for  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to  frame  such  further  resolutions 
and  bye  laws  as  from  time  to  time  may  in  their  judgment  seem  necessary ;  such 
resolutions  and  bye  laws  to  be  laid  before  the  society,  at  a  general  meeting,  for 
confirmation ;  and  the  same,  when  so  confirmed,  shall  1^  from  thenceforth 
Mdoptedy  and  observed  by  every  member  of  this  society.  ' 
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ItdroiudUM  to  the  Jtoyal  Patefd  Hmi  Moulds^  to  facilitate  the 
Playing  an  a  Keyed  Instrument;  invented  by  P.  Hawker^  Esq. 
Hiiigston.    London. 

^  Major  Hawker  has  long  been  distinguished  as  an  amateur  piano 
forte  player  of  great  acquirements,  and  it  should  now  seem  that  he 
has  given  the  practice  of  the  art  much  philosophical  consideration. 

If  the  under  part  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  as  far  as  the  knuckles,  of 
a  plajer,  when  addressed  to  performance  on  the  piano  forte  in  the 
best  possible  position,  could  be  pressed  upon  a  bed  of  claj,  the  im« 
pression  thus  given  would  convey  the  actual  form  of  the  Hand 
Moulds  invented  by  this  gentleman.  They  are  thus  modelled  in 
wood  or  leather,  and  attached  to  the  wrist  by  a  band  and  clasp.  To 
the  bottom,  directly  under  the  part  whiqh  raises  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
and  parallel  with  the  knuckles,  a  wooden  groove  is  affixed.  The 
groove  b  so  fitted  as  to  run  upon  a  rod,  which  is  placed  at  any  given 
height  by  a  simple  apparatus  upon  the  ledge  of  the  piano  forte, 
which  lies  below  the  keys,  and  thus  the  wrist  and  hand  are  me- 
chanically compelled  to  receive  the  best  possible  position  on  the 
instrument* 

The  advantages  of  this  invention  are  described  to  be — 

f*  1.  That  the  Hand  Moulds  being  made  to  slide,  mathematically 
true,  it  becomes  impossible  to  use,  with  them,  any  distortion  of  the 
hand,  or  improper  rao^Jon  of  the  arm  in  passing  the  thumb;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  used  otherwise  than  in  the  true  position  of 
a  first-rate  performer. 

S.  The  formation  of  these  Moulds  is  such,  that  it  becomes  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  play  in  them  with  either  straight  fingers  or 
cramped  knuckles;  and  consequently  the  position  of  a  well- rounded 
hand  is  that,  which,  in  this  machine,  would  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
plete novice. 

S.  Immense  strength  is  hereby  gained  in  the  fingers,  by  rendering 
tiTem  independent  of  the  hand,  and  the  bad  habit  of  leaning  on  the 
-weaker  part  of  the  hand  is  efiectually  prevented. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  scales,  and  all  kinds  of  exercises  for  passing 
the  thumb,  more  or  less  connected  with  them,  may  he  played  in 
these  moulds,  with  the  impossibility  of  using  any  inelegant  or  un« 
necessary  motion. 

N.  B.  It  wilt  be  of  no  avail  to  attempt  playing  a  whole  piece  of 
mtlsic  with  this  apparatus :  the  object  of  it  is  to  practise  detached 
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passages,  which  are  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  by  which  means^  «^ier 
removing  it^  facility,  rapidity^  and  articulation,  will  be  acquired  in  a 
very  great  degree  for  the  performance  of  the  whole :  but  while  using 
it  the  pupil  is  most  earnestly  requested  to  plat  si/OW,  and  press 
wBLii  OK  THB  HANI),  OT  the  object  ofthis  invention  will  be  totally 

DEFEATED." 

Major  Hawker  has  accompanied  his  invention  with  introdue-^ 
tory  lessons,  and  remarks.  We  would  recominend  the  philosophical 
spirit  in  which  these  are  written,  io  the  assiduous  study  of  those 
who  would  entertain  clear  notions  respecting  the  process  of  finger- 
ing—the very  foundation  of  good  performance.  We  demur  indeed 
to  the  sweeping  assertion,  that  motion  of  the  hand  can  be  avoided  by 
no  other  me^ms  than  by  ^^  pressing  the  hand  into  a  mould,"  simply 
because  the  million  of  players  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of 
mechanical  expedients — to  which  experience  can  yet  have  given  no 
adequate  sanction ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  ready  to  grant,  that 
the  Hand  Moulds  do  give  an  elegant  and  an  excellent  position  ai 
once^  that  insomuch  they  spare  explanation  and  preclude  Biistahe, 
and  that  even  to  the  most  casual  otieerver  they  confirm  the  favorable 
admission  in  their  behalf,  those  great  professors^  Ma.  Clbne|7ti 
and  Ma*  Cramer,  havie  not  scrupled  to  make. 

But  to  return  to  the  merits  of  Major  Hawker's  system  of  inci« 
pient  tuition.  He.  differs  from  former  instructors,  principally  in 
commencing  with  an  endeavour  to  give  freedom  and  equal  strength 
to  each  finger,  by  teaching  the  use  of  each  sepairately  yet  conjointly 
as  it  were  with  the  rest,  by  keef^ng  one  in  successive  motion  and 
the  others  pressing  down  their  several  keys.  He  next  proceeds  to 
an  example  which  employs  each  in  succession,  and  here  he  again  in- 
troduces a  judicious  novelty  in  varying  the  accent,  not  by  varying 
the  position,  but  by  commencing  upon  the  second  note  of  the  com- 
mon series,  by  which  be  purposes  to  confer  strength  upon  the  fingers 
usually  the  weakest. 

'^  Having  (in  his  own  phrase)  got  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  to 
play  well  and  independent  of  each  other,"  the  Major  states  the  next 
step  to  be  ^^to  diversify  the  notes  upon  every  possible  change  by 
which  they  will  still  further  improve  in  equality  of  tone."  To  this 
intent,  three  pages  of  various  changes  are  superadded,  which  have  the 
one  capital  object  in  view  and  that  only. 

The  second  part  illnstrlttes  mote  folly  than  has  been  the  custom, 
the  prlMitioe  df  extension  and  oontractioo,  and  this  is  done  also  upon 
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tjstematie  principles.  From  *^  the  links,"  ^*  a  chain**  is  combined, 
and  extended  as  far  as  it  cim  be  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  re* 
maining  in  a  natural  key. 

P^rt  3  is  <<on  shifting  or  passing  the  thumb/*  which  is  also  treated 
gradually  and  systematically.  An  illustration  of  fingering  scales, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  CiiEMBN ti,  closes  these  brief,  but  as  we 
esteem  them,  ingenious  and  able  directions. 

After  this  analysis,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  state  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  instrument  Major  Hawkeb  has  in« 
vented;  we  must  however  premise  that  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  its  effects  is  necessarily  very  insufficient  to  determine  its  posi* 
ti ve  merits.  The  Hand  Moulds  certainly  convey  the  exact  notion  of  a 
justposition.  There  is,  itistrue,a  possibility  that  the  pupil  may  stretch 
the  fingers  straight  instead  of  arching  them,  but  this  is  so  remote  that 
no  candid  man  would  make  it  an  objection.  The  fear  that  is  more 
obvious  is  the  danger  of  indulging  such  a  pressure  upon  the  rod,  as 
might  generate  a  habit  of  leaning  and  a  want  of  support,  so  that 
when  the  mechanical  aid  is  removed  the  wrist  may  drop.  JBiut  even 
this  fear  is  abated'  if  not  destroyed  by  the  inevitable  pressure  which 
must  take  place  just  unijler  the  knuckles,  and  which  of  course  lessens 
the  tendency  towards  pressure  by  the  wrist.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
invention  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  assistance  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
give  to  the  weaker  fingers,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  to  the  entire  pre* 
ventive  it  offers  against  employing  the  sides  as  a  refuge  against  want 
of  strength  in  the  ends  of  those  fingers.  We  think  also  it  may  be  em- 
ployed very  usefully  as  a  corrective  of  bad  habits  in  those  who  may 
unfortunately  have  indulged  in  such.  But  we  beg  to  be  understood 
as  not  advocating  the  employment  of  such  aids  to  any  the  slightest 
excess,  and  only  as  assistants  to  the  judicious  preceptor.  We  depre- 
cate altogether  an  extravagant  estimation  of  or  dependence  upon 
mechanical  aids,  and  we  must  do  Ma  job  Hawker  the  justice  to 
admit,  that  he  appears  to  harbour  no  such  intentions  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  his  invention. 

We  doubt  the  power  of  the  Hand  Moulds  to  assist  the  student  to 
any  considerable  degree  beyond  a  fixed  position.  The  thumb  ap* 
pears  tons  to  be  passed  with  difficulty,  and  it  would,  we  think,  im- 
prove the  machinery  if  the  sq^ent  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  lod 
runs,  were  changed  for  an  entire  circular  ring ;  for  we  have  observed 
in  one  of  the  pupils,  wiiose  little  finger  was  very  short,  that  the 
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thumb  end  was  raised  and  the  other  depressed,  and  a  fidse  poetlion 

thereby  obtamed;  while  hi  another,  who  from  weakness  had  got  into 

a  habit  of  using  the  side  of  the  little  finger*  instead  of  the  end,  the 

same  effect  was  to  be  remarked.    We  submit  these  observations,  how-* 

ever,  with  a  diffidence  becoming  our  very  brief  experience  of  the  use 

of  the  Moulds.  We  can  but  be  pleased  with  the  philosophical  method 

imparted  to  the  instructions.    They  differ  from  other  elementary 

works  in  this  particular : — ^they  state  the  object  to  be  attained  clearly, 

and  they  adhere  to  its  demonstration  singly  and  solelj;  in  a  word, 

they  illustrate  principles  as  they  rise,  in  just  succession  and  by  just 

degrees.    Other  lesson  books  mix  and  confound  different  parts :  they 

mingle  amusement,  it  is  true,  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  play  Uttk 

pieces  of  agreeable  melody,  while  Major  HaWkbr's  plan  has  not 

been  miscalled  by  him  ^^dry  torture,"  for  it  excludes  erery  thing 

but  severe  practical  usefulness.    His  instructions  cannot  therefore  be 

used  long  together  or  alone  ;  they  are  to  be  judiciously  applied  in 

-company  with  other  lessons.    Yet,  nevertheless,  they  who  have  the 

sense,  the  courage,  and   the  industry  to  understand  and  pursue 

the  method  he  inculcates,  will  be  rewarded  for  their  early  pains,  and 

it  should  never  be  forgotten,  since  we  are  afraid  it  can  never  be 

denied,  that  the  recompence  for  the  first  labours  of  attaining  the 

piano  foite  always  comes  at  a  late  period  of  the  experiment* 


A  dramatic  Tairy  Scene;  the  Words  hy  Ckas.  ffaliett,  Esq.  the  Musk 
composed  by  Tommaso  Rovedino  (opera  prima.)    London.  Power. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  work  of  fancy,  in  the  form  of  a  concerted 
cantata,  requiring  three  or  more  voices,  as  it  mixe^  recitative, 
song,  terzetto,  and  chorus.-^These  varieties,  however,  confer  upon 
it  an  extended  power  of  amusement,  and  fit  it  to  give  a  more  con- 
nected as  well  as  a  more  protracted  interest  amongst  chamber  music 
than  belongs  to  an  ordinary  succession  of  selected  pieces.  The  scene 
images  the  relation  of  a  fairy  adventure  as  told  by  the  ministering 
Spirit  to  the  master  Genius.  He  has  commanded  the  presentation  of 
VOL.  in.  HO,  XI.  Y  y  r"         T 
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some  <<  peerless  fair"  to  a  Prince  in  his  slambers,  who  had  no  sooner 
become  enamoured  of  his  visionary  mistress  than  she  is  snatched  from 
his  sight.  The  Spitits  who  have  performed  this  service,  retnrn  and 
narrate  the  execution  of  their  commission. 

The  cantata  commences  with  a  fairy  march,  the  subject  of  which 
is  taken,  we  presume  (from  the  notoriety  of  the  melody)  by  design 
from  a  well-known  passage  of  Pleyjbl.  A  recitativo  opens  the 
vocal  part,  and  is  followed  by  a  terzetto  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass, 
of  a  very  sprightly  and  not  an  inelegant  cast/* Hither  /lock  ikeEhes 
ofNigfUy^  which  announces  the  appearance  of  Maimoune,  the  fairy 
who  has  performed  the  chief  part:  like  Ariel  she  narrates  the 
doing  of  her  master's  ^'  errand,"  in  a  recitative  and  pleasing  air;  the 
first  movement  of  which  is  tender  and  pathetic — ^the  last  in  the  ani- 
mating measure  of  the  polacca.  We  prefer  the  former,  for  all 
polaccas  are  to  oor  ears  nearly  the  same.  The  fault  of  thb  is,  that  it 
is  too  chromatic — a  common  error  amongst  young  composers,  and 
which  Mr.  Rovbdino  has  also  fallen  into  by  places  in  the  con- 
cluding chorus,  where  to  bestow  novelty  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
wandered  into  a  quaint,  not  to  say  confused  arrangement  of  his  har** 
monies.  But  these  are  trifles,  and  as  a  whole  we  consider  this  his 
first  attempt  as  creditable  to  himself  and  as  likely  to  afibrd  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  resources  of  small  parties  who  make  music  a  source  of 
domestic  solace,  and  employ  it  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  entertain- 
ment they  extend  to  others.  The  work,  moreover,  is  elegantly  and 
cheaply  put  forth ;  it  may  be  thought  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
and  it  introduces  a  new  patron  of  music  in  the  person  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  hb  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  thus  acknowledged  to  possess  some  taste  for  the 
art,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  are  so  well  skilled  and  to 
which  they  are  so  decidedly  devoted. 
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Cramer's  new  Varialians  an  Moxart*s  favorite  Airy  ^^  D^h  prendi  un 
dolce  ampkssoJ**    London. — (For  thje  AtithorO    By  the  Royal 

.   Harmonic  Inslidilion. 

Fantasiay  in  which  is  introduced  a  fcvorile  Air  Russty  with  entirely  new 
Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  London.  (For 
4he  Author.)     By  the  Harmonic  Institution. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  for  variations  should  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly fortunate,  when  the  theme  contains  in  itself  a  power  of  contrast, 
and  to  be  capable  either  of  a  bold  or  a  delicatci  a  tender  or  a  forceful 
expression.  Of  such  a  nature  we  should  esteem  the  air  to  be  which 
Mb.  Caambr  has  here  selected,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  not  less 
felicitous  than  his  judgment  in  the  selection  has  been  happy. 
.  His  introduction  has  sufficient  strength  and  variety  of  thought  to 
give  it  a  novel  and  ingenious  turn  at  least — originality  perhaps  is  a 
word  we  must  hardly  expect  to  use  again.  But  if  ever  we  ipay  use 
it  with  justice,  we  think  it  may  be  as  a  general  term  applied  to  Mr. 
Caambr*8  artful  and  highly  beautiful  manner  of  composing  varia* 
tions.  For  if  it  be  a  proof  of  eminent  skill  to  keep  the  subject  con- 
stantly and  freshly  in  remembrance  without  such  repetition  as  to 
cloy  the  ear — if  it  be  amongst  the  desiderata  to  carry'  into,  the 
several  parts  a  regularity  of  design,  such  as  is  exhibited  by  quad* 
ruplets,  triplets,  &c.  and  to  administer  to  an  anticipation  which  gra- 
tifies the  auditor  in  finding  his  desire  fulfilled,  avoiding  always  the 
sameness  which  accompanies  the  complete  exhaustion  of  snch  modes 
of  expression— if  it  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  science  to  introduce 
d  discourse  as  it  were  between  the  parts,  in  which  the  several  repli* 
cations  shall  have  the  characteristics  of  elegant  and  pointed  answers 
in  conversation— if  it  be  thought  ingenious,  by  changes  of  time  and 
^ntiment  to  give  new  features  to  the  subject,  and  to  make  a  new 
impression  at  every  turn  upon  the  hearer,  such  for  instance  as  by 
converting  a  touching  piece  of  melody  into  a  bold,  striking,  or  fan- 
ciful movement,  into  a  march,  a  waltz,  a  romance,  or  e  minuet 

if  moreover  it  demonstrates  a  vigorous  and  glowing  imagination 
ajid  a  fine  taste  to  diversify  all  these  with  graceful  interspersions  of 
the  author's  own  creation — ^and  if,  as  the  consummation  of  the 
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whole,  these  several  qualities  and  attributes  can  be  commixed  and 
diversified  in  such  a  way  as  nevet  to  tire  or  satiate  the  ear  with  the 
employment  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  parts — if  such,  we  say,  be 
the  combined  dbtinetipns  of  art  and  intellect  in  the  composition 
of  variations  upon  a  given  subject,  such  we  may  pronounce  from 
the  specimen  before  us,  to  be  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Cramer  un* 
doubtedly  brings  to  the  task. 

By  this  recapitulation  we  might  be  thought  to  be  drawing  up  a 
catalogue  of  the  requisites  for  the  best  possible  manner  of  coraposi* 
tion  in  this  style,  but  in  truth  we  are  only  reciting  what  we  find  in 
th^^firrt  of  the  pieces  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Some  of 
Ihem  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  second,  but  all  are  in  the  first. 

The  introduction,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  is  divided  into  two^ 
movements — ^the  first  an  andante^  in  the  key  of  D,  in  eight  bars  only, 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  chords,  in  smooth  and  flowing  saocet* 
sion,  during  which  the  composer  modulates  into  A,  into  G,  back  to 
the  original  key,  passing  again  into  A,  upon  which  he  gradoatly  sinki 
towards  the  close,  and  briefly  reposes  previous  to  the  eommenceoieiit 
of  his  Allegro  Spiriioso.  Here  he  partially  announces  hid  SQt]jeci; 
bntas  the  air  in  itself  is  in  |  and  this  movement  in  common  tiaie^  it 
wears  a  dtffiirence  of  form  that  makes  it  of  more  interest.  The  whole 
of  it  combines  melody  with  brilliant  efiect. 

The  air  succeeds.  At  first  the  ear  acknowledges  only  its  simpte 
beauty  $  but  a  closer  attention  will  enhble  the  auditor  to  perceive  the 
.conversation  ifhicb  the  parts  continue  to  hold  from  the  b^intting  to 
the  end.  It  will  also  soon  be  felt  that  this  melody  is  capable  of  the 
various  forms  of  expression  we  have  described  above,  and  that  parts 
of  it  especially  may  be  rendered  afiecting  in  very  difiereat  raannerS| 
fts  well  as  degrees.  )t  certainly  may  be  given  either  as  movbg  or  ' 
Qiajestic,  with  an  amatory  or  lofty  interpretation. 

There  are  eight  variations^  Upon  the  construction  of  the  firsti 
Mr.  Cramer  has  employed  bis  iltnmst  talent.  Its  attributes  are 
graces  feelings  and  simplicity.  The  air  is  constalitly  kept  in  remenn 
braace,  yet  there  is  no  sameness,  no  repetitions,  no  common  place. 
Melody  reigns  throughout,  and  variety  is  continually  supplied  by 
the  beautiful  but  brief  replications  of  the  alternate  parts.  This  after 
many  hearings,  is  our  favourite. 

The  second  is  literally  in  a  common  shape,  being  but  a  combina« 
^on  of  triplets^  yet  it  is  preserved  0rom  the  bathos  of  set  forms  by  the 
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ehaim  of  melody  and  by  the  oeoesienal  didigalioii  of  the  pveraiKiy 
elMOCteristic  tothe^left  band. 

£rery  yariatioB  mast  indeed  hare  some  such  cbnraeterisCic,  if  it 
be  intended  to  presenre  any  thing  fike  an  nnifonnity  ot  design*  Ac- 
cordingly ve  find  in  the  third,  foartb,  and  fifth,  that  each  has  ifs 
peonHnm.  Tbns  the  distinction  of  the  third  is  a  sort  of  turn,  direct 
or  inyerted,  condnded  by  a  somewhat  distant  interval  rising  or  ikIU 
big— 4kal  of  the  fourth  is  the  shake,  and  of  the  fifth,  passages  of  oc- 
tayes  and  other  intervals,  tremanda.  Number  six  is  a  minor,  singular 
in  its  structure  and  in  the  modulation,  which  is  very  frequent.  It 
rises  in  exo^ence  towards  the  close,  and  the  last  few  bars  are  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  expressive. 

The  last  variation  converts  the  air  into  a  march,  and  here  perhaps 
(and  in  the  introduction)  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  place  in 
which  Mr.  CBrAKBn  has  availed  himself  of  the  tone  of  exultation  of 
which  it  b  susceptible.  There  is  in  tender  movements  a  voluptuous- 
ness, and  in  the  spirit-stirring  exoitation  of  martial  music  a  nobility 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  have  each  their  votaries.  As  these 
sentiments  predominate  in  the  auditor,  so  will  the  preference  be 
yielded  to  the  diflerent  interpretations  Mb.  Cramer  has  afforded. 
We  should  probably  prefer  the  former  character,  not  only  as  that 
with  which  Mozart  himself  invested  the  air,  but  as  most  consonant 
to  the  graceof  Mb.  Cbambb's  best  manner.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  lesson  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  ability,  and  the  interest  never 
relaxes  or  fails.  It  is  difficult  rather  from  delicacy  of  expression  than 
from  any  tax  that  is  laid  upon  the  execution  of  the  performer. 

The  Fantasia,  though  elegant,  is  at  a  considerable  remove  below 
the  air  with  variationis.  The  introduction  appears  to  us  by  far 
the  most  meritorious  part.  Somebody  has  said  that  youth  is  beauty, 
and  by  the  same  kind  of  generalization,  we  should  .say  melody  is 
music.  This  movement  is  certainly  very  full  of  sweet  and  tender 
melody,  nor  is  it  wanting  in  brilliancy.  Ma.  C.  here  also  displays 
the  eminently  successful  manner  in  which  he  accompanies  a  shake 
of  long  duration,  aind  the  elegance  and  expression  which  he  so  well 
knows  how  to  communicate  to  his  cadenzas. 

The  Russian  theme  introduced  is  the  well  known  air  which  was 
made  so  popular  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  being  taken  as  a  dance 
by  the  celebrated  Hilliosbbbo  at  the  Opera.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  accentuation*    In  the  variations  there  is  a  mixture  of 
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Gomtnon  gemdral  forms  with  an  originftl  disposition  of  the  notcsi  as 
in  the  wide  intervals  of  the  third ;  the  second  too  is  novel  and  agiee- 
able.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  require  stretch  of  hand  and  deli- 
cacy of  execution.  Indeed  this  qualitji  and  a  certain  el^ance  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  composer  reign  throughout.  The  fifth  is  an  inge- 
nious derivative  from  the  first  as  well  as  from  the  air*  The  sixth  is 
sweetly  melancholy^  and  the  rest  are  set  off  by  contrasted  expression* 
A  coda  in  which  a  striking  effect  is  produced  by  an  enharmonic 
change,  is  closed  by  a  brilliant  cadenza  of  nearly  two  pages  and  the 
introduction  of  part  o^  the  air,  with  delightful  effect 

Numerous  as  have  been  Mr.,  Cramer^s  productions,  there  are 
few  in  this  species  which  will  be  thought  to  exceed  his  new  variations 
on  ^^Deh  prendiun  dolce  amplesso/^  and  if  we  cannot  accord  so  high 
praise  to  the  Fantasia,  it  is  because  we  place  the  first  by  the  side  of 
his  most  approved  compositions ;  yet  we  have  not  forgotten  eitlier 
^^  Rousseau^s  dream'*  or  ^^  Midsummer's  datfy  for  whenever  we  hear 
them,  we  could  wish  such  dreams  and  such  days  to  be  ours  for  ever* 


A  Dramatic  DhertimerUo^  in  which  is  introduced  Mozart* sfatarite  Air 
of  Gente  6  qui  V  Uccellatorey  and  the  grand  March  from  the  Opera 
of  11  Flauto  Magico;  composed  hjf  Augustus  Meves.     London. 

.  Chappell  and  Co. 

Mi/  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground,  aftroorite  Air,  with  Variations  for 
the  Piano  Forte;  composed  hy  Augustus  Meves.  London*  Cle- 
inenti  and  Co. 

Both  these  pieces  have  much  merit,  and  merit  too  of  a  sort  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  please  the  general  taste.  It  is  the  happy  distinc- 
tion of  Mr.  Mbves^s  compositions  to  please  the  ear  and  to  captivate 
the  popular  mind,  by  gently  leading  it  up  to  the  easy  elevation  of 
grace  and  suavity.  He  proves  that  the  art  of  directing  the  million 
docs  not  require  that  a  man  should  sink  to  the  dull  level  or  volgar 
.  sprightliness  which  ^re  taken  from  the  characteristics  of  the  com- 
.mon  apprehension,  but  on  the  contrary  he  shews  that  the  anieliora- 
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tion  of  the  gen<»ral  taste  lies  witlUn  the  reach  of  the  composer  -who 
will  employ  the  great  source  of  attraction^  flowing  and  sweet  me- 
lody-r-where  this  quality  predominates,  the  ear  may  easily  be  led  to 
apprehend,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  finally,  the  understandtog  to  ap- 
preciate the  more  artrul  resource  of  composition. 

Mr.  Meves  has  framed  the  introduction  of  his  first  piece  upon 
parts  of  the  two  airs  which  he  has  selected,  and  he  has  done  this  with 
considerable  taste.  In  the  paraphrases  of  portions  of  his  themes, 
which  make  up  the  body  of  his  work,  there  is  the  excursion,  ani-  • 
mation,  and  fiincy,  with  that  light  and  playful  execution  which  con- 
stitqte  Ihe  dramatic  style^  when  that  term  is  applied,  as  in  this  case, 
to  a  more  gay,  fanciful,  and  sportive  train  of  expression  than  belongs 
to  a'  regular  sonata.  The  tliemes  chosen  are  excellently  fitted  to 
these  purposes,  and  managed  with  equal  delicacy  and  fire. 

<^  My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground^^  employs  the  principal  and 
even  higher  faculties  that  are  engaged  in  the  former  lesson,  with 
greater  success.  We  must  admire  this  composition,  although  we 
esteem  it  unequal.  The  theme  itself  is  delightful,  and  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  are  all  of  deep  interest.  It  can  indeed  be 
▼ery  successfully  treated  only  in  one  way,  and  this  is  in  that  most 
expressive  manner  for  which  *we  have  yet  no  English  term.  Bat 
we  have  incorporated  the  word  cantabiU  into  our  own  language, 
which  alone  conveys  the  idea  we  attach  to  the  true  expression  of 
this  theme.  As  we  go  along  we  shall  find  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our 
doctrine. 

The  introduction  too  nearly  resembles  the  air  itself,  and  the  style 
is  somewhat  ambitious,  as  will  appear  from  the  mere  look  of  the 
score,  but  nevertheless  it  possesses  both  grace  and  imagination.    The  « 
first  variation  has  its  place,  we  conceive,  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  ' 
this  now  is  not  vocal,  not  chaste,  not  cantabile  enough — though 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  those  we  have  heard  Mrs. 
Salmon  execute  so  deliciously.    The  second,  on  the  contrary,  har- 
raonizes  well  with  the  subject  and  is  truly  beautiful.    The  third  is  a 
delicate  movement  in  the  style  of  the  harp,  and  the  fourth  rises  to 
great  elegance ;  it  approximates  very  closely  both  in  manner  and  in 
ability  to  some  of  the  best  of  Ma.  Cramer's.    The  fifth  is  a  bold 
exercise  for  the  left  hand.    The  sixth  (tempo  di  marcia)  fails  for 
want  of  foundation,  the  air  not  allowing  such  a  conversion.     The 
seventh  a  mincHr,  10  chaste  and  touching.,  The  last  adopts- a  set 
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form,  (triplets)  bat  gets  rid  of  tke  valgaritj  inoiclent  to  soch  grace- 
las  ODiibrmities  in  a  ifay  vrt  cMiDot  quite  explain.  The  coda  is 
extromely  well  diversiiled,  and  is  both  expr^sriTe  and  masterij,  and 
tiins  the  lesson  conclndes. 

If  Mr.  Mevbs  does  not  rise  to  high  esteem,  the  fiiult  is  not  in  bis 
genius.  We  hare  had  other  opportunities  to  speak  yeiy  frvourablj 
<afl  they  deserve)  of  this  gentleman's  writings,  and  we  are  more  than 
ever  satisfied,  that  he  possesses  a  fine  taste  and  a  cultivated  and  rich 
imagination.  We  may  indeed  say  of  him,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  an  ironical  interpretation,  to  which  the  extravagance  of  the 
day  might  expose  ns  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — ^^rrikU  tetigU  quod 
non  amaoU.^ 


In  Infanctf  our  Hopes  and  Fears  ^  an  Air,  by  Dr.  Jme;  arranged  and 

taried  as  a  Divertisement,  for  the  Piano  Forie^  by  M.  P.  King* 

London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Le  G argon  Volage;  arranged  wUh  variations^  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by 

J.  M^Murdie^  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.     London.    Ciementt  and  Co. 
PcMe  be  around  TheCy  arranged  wUh  Variations  for  the  Harp  or 

Piano  forteyWith  an  (ad.  lib.)  Accompanimeni  for  the  Flute;  by  t. 

Li.  Hummeil.    London.    Power. 
The  Silesian  WaUzf  compoaedwith  Variations y  far  the  Piano  Forte :  by 

Samuel  Webbe.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
A  Paraphrase  upon  Dr.  Ame^s  tdebraied  songy  '<  The  Soldier  tir'^d  of 

fVar*s  Alarmsy^  composed  with  an  tntPoducHony  by  Samud  Webbe. 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Chanson  Russe  variSepour  le  Piano  Forteypar  John  FMd.  A  Londrcs. 

Clementi  and  Co. 

These  compositions  are  nearly  all  of  that  middle  nature,  to  which 
nothing  deservedly  good  or  bad  can  be  attached.  If  designed  to 
multiply  variety  and  ofier  new  stimulus  to  students,  they  reach  thek 
purpose,  for  many  of  them  afibrd  very  good  practice.  The  first  is 
undistinguished,  except  in  its  two  last  variations^  which  are  certainly 
above  the  rest.    The  object  of  this  lesson  probably  is,  to  combine 
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shew  with  facitity,  and  it  does.so.  Le  Oargm  VolagCj  better  known 
at  '*  CamCf  chase  thai  Parting  Tear  owqyy**  is  somewhat  more  complin 
cated,  and  latber  higher  in  the  scale*  <^  Peace  be  around  Thee^'  is 
better  adapted  for  the  harp  than  the  piano  forte,  and  is  a  pretty  lesson 
for  that  instrument,  as  Well  as  duet  with  the  flute,  for  which  the 
part  is  simple  and  easy. 

Mr.  Webbe's  two  compositions  ascend  another  degree  or  two. 
The  Silesian  Waltz  will  afford  good  practice,  and  is  aboye  the  gene- 
rality of  airs  with  yariations,  in  the  latter  parts  especially*  T%e  Para^ 
|)Arafe  presents  the  most  curious  piece  of  scrambling  combination 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  It  consists  of  some  of  the'parts  of 
the  air,  and  these  are  so  strangely  commixed  with  those  expanded,  and 
put  together  with  so  little  order,  that  we  were  never  so  completely 
convinced  as  now  of  the  original  poverty  of  The  Soldier  tbred,^^ 
Mb.  Wbbbb  should  have  entitled  his  piece,  ^<  An  Exposition  of  the 
loose  structure  of  The  Soldier  Tir'd.*' 

The  Chanson  Russe  is  very  singular.  The  air  strikes  us  as  too  vul- 
gar for  improvement,  and  Mr.  Field,  in  embracing  a  subject  which 
may  be  popular  where  he  resides,  (St.  Petersburgb)  has  brought  his 
own  taste  into  some  question.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  whole, 
principally,  however,  on  account  of  its  singularity. 


lAghi  as  the  Shadows  of  Evening;  the  Music  hy  Sir  John  SUfoenson^ 

Mus.  Doc.    London.    Power. 
Tef ,  it  is  Ixnt.    Words  and  Music  by  I.  Clifton.    London.    Power. 
Th^  Orphan  Boy ;  a  Ballad^  composed  by  Charles  Smiih*    London 

Power. 
Ladyy  the  Silver  Moon  shines  bright;  composed  by  John  BameU. 

London.     Clement!  and  Co. 
Ohj  listen  to  your  Lover^  Polacca^  composed  by  Charles  £•  Horn. 

London.    Power. 

These  songs  have  little  in  common,  except  their  mediocrity.  Yet 
they  aU  proceed  from  authors  of  some  distinction.  Sib  Jonn  Stb* 
TBirsoii's  has  slight  traces  of  his  power  of  melody,  but  his  general 
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gmct  is  Hftftting  to  tbis  new  lullaby*  M«%  ChiFTOit''t  m  Jml  prallf , 
and  Mr.  SafirH*«  muit  bear  the  sane  diaf acterktie*  H««  B^a- 
NETT*8  bas  better  traits,  btit  the  accent  is  mfong  alitiast  throiigiRMit, 
Mr.  'Barkett  has  not  observed,  or  not  attenided  to  the  fact,  that 
the  first  Itiie  begins  with  a  Trochee,  the  second  with  an  Iambic  The 
•first  line  commences  the  bar  with  a  just  accentuntion,  but  the  second 
qrllableof  the  second  line  should  fall  upon  the  beginning  of  the  bar, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  same  truth  of  emphasis.  A  similar  error  will 
be'found  at  different  lines,  the  metre  allowing  saoh  license.  The  ac- 
companiment gives  a  lightness  to  this  air,  which  does  not  bekMig  to 
the  rest. 

Mr.  Horn*s  is  a  song  of  more  pretensioR.  It  was  |MrobabIy  wjtt- 
ten'for  Miss  Wilsok,  who  sings  it  in  ^^ Lave  ins  Village.**  The 
style  is  dramatic,  and  even  its  opening  symphaaj  is  gaud  j  and  con* 
iBon  place.  This  operates  against  the  theme  perhaps,  the  first  few 
bars  of  which  reminded  us  of  Storage's  *<  No  nujre  my  Jean  abam* 
•fffig  /*  but,  alas,  there  was  soon  a  heavy  declension*  Most  of  the 
succeeding  passages  are  of  the  easiest  kind  that  can  be  put  together, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  wear  a  semblance  of  difficulty — as  witness 
the  doy  re  J  mi  division  in  the  third  staff  of  the  fourth  page— and  again 
that  at  the  top  of  .page  six.  The  accompanied  cadenza  at  the  end  is 
perfect  playhouse.  This  song  was  however  shewy  upon  the  stage, 
and  well  received  in  the  opera,  and  is  really  well  adapted  to  singers 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  very  rudiments  of  execution  and 
set  off  Might  acquirements  and  an  extensive  compass,  io  the  best 
advantage  amongst  those  who  know  no  better.  These  were  the  ends  to 
^which  thecompover's  ingenuity  was  probably  tasked,  and  we  give 
him  full  credit  for  having  fulfilled  Jns  commission  wkh  ability. 
With  him  iheie  is  no  .fault  to  betfoond. 
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Th€  N4g/Uin9ah;  m  IMbi;  tmiptmeii  by  C  M  S^a.    Losdott. 

Powen 
Oyth^l  CQuU  recall  At  Bay,-  m  BMut;  tka  Musk  bg^  Weslty  Doyh^ 

E$q*    London.     (For  tlie  Author.)     Chappdl  and  Go» 
1  kn09  jfMi  fakCf  I  know  t/owvam;  (he  Music  by  Wesley  Doyle^ 

Esq^    liondoa,    (For  the  Author.)    Chappell  and  Co. 
An  Inmtation;  written  by  Shakespeare;  the  Music  by  Walter  Tumt- 

bull.    Londoo.    Power. 
Q^  smik  noi  tbu^/,  composed  by  Charles  Smith.    liondon.    Power. 
lie  Miller's  Daughter;  an  original,  English^  Air;  the  Wards  by  W. 

F»  CoUard;  the  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  by  J.  C.  CtUfUm* 

London^.     Glcmenti  and  Co. 
Lorenzo  to  Jessica;  an  original  English  Air;  the  Words  from/a  Scene 

in  the  Merchant:  of  Venice;  by  W.  F.  CoUard;  the  Sf^mpbmiet  end* 

Accompaniments  by  J.  C  Clifton*    JLondoa.    Glmnenti  and Ooi 

These  songs*  ase  all  of  a  higher  order  of  merit  than  the  forfyiei 
batch,  though  their  degrees  arediffeieot,  but  we  hare  afjranged  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  as  they,  rise  ijk  the  acale^/jrom  tke-fitst 
to  the  last» 

M  a*  SoLA*a  is.  a  pileamff.  find  light  nelodf'^  with  some  little  eim* 
cution.  that  may.  serve  to  iafapodticcr  more  in  tfaeshapettif  omameBt^ 
if  the  singer  ha^ve  the  ppwertopla^o  it  judieionply. 

Mb.  DpYi»£'s,aj&i|iuch  in  hja  general  nMnmerm-simple  iacoii*' 
struction.  apd  strong:  in*  effect)  meilpdioiis .  and  fnU;  of*  ffeUngi-;*" 
There  is,  however,  in  /  know  you  false^  the  same  error  ia  the  accent- 
we  have  remarked  in  Ma.  Barvett's.  The  syllable,  T,  receives  an 
erroneous  emphasis.  The  emphatic  word  is  know^  which  is  rendered 
secondary  by  its  position  as  well  as  by  its  shorter  duration. 

The  invitation  is  Sha&bspear's  '^  Come  Uxe  with  me  and  be  my 
dearj^^  and  it  is  agreeably  set  by-M^k  Turkbull.  Words  nearly 
resembling  these  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Wbbbe,  in  hi6  beautiful 
glee  ^*  Come  livemth  me  and  be  my  lavcy^  and  Mr.  TtjRNBcrLL  has 
adopted  the  first  of  the  solos  upon  the  words  ^^  A  Belt  of  Straw  and 
Ivy  Buds^^  as  the  first  member  of  his  melody,  intentionally  we  pre« 
same.    Nor  do  we  see  any  objection  to  this.    It  has  oflen  strnck  us, 

%%   2 
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that  entire  musieal.  phrases  might  be  taken  to  illnstrate  or  enliven  by 
association,  as  phrases  or  passages  from  classical  authors,  on  account 
of  their  possessing  intrinsic  strength  or  beauty,  are  incorporated  into 
literary  composition;  but  a  character  equivalent  to  the  inverted 
commas,  which  are  the  marks  of  quotation,  should  be  contrived  to 
preclude  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  where  the  passage  so  applied 
is  of  sufficient  length  to  render  their  being  appended  necessary. 
The  rest  of  the  melody  assorts  well  with  the  words,  and  the  whole 
breathes  an  air  of  freshness  that  is  delightful  to  our  sense  of  adap- 
tation. 

Mb.  Charles  Smithes  ballad  is  above  the  common  style,  and 
pleases  much  on  account  of  its  melody,  more  from  its  peculiar 
ry  thm  and  most  for  its  strong  feeling.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  ballad. 
From  the  rest  ws  would  separate  the  two  last,  as  they  are 
adaptations.— TAe  Miller's  Daughter  is  the  Air  of  <<  The  Dusty 
Miller^'*  which  has  so  long  been  employed  as  a  quick  dance,  that  we 
hardly  knew  it  again  in  its  better  form  of  a  pathetic  ballad.  This 
however  aflfords  another  proof  of  the  power  of  time  over  melody  and 
expression,  for  a  vulgar  dance  tune  is  certainly  here  transformed 
(maugre  old  associations)  into  a  sweet  and  plaintive  song. 

JLoreriMo  to  Jessica  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  the  beautifnl  scene 
in  tk  Merchant  of  Venice  J 

^^  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  bank,'* 
.  adapted  to  the  air,  ^  Light  VLooey"*  which  Shakbspbabb  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of,  and  which  he  has  made  Beatrice  tell  us,  ^*  Goes 
without  a  burden  J*  It  is  certainly  very  sweet  and  simple.  The 
accompaniment  too  is  judidonsly  written,  and  the  modulation  adds 
to  the  expressiveness.  Any  of  4|^ese  sonp  will  afford  novelty,  and 
viU  not  offend  good  taste>. 
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Sekei  Pieces  from  ffmmd^sfacawriie  OperaofFanehUHt^  arranged  as 
DueU  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forie^  by  V.  NoteUo^ 
Organisi  to  the  Portuguese  Embassy. — Books  1  andi.  London. 
Chappell  and  Co. 

Hope  told  a  flattering  Taky  arranged  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano 
Forte,  by  W.  Bennett.    London.    Power. 

Cease  your  Funnmgy  arranged  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte^ 
by  JV.  Bennett.    London.    Power. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  things  so  excellent  as  all  these  duets; 
yet  their  merits  are  not  at  all  of  the  same  cast:  for  .while  the  sclec« 
tions  from  Himmel's  are  beanttful  from  their  own  simple  and  grace* 
ful  melody,  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Bennett  are  recommended  by 
their  shewy  elegance.  Of  these  several  excellences  we  can  only 
speak  in  general  terms.  Ma.  Novello's  admirable  judgment  led 
US  to  expect  that  nc^tfaing  would  proceed  from  his  hand  but  what 
was  really  good ;  accordingly  we  find  a  delicacy  of  fancy  and  origi* 
nality  of  structure  in  the  themes,  that  justify  their  being  given  to  the 
English  Public  in  thb  shape,  under  the  sanction  of  his  welUearned 
authority.  Their  melody,  simplicity,  and  peculiarity,  confer  upon 
them. in  many  instances  the  character  of  National  Airs ; — they  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  but  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  though  very  various  in 
style.  They  are  often  remarkable  ibr  the  singular  "and  ejttreme 
delicacy  of  the  conversation  between  the  parts. 

Mb.  Bennett's  are  more  iu  the  custdmary  manner,  though  very 
brilliant  and  attractive:  the  execution  is  pretty  equally  divided  be« 
tween  the  performers  and  between  the  hands ;  and  they  will  afford 
good  practice,  because  they  are  not  wholly  without  difficulties,' and 
when  accomplished,  will  give  a  performance  that  will  delight  the 
generality  of  auditors.  The  airs  are  so  well  known,  so  charming  in 
themselves,  and  well  preserved  and  set  off,  that  these  duets  will  lack 
neither  the  recommendation  of  favoritism  nor  of  novelty^  for  both 
are  combined. 
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m4  Hute  or  Vi^Uu;   eompomii  tg^  Pia  CkmcbeUim.    honOm. 

Clemeoti  and  Co. 
Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  UtUe  ObUgaio  on  ike  Jbumirite 
.  Cavatina,  ^  Di  Tmitf  PalpHii*  composed  byff.  Kohkti.    hmAiH^ 

Clementi  and  Co. 

Mr.  Ci^nchbttini  is  an  indnstrious,  an  imaginatiye,  and  an  ele* 
garii  composer,  and  his  works  present  traits  of  strong  feeling  as  well  as 
superabundant  fertility.  Nor  does  he  ever  desert  the  love  of  melody 
— a  circumsfanpe  which  will  make  his  writings  pleasing,  and  probably 
popular.  The  introduction  to  this  piece  specifically  proves  the  truth 
of  our  general  exordium.  The  poetical  and  the  sweet  character  of 
'^the  soft-complaining  flute*'  is  well  sustained  in  the  flowing  piece 
of  air  allotted  to  its  first  appearance)  and  the  conversation  between 
the  two  instruments  is  softly  yet  sweetly  kept  up.  The  Tema  is  also 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  flute ;  and  though  light  and  simple,  is 
yet  ftill  of  feeling.  The  variations  too  are  not  of  a  common  sort. — In 
the  first,  the  replications  are  exceedingly  well  managed ;  in  the 
seciifid,  where  the  flute  has  the  air,  there  is  also  much  that  is  agree* 
able.  The  sixth  aflbrds  a  cc^trast  to  the  rest  by  the  train  of  passages 
given  to  the  flute.  We  may  safely  recommend  this  duet,  not  only 
as  above  the  common,  but  as  exhibiting  some  novelty  and  much  taste 
in  its  arrangement. 

Mr;  Kohlbr  also,  although  he  treats  a  theme  which,  had  it  not 
been  extremely  fascinating,  must  have  long  since  been  worn  out,  has 
claim  to  much  praise.  He  however  considers  the  flute  very  much 
a»  the  principal,  and  he  has  filled  that  part  with  execution.  There- 
it  fteqnentiy  a  good  deal  ofingennity  in  the  combination  of  the  twoin- 
8tnu&entS|Whicfai^eoiprocatetbepassagesofthe  subject  and  ofthevaria* 
tion  With  an  offisotthat  is  agreeable  and  forceful.  Tiie  t  hird  variat  ion,  if 
not  original,  is  al  least  uncommon ;  and  the  transitions  in  the  minor 
are  rich,  and  set  off"  by  brilliancy  of  context.  Both  these  duets  wjlt 
excite  a  lively  interest  whenever  they  are  well  played — ^the  first  from 
its  sentiment — ^the  last  frcnn  ita  theme  and  its  glittering  accompani* 
ment.    Mr.  Ciakchbttihi's  is  howeyer  of  the  highest  order. 
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A  SehdioH  oflmh  MdoHeif  wkh  Sjfmphoints  md  AccompanimMUi  i 
b^  Htnry  R.  Biihap^  md  CJuaracterisiic,  Word$  by  TlumuuMoore^ 
Esq*  Stk  Ihumber*    London.    Power* 

Enough  has  been  written  upon  Ma.  Moor£*8  yerj  various 
powers  enough  and  lar  more  than  enough  to  illusti^ate  thoughls 
tiiat  enter  at  once  into  the  very  soul.  It  matters  little  whether  he 
excels  in  force  or  sweetness — ^whether  his  amatory  or  his  patriotic 
songs  kindle  the  fiercest  fires— 4ake  him  for  all  in  all  there  is  none 
otiier  such,  and  nany  a  future  bard,  and  many  a  future  patriot, 
and  many  a  fntuie  boon  companion,  shall  say  with  that  poet  who  has 
been  the  aost  obedient  to  impulse, 

<<  I  drink  to  ihee,  Tom  Moorb,** 
'  Even  perhaps  when  the  memory  of  all  that  he  has  written,  but  his 
songs,  shall  ka^e  perished* 

The  Tolume  before  us  (which  from  the  address  of  the  publisher 
should  seem  to  close  the  series,)  contains  perhaps  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  most  yaried  specimens  of  his  genius ;  there  are  indeed  suf- 
ficient examples  in  each  of  his  several  manners  to  convey  a  just  and 
almost  complete  notion  of  all  that  he  is  able  to  eflect,  were  all  the 
rest  that  he  has  done,^  lost.  When  reflection  soberly  considers  the 
exquisite,  the  trembling  sensibility,  which  vibrates  to  such  high, 
such  bold,  such  voluptuous,  such  consuming  impulses,. it  becomes  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  emotions  so  intense  (for  no  man  ever  described 
what  he  has  not,  either  by  the  course  of  circumstances  or  by  the 
workings  of  imagination  urged  by  such  events,  been  exposed  to  feel,) 
have  not  exhausted  the  physical  powers;  but  our  poet  seems  neither 
exhausted  nor  cooled. 

There  are  twelve  songs  in  this  number.  The  first  is  Bacchanalian, 
but  it  is  not  coarse  revelry.  There  is  a  fine  spirit  that  warms  the  ima- 
gination and  may  exalt  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour,  without  lowering 
the  manners  or  depraving  the  heart  The  second  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  dark  moments  of  disappointment,  and  the  third 
partakes  of  the  sasM  bitter  sentiment,  but  enlarges  it  from  the  indi- 
vidual tp  a  nation. 

The  fourth  is  in  pntse  of  Whbkey,  of  which  the  reader  is  to  know 
there  are  two  kinds— one  (he  produce  of  regular  commerce,  known 
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in  Ireland  by  the  cant  name  of  ^<  the  Parliament** — ^the  other  called 
pctsheetiy  the  product  of  secret  distillation  from  those  bidden  caves, 

\  which  are  not  only  in  themselves  a  carse,  but  trhich  pour  forth  more 
misery  upon  the  country,  than  the  wildest  torrent  that  ever  rushed 
from  the  hills  to  deface  the  industry  of  the  peaceful  vallies*  This 
song  is  as  full  of  destructive  heat  as  <<  the  philter"  it  celebrates,  for  it 
assimilates  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  with  the  intoxication  of  this 

'  vulgar  contraband.  But  here  we  nevei;theles8  can  but  admire  the 
power  of  Mb.  Moorb's  genius,  which  so  clearly  apprehends  and 
applies  so  subtly  that  burning  sense  of  power,  injury,  and  daring, 
which  the  combination  of  such  images  commingles  and  excites; 

.  and  though  our  proper  subject  is  neither  poetry  nor.  morals,  yet  per- 
haps connected  with  the  one  and  surely  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  other,  we  cannot  refrain  from  showing,  by  the  quotation  of  an 
anonymous  poem  published  many  years  since,  how.difierently  pow* 
erful  minds  will  view  the  same  objects^  Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  him- 
self may  be  the  author,  for  its  strength  Is  equal  to  his  own. 

THE  WORM  OF  THE  STILL. 

I  have  found  what  theleam'd  seem  so  puzzled  to.  tell. 
The  true  shape  of  the  DeTil,  and  where  is  his  Hell, 
Into  Serpents,  of  old,  crept  the  Author  of  ill. 
But  Satan  works  now  as  a  Wobm  of  fhe  Stiix. 

Of  ail  his  migrations  this  last  he  likes  best, 
How  the  arrogant  reptile  here  raises  his  crest. 
His  head  winding  up  from  the  tail  of  his  plan, 
'Till  the  worm  stands  erect  o'er  the  prostrated  Man! 

Here  he  joys  to  transform,  by  his  magical  spell, 
The  sweet  milk  of  the  earth  to  an  essence  of  Hell; 
Fermented  our  food,  and  corrupted  our  grain. 
To  famish  the  stomach  and  madden  the  brain. 

By  his  water  of  life,  what  distraction  and  fear ! 
By  the  gloom  of  its  light,  what  pale  spectres  appear ! 
A  Demon  keeps  time  with  his  fiddle,  finance, 
"While  the  passions  spring  forth  in  a  horrible  dance* 

Then  prone  on  the  earth,  they  adore  in  the  dost, 
A  man's  baser  half,  rais'd  in  room  of  his  bust; 
Such  orgies  the  rights  of  the  drunkard  display, 
^  But  how  black  with  etrnui^  how  benighted  his  day! 

With  drams  it  begins,  and  with  drams  It  must  end. 
The  dram  b  his  country,  his  mistress,  his  friend ; 
Then  his  ossify'd  heart  hates  itself  at  the  last. 
And  a  dram  nerres  his  hand  for  the  death-doing  bUst 
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Mark  thai  mother,  tliat  monster,  that  shame,  and  that  corse, 
See  her  child  haog  dead-drunk  at  the  breast  of  its  nurse. 
As  it  drops  from  her  arm,  mark  her  stupify'd  stare, ' 
'Till  she  wakes  with  a  yell  and  a  laugh  of  despair. 

Is  this  the  CioilUy  promis'd  our  Nation, 
This,  the  Union,  dissoWd  in  a  cup  of  damnatioa, 
Which  our  Chancellor,  Comus,  extahi  as  divine. 
To  train  «p  our  fate  and  our  fortunes,  as  swine  ? 

Drink,  Erin,  drink  deep  Itrom  the  crystalline  round, 
'Till  the  torture  of  self-recollection  be  drowned, 
'TiU  the  hopes  of  thy  heart  beaU  stiffen'd  to  stone. 
Then  sit  down  in  the  dirt,  like  a  Queen  on  her  throne. 

No  frenzy  for  freedom  to  flash  o'er  the  brain. 
Thou  shalt  dance  to  the  musical  clank  of  the  chain ; 
A  crown  of  cheap  straw  shall  seem  rich  to  thine  eye, 
And  peace  and  good  order  will  reign  in  tho  sty. 

Nor  boast  that  no  track  of  the  Viperf  is  seen. 

To  stain  thy  pure  surfsce  of  emerald  green ; 

For  the  Serpent  will  neTor  want  poison  to  kill. 

While  the  fat  of  your  fields  feeds  the  Worm  of  the  Still. 

liOt  the  reader  compare  thia  "with  Ma.  MooBa*8  animated  aod 
naimating  song,  to  which  we  allow  all  the  charm  of  its  intoxicating 
enchantments.    The  last  is  delirium,  bat  the  first  is  truth. 

The  next  in  saccession  is  distinguished  for  the  archness  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  fascinations  of  this  poet  of  the  sensfM.^  He  knows^ 
none  so  well  as  he,  the  grand  arcanum  (would  it  were  pfiener  and 
better  applied)  which  Mart  Wooi«stonecbovt,  the  tenderest  and 
most  truly  pitiable  victim  of  genius  and  sensibility,  first  pronounced. 
^^  Come,  said  she,  to  her  worthless  betrayer,  come  to  me,  and  let  us  see 
ifwehaveimagimUian enough  to  keepthe  heart  warm.^^ 

The  sixth  is  political  as  well  as  poetical,  but  yet  thejleast  at^rac- 
tive,  though  the  meaning  sinks  deep,  of  any  in  the  collection. 

The  seventh  which  embodies  a  traditionary  legend  and  gilds  it 
with  some  touches  of  poetry,  nevertheless  sinks  in  the  scale^  because 
it  is  linked  to  the  affections  by  slight  ties  of  sentiment. 

The  eighth  is  so  exquisitely  delicate,  that  we  shall  need  no  apology 
for  quoting  it  entire. 

How  sweet  the  answer  echo  niakes 

To  music  at  night. 
When  roused  by  lute  or  horn  she  wakes, 
And  far  away,  o^er  lawns  and  lakes, 

Goss  auiworiag  Ught 

▼OL«  III.  wo.  XI.  3  A 
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Yet  love  bath  echoes  truer  far, 

And  far  more  sweet 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlight  sti|r. 
Of  horn  or  lute  or  fioft  guitar, 

The  songs  repeat. 

Tls  when  the  sigh  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then, 
The  sigh  that's  breath'd  for  one  to  hear, 
Is  by  tiiat  one,  that  only  dear, 

Breath'd  back  again ! 

We  have  long  Bmee  perceived  in  Mr.  M6orb*8  later  writings^ 
the  coming  on  of  that  adumbration  of  the  spirit,  which  darkens  the 
objects  it  still  loves  to  dwell  upon.  Nor  is  it  less  trne  in  the  general, 
tiiat  thej  who  in  youth  have  most  courted  enjojment,  seem  to  feel 
when  the  power  abates,  the  same  excess  of  bitterness  in  tbeir  lamen- 
tations over  bliss  departed.  Tlie  ninth  song  can  but  give  rise  to  such 
'  an  observation,  for  seldom  have  stich  feeling  1>^n  <feteribed  with 
more  images  of  desolation,  of  change,  and  sorrow. 

But  the  next  strain  again  rises  to  such  tenderness,  such  devoted 
adoration,  such  true  laocj  thfat  tfie  heart  in  its  trramph  demands,  who 
Vonld  not  give  up  every  loose  and  wamUrhtg  plissioR  for  a  lenli- 
ment  so  pure,  so  concentrated  ?  It  is  tii  the  expression  of  attachment 
sudi  Iw  this,  tre  should  say,  that  the  top  and  finish  of  Ma.  Bfooas's 
art  resides. 

Tbe  lametifatidn  for  BTb.  GBAttAkr  <wbich  fs  tfafe  next)  abounds 
in  images  of  strength  find  beauty.  The^re  is  ndt  a  stafnz^r,  nor  ch^eM 
bcarcely  a  line,  that  ib  not  trortVy  of  tbe  siAject,  even  ifvleweil  with 
the  enthusfttstic  adbMtionthe  poet  delfg(itst6  lavish  upon  the  patriot 
he  labours  to  immoftalfete — an^  what  more  can  be  sxiid  ? 

The  twelfth  and  last  is  a  gem  of  such  brfllitincy,  thkt  "^eTI  might  it 
be  chosen  to  crown  and  complete  the  splendor  of  the  collection.  Fn 
England  it  hiust  at  all  iitnds  be  valuable  to  record  and  to  difriise 
such  an  invocation  to  valour  and  to  freedom,  but  at  tbis  moment  tt 
must  be  doubly  worthy  preservation;  we  shall  therefore  give  it  that 
circulation  and  thai  sinall  share  of  additional  perfhanency  which 
belong  to  our  pages. 

Oh,  the  sight  entmodag. 

When  morning's  beam  is  glanciiig 

O'er  files,  array'a 

With  helm  and  bfsde, 
And  plumes,  in  Aepty  wind  Atiiking ! 
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•   Wk'^n  kearts  axe  allj  14f  1^  beatii^ 
And  the  trompef  s  voice  repeating  ^ 

That  song,  whose  breath 
Maj  lead  t«  death,. 
Biit  iiever  tp  ^elcei^ting! 

Oh)  the  sight  entnuicii^ 

Wli^n  morning's  beam  is  glancing^ 

O'er  fi!es,  array'd 

With  h^m  and  bkde. 
Ami  ^l^meSji  in  the  gay  wind  dancing! 

Yet,  'tis  not  hehn  or  feather— 
For  ask  yon  despot,  whether 

His  plumed  bands 

Gould  bring  such  hands 
And  h^ts  as  ours  togetb^, 

Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  '«m— 
Adorn  but  man  with  freedom, 

And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest' slaves, 
That  icrawi  if  here  loonarchs  lead  'eifu 

The  sword  may  pierce  the  beaver, 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever, 
X  'Tis  heart  alone. 

Worth  steel  and  stone, 
Thatkeeps  n^en fr^  for ef«r ! 

Oh,  that  sight  entrandng, 

Whf  n  the  miimipgf  •  ^fim  «  glandng 

O'er  files,  array'd 

With  helm  and  blade, 
And  in  Freedom's  cause  advancing  1 

After  this  t^rief  \>\it  indispensable  introduction  of  the  poetry,  we  ' 
may  pass  on  to  puip  more  absolute  prqvince,  the  music.  The  i^irs  are 
scarcely  less  singular  than  they  are  appropriately  expressive.  Ex- 
presaive  indeed  they  must  be,  for  a^  the  words  ^re  of  the  second  bifrt^ 
they  are  necessarily  the  offspring  of  the  ronsiC|  and  our  later  oba^* 
valions  serre  oi^ly  to  confirm  the  conjecture  we  formerly  ycnture^I, 
that  to  write  words  to  music  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  felicitous 
a,daptat|on^  than  to  write  mubic  to  ifrords.  We  think  ip  tbose 
before  us  Mr.  Moore  has  been  eminently  successful,  stimulated  pro- 
bably by  the  apparent  anf}  probable  close  of  bis  splf-allotted  task* 
For  the  e^ecis  of  excitement  are  observable  even  in  n^inds  pf  power. 
The  air  of  "  A^eVr  a^lc  U^e  hpur^^^  is  spirited  and  efnphatic — the 
iQelo^y  completely  syllabic  ^nd  capable  of  declamatory  ,fprcc  a^d 
feeling.  Theacc9A^jg{^l|Il9lenttQo  isH^jt  a^dim^po^m^^  Tt)e second^, 
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^'iSotY  en  sail  any**  proceeding  by  degrees  and  abounding  in  repeti«* 
tions  daring  the  brief  strains  of  the  first  diyiaon^  conveysiby  amono* 
tonons  dwelling  upon  nearly  the  same  notes,  the  sullen  swell  of  the 
mind,  which  is  not  only  pictured  in  the  words  but  by  the  direction 
for  its  performance,  '^  ttUh  mournful  defianceJ'*  We  may  by  the  way 
remark  that  Mk.  Mooatf  very  judicionsly  adopts  English  terms  of  his 
own,  instead  of  employing  the  vague  and  ill-uoderslood  language  of 
the  Italian  musicians.  The  same  expedient  occurs  in  the  second  as 
in  the  first  part,  with  however  the  intervention  of  a  single  distant 
note,  which  has  a  wailing  and  beautiful  eflfect. 

The  third  is  more  chromatic  than  any  national  air  we  remember  to 
have  seen,  and  it  reminds  us  strongly  of  H  atdh's  touching  canzonet, 
«  To  ZDonder  alone  when  the  moon  fainify  beamings  ^  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  things  ever  produced. 

"  The  Fortune  TeUer*'  is  truly  Irbh,  and  very  expressively  ren- 
dered by  M  R  •  Moo  rb's  exquisite  lines.  Perhaps  this  will  be  thought 
the  most  effective  song  in  his  nnmber. 

^^  Drink  of  this  cup^**  has  not  less  character — genuine  Irish 
character^ 

<<  Oh  tfe  deady*  is  exceedingly  singular,  and  employs  the  same  ex- 
pedients, heightened  by  the  use  of  chromatic  intervals,  as  the  second, 
<'  Sail  any*  with  similar  excellence,  Thb,  both  words  and  music,  is 
<<  high  fantastical." 

The  <^  Song  of  O* Donahue^ s  Mistress^^  is  a  sweet  air,  set  off  by  a 
rare  and  delicate  accompaniment,  the  writer  of  which  shares  equal 
honor  with  the  original  melodist  and  the  poet.  We  should  almost 
feel  inclined,  but  that  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  to  hiqn  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  air  in  its  present  shape,  to  pronounce  that  the  poet  has 
the  lowest  claim.  But  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  his  theme— yet 
he  has  told  the  story  charmingly. 

Our  favourite  words  in  ^^  Echo**  are  not  matched  with  melody. 
Nor  do  we  think  Mr.  Bishop  is  so  happy  in  his  symphony  (which 
overburdens  the  simplicity  of  the  air  and  deadens  the  effect),  as  he 
has  been  every  where  else. 

<<  Ohy  Banquet  noty*  atones  for  the  triflmg  depression  ot  its  pre- 
decessor below  the  almost  universal  standard  of  superiority  to  which 
we  look  up  with  delight  in  this  volume.  There  is  a  smooth  quietude 
and  a  wild  sadness,  which  afibrd  us  a  luxury  that  mdancholy  only 
Knows.    This  should  uot  have  been  repeated  in  parts. 
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If  we  like  the  poetry  of  *^  Thee^  otify  thee^*  nearly  as  wdl  as  any 
of  the  songs,  we  fancy  the  air  less.  It  is  too  straggling  and  obscure^ 
and  wants  especially  the  intensity  and  concentration  which  consti- 
tnte  the  extacy  of  the  yerse.  We  look  for  this  in  vain,  except  in  the 
repeated  passage  that  closes  the  song. 

^<  Shall  the  Harp  then  be  silent*  has  the  Ingnbrious  wailing  which 
may  be  supposed  to  characterise  a  lament ;  and  the  pensive  sensa- 
tbn  is  continned  almost  to  wearing  down  the  mind  by  its  sombre 
though  melodious  repetitions. 

Last,  not  least,  comes  the  tricftnphant  composition  we  have  quoted 
at  length*  The  air  is  one  wild  burst  of  exultation,  and  the  accom- 
paniment'advances  aupas  de  charge^  with  the  inspiring  words  and  the 
lofty  melody.  This  is  not  alone  a  song.  It  is  a  picture  that  makes 
the  heart  bound — a  vision  of  glory*  And  the  poet  may  boast,  that 
in  closing  the  work  which  has  exalted  alike  his  genius  and  his  coun- 
try^^his  last  thought  was  freeoom. 

We  consider  thisTolnme  as  the  loftiest  and  best  of  the  eight ;  and 
if  it  should  really  conclude  the  series,  it  concludes  it  with  undimi- 
nished beauty  and  undiminished  strength.  The  words,  the  airs,  the^ 
accompaniments^  and  the  decorations  are  all  equally  honourable  to 
the  parties  and  to  the  woiic.  There  are  few  minds,  perhaps  there  is 
not  now  another,  that  conld  have  informed  and  supported  snch  a 
publication  with  such  a  portion  of  vivacity,  elegance,  sentiment, 
and  power. 

Nor  ought  the  liberality  and  the  exertions  of  the  publisher  to  be 
passed  over  without  encomium.  We  know  his  risk  to  have  been 
so  large,  that  whatever  were  the  original  inducements  to  the  enter- 
prize,  it  was  a  speculation,  undertaken  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  give 
ample  assurance  of  a  deep-felt  desire  to  perpetuate  worthily  this  na- 
tional tribute  of  art  and  genius. 

We  part  the  more  easily  with  the  Irish  Melodies,  because  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  same  talents  is  prolonged  in  The  National  Airs, 
which  affording  a  more  extended  fields  may  well  encourage  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  author,  nor  the 
delight  the  public  is  entitled  to  expect  from  those  numbers  which 
have  already  appeared,  and  which  prove  how  time  enriches  as  it 
mellows  talent. 
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IvtroAfcthih  fug^$  andtm  Qmqm^i  a,  fhfeifor  tw<h  P^/omoflt  <¥l 
onp  Piana  Forte;  cqjinfo$^  bjf  J.  B.  Zpgier.  L^^vAq^  CI^ 
meqti  and  Co.  '* 

These  compositions  are  ^?ious\7  intended  tp  diffilax  ^h^  kara- 
iog  of  ti^eir  at],thor.  We  sball  tl^ece^ife  trei^t  tbooa  \i\  ibein  o%n 
mannefi  and  endeavour  to  shew  bj  an  ana^fsis^  the  ohyuii  and  (he 
means  employed  to  attain  it. 

The  introduction  in  C  minor  ia  sojemn  and  iqapfessive :  it  cwr 
tains  some  yerjr  wcU  conceived  modulations,  particularly  ia  the  1st 
har,  page  S,  where  the  unexpected  introdu^ion  to  the  kej  of  C  flat 
produces  a  fine  effect  Here,  in  the  4th  bar,  tW  bass  A^ems  ta  gi?e 
a.  faint  intimation  of  the  suhgect  of  the  fugue  ivhich  follows.  In  th^ 
6th  bar  of  the  2d  score,  page  3,  there  is  a  grammatical  fn^Of ;  Add 
ought  to  hare  been  written  G  natural,  as  it  evi^^lj  fofms  tlie  chord 
of  major  6  to  the  ba^  which  rises  to  the  octave  of  the  bass  tke 
next  bar. 

The  modulatioo  from  bar  )0  to  ^he  end  of  the  p^ge  ifi  skiUnUjr 
contrived. 

The  fugue,  which  is  ig  four  real  parts,  and  is  also  iq  C  minor,  i^ 
constructed  on  a  simple  subject  of  three  bar^,  \irliich  tt)e  secor^  p^rt, 
in  the  4th  bar,  repeats  in  the  dominant,  accompanied  by  ft  n\elody, 
which  in  the  10th  bar,  where  the  bass  takes  up  the  origipal  subject, 
api^ears  with  a  little  variation  in  the  1st  bar,  in  doi^ble  coui^terppiot 
all  'Qtlava.  The  fugue  now  proceeds,  bj  varipu^  imitations,  to  tl^e 
5^0lh  bar,  wh^re  (he  last  bar  qf  the  subject  is  converte4  iqtp  ^  short 
episode,  with  a  new  subject^  in  which  the  two  uppar  p^fts  imitate 
each  otiier  in  canon  to  the  84th  bar.  But  the  l^t  writer^  never  if^- 
.  troduce  these  lighter  and  orfu^mental  pa^ts  so  poon  i^ftpr  tl)e  %x9t 
treatment  of  the  subject,  but  reserve  them  to  give  variety  in  th^  cpmrse 
Qf  the  ^ork.  Here  the  bass  t^kes  up  the  original  subjept  in  ^  9^i 
minor.  At  bar  SO,  page  5,  th^  ^wp  upper  p^fts  in^jtate  each  Qt|i^, 
IjQm  part  of  the  subject,  \n  canon  ^n  i^P  octave,  aad  the  two  lower 
parts  in  the  4th  above,  whiph  is  fngenio^sly  dqne.  At  th^  fitli  b^, 
page  6,  the  last  two  quavers  of  the  2d  piano  forte,  an4  ^he  thvf)a 
crotchets  of  the  last  bar  of  the  subject,  proceed  between  the  two 
upper  parts  in  canon  in  the  duo-decima^  and  is  so  contrived  that 
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wbea  the  Itnswer  teln  place»  aa  in  iht  Stb  bat,  flie^prooellilI|f  niote 
go  fai  BKrtn-cmitMMrio,  itith  Ibeaddkion  of  transient  notes :  Hite  mot* 
ing  faeis  whteli  eocom JMmiek  tUs  progmsion  iwrn  bar  4^  appealrs 
again  at  bar  14,  in  conaterpeint  all  'ottivS)  and  the  two  lo#er  pants 
iriiitate  each  other  in  canon.  At  bar  IS,  page  7^  k  portioa  of  the 
subject  in  the  treble  is  imitated  by  the  bi»8  in  the  7th.beioW)  whilfet 
the  2d  part  imitates  the  Sd  a  6th  above ;  both  these  imitations  pro- 
ceed in  canon  as  far  as  the  18th  bar.  From  the  Iast,baf\,  pag6  7^  to 
the  15th  bar,  page  8,  the  quick  succession  in  which  Ibe  dtAijedt  ift  in- 
troduced is  treated  in  an  able  manner,  although  there  appears  a  false 
relation  from  bar  1  to  2,  In  page  8,  betiv^n  the  treble  and  bate,  th 
the  second  piano  forte.  The  answers  always  fall  on  the  Sd  bar  of 
the  subject;  and  at  bair  Sd  it  appears  in  inota^eontrarto,  in  Ihe'Sd 
part*  At  the  6th  bar  this  contrirancb  is  reversed,  as  the  subject  in  v 
the  bass  is  answered  by  the  8d  part  in  mota-contrarta^  with  the  ad- 
dition of  thirds. 

The  bars  17, 18, 19,  SO  (between  -the  1st  and  Sd  bars)  are  agttin  ^e- 
{leated  in  counterpoint  aU  'ottjtva  in  the  fbiit  foUo^i/4ngten|  between 
the  bass  and  the  Sd  part,  commeddng  at  the  SIst  bar. 

From  bar  3  to  18,  pa^  9,  the  answer  being  ihtrbdaeed  always 
apoii  the  Sd  bar  by  a  6ilse  icad&nce,  seems  to  interru|>t  its  f^rogreesy 
whilst  on  the  contiliry,  the  quavers  digpetsed  between  the  diierent 
parts  are  busily  employed  in  pushing  it  forward :  this  produces,  a 
good  effect.  At  bar  80  the  subject  in  the  1st  part  commences  .par 
motum  retrogiadunii  which  is-miswiMred  in  the  Sdpart|>ermotum 
eontrarium. 

At  bar  S,  page  10,  the  subject  tnlbe-Sd  part  proceeds  with  a  sma^l 
liberty  for  two  bars,  per  imitrftionemcoh^regantenl  ioMu-c&'htrario. 
Vpbn  the  6th  liar  the  iipper  part  cdminedoestlie  buliject  per  motum 
^contlffetfiufD,  Ivhich  is  artswered  by  the  Sd  ptnrt  with  the  original 'sub- 
ject-^thelast  bar  of  which  is  f^ain  moulded  into  an  ^ef^ode,  tgr 
alternately  moving  in  direct  and  contrary  motion,  as  will  be  seen 
by  examining  the  Itot  thrive  ^quavers  in  'bar  7^  and  the  foHowmgbar, 
page  10.  The  'subject  is  answered  by  the  *ba8s  in  eanon  in  <duOi- 
decima,  andsimHarly  iaritated  blEHw^n  the  lit  and  Sd  part,,  after 
wUeh,  frtnii  bar  ii,  the  iaittation  is  by  daaon  all'  ottafva,  Iriiieh  Uni. 
fiBinaM ina/paase.  The foUowtiig, page  1 1, ivill ^be ^foiAtO  iotofea^ 
ii^  Md  (tftbveft  ithat  ^be  wutbor  had  IreM  Tdlleoled  xm  Mb  sabjadt 
fcefofe^e  bigan  toweik  oh  it.    Afite  the  paaie^liRlr  8y  fbge  li^  (bfe* 
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Igtpart  begins  and  finishei  die  sobject  in  motu  vecto.  fn  the  tame 
bar,  tbe  bass  and  second  part  commence  the  8nl]gect  and  finish  it, 
bat  the  bass  per  angmentationem  and  the  Sd  part  per  diminntioneni. 
In  the  4th  bar  the  M  part  begins  the  subject  in  anin  per  dim.  mo- 
ta-oontrario.  In  the  5th  bar  the  Sd  part  commences  and  ^nishef 
the  subject  in  the  dominant  per  arsin.  In  the  7th  bar  the  Ist  part 
after  a  crotchet's  rest,  again  commences  and  finishes  the  subject  in 
the  dominant  per  dim. 

At  bar  19  the  Sd  part  commences  and  finishes  the  subject  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  notes,  and  b  answered  in  canon  in  decima  quinta 
by  the  1st  part,  upon  the  last  bar  of  which,  bar  15,  the  Sd  part  com- 
mences and  finishes  the  subject,  which  has  been  lengthened  by  a  few 
additional  notes,  and  which  carries  it  to  the  1st  crotchet  of  the  19th 
bar.  In  bar  15,  where  the  subject  commenced  in  the  Sd  part,  it  b 
answered  in  canon  by  the  Sd  part  per  arsin  per  motum  contrarium, 
which  b  finished  by  the  Sd  crotchet  in  the  19th  bar.  The  subject  in 
the  15th  bar  b  again  answered  in  canon  all'  ottava,  in  the  Ist  part 
per  thesin,  bar  16,  which  is  finbhed  by  the  1st  crotchet,  bar  Sp.  At 
bar  16,  the  1st  subject  is  answered  in  canon  by  the  bass  per  arsin,  and 
which  b  finished  by  the  Sd  crotchet  of  the  SOth  bar — upon  which 
notes  the  subject  bq^ins  again  in  the  Sd  part,  and  is  varbusly  imi- 
tated till  we  come  to  the  ISth  page,  where  Mr.  L.  has  left  the  sub- 
ject  during  fiye  bars  to  the  bass  and  Sd  part,  while  the  Sd  and  1st 
jiarts  proceed  in  the  free  style. 

In  the  6th  and  7ih  bars,  the  Sd  part  imitates  the  subject  per 
motum  rectum  et  contrarium,  and  which  are  again  answered  by  the 
Sd  part,  in  thirds  at  the  seventh  bar,  while  the  bass  holds  down  the 
pedal  G,  which  is  derived  from  theSd  note  of  the  subject — ^the  same 
part  continues  still  partially  to  imitate  the  subject  per  dim.  to  which 
the  Sd  part  makes  a  iaint  reply,  until  at  the  ISth  bar  all  the  different 
parts  unite  together,  and  sink  to  rest  upon  the  dominant  of  the  ori- 
ginal key. 

A  canon  ad  quindecimam  gravem  follows  the  fugue  in  |  time; 
the  subject  of  which  leads  off  in  the  treble,  at  the  dbtance  of  a  bar, 
and  b  answered  in  the  bass;  the  Sd  and  Sd  parts  are  not  in  canon, 
but  are  added  to  complete  the  harmony ;  the  Sd  strain  of  this  canon, 
in  page  10,  commences  in  the  bass,  and  after  continuing  for  two 
bars  b  answered  by  the  treble  in  quindecimft  acutft.  The  Sd  and 
Sd  parts,  from  bar  .10  to  bar  1S|  are  well  contriyed ;  they  proceed 
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by  imitation,  particularly  the  2d  part,  which  in  bar  10  gives  a  strict 
imitation  of  the  i>ass  in  octav&  acutA^  in  the  12th  bar,  to  the  Ist 
part  in  qninta  gravi.  The  last  movement  in  the  key  of  £  flat 
is  a  spirited  canon  in  octav4 ;  it  is  led  off  by  the  bass  and  answered 
ih  the  treble,  all  the  parts  moving  in  octaves.  The  2d  strain  com* 
mences  in  the  treble^  and  is  answered  by  the  bass.— This  canon, 
from  bar  1  to  8,  page  18^  proceeds  in  two  subjects — that  is  to  say, 
one  subject  between  the  extreme  pnrts  and  the  other  between  the  2d 
and  Sd;  the  former  is  answered  by  the  bass  in  undecim&  gravi, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Sd  part  in  quart&  gravi.  At  bar  10,  the 
two  upper  parts  lead  off  with  the  subject,  and  are  answered  at  the 
compound  4th  in  octaves.  From  bar  SO,  page  18,  to  bar  7,  page  19, 
is  a  repetition  of  the  last  strain  with  this  difference,  that  the  2d  sub- 
ject has  been  somewhat  altered.  From  bar  18,  this  movement  ap- 
pears to  be  the  free  style,  but  does  not  in  reality  ;  for  the  five  follow- 
ing bars,  in  the  3d  part,  are  answered  in  canon  all*  ottava  by  the  tw<> 
upper  parts,  from  bar  2  to  bar  6,  20th  page.  Again,  bars  2,  S,  and  i 
are  answered  in  the  canon  in  duodecimA  gravi,  in  the^  3cf  part— 
after  which  this  movement  proceeds  in  the  free  style,  and  in  various 
imitations4o  its  close.  There  is  by  far  too  frequent  a  recurrence  of 
tying  a  short  to  a  long  note  in  these  canons,  which  in  strict  writing 
should  be  avoided.  We  wonder  why  the  2d  canon  should  finish  the 
duet  iii  Eb,  instead  of  C  minor,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  putting  that 
hrai  which  ought  to  be  last. 
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Pastorale  lianlasie^  and  Variations  upon  the  favourite  French  aV, 
**  Dans  un  delire  extreme^**  for  two  performers  on  the  Puma  Forte 
and  Harp ;  composed  hy  N,  Ch.  Bochsd,  London.  Gonlding, 
D'Almaine,  Potter,  and  Co.  ' 

Ij* Alliance,  grand  trio  concertante,  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Harp,  and 
Flute  ;  composed  hy  N.  Ch.  Bochsa.  London.  Goulding,  D'AI- 
maine,  Potter,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bochsa  is  amongst  the  most  industrious  and  brilliant  writers 
that  have  lately  appeared ;  his  fertility  is  indeed  almost  surprising, 
and  a  caution  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  guard  him  against  indulg- 
ing his  vein  too  freely.  He  i^  not  very  Tikely  to  fall  to  the  level  of 
those  who  <^  speak  an  infinity  of  nothing  ;*'  it  is  true,  but  the  facul- 
ties will  bear  only  a  certain  strain,  and  whoever  stretches  them  be- 
yond tHat  point  must  and  will  lose  strength. 

The  Pastorale  Fantasie  is  an  agreeable  composition — ^light,  fa^ 
cile,  and  melodious,'  (preserving  throughout  its  rural  imagery); 
neither  brilliant  nor  aspiring.  Its  structure  is  sucb  as  to  recommend  ^ 
it  to  players  of  moderate  attainments  on  both  instruments.  The 
variations  are  singular,  and  the  first  is  full  of  replications  between 
the  performers  on  the  piano  forte.  The  second  is  for  the  harp,  and 
it  contains  some  powerful  execution.  The  third,  in  march  time,  is 
the  most  pleasing ;  and  it  is  a  style  in  which  Mb.  Bochsa  excels  as 
well  as  delights.  In  conclusion,  the  composer  returns  to  the  pastoral 
subject  that  commences  his  lesson,  and  which  he  works  up  to  the  end. 

L' Alliance,  on  the  contrary,  aims  at  great  brilliancy,  and  employs 
all  the  three  instruments  very  effectively*  The  first  movement  is 
allegro — con  brio  e  fuoco,  and  there  is  in  the  general  vast  force  and 
fire,  with  considerable  but  brief  interspersions  of  sustained  melody 
for  the  harp  and  flute.  The  andante  and  the  variations  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  the  same  animation.  The  fourth,  which 
concludes  the  concertante,  is  a  curious  staccato  movement  of  equal 
notes,  increasing  in  rapidity  (by  diminution  as  it  were),  in  the  piano 
forte  part.  The  whole  is  certainly  effective,  but  it  requires  consider- 
able power  over  all  the  instruments,  as  well  as  spirit  in  the  per- 
formers. But  little  is  given  to  grace  or  flow.  Force  and  fire  are  to 
carry  all  before  them. 
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Nighis  of  Music  ;  for  tvDo  Voices  /  6y  Blangini^  wUh  Words  by  Thos\ 

Moore^  Eiq.    London.    Power. 
Tke  Maid  of  Valdamo  ;  a  Duet  for  two  Voices  ;  the  Words  hy  W.  F. 

CoUard;  the  Music  it/  John  Fieldyof  St*  Petersburgh,    London. 

dementi  and  Co. 
O  dinna  weep;  a   Duety  composed  by  J.  Macdonald  Harris;  the 
Words  by  ike  Eltrick  Shepherd.     London.     Power. 

Good  English  duets,  as  we  liave  had  occasion  to  remark  before, 
are  a  scarce  commodity,  altliough  we  sliould  imagine  they  would 
be  the  publication  most  in  request  next  to  single  airs.  We  are 
therefore  always  solicitous  to  bring  those  which  appear  into  notice/ 
as  we  consider  we  thus  render  an  acceptable  service  to  amateurs  in 
search  of  such  things — and  to  art,  which  also  needs  them. 
■**  Nights  of  Music*^  is  a  lively  strain,  but  not  greatly  to  be  comr 
mended. 

^  The  Maid  of  Valdamo*^  is  a  simple  and  very  sweet  melody, 
breathing  the  health,  chearfulness,  and  gaiety  of  a  delighted  spirit.' 
The  only  passage  that  displeases  us  is  the  chromatic  modulation  in 
the  third  staff  of  the  second  page.  The  same  air  is  published  singly, 
and  very  pleasing  it  is,  though  as  simple  as  may  be. 

**  O  dinna  weep^*  is  in  a  different  style,  and  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three,  if  things  so.  dissimilar  can  be  compared.  This  mingles  plain- 
tiveness  with  a  sort  of  promise  of  joys  to  come :  the  melody  is  yery 
good,  and  both  parts  sing  well.*  We  do  not  however  think  the  divi- 
sion towards  the  end* in  good  taste;  it  is  too  gaudy  and  stage^like. 
But  from  the  specimens  we  haVe  seen  of  Mr.  Harbis's  talent  in  duet 
writing,  his  genius  appears  to  us  to  lay  that , way ;  and  we  should* 
recommend  to  him  a  sedulods  study  of  the  old  English  and  Italian 
masters,  together  with  ati  examination  of  the  means  the  modefn  Ita- 
lian "writers  of  duets  employ.  Besides  fliose  of  Mozart,  Paer  and 
Rossini  have  produced  some  most  elegant  and  expressive  mbr- 
ceadx. 

By  the  way— it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Italian  music  seldom  seems 
to  go  well  with  English  words.  Is  this  nierely  the  effect  of 'a  prei 
vious  acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  or  is  the  remark  true  in  itself?  » 
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The  Baimjf  Bamj/  Owl,  afavoriie  Glctpr  thr^e  voices,  cofnpased  hjf 
John  JDqiQfp    {ioadan.    ^Inclimaa. 

BrUannfa*s  Bfibufri^  a  GUefor  three  xfoices,  the  Mtuic  Sy  John  Parry* 
London.    Chappel  and  Co* 

W€Fmy  Foll^  ^^Sf^!^  <^  sport,  dee  fbr  three  voices,  by  Sir  J*  Sle^ 
tenson,  Mus.  Dofi*    London*  ^  Power. 

Busjf,  curious,  tlAtstyJly,  an  Anacreontic  Glee  for  four  voices,  by  T, 
Walmisl^.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

pVr  tfysglfldzpflt/srsj,  a  Round  for  Jour  voices,  by  T,  Walmsley.  Lon- 
don.   Chappell  and  Co^ 

As  thpsfi  we  bve  decay,  an  Elegiac  G^e,by  T.  £  Walmisky.  Lon* 
Ap^.    Chappell  and  Co. 

<^  Demand  creates  supplj/'  is  a  maxim  in  commerce)  and  if  we  ap^ 
plj  it  to  the  commerce  of  music,  it  appears  to  be  obvious,  by  the 
paucity  of  English  glees  published^  that  the  decline  of  encoarage* 
ment  extended  to  English  music  is  not  exaggerat^.  For  if  there  be 
any  species  of  composition  in  which  our  natiye  musicians  haye  par* 
ticularly  excelled  it  is  in  the  glee;  yet  of  late  few  haye  appeared^ 
One  indeed  of  acknowledged  excellence)  by  Mb.  William  Kn,i^« 
VETT)  *'  There  is  a  bfoomp^  was  published  by  the  Harmonip  Institu- 
tion,  buV  we  are  sorry  to  understandi  stopped  in  its  full  c^eer  <^ 
reputation  by  the  citfiupi^tBLnc^  of  the  vords  I^iifg  f^  property ,"  as  tha 
phrase  goes.  With  this  exception^  notbipg  of,  pa^icular  distinction 
has  (within  our  l^nowledge)  lately  been  printed.  But  we  ace  uii,wil- 
ling  that  this  sound  and|  wholesome  Epglish  taste  should  decay,  if  anjr 
efforts  of  ours  can  stay  th.9  pro^re^  of  its  depUoe  or  rec^  the  p^tpcon- 
age  that  now  80  decidedly,  yft  km,  is  ^audeciqg  toytJBiX^,  toi^ffj^ 
luusic.  We  have  therefore  9oIjlj^cted  tb^  few  th^  hay/^  mchi^  ua 
into  one  artijclei  with  a  yiew  toplai^e  the sjibje(^ b^five  t^e  pnb}ic  and 
the  profession. 

The  two  first  under  our  review  are  convivial  and,  we  may.  add^ 
dramatical.  We  may  remark  th^j(  ih^.  wpids  qf  theseQond  havelf^en 
s^  in  a  vastly  superior  manner  bjr  Ma.  Waliusl«t,  with  a  donUe 
pano  ^lU^  aoqoBfpaiiijipenty.and  i^  ifti^df  on|;  of  the  ifioat  spijdt44 
compositions  of  its  kind.    But  Mb.  Fabry's  is  specially  appro- 
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priatcd  to  the  fable^  and  even  to  a  particniar  toast,  '<  The  Naoy^** 
where  it  will  probably  be  found  effective* 

Sir  John  Stsv^kson's  is  light, melodioas,  and  dramatic;  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  very  attractive  if  sung  by  those  who  know  how 
io  make  the  most  of  it^  through  the  agency  of  pause,  emphasis,  con- 
trast, and  spirit. 

Ma.  Walmislet*8  are  in  a  different  and  a  far  better  style  of 
writing.  They  are  obviously  the  productions  of  a  mind  tinctured 
with  the  classical  learning  of  music,  for  he  proceeds  in  a  sound  and 
masterly  way  to  the  use  of  his  materials.  <^  Busy^  curiaasy  thirsty 
fiyj^  is  in  four  parts,  and  consists  in  a  conversation  between  the  parts, 
in  which  the  questions  and  answers  arc  given  in  duet  by  them  in  di- 
versified combinations.  *<  ifer  ihe  glad  waterSf*  is  the  bold  opening  of 
LoED  Br  Ron's  Corsair^  set  with  considerable  animation,  and  follow- 
ing at  no  great  distance  the  very  spirited  previous  performance  of 
the  same  hand,  *^  The  Mariners  of  Enghmdj^  which  we  have  before 
alluded  to.  The  last  is  a  tribute  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  H.  Goodbehbrb,  (her  son,)  whose  acquirements,  as  an 
amateur  piano  forte  player,  were  roost  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Q.  was  Mr. 
Walmislet'b  pupil.  The  composition  before  us  is  in  excellent 
taste  both  as  to  the  words  and  music,  which  is  grav^,  sotemn,  and  in 
an  ecclesiasticat  style. 
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Imuto^  a  Sof^f  with  anaccompamnent  for  the  Piano  FortCyolso  for 
Hmny  FiutCy  ViolonceUo^  and  Dovhle  Bassj  (ad  libitum.)  Com- 
posed by  WUUam  Horilejfy  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  London.  GhappeU 
and  Co* 

This  song  has  three  claims  to  separate  place  and  examination— >- 
first,  the  reputation  of  the  author;  secondlj,  its  being  written  for  an 
orchestra;  and  thirdlj,  its  intrinsic  superiority. 

We  should  describe  the  peculiar  distinction  of  such  a  style  as  that 
in  which  Mb,  Horslet  writes  to  be,  that  it  improves  and  gains  upoii 
the  hearer  at  ever/  succeeding  repetition.  Mere  prettinesses  strike 
upon  the  car  at  once,  but  are  neyer  so  strongly  relished  as  at  first. 
Compositions  of  solid  merit  seldom,  on  the  contrary,  arrive  at  their 
pitch  of  pleasing,  till  after  frequent  performance.  The  style  of  the 
song  before  us,  is  in  the  chaste  manner  of  that  middle,  modem  age, 
when  passion  was  mixed  with  sentiment,  rather  than  subjected  to  the 
sudden  impulse  of  sense.  There  is  in  the  whole  manner  something 
allied  to  the  best  songs  of  Jacksok  of  Exeter.  Simplicity  and 
strength,  and  natural  beauty  are  here.  There  is  also  great  tenderness 
,and  deep  feeling.  The  accompaniment  shews  Mb.  Horslbt's 
knowledge  of  efiect,  and  that  purity  of  taste  which  is  the  result  of 
long  study  and  experience.  Its  philosophical  adjustment  to  express 
the  different  degrees  and  agitations  of  passion,  is  also  very  admirable. 
We  cannot  perhaps  admit,  that  "  Laura^^  equals  "  The  Saihr^s 
adieu J^  in  the  intensity  of  its  effects,  or  in  the  extreme  beauty  of 
melody  ;  but  it  has  the  same. delicacy,  the  same  natural  force,  differ* 
ing  as  to  the  latter  quality  something  in  degree,  and  is  not  un- 
worthy even  of  the  author  of"  Gentle  Lyre^^  and  "  The  TempesC^ — 
a  praise  which  b  far  too  high  to  be  lightly  bestowed,  and  which 
nothing  but  merit  could  win  from  any  one  who  sets  any  value 
upon  the  estimation  in  which  his  judgment  may  be  held  by  the 
public. 
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New  Indtatians  of  eminent  Composers^  m  Fourteen  Variations  for  the 
Piano  Forte  on  a  favourite  Air  of  RossittVs;  composed  by  J.  La* 
touTy  Piamste  to  his  Majesty.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

It  has  often  been  a  favourite  exercise  with  yonn|^  authors  desiring 
thoroughly  to  apprehend  the  characteristics  of  style,  to  write  in  the 
manner  of  the  person  whose  beauties  they  wish  to  understand  and 
to  appropriate.  The  same  expedient  has  been  employed  to  ridicule 
the  failings  or  reduce  the  estimation  of  greatness,  and  parody  in 
our  own  days  has  had  its  professors,  from  Mr.  Hone  to  Mr.  Can* 
VI NG.  A  few  years  ago  the  opening  of  Drnry-lane  Theatre  afforded 
two  gentlemen  an  opportunity  (and  they  used  it  to  good  purpose)  to 
bring  the  peculiarities  of  the  poets  ot  the  day  under  the  general 
observation.  All  of  these  have  partaken  moreor  less  of  satire  and 
of  ridicule  in  their  structure ;  but  none  have  escaped  the  allurement 
which  is  at  once  the  praise  and,  the  curse  of  mimicry.  If  Mr.  La« 
TOUR  has  not  absolutely  introduced,  yet  he  has  carried  musical 
imitation  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  writer ; — he  alone  baa 
digested  it  into  a  complete  whole,  into  a  scientific  and  practical  lee* 
ture  on  the  style  of  living  composersi  players,  and  singers,  in  his  first 
work  (Imitations  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Composers )y  and  in  this 
which  continues  and  completes  the  series  up  to  the  present  hour.  Aft 
the  outset,  however,  we  must  do  Mr.  Latour  the  justice  to  say,  he 
has  executed  a  very  difficult  task  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  nn 
the  happiest  possible  temper ;  for  although  the  character  of  every 
professor  who  becomes  in  turn  the  model,  is  well  and  even  forcibly 
^ade  out,  we  cannot  discover  the  faintest  trace  ot  a  disposition  to 
bring  defect  to  sudden  light*  Veluti  in  speculum  indeed  may  each 
of  those  gentlemen  say  as  he  regards  the  reflection  of  himself  but  he 
will)  unless  he  feels  (what  many  of  us  quill-men  however  do  feel)  a 
keen  sense  and  keener  irritability,  which  make  us  cry  out  at  the 
suspension  of  the  slightest  particle  of  dust  that  dances  in  the  sun-beam 
over  our  morbid  limbs — unless  he  be  of  this  unfortunate  tempera- 
ment, he  will  view  his  shadow  as  he  passes  like  the  reduced  and 
improved  image  in  a  convex  mirror.  We  are  therefore  tempted 
to  wish  Mr.  Latour  had  chosen  to  call  his  work  ^^  Illustrations," 
rather  than  ^Mmitations;'*  for  we  think  it  would  have  been  the 
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joster  title,  so  kindly  and  so  jndicioaslj  has  he  eflFected  his  purpose. 
He  has  completely  escaped  that  mortal  malady  to  which  the  imitator 
is  teposed-^fbr  he  bas  neither  given  encouragement  nor  ifaeahi  to 
those  i?ho  langh 

«  While  suffering  nature  grie^fcs.** 

Ml.  Latour  begins  by  a  short  introduction!  which  announces 
the  theme,  but  the  composer  seems  too  eager  to  get  to  hik  main  pur- 
pose, to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  his  work.  This  theme  beats  a  casual 
resemblance  to  the  well-knowii  and  beautiful  ^^Sul  A/argine,**  and 
may  indeed  almost  be  called  a  variation  upon  it.  He  places  Ma. 
KiALLlft ARK  in  the  front  of  his  picture,  and  the  likeness  is  complete. 
YAr.  I.  Prefixed,  we  suspect,  is  also  a  trait  of  genuine  humour,  al- 
though it  seems  to  indicate  no  more  than  the  first  number  of  tbe 
sudcefisioil. 

Tbo  second  Is  Mk»  BociasA,  whdse  mdnner  is  well  struck  oft 
^^Atttgtd  con  fiioco**  and  am  Ousto  are  not  amongst  the  least  points 
of  similittide.  Mit.  Latour  has  here  contented  himself  with  a  ge- 
Hefalisattoa,  and  in  troth  it  1^  sufficiently  like  the  executive  partd  of 
Mn*  Bochsa's  writings,  particularly  his  cadences. 

Mr4  Cipriani  Pottrr  is  obviously  modelled  upon  bis  sonata, 
(Op*  I)  published  last  year.  Ma.  G.  Pott  b a  is  a  rising  musician 
Of  merit,  aiid  while  Mr.  Latour  has  paid  faini  a  cohipliment' by 
considering  his  growing  fame  suffcient  to  entitle  him  to  tt  place 
among  the  more  reteran  champions  of  science,  we  can  trace  peculiar 
marks  of  the  excellent  dbposition  in  which  the  imitations  are  written. 

Ma.  Rawliugs's  i^in  is  a  specific  imitation,  drawn  from  his 
No.  10  of  the  National  Airs,  and  his  <^  Rdowr  de  la  ehasse.** 

The  sketch  of  Mr.  Kalrbrewitbr  is  perhaps  the  least  rfvid  of 
any,  because  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  picture  the  fulness 
and  the  fancy,  the  overflowing  of  execution  in  his  sonatas.  This 
appears  to  be  ainded  at  hn  Jlotnn  Adaitj  as  well  as  at  his  general 
ftyle.  The  difficnity  is  certiiinly  tot  diminished  by  the  evident  de- 
termination not  to  draw  a  caricature,  nor  indeed  to  ej^aggeM^  a 
single  line. 

As  an  artist  sometimes  chooses  to  paint  himself,  so  has  Mr. 
Latour  taken  his  own  likeness.  His  former  picture  v^as  certainly 
drawn  with  the  good  humoured  frankness  that  characterises  the  work, 
and  probably  the  man.^  BrUkaUe  was  the  word,  and  the  composer 
was  less  indulgent  to  his  own  foible  than  to  (hose  of  his  brethierii 
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tie  then  chdse  (vefj  wisely)  to  represent  the  Court  Musician  in  his 
garb  of  state — his  '^  vaulting  ambition."  This  was  shrewdly  and 
candidly  to  do  what  every  combatant  (and  every  parodist)  should  doy 
first  to  search  where  his  own  defences  are  assailable.  The  second 
imitation  of  himself  is  in  a  more  aflecting  habit,  and  one  which  he 
better  deserves  to  wear,  for  we  certainly  have  considered  that  easei 
grace,  and  flow,  were  the  truest  characteristics  of  Ma.  Latouu^s 
general  manner,  and  in  these  he  now  appears. 

Mr.  Dizi  is  taken  at  large  we  presume,  for  we  cannot  trace  the 
imitation  up  to  any  particular  source,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
he  will  not  disown  the  resemblance,  neither  will  Mr.  Burrowbs 
have  any  need  to  complain,  Mr.  Latour  having  apparently  sought 
out  one  of  his  most  original  variations  iti  his  Caledonian  Airs  (Old 
Robin  Gray)  for  a  model.  The  position  too  is  well  chosen  between 
the  multitudinous  noies  of  Mr.  Dizi  and  the  volubility  of  Mr* 
Meves's  passages  of  execution.  The  latter  composer  certainly  pre« 
aented  an  embarrassing  choice,  for  his  love  of  melody  and  graceful* 
ness  would  lay  (in  our  minds)  a  claim  to  precedence.  Mr.  LatoITb  . 
has  however  chosen  otherwise,  and  given  him  in  his  volatilization. 

The  tenth  variation  is  a  copy  after  Mr.  Nbatb,  in  his  Grand 
Sonata,  Op.  9.    This  is  strictly  close. 

Upon  the  next  in  succcssioui  Mr«  Moschblbs,  Mr.  Latoue 
comes  very  quickly,  exhibiting. not  only  a  general  notion  of  Mr. 
M.'s  peculiar  ability,  but  also  of  his  own  sharpness  of  apprehension. 
At  the  Philharmoniq  (Concert, 'where  Mr.  M.  first  played  in.  this 
conntry,  at  the  end  of  his  concerto,  instead  of  the  rondo,  he  intro* 
doced  an  air  with  variations,  which  bears  a  near  similitude  to  ^*  The 
Fatt  of  Paris.*^  The  structui^  of  one  of  the  variations  was  con- 
trived so  as  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  skill  of  the  player,  in  the  execu« 
tion  of  triplets.  This  is  the  part  which  Mr.  Latour  has  selected, 
bat  Mr*  Mobohelbs's  were  double  notes* 

The  twelfth  is  Mr.  Sor^  whose  instramental  compositions  do  not, 
liowever,  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  musician's  happiest  quali« 
lies.  We  have  often  intended  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Soft*s  feeling, 
taste,  and  indeed  general  tdent  in  the  construction  of  his  elegant 
•rieitesy  and  it  has  too  long  escaped  us.  But  we  here  taken  occasion 
to  recommend  them  as  works  of  much  meri^  and  we  shall  probably 
bereafler  treat  them  more  at  hirge* 
The^hirteenth  is  one  of  the  best»  If  not  the  very  best,  in  the  coUee- 
tdh.  ni.  wo.  xf .  .  S  c 
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tion,  and  is  so  truly  in  the  manner  of  Ma.  RixS|  tbatf  as  tke 
countryman  said  of  Gaerick,  in  Hamlet,  ^Uhe  gentleman  was  there 
himHlfy 

The  last,  of  Ma.  Griffin,  is  clearly  from  the  rondo  at  the  end  of 
his  first  concerto,  and  is  amazingly  like. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  Mr.  Latour's  little  book.  They  are 
io  us  extremely  amusing,  and  being  calculated,  as  all  things,  of  the 
kind  are,  whether  in  literature,  in  design,  or  in  music,  to  draw  the 
mind  towards  and  to  impress  upon  it  more  strongly  tlie  grand  and 
leading  marks  of  individual  manner,  we  can  but  consider  them  as 
likely  to  be  useful  assistances  in  forming  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
style  of  the  most  fashionable  and  approved  writers.  When  we  first 
,  looked  at  the  imitations,  we  confess  we  had  anticipated  a  more  mirth- 
ful article.  Tb^  Injected  Addtesses  of  merry  memory  rushed  upon 
recoUeetion — 

<<  God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York," 
Was  perhaps  parallelled  in  prospect  with  the  Pianiste  to  Royalty— 
'  M  Takes  out  the  doll  and,  O !  my  stan, 
^*  He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars^ 
'^  And  melts  ofiT  half  her  nose  !*' 
With  Var.  1— 

^^  WJiat  stately  vision  marks  my  waking  sense,*' 
With  allegro  confuoco — 

^*  Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
"  From  Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly  snored," 
With  a  certain  amdanJte — 

<<  Balmy  zephyrs  lightly  flitting," 
With  Ccn  delicaietxaf  Con  gustoy  &c.  &c. 
'   Nay,  we  had  even  brought 

^<  Whitford  and  Mitford  ply  your  pumps, 
^'  You  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps,'* 
And  an  Allegro  A^tato  together;  and  in  short  there  were  images 
^'  plenty  as  blackberries." 

We  thought  to  illustrate  living  poets  and  mnticians  by  each  other, 
and  to  shew  perhaps  some  coincidences  which  the  music'roay  have 
with  the  literature  of  the  times.  There  may  be  more  analogy  between 
them  than  is  at  first  suspected.  Each  of  these  classes  may  be  and 
we  doubt  not  is  indebted  to  the  other. 
Bat  we  fairly  confers  Mr.  Latoujl's  discretion  soberad  us,  and  the 
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endoavour  to  folbw  his  mdmirable  tenper  modtfrated  our  disposi- 
tion to  mirth.  Our  readers  ipight  perhaps  have  enjojed  an  innocent 
Jaugh,  as  far  as  they  vere  concerned,  bat  they  will  not  be  the  less 
benefited,  if  they  participate  the  lesson  we  are  thankful  for  having  re^ 
ceivedi  to  check  the  propensity  so  common  to  human  nature  toward^ 
that  species  of  amusement  which  may  inflict  (though  unintentionally) 
a  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  desert,  which  he  wlio  strifces  can  neither 
faeal  nor  assuage.  And  this  we  t  hink  is  the  peculiar  praise  due  to  Mr« 
Latour  for  his  treatment  of  this  difficult  undertaking.  He  has 
written  nothing  to  give  pain.  He  has  on  the  contrary  obviously  and 
sedulously  avoided  prominent  errors,  when  prominent  errors  were 
sufficiently  visible  to  have  justified  his  making  them  a  part  of  his 
outline.  But  he  has  abstained  from  this  and  every  other. species  of 
attack.    We  admire  and  comnxand  his  happy  tismper^ 


O  fijj  to  ike  Woods  ;  a  favourite  Song^  composed  by  Haydn  CorrL 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
The  Botmy  Owl;  the  Music  composed  by  George  Dance,     London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
Amynia;  a  Pa^oral  Seng;  the  Music  composed  by  George  Dance* 

London.    Chappell  and  Co.. 
Ode  on  Solitude;  set  to  Music  by  Pio  Louis  CtanchetHni,    London. 

(For  the  Author.)    Phillips  and  Co. 
Through  the  Forest  have  I  gone;  a  Canzonet  ^  composed  by  Mrs.  John 

Byng  Gattie.    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
With  Lorce*fraught  Eyes;  the  Music  by  J.  C,  Clifton.    London. 

Clementi  and  Co. 


These  songs  differ  less  in  merit  than  in  sentiment — ^for  here  is 
choice  for  all  comers  and  all  complexions.  There  is  however  a 
gradation,  and  we  adopt  succession  as  the  easiest  means  of  determinr 
iAg  (Tisually  at  least)  our  notion  of  their  several  degrees,  f 

Sc  2 
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The  flnt  bai  nielod j,  but  not  of  nn  tlerated  casL  Ibr  its  recom* 
meiidation,  yet  it  b  an  agreable  ballad. 

Mr.  Dance's  Bonnj  Owl  is  in  a  good  conyiyial  style,  with  a 
chorus.  It  is  for  a  bass  voice,  and  its  manner  smacks  something  of 
the  antique.    Amynta  is  also  a  chaste  and  simple  strain. 

Pope's  Ode  on  Solitude,  or  rather  on  Rural  Retirement,  is  the 
translation  of  Horace's  ^'  Beatus  tile  qui  procul  negotiis*^ — a  singular 
subject  for  a  song.  But  Mr.  Cianchettini  shews  a  strong^  a 
healthy,  and  a  classical  taste,  in  his  treatment  of  it.  He  opens  his 
pic*ce  with  a  calm  and  tempered  melody,  sustained  and  plcasing.r-*- 
He  soon  animates  his  measure  into  a  livelier  degree  when  he  comes 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  recreations  of  the  contemplative  philoso- 
pher  of  nature ;  and  though  the  words  are  rugged  (unconcernedly  is 
one  of  them)  and  in  some  instances  prosaic,  there  is  a  sweet  and 
placid  sentiment  that  attaches  the  mind  and  the  ear  throughout.  At 
the  close,  where  the  poetry  becomes  somewhat  pathetic,  he  again 
returns  to  a  slower  movement,  whicli  gracefully  and  feelingly  con- 
cludes the  ode.  We  suspect  this  song  ifiU  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance, and  we  liked  it  too  at  first. 

Mrs.  Gattib's  canzonet  is  light  and  fanciful;  it  has  sprightliness 
without  vulgarity,  and  melody  without  descending  to  common  place. 

Mr.  Clinton's  is  a  sentimental  baUad,  of  pure  expression,  very 
simple,  and,  at  we  cfteem  it,  very  sweet. 
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A  Orand  StMMto,  eompoted  by  Charki  NcaU.    (Opera  %)    Chap- 

pdU  and  Co« 
A  JUiUUay  Airy  vdUH  IntrodmUm  and  Codoj  composed  by  Charles 

Neater    Chappell  and  Co. 

There  have  been  few  great  players  who  have  not  been  also  com- 
posers, and  those  of  the  present  day  are  generally  voluminous  com- 
posers* Mr.  CiiEMENTi,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Kalkbrennbr, 
and  Mr.  Ries,  and  indeed  most  instrumentalists  are  living  instances. 
To  be  a  finished  player  nnd  a  writer  we  see  constantly  happens,  but 
it  ap|)ears  to  us  to  be  no  more  a  necessary  consequence,  than  that  a 
great  actor  should  be  a  tragic  poet.  For  the  actor  becomes  as  con- 
versant with  fine  passages  of  fine  poetry,  as  the  instrumentalist  is 
with  imaginative  and  expressive  musical  phrases.  The  one  is  as 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  stage  effects,  as  the  other  is  in  the  con- 
•iraction  of  harmonies,  the  disposition  of  parts,  and  the  genius  of  his 
instrument.  Yet  though  acquaintance  with  consummate  works  of 
art  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  accomplishments  of  an  author,  yet 
we  think  it  by  no  means  follows  in  music  any  more  than  in  dramatic 
composition,  that  a  man  must  write  well  because  he  executes  admira- 
bly. We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Nbatb*8  Opera  2,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  done  invitd  Minercd. 
The  length  of  years  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his  first 
work  either  proves  (which  we  suspect  to  be  the  case)  that  he  is  not 
goaded  to  production  by  an  overflowing  imagination,  or  (which  we 
think  cannot  be  the  case)  that  he  ponders  long  and  polishes  elabo* 
rately*  We  estimate  Mr.  Nbate^s  talents  as  a  performer,  as  an 
instmctori  and  as  a  man  of  taste  very  high,  and  since  we  find  his 
second  composition  does  not  accord  with  our  own  and  with  the' gene- 
ral opinion  of  his  ability  in  other  departments  of  his  art,  we  must 
accept  the  supposition,  that  he  has  written  rather  in  compliance  wi(h 
custom,  than  from  any  decided  aptitude  or  inclination  for  composi- 
tion! until  this  opinion  be  overturned  by  a  new  and  happier  effort  of 
his  genius.  We  shall  analyse  a  portion  of  the  grand  sonata  to  shew 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  we  have  formed* 

The  subject  of  the  first  movement  is  in  D  minor  and  is  not  ill  chosen, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  4th  bar  the  author  is  out  of  breath,  and  carries 
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on  tii«  subject  a  lecond  timci  only  by  the  introdaotion  of  pasatfes 
of  a  different  character.  He  then  modalatet  into  £  minor,  G  major, 
and  C  major,  by  which  be  is  led  to  the  dominant  of  A  minor ; 
-whereon  he  constructs  a  passage  in  4  bars,  connected  with  the  original 
theme  merely  by  the  accompaniment.  Then  be  repeats  it  per  dimi- 
nutionem.  Six  bars  of  remplissage  still  on  the  dominant,  lead  to 
.the  tonic,  when  he  takes  a  melody  of  S  bars  (seemingly  Russian) 
which  he  repeats.  He  now  gives  it  twice  to  the  bass,  and  after  a 
couple  of  closes  in  the  dominant  enters  into  C  major,  where  he  again, 
brings  in  the  melody  above  alluded  to,  which  he  carries  on  with 
incidental  modulation  to  a  full  close  in  A  minor.  Here  we  have  a 
brilliant  passage  which  bears  an  indistipct  allusion  to  the  above  melody 
per  diminiUionemj  and  after  abundance  pf  repetitions  in  the  same 
key,  we  meet  with  it  again  in  one  bar  in  F  major-— when  on  a  sudden 
he  attacks  another  melody  in  3  bars,  and  then  once  more  the  solitary 
bar  which  b  introduced  again  in  G  minor.  After  this,  rambling  ifi 
Tarious  keys  With  indifferent  success,  he  gradually  falls  and  reposes 
on  the  dominant  of  D  minor,  on  which  with  the  7th  and  9th  he 
constructs  an  abrupt  codetta,  which  concludes  the  first  part* 

The  second  commences  by  repealing  tiie  codetta  on  the  dominant 
of  G  minor,  iu  which  key  he  resumes  his  original  subject  modulating 
into  Bb ,  which  subsides  in  a  formal  cadence.  Hiere  he  introduces  a  new 
subject  by  the  three  start  notes  of  the  original  theme,  incorporating 
the  4lh  crotchets  at  the  bottom  of  page  1,  which  he  repeats  in  several 
keys  with  a  moving  but  unnecessary  bass.  Then,  with  a  feint,  he 
finds  himself  suddenly  in  F|  minor,  where  he  again  recalls  the  subject, 
treated  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  2d  part.  He  now  runs  through 
numerous  keys  until  he  comes  to  the  dominant  of  D  niiiior,  on  wiiich 
he  disports  during  12  bars;  after  which  the  subject  appears  again 
with  all  its  appendages  for  12  bars,  copied  from  the  beginning  of 
^  the  movement.  He  continues  to  spin  with  the  same  materials,  until 
he  arrives  at  the  passage  which  he  had  in  the  first  part,  beginning  at 
bar  19,  page  1,  but  in  the  key  of  D  minor  which  he  carries  on  from 
S7  bars,  leaving  out  two  superfluous  bars  in  one  place,  and  introducing 
two  that  are  unnecessary  in  another.  After  this  we  have  an  unlucky 
passage,  in  bars  5,  6,  and  7,  page  11,  where  we  meet  with  hidden 
octaves  between  the  treble  and  middle  part  4  times  repeated.  We 
perceive  likewise  consecutive  fifths  in  bars  13  and  14  of  the  same  page, 
between  the  lower  £  of  the  treble  rising  to  Ff,  whilst  the  bass  rises 
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fron  A  io  B«  In  page  IS,  ban  9  and  S,  wc  bare  a  repetition  of 
hidden  octaves  as  before^— tben  comes  the  melody  in  3  lian  mentioned 
in  the  1st  part,  if  hicb  is  repeated  an  octave  higher ;  the  last  bar  of 
which  is  given  S  times  more  in  ascending.  We  have  now  a  striking 
passage  in  the  bass,  totally  different  from  any  preceding  one,  which 
brings  the  first  movement  to  a  conclusion* 

The  sonata  has  two  other  movements,  an  andantino,  and  an  alle- 
gro, but  they  contain  nothing  to  lead  us  to  continue  our  examina^ 
tion. 

The  military  air  we  are  afraid  will  be  thought  to  partake  of  the 
radical  defect  of  the  sonata — a  want  of  fancy.  The  introduction  is 
formed  upon  the  subject,  which  is  in  a  bold  style,  but  approaching  to 
vulgarity,  particularly  in  the  eleventh  bar/  The  opening  is  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  part.  The  variations  are  in  the  same  spirited 
manner,  and  hold  a  middle  station  between  originality  and  common 
place.  The  theme  is  very  distinctly  continued  throughout,  and  had 
it  been  more  pleasing  in  itself,  would  have  lent  a  beauty  to  the  seve* 
ral  paraphrases,  but  there  is  little  of  art  displayed  in  their  construe* 
tion*  The  interest  of  the  entire  piece  is  thus  reduced  by  the  theme. 
Variations  7, 8,  and  9,  though  probably  placed  in  their  succession 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  stand  judiciously. 
Numbers  8  and  10  have  scarcely  more  than  the  difference  of  keys  to 
distinguish  them*  The  treble  of  number  6  is  also  worked  into  th^ 
treble  of  number  10  in  the  second  part.  This  repetition  we  are  ap- 
prehensive will  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  art,  but  as  the  poverty  of 
imagination. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  we  wish  to  find  the  public  judgment 
in  opposition  to  that,  which  having  formed,  it  is  our  duty  \j^  publish. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions,  for  wc  know  not  wherct  to  look  for  a 
professor  of  sounder  ability  in  various  departments  of  his  art  than 
Mb.  Nbats.  Our  dispraise  is  therefore  extorted  from  us  by  the 
impartiality  which  we  profess,  and  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decline  the  notice  of  the  works  of  a  man  so  eminent  as  himself. 
Censure,  indeed^  never  comes  willingly  from  us. 
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A  Series  of  Caledonian  Airtf  amuiged  in  Duehf  for  imo  Perjbrmen 
on  the  Piano  Forte;  bjf  J*  /*•  Bwrrowes.  Nos.  1  and  3.  Lojidoo. 
Goulding,  D^AImaine,  Potter  and  Co. 

.  It  will  be  fresh  in  reccllection,  because  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  publication  has  been  extensively  enquired  for,  that  Mr.  Bur* 
ROWES  has  lately  engaged  in  the  composition  of  Variations  upon 
the  principal  Scotch  songs,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of 
"  Caledonian  Airs.**  We  have  already  noticed  a  part  of  the  series, 
.  and  shall  probably  hereafter  review  the  rest.  Instigated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  work,  the  same  prolific  writer  has  now  entered  upon  a 
similar  task  in  the  form  of  Duets.  It  is  however  important  to  be 
known,  that  these  are  not  counterparts  of  the  Airs,  merely  adapted 
for  two  performers,  but  though  in  one  or  two  slight  portions  resem* 
bling  the  first  production,  are  original  compositions. 

It  is  from  the  nature  of  the  airs,  and  the  fancy  and  brilliancy  of 
the  variations,  that  these  duets  will  derive  their  reputation,  Thibet 
than  from  any  novelty  of  structure.  They  are  not  difficult,  though 
from  their  rapidity  .and  sprightlmess  they  are  full  of  effect,  and  pos- 
sess considerable  attraction.  Variations  upon  known  airs,  in  the 
form  of  duets,  are  not  common — those  of  the  present  day  being 
chiefly  mere  arrangements.  These,  like  the  majority  of  Mr.  Bctr* 
BowEs's  lessons,  are  intended  to  be  and  they  are  popular  and 
pleasing. 
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JUNEy  1881. 

JL  HE  execution  of  one  and  the  same  task,  year  by  year,  to Vhich 
there  can  be  but  few  and  not  very  considerable  accessionls  of  novelty , 
may  naturally  alarm  the  writer  of  such  an  article  as  we  now  com- 
mence, when  he  first  addresses  himself  to  his  labour^  with  some  fear 
of  wearying  his  reader.  We  are  not  without  this  apprehension,  fqr 
the  great  materials  of  our  subject  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unvary- 
ing. So  too  are  the  grand  characteristics.  Season  after  season  th^ 
same  Theatres  and  the  same  Concert  Rooms  are  opened,  and  nearly 
the  same  compositions  are  repeated  by  nearly  the  same  psrformers. 
With  the  hope  of  conciliating  an  indulgence  that  should  seem  to  be 
indispensable,  we  begin  by  drawing  attention  to  these  facts,  for  they 
will  stand  for  an  apology  in  many  cases,  when  to  some  we  may  seem 
to  have  omitted  objects  of  suflScient  greatness  and  celebrity  to  form 
a  part  of  such  an  enumeration,  whilst  in  others,  this  want  and  desire  of 
novelty  may  excuse  the  introduction  of  topics  which  might  not  ap- 
pear to  deserve  so  well  a  separate  notice. 

We  have  already  related  in  our  last  Number,  the  change  in  the 
management  of  the  King^s  Theatre.  Hitherto  it  has  been  highly 
successful  in  conciliating  public  favour.  Not  quite  so  much  so,  we 
think,  in  deserving  it.  Novelty  has  been  sought  but  excellence  has  not 
been  found,  whether  it  happens  from  a  dearth  of  talent  or  from  any 
other  cause.  We  suspect  however  an  invisible  influence,  for  sure 
we  are  that  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Ayrtoit  could  never  have  spon- 
taneously engaged  some  of  the  performers,  and  we  venture  to  his 
rescue  from  such  a  portion  of  the  public  censure  as  may  have  fallen 
upon  the  management  on  this  account.  There  are  some  Kings  who 
have  **  Viceroys  over  them,"  and  in  so  serious  and  responsible  ari 
adventure  as  that  of  regenerating  the  Opera  House,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  power  may  have  been  lent  to  one.  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, impulsive  enough  as  to  its  own  province,  but  counteracting  in 
VOL.  III.  HO.  IX.  S  D  r^         ^ 
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some  measure  the  operations  of  others.  IT  so,  it  is  to  be  lamented. 
Experience  will  teach  all  parties  that  such  an  establishment  can  be 
supported  at  its  just  and  necessary  elevation,  by  employing  the  first 
talenlj  and  by  delegating  authority  to  the  skilfull  alone.  Any  arrange- 
ment short  of  this  comprehensive  principle  will  only  erect  counter- 
vailing forces,  and  impede  the  very  action  it  is  meant  to  promote. 
Mn.  Ayrton  has  too  fully  proved  his  competency,  to  allow  the 
error  to  rest  upon  his  mature  judgment. 

The  performers  engaged  are,  first,  Signora  Camporesb.  This 
lady's  rank  in  science  is  well  known*  She  has  a  pure,  genuine,  fine' 
Italian  style,  and  her  voice  has,  it  is  thought,  attained  more  volume 
than  when  she  quitted  this  country.  Its  tone  however  wants,  to  our 
ears,  that  delicacy  and  richness  which  are  essential  to  expression.  It 
is  also  deficient  in  compass,  which  frequently  drives  this  great  singer 
to  the  substitution  of  one  passage  for  another,  and  occasions  her  to 
produce  her  highest  notes  with  difficulty  and  some  slight  imperfec- 
tion.  But  her  acting  in  characters  of  feeling  is  natural  and  striking^ 
and  the  changeful  variation  of  her  countenance  more  exquisitely  ex- 
pressive than  can  be  imagined.  Madame  Campobese  has  exhibited 
this  power  with  singular  effect  in  Nineita^  the  principal  character  in 
Le  Gcuza  Ladroy  this  season,  where  the  situations,  more  interesting 
than  the  music,  have  called  into  full  exertion,  her  abilities  as  an 
actress.  Upon  the  whole^  there  is  a  chastity  of  manner  and  a  native 
dignity,  which  stamps  upon  the  actress  and  the  singer,  the  superior 
manners  of  the  well  bred  woman^  and  perhaps  no  Prima  Donna  has 
conciliated  more  respectful  esteem  than  Madame  Campobese. 

The  next  lady  that  appeared  was  Signqra  Marinoni,  who  came 
out  in  the  part  of  Tancrediy  in  Rossini's  opera  of  that  name*    She 
has  a  powerful  contralto  voice,  but  it  is  ill  formed,  and  her  intona- 
tion is  particularly  defective.    Hei  manner  is  exuberantly  florid,  and 
her  whole  style,  indeed,  worse  than  that  of  any  female  we  ever  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  upon  the  boards  of  the  Opera  House  in  any  cha- 
racter of  importance.     In  addition  to  her  want  of  vocal  recommen- 
dations, &he  is  rather  lame,  and  to  account  for  such  a  gait  in  a  war*, 
rior,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  former  wound — a  circumstance 
natural  enough,  but  seldom  enumerated  among  the  requisites  which 
the  dramatic  beau  ideal  of  heroism  presents.    It  is  from  tho  eleva- 
tion of  such  a  singer  as  Marinoni  to  place  and  precedence^  (parti- 
cularly while  Mrss  Corri  remains  without  an  engagement)  that 
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we  imagine  an  influence,  of  which  the  pnblic  has  a  riglit  to  complain 

— for  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  Atbton's  taste  should  volun- 

tariij  select  such  a  substitute  for  Belloohi. 

Madame  Albert,  the  principal  singer  at  the  great  Opera  of 
Paris,  appeared  for  a  few  nights.  The  French  csteeem  (Ira  i»atic 
excellence  before  vocal  acquirement,  and  hence  it  happens  thai  (he 
graces  of  science  are  sacrificed  to  stage  effect.  So  subordinate  a  ^t  ue 
of  arl  must  necessarily  lead  to  inferiority,  and  the  singers  of  France 
are  unquestionably  so  far  below  those  of  Italy,  as  scarcely  to  admit 
a  comparison.  Madame  Albert  is  a  first  woman  for  the  Opera, 
after  the  taste  of  her  nation;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  a  fine  actress 
but  a  moderate  singer. 

'  The  two  singers  last  named  are,  however,  rather  to  he  deemed  as 
temporary  accessions,  than  as  permanent  additions  to  the  operatic 
corps.  The  real  strength  of  the  company  has  been  augmented  by 
theengagement  of  Madame  Ronzi  pi  Begni,  the  wife  of  M.  De 
Begni,  ayoung  man,  but  an  excellent  sin^^er  and  actor.  Madame 
RoNZi's  voice  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  distinguished  by  any  eminent 
properties.  It  is  superior  neither  in  quality,  volume,  nor  compass; 
indeed  its  tone  appears  thin  and  its  power  feeble,  in  the  vast  sp^cc  of 
the  King's  Theatre;  the  upper  notes  particularly  display  a  want  of 
uniform  principle  in  practice.  Her  style  rises  scarcely  above  the 
same  mediocrity,  and  her  ornaments,  though  very  neatly  executed,  are 
deficient  in  the  creative  fancy,  wliich  is  now  more  than  ever  required 
to  a&ct  the  hearer,  already  palled  to  satiety  by  neVer  ceasing  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  florid  phrases.  Her  person  is  em  bon  pointy  and  she 
is  a  lively  and  attractive  actress.  We  may  gather  from  her  selection 
of  KossiNi's  <^  //  Turco  in  Ilalia^^^  for  her  debut,  that  she  considers 
execution  to  be  her  forte  as  a  singer,  and  the  vivacity  of  intrigue,  to 
afford  the  .happiest  display  of  her  pollers  in  the  dramatic  departmtot 
of  her  profession. 

SiGNOR  CuRioMi  occupies  the  situation  of  first  tenor.  His 
voice  is  well  formed,  rich,  and  sweet,  but  limited  incomptiss.  He 
uses  two  or  three  notes  of  talsette  with  effect.  His  style  is  Italian*—, 
flowery,  but  not  overloaded  with  graces,  and  he  reminds  us  of  Vio  a- 
M  ONI,  except  thathe  possesses  more  power.  His  person  is  good^  and 
his  features  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  some  of  the  busts 
and  engravings  of  Shakspbare,  and'  his  manners  on  the  stage  are 
easy  and  gentleoiakily,  rather  than  energetic.    As  a  whole^  he  is  iijelow 
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GabciAi  hut  abore  any  other  tenor  who  has  appeared  at  the  opera 
since  Crivblli. 

SiGNOR  Paolo  de  Yillb  isabass^who  takes  the  serious  charae# 
(ers.  His  Toice  is  harsh  and  ill  formed,  coming  from  a  round  mouth, 
and  his  intonation  is  often  very  imperfect*  He  can  indeed  execute 
even  the  impracticable  basses  of  Rossini,  but  seldom  with  any  other 
effect  than  merely  demonstrating  that  be  does  pass  throu^  the  noleii 
which  probably  is  the  consequence  of  his  rough  and  toneless  organ* 

M.  De  Begki  is  a  buffo  caricato*  His  voice  is  fine  and  powerful^ 
resembling  in  tone  (though  not  in  fullness)  the  prodigious  bass  of 
Angbisani,  and  his  manner  is  chaste  and  excellent.  He  appears  to 
be  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  can  hardly  fail,  if  he  pursnes  a 
steady  course  of  study,  to  arrive  at  great  eminence,  both  as  a  singer 
and  a  comedian. 

Such  are  the  newly  engaged  performers,  who,  with  Signobas. 
Mori  and  Gattie,  Signobs  Ambbogetti,  AngbisahIjPlacoi, 
&c.  &c.  constitute  the  operatic  corps. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  allow  ability  and  vigour  to  the  direc- 
tion, with  some  reservation  perhaps  on  the  score  of  an  interior 
cabinet,  which  must,  we  apprehend,  as  we  have  before  said,  be  in- 
cluded in  our  examination,  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  such  a 
singer  as  Mabivoku    But  upon  the  whdie  the  opera  presents  (if 
we  ought  to  take  the  present  season  as  a^air  criterion)  a  demonstra* 
tion  of  declining  art.    We  no  more  perceive  the  grandeur  of  the 
janctioa  of  music  and  poetry.    The  new  compositions  have  no 
claims,  except  on  the  score  of  novelty,  to  dbplace  the  works  of  their 
imQiediate  predecessors.    Indeed  Rossini  is  all  in  all,  and  one 
opera  irom  his  pen  is  almost  enough  to  shew,  if  not  exhaust  the 
vivacity  and  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  nature  of  his  invention— 
viz.  the  substitution  of  what  we  must  call  ornamental  expression,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  lively  pieces  of  melody  and  noisy  combiaa-^ 
tions  of  instrumental  efiBscts,  for  the  juster  though  older  elements  of 
musical  power.    We  are  afraid  also,  a  fact  must  be  appended  as  a 
corollary,  that  as  composition  descends,  execution  follows.    We 
must  take  it  for  granted,  and  indeed  we  believe,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  real  excellence,  even  in  the  exuberance  of  the  fbieigfs 
market,  is  found  to  be  extremely  short.    There  aire  no  very  extra-^ 
ordinary  singen  in  any  of  the  Theatres  of  the  Continent;  fo^  Ike 
loaUy  gnat  style  of  singing  has  almost  ceased  to  eoust.    Ytt  tht 
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jjrenius  of  Madams  Campoawb  would  we  thiak  bbTO  directed  bar 
to  prefer  the  legitimate  to  the  spur^ious  attributeBi  of  expression,  to 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  a  measure  compels  her  to  resort. 
Had  her  voice  been  finer^  we  have  lately  heard  no  singer  who 
would  haTO  so  nearly  touched  the  loftier  passions  and  the  tender 
affections.  But  the  age  of  expression  is  gone  !*-and  (hat  of  tinsel 
execution  has  followed  that  time  when  the  heart,  not  the  ear,  was  the 
touchstone— when  sentiment  stood  superior  to  surprize — when  power, 
beauty,  and  delicacy,  administered  to  pleasures  as  intense,  but  not  so 
light  nor  so  Toloptuousas  those  of  the  present  hour.  >  It  is  gone!  it 
is  gone  I  and  we  shall  not  again  listen  to  genuine  expression ,  addressed 
to  the  excitement  of  high  and  pure  emotions,  till  a  composer,  who 
cau  unite  dignity  and  strength  with  melody,  and  a  singer,  who  can 
command  by  pure  tone,  swelling  or  softening  by  turns  our  natural 
fiwUngs  into  chftracteristic  rapture,  shall  happily  arise. 

The  two  great  Klnglisb  Theatres,  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane, 
appear  to  take  a  different  if  not  an  opposite  course  in  music.  Both 
howerer  seem  to  trust  less  to  entire  novelty  than  formerly.  Coyent 
Grardeii  indeed,  where  Mb.  Bishop  still  worthily  presides  (for  he  is 
decidedly  the  first,  if  we  may  not  absolutely  call  him  the  only  com- 
poser of  operas,)  exhibits  continually  something  new.  Of  late  how* 
ever,  as  we  have  remarked  in  our  Reviews  of  the  later  productions, 
music  has  been  adapted  to  plays,  and  choice  old  pieces  re-produced 
and  partially  adorned  with  flowers  from  Mb*  Bishop,  as  substitutes 
fx  what  have  hitherto  been  stiled  English  Operas.  Miss  Ste* 
FHBUs  still  sustains  her  eminence.  Miss  M.  Tbeb  has  for  some  rea- 
BOO  (principally  indisposition  we  believe)  disappeared,  and  a  Miss 
Hali^ande  has  been  brought  forward.  This  young  lady  has  a 
wonderful  voice  in  point  of  power  and  quiality  and  flexibility  united. 
It  consi3t8  however  of  the  two  separate  species  more  distinctly 
than  we  ever  before  remember  in  a  female. — The  voce  di  peUo 
(pt  voice  from  the  chest)  b  a  contralto^  singularly  rich  and  full 
ip  tone,  and  its  compass  seems  to  be  from  A  to  C,  or  about  ten 
notes.  It  is  scarcely  pure,  for  her  portamento  (we  use  this  word  in 
its  legitimate  sense  for  the  production  of  pure  tone)  has  not  beea 
originally  regulated  with  auftciMt  care.  The  tone  therefore  par- 
takes a  Mk  of  the  throat— a  &ult  which  even  now  a  good  and  atten- 
tive master  might  correct,  find  which  being  removed  would  improve 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy.    To  thii  voice  Misji  Ha^llakub  can 
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add  six  or  seven  higher  notes,  (in  the  voce  di  testOy  or  falsette)  perceptU 
bij  differing  in  quality,  but  not  so  violently  as  to  be  offensive.  The 
two  might  and  would  be  approximated  in  this  respect  by  the  correc- 
tion oiP  the  mode  in  which  the  contralto  voice  is  produced.  Miss 
Hallande  can  execute  rapidly,  but  seldom  with  neatness  or  pre- 
cision, and  therefore  her  ornaments  fail  in  their  effect.  They  are  at 
best  coarsely  given,  in  the  style  of  the  Theatre,  and  her  intonation 
consequently  suffers.  But  she  has  very  extraordinary  natural  en« 
dowments,  and  if  the  sensibility  and  strength  of  her  intellectual 
faculties  (the  knowledge  of  which  is  obscured  by  the  application  of 
her  talents  we  have  hitherto  witnessed)  be  at  all  equal  to  her  organic 
strength,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  that,  under  judicious  instruc- 
tion, industry  may  exalt  her  to  the  very  heights  of  science.  But  the 
course  she  is  now  pursuing  is  the  one  least  favourable  to  classical  at- 
tainment, and  even  if  the  Theatre  be  her  destination,  she  might  pro* 
bably  pass  her  time  to  more  advantage  in  severe  practice,  under  an 
instructor  of  judgment,  in  hearing  others,  and  in  forming  a  style  for 
herself.  We  venture  so  much  of  advice;  for  we  say  it  with  the 
cordial  sincerity  with  which  our  feelings  and  our  principles  bind  us 
to  the  interests  of  youth,  adventuring  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of 
public  life,  there  are  few  indeed  who  seem  to  us  so  liberally  gifted 
by  nature  as  Mis^  Hallande. * 

Concerning  the  male  vocalists  at  this  Theatre  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Mr.  Dctruset,  an  unoffending  and  unimpressive  but  tolera- 
bly agreeable  tenor,  is  the  only  one  who  claims  the  smallest  title  to 
notice.  Indeed  such  a  reduction  of  the  vocal  strength  of  this  great 
establishment  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  that  dearth  of  talent 
which  we  shall  presently  have  further  occasion  to  remark. 

The  pages  wc  devoted  in  our  last  Number  to  "  the  revival  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  at  Drury-lane"  have  anticipated  much  of  what  we  mi£^bt 
have  had  to  say  concerning  the  state  of  music  at  that  house.  The 
appearance,  promise,  and  first  successes  of  Miss  Wilson  have  ren- 
dered the  Drury-lane  season  more  decidedly  operatic  than  it  would 
otherwise  probably  have  been ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  charms  which 
novelty  has  for  the  public,  that  she  should  have  formed  the  central 
Uglit  round  which  even  greater  planets  have  moved.  To  her  it  is 
probably  owing,  that  the  powers  of  Mr.  Br  ah  am  and  Mr.  Horn, 

*  We  lament  to  hear  that,  since  this  was  written,  Miss  Hallande  has 
broken  a  blood  vsssel. 
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Madame  Vsstbis  and  Miss  Povey,  have  been  concentrated  into 
one  focus  of  attraction. 

Miss  Wilson's  merits  we  have  already  discussed,  and  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  great  body  of  thfe  public  acknowledges  and 
the  majority  of  the  profession  is  grateful  for  our  exposition  of  the 
truth.  Madame  Yestris,  we  think,  has  been  generally  over-rated: 
her  natural  gifts  are  not  extraordinary;  her  acquirements  in  art  have 
notiiing  to  distinguish  them  above  the  common.  But  her  success 
affords  a  tacit  symptom  of  returning  taste.  Madame  Vestris  has 
been  extolled  chiefly  for  the  absence  of  those  qualifications  for  which 
her  associate,  Miss  Wilson,  has  been  so  extravagantly  flattered. 
Her  milder  influence  has  been  felt  the  more  strongly  from  the  contrast 
her  plainer  manner  exhibits  to  Miss  W.  and  to  Mb.  Braham.  So 
far  it  i&good.  But  Madame  Vestris  is  not  a  singer  of  the  first 
rank — scarcely  perhaps  of  the  second.  Voice,  intonation,  and  exe- 
cution are  all  imperfect;  yet  still  the  simplicity  of  her  style  has  gain- 
ed her  great  favour  with  the  public  at  large. 

Of  Miss  Povet's  modest  but  superior  merits  we  shall  venture  to 
speak  in  a  diflferent  strain^  Her  natural  organ  is  fine,  powerful,  and 
considerable,  and  she  is  proceeding  soberly  and  by  just  degrees  to  ex- 
cellence. Her  tone  is  pure,  rich,  and  sweet  in  its  quality,  and  with 
as  much  brilliancy  as  consists  with  the  fullness.  Her  compass  is 
extensive,  and  the  notes  are  equal  and  alike  throughout — thus  prov- 
ing the  judgment  with  which  her  voice  has  been  formed.  Its  volume 
is  ample,  and  sufficient  to  fill  the  spacious  void  oi  Drury-lane.  Her 
manner  is  legitimately  English — plain  and  chaste,  but  yet  not  without 
as  much  of  ornament  as  may  seem  to  shew  how  capable  she  is  of 
doing  more,  were  it  not  that  she  is  wisely  content  to  do  enough. 
How  far  her  imagination  ranges,  or  how  deeply  imbued  her  mind 
may  be  with  the  poetry  of  art,  a  subordinate  station  in  the  theatre 
forbids  her  to  disclose,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  admission  to 
the  concert-orchestras  of  the  metropolis,  now  occupied  by  the  com- 
petent abilities  of  established  favourites,  seems  hitherto  to  have 
opposed  an  obstacle  to  Miss  Povby's  appearance  in  the  situation 
most  favourable  to  the  display  of  the  intellectual  attributes  of  vocal 
science.  We  should  however  be  induced  to  augur  much  from  the' 
steadiness  with  which  this  young  singer  appears  to  have  resisted  the 
allorements  and  the  depravation  of  the  practice  of  the  stage ;  for 
her  manner  is  alike  studiously  freed  from  coarseness  and  from  gaudy 
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glare,  notwithstanding  the  taste  of  the  public,  in  its  dotage  and 
decline,  should  seem  to  lavish  its  applauses  upon  those  onlj  who 
are  satisfied  to  minister  to  the  appetite  they  have  weakened  and 
vulgarized. 

Concerning  the  men,  we  hare  little  new  to  ofler.  Mr.  Bb  ah  am  is 
verging  fast  towards  neglect,  without  being  aware  of  it;  But  we  are 
prompted  to  assure  him,  not  alone  by  the  suggestions  of  what  we 
know  to  be  sound  judgment,  but  by  those  general  sentiments  which 
it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  the  only  person  not  to  hear  because  he  is 
the  person  principally  concerned,  that  his  reputation  is  fitst  de- 
parting from  him,  and  he  will  but  too  probably  continue  the  career 
of  his  infatuation,  to  its  open  arid  violent  extinction.  It  is  our  first 
wish  to  secure  the  public  taste  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
example  of  his  faculties  in  their  prostitution  and  decay.  It  is  our 
second  hope  to  spare  a  man  who  has  possessed  so  many  claims  to  ad- 
miration, from  the  mortification  he  can  but  feel  at  out-staying  the 
period  which.nature  assigns,  even  to  powers  so  vast  and  so  eminent 
as  his  own.  We  have  been  present  at  places  of  public  amusement 
within  the  last  few  days,  where  his  fate  has  trembled  in  the  balance, 
and  where,  but  for  the  respect  that  waits  upon  long  service  and  tem- 
pers ihdignation,  he  would  have  heard  the  hiss  of  degradation  ring  in 
his  ears,  and  have  shuddered  under  its  convulsing  effects.  Such  was 
particularly  the  case  at  the  benefit  concert  of  the  Misses  Co  rri,  where 
Mr.Braham,  in  ^^  The  bewildered  Maidy*^  did  all  that  man  could  do 
to  corrupt  the  taste,  insult  the  understanding  of  his  audience,  and 
to  lower  his  own  estimation.  We  say  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion, that  of  all  the  performances  we  ever  witnessed,  this  was  by  far 
the  most  disgraceful ;  and  Mr.  Braham  may  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  observations  upon  hb  hearers  when  we  tell  him,  that 
the  public  expression  of  almost  general  contempt  was  suppressed, 
by  regard  to  long  service  alone.  But  this  restraint  will  soon  cease  to 
operate,  when  opposed  as  it  is  by  the  strongest  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
science,  as  well  As  to  the  feeling  of  the  outrage  offered  to  individual 
judgment,' by  such  a  prostitution  of  powers,  in  themselves  so  noble. 
Again  we  warn  him  to  limit  and  restrain  his  extravagance,**to  consult 

*  The  delay  of  oar  pnblicaticm  has  allowed  us  to  hear  Ma.  Bram am  rery  r&- 
centlj  in-HAvnii's  most  beautiful  Canzonett,  ''  The  Snvofi  comet^^  at  Mb>. 
Weslet*s  Concert.  We  fear  from  this  last  proof  that  his  powers  are  gone. 
Besides  a  general  muriation  fnnn  the  pitch,  which  he  scarcely  reeotered  during 
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bis  better  judgment,  or  retire  at  once  from  public  life.  We  become,  as. 
be  must  well  know,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  depositories  of  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  public  opinion.  We  have  always  given  the 
'^  honour  due''  to  his  qualities,  and  we  now  desire  only  that  a  man  so 
eminent  should  enjoy  that  honor,  without  suffering  the  personal  mor* 
tification  that  can  but  enter  like  iron  into  his  soul,  should  he  be 
exposed  to  hear  the  comments  which  have  formed,  together  with  our  ' 
own  perception  of  his  fast-decaying  pdwers-^the  ground  of  thisy  he 
may  trust  us,  no  more  than  timely  as  well  as  friendly  admonition. 

Mb.  Horn  is  of  Mr.  Braham's  school.  The  recommendations 
be  possesses  incline  us  more  to  wish  he  were  not  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  some  of  his  steps  and 
to  return  towards  the  domain  of  natural  expression,  from  whence  he 
has  strayed  almost  as  far  as  his  prototype.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
imitators  to  catch  the  prominent,  which  are  generally  the  worst 
features  of  the  model. 

Thb  Comobrt  of  Antibnt  Mosic  continues  as  its  principle 
certifies,  immutable  in  the  demonstration  of  those  sublime  traits  of 
art,  which  it  is  in  purpose  to  perpetuate.  At  present  it  maintains  alt 
iti  dignities  and  immunities  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  change  so  inherent 
in  our  nature  and  In  spite  of  the  mutations  of  fashion— in  spite  too  of 
that  extreme  fastidiousness  of  pride  and  that  prominent  desire  of  privi* 
ledged  excess  which  now  begins  to  whisper,  that  <<  really  good  music 
can  only  be  heard  in  certain  private  and  very  exalted  circles.'*  The 
striking  circumstance  of  the  Concert  this  year  has  been  the  engage- 
mentofMADAi^E  Campobbse,  Mrs.  Salmon,  MissSTSPHSifs,  and 
Miss  Travis — ^a  preponderance  of  sopranos  rarely  if  ever  before 
known,  and  afibrding  as  perfect  and  as  distinct  examples  of  style 
as  were  ever  found  in  one  orchestra. 

.  The  Vocal  Concerts  have  been  reduced  in  number  to  six, 
and  these,  though  supported  by  all  the  finest  talent,  were  scarcely 
so  well  attended  as  was  the  series  of  former  years,  preceding  per* 
haps  the  season  of  1880,  which  fell  off  even  in  a  more  considerable 
degree. 

the  whole  first  verse,  the  tone  ws^  never  for  two  hars  a1ike-^e  words  were 
pre&oed  by  all  sorts  of  n<^ses  ia'the  nose,  throat,  and  mouth,  and  his  power 
of  equable  singbg  was  no  more.  He  forbore  from  using  much  omsme&t,  but 
the  solid  parts  of  his  style  were  thus  exposed|  and  the  total  dec^yor  comiptioii 
were  but  the  more  vidble. 


T0L»  III.   90.  XI. 
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Thb  Philh  aumonic  Society  bas  this  season  flouridied  witb  ex- 
traordinarj  vigour,  and  the  resident  nienii)er8  have  been  supported  bj 
the  accession  of  the  richest  examples  of  foreign  talent,  in  tlie  persons 
of  M«.  Kiesewettbh,  the  violinist,  Mb.  Moscheles,  a  plajrer  on 
the  piano  forte,  and  M.  TuiiOU^  a  flute  player — piofessors  who  Iiave 
earned  the  highest  possible  reputation  abroad.  Our  former  pages  will 
ilpare  us  the  niecessity  of  enlarging  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  former 
gentleman  :  they  will  be  found  to  he  described  in  the  conjoint  aemoir 
of  Messrs.  Mori,  Spohb,  and  Kiesb  wetter.  Of  Mr.  MoaoHBLBs 
it  imports  the  art  that  we  should  speak  as  much  at  length  as  possible, 
for  he  is,  without  question,  equal  in  aU^  and  superior  in  most  points^ 
to  all  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  M.  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  countenanoe 
singular,  but  expressive,  and  distinguished  by  strong  sensibility  and 
intelligence.  Some  of  his  compositions  bad  been  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  bad  prepared  the  critical  class  of  musicians  at  ie^st^ 
{together  with  his  fame)  for  bis  reception,  which,  both  privately 
amongst  the  eminent  of  the  profession,  and  publicly  when  he  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  on  the  last  night  of  the  season,  was 
marked  with  the  most  decided  tokens  of  respect,  distinction,  and 
upplause — the  most  expressive  of  which  perhaps  was  the  silence, 
unbroken  even  by  it  breath,  that  waited  upon  bis  performance.  He 
played  a  concerto  of  bis  owb  composition,  in  £  fat ;  the  subject  wa$ 
singular,  beidg  introduced  by  three  drums ;  afterwards  strei^gtbened 
by  the  basses,  and  then  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra.  Some 
agreeable  passages,  ably  constructed  for  effect,  are  next  introduced, 
that  naturally  conduct  to  the  first  solo,  whiiJi  is  contrived  with 
snch  ingenuity  as  to  enable  the  player  to  display  all  the  great  qoali« 
fications  which  constitute  a  finished  performer  of  the  first  class.  In 
the  second  solo,  after  treating  the  subject  very  gracefully,  he  intro* 
duces  an  episode  by  way  of  contrast,  which  is  not  only  extremely 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  replete  with  passages  calculated  to  demonstrate 
his  wonderful  powers  of  execution  to  the  hlgltest  advantage. 

The  audience  seized  every  opportunity  during  this  performance  of 
manifesting  the  delighf  they  felt  by  repeated  Bravos!  and  by  every 
other  means  which  could  convey  the  distinguished  approbation 
to  which  they  felt  Mr.  MoacuBi^eii  to  be  so  justly  entitled. 

The  adagio  was  in  Bb,  in  ^  time,  and  written  in  ft  st^le  corres* 
ponding  well  with  the  character  of  the  first  moy^m^skU    The  solo  »was 
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fancifully  graceful|  and  gave  ample  scope  for  the  aaihor's  displajr  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  beauties  of  the  shake,  and  the  rapid  And  dis* 
tinct  execution  of  octaves*  Passages  of  singular  construction,  Smt 
both  hands,  which  kept  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  emplpyeil 
in  tlie  shake,  whiUt  the  other  fingers  are  busily  occupied  in  nccwi- 
paniments,  bad  a  very  striking  and  unusual  eficct.  In  ihc  l<-gat<» 
passages  he  also  shewed  great  mastery  over  the  instrument,  and  the 
progress  of  the  perforquiuce  still  went  on  augmenting  the  applausef  of 
the  audience. 

Instead  of  the  rondo  originally  written  for  the  concerto,  Ma*  M. , 
substituted  an  air  with  variations,  which  is  published,  and  wliich  we 
have  seen.  Tlie  theme  is  well  known  on  the  Continent  by  the  name 
<>f  The  Emperor  AlexandaPs  faxourite  March^  but  it  so  nearly  re- 
sembles the  one  known  here  by  the  name  of  "  The  Fall  of  Paris^^ 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  same.  As  these  variations  have 
already  been  frequently  played  by  Mb.  Moschrles  at  concerts  oa 
•the  Continent,  they  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity,  bnt  their 
difficulties  are  so  great,  that  they  are  not  very  likely  Xo  make  tlieir 
wtay  much  into  private  society.  Tlie  march  is  in  the  key  of  F :  the 
fifst  variation  gives  the  performer  full  opportanity  of  exhibiting  Bis 
akill  in  the  axecudon  of  triplets:  the  second  is  a  sort  of  schersando, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  wind  instruments,  whkfa  has  an  eriginal 
And.  pleasing  effect  In  the  thirtU  the  diflSculties  of  execotioa  afe 
divided  alternately  b^ween  the  right  and  left  hand^  and  the  effisot 
produced  by  the  right  hand  on  the  theme,  whilst  tlie  left  is  rnnniiq; 
a  rapid  passage  of  semitones,  is  very  striking.  The  fourth  variation 
is  a  bravura,  and  more  difficult  than  any  of  the  others.  A  passage 
of  double  triplets,  in  very  rapid  movefttent,  is  kept  up  by  the  rigbt 
hand,  whilst  the  left  is  occupied  with  the  theme ;  but  during  this  the 
hands  are  constantly  crossings;  each  other  in  so  curious  a  manaer  thait 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ttiOinguiifa  which  hand  is  employed  above 
and  which  below*  The  fifiih  variation  is  intended  to  shew  legerity  of 
finger;  tlie  subject  being  heard  by  distinct  touches  in  the  midst  of  a 
^ropid  succession  of  notes*  Tlie  sixth  variation  is  an  adagio,  in  the 
nioor  key,  with  an  accompaniment  of  wind  instruments,  and  displays 
the  power  of  the  performer  in  the  legato  style  very  advantageously: 
the  passages  of  tenths  shew  that  the  physical  construction  of  Mr. 
MosCH0^LKs*8  hand  is  such  as  to  render  ordinary  difficulties  mere  « 
amusements  to  him. 

3e  S 
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The  finale^  which  is  not  nambered  as  a  yariation,  is  an  allegro  of 
great  spirit  and  effect  The  theme  is  carried  on  with  both  hands  bj 
skips  of  great  distance  and  hazard,  bat  which  the  performer  strikes 
with  the  same  certainty  as  if  thej  lay  within  the  natural  grasp  of  the 
hand.  The  authpr  then  works  on  with  increasing  vigour  to  the  con- 
elusion,  which  he  arrives  at  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  effect. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  nature  of  the  composition  in  order  to 
convey  more  adequately  an  idea  of  Ma.  Moschblbs^s  powers  of 
execution,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  much  or  too  highly.  The 
public  fully  estimated  his  extraordinary  talent,  for  a  more  sponta- 
neous or  more  liberal  tribute  of  applause  we  never  recollect  to  have 
aeen  bestowed  upon  any  public  performer  than  Mr.  M.  received- 

Mr.  Moschcles's  command  of  the  instrument  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, whether  considered  in  reflation  to  force,  delicacy,  or  rapidity. 
As'Catalani  in  yocal  art] bursts  through  all'the  fetters  commonly 
imposed,  so  Mr.M.  appears  to  disdain  (because  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with)  technical  rules.  His  wrist,  his  hand,  and  the  joints 
of  his  fingers,  exhibit  a  variety  of  position  and  a  pliability  truly  won* 
derful ;  yet  so  nicely  does  he  controul  his  touch,  that  when  from  the 
elevation  of  his  hand  the  spectator  might  expect  its  descent  in  thun- 
der, as  it  wercy  the  ear  is  never  shocked  by  the  slightest  harshness  i 
there  is  too  a  spring  and  elasticity  in  his  fingers,  when  applied  to 
quick  arpeggio  passages,  that  bring  out  the  most  brilliant  tone,  while 
in  those  touching  movements  that  constitute  generally  what  is  termed 
expression,*  hb  manner  is  not  less  affecting.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  Mr.  M.'s  playing  is  perhaps  the  velocity  and  the 
oertainty  with  which  he  passes  from  one  distant  interval  to  another. 
His  thumbs  seem  to  act  as  intermediate  points  from  which  his  fingers 
are  directed  almost  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  instrument,  over 
which  they  fly  with  a  rapidity  hi  holly  inconceivable;  yet  the  unifor- 
mity of  touch  and  tone  are  so  strictly  preserved,  that  an  imperfect  is 
never  and  an  unfinished  note  seldom  heard.  Every  great  player 
has  his  forte;  and  in  this  species  of  execution  Ma.  Moschblbs  is 
unrivalled.  We  think,  too,  that  in  genuine  force  he  has  never  been 
equalled.  Concerning  his  expression,  Mr.  J.  Cramer,  we  are  told, 
publicly  paid  him  the  highest  compliments ;  yet  we  know  persons  of 

*  It  is  curious  that  in  piano  forte  playing  this  term  is  almost  constantly  con- 
fined to  die  tender  and  pathetic  parts  of  the  performance ;  while  to  the  boldnr 
siKcti«N,  the  word  eiecation  u  generally  affiled. 
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fftat  jttdgmeiit  who  ettinate  his  powers  in  this  branch  of  art  at  a 
lower  rate.  •  Bat  we  ate  disposed  to  think  this  aribesrather  from  the 
great  superiority  of  his  other  claims  to  pre-eminence,  from  a  compa^ 
rison  of  the  one  part  with  the  other,  tlian  from  an j  positive  falling 
off.  In  such  a  man  the  very  grandeur  of  one  faculty  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  the  disparagement  of  another.  As  a  whole,  however, 
Mb.  Moscheles  is  universally  allowed  the  supremacy,  and  it  is 
also  as  universally  admitted,  that  his  talents  are  accompanied  by  a 
most  engaging  modesty. 

At  the  third  and  fifth  concerts  appeared  M.  Tolou,  a  flute  player 
and  the  idol  of  Paris,  from  whence  he  comes.  H  is  success,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  so  great  in  this  country.  Compared  with  Nichol- 
son, his  tone  is  thin,  and  his  execution  neat  and  (hiicate  rather  than 
commanding.  M.  Tulou  is  a  roan  of  lively  sensibility,*  and  thoui^h 
of  great  merit,  has  not  (we  fear)  attained  all  he  might  have  been  led 
to  hope,  by  the  favouritism  into  which  he  had  risen  in  the  French 
metropolis.       *  - 

At  these  Concerts  Ma.  Kbllneb  was  engaged.  Mn.  K.  was 
formerly  well  known  as  a  treble  singer,  and  had  just  appeared  as  a 
bass  previously  to  his  leaving  England  to  study  in  Italy.  The  great  -. 
promfse  which  Mn.  Kbllnbr^s  voice  gave  at  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  career  we  fear  we  must  say  has  not  been  fulfilled. — 
Whether  the  change  has  been  effected  by  nature  or  injudicious  prac- 
tice we  know  not ;  but  the  rich  lower  tones  have  passed  away,  and 
its  extension  upwards  has  by  no  means  compensated  for  the  loss.  In 
fact  he  has  no  longer  a  bass  voice;  nor,  from  the  specimens  we  have 
heard,  can  we  speak  in  very  high  praise  of  the  progress  he  has  made 
in  style  or  expression  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  At  the  fifth 
Philharmonic  Concert  he  sung  Pabr^s  song,  <^  Sefur  sogno  t  miei 
iormeniif**  but  with  little  of  the  characteristic  marking  which  the 
author  intended,  or  which  just  feeling  and  good  taste  would  dictate. 
This  song  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  in  its  transi- 
'4bns  of  any  modern  cdlmpositi6n  for  a  bass ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  requires  vast  compass  (ascending  to  G),  volume,  tone,  and 
Acility^  it  also  demands  a  power  over  the  elements  of  expression  per- 

*  The  authors  of  the  DieUmmaare  IBsiorique  dt»  Muskktu  gira  the  foUow- 
\vm  as  the  answer  to  their  application  to  M.  Tulou  for  the  memoranda  of  his 
life  and  works: — ^^Je  vomprie  imiammeni  de  m'  exdure  de  xfoire  iabkttUy  car 
JemvamdraUpmHreJ&rtidetimeitUmaign^ 
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feetij  dmoiAtie.  It  ii  fh«  Paba's  Agmete^  and  i«  the  veciUitm 
Md  aU  im  vbick  the  fiither  (in  his  halliietn»tiott)  imaginei  the  pir^ 
MBoe  of  kis  daughter)  whose  Ums  has  occasioned  his  dnorder  of 
BHnd.  The  composition^  whether  coRsidensd  with  regard  toimodiik 
Jation,  execution,  or  expression,  is  alike  diflknit.  No  singer  could 
,bend  his  powers  to  a  loftier  task.  In  Mr.  Kbllnbr's  performance 
a  monotonous  insensibility  seemed  to  reign,  imreliefed  e^en  bj  those 
touches  which  knowledge  without  sentiment  sometimes  supplies; 
Passion  there  was  none ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  imagined  how  a  pro» 
fessor  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  daily  witness  of  the  cause  of  public 
success  in  otliers,  and  with  the  instruction  which  we  necessarily 
conclude  he  has  received  from  the' very  source  of  vocal  excellence, 
could  iuffer  himself  to  fall  into  a  manner  so  opposed  to  that  which 
ean  alone  raise  a  vocalist  into  eminence.  Without  some  decided  and 
marked  character,  a  man  must  always  become  one  of  the  multitade; — 
sentiment — •passion- — dignity^-vivaeity*— without  some  of  these^ 
music  is  mere  sound,  signifying  nothing;  nor  will  an  indififent  pevv 
lion  of  all  raise  a  man.  into  celebrity,  although  a  strong  taot  for 
either  has  that  attraction  which  will  draw  him  out  of  the  i^idistin* 
guished  mass  into  public  regard.  We  should  advise  Ma.  K.  seri* 
ously  to  study  these  essential  qualifications,  for  his  technical  know^ 
ledge  is  unquestionable.  He  wants  the  poetry  of  his  act— rthe  want 
most  dangerous  to  a  bass,  whose  naturally  heavy  tones  require  more 
than  any  other  species  of  voice,  the  charm  of  passion  and  aaimatioa.  . 

Of  the  CiTT  Amatbur  Cokcbrts  we  have  leosntly  spoken  so 
much  at  large,  that  we  need  only  refer  to  an  article  at  page  65  of  our 
third  volume,  and  add,  that  they  this  season  manifested  increased 
spirit.  No  concert  in  London  has  been  move  jodtoiously  condoctedt 
or  exhibited  more  variety  and  more  excellence. 

The  oratorios  have,  during:  this  entire  season^  been  snstained  with 
uncommon  vigor,  by  Sir  Gborgb  Smart  and  Mn.  Bishop,  tlie 
conductors.  The  competition  at  first  lay  in  a  curious  contest  for 
the  same  species  of  novelty — a  concentration  of  haips — Mr.  B»* 
SKOP  employing  no  less  than  twelve,  with  Mr.  Dizi  at  the  head, 
Sir  Gborgb  Smart  thirteen  of  these  iostrunents.  We  have  sobm 
reason  to  think  the  idea  originated  at  Drury«lane  with  Sin  Gborob 
mid  Mr«  Bochsa.  Mr.  Bisrop  however  took  the  lead,  he  having 
the  first  night.  But  <<  non  nostrum  est  iatUas  companere  lttes.'*--Be- 
sides  tkekaipsy  a  gnmt  deal  of  nenrelty  Jias  hen  fsandod^  bat  it 
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was  pnwifallj  Italian  dramatic  miuic.  A  reqaiem^  by  Ma  Bogbt 
%Mj  met  great  appxobatioa^  both  from  real  judges  and  tlie  puUic  at 
large.  Nothing,  howeyer)  can  have  departed  more  widely  from  tht 
ioteation  of  oratorios  during  Lent,  than  these  selections.  From  the 
bills  it  appears,  that  Mozakt's  ^^  Giovvtetle  chefalearamore^^^  (II 
'Don  Giovanni)  was  tlie  reigning  favourite,  having  been  sung  three 
times  on  each  night  of  the  performance  at  one  house.  Indeed  the 
songs  and  selections  from  the  Italian  operas  obviously  carried  off  the 
palm,  and  poor  old  Handel  and  £nglish  faded  into  comparative 
insigni6cance.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  present  advantage  to  arraign 
the  public  for  the  mutations  of  fashion  or  even  of  taste;  but  we  join  ' 
in  the  belief  of  our  correspondent,  YeTus,  who  in  the  opening  essay 
of  this  Number  treats  upon  the  fast  coming  exclusion*  of  English 
music  and  musicians.  At  the  Philharmonic  there  has  not  been  per» 
formed  one  solitarary  composition,  the  production  of  an  English  au* 
thor — one  song  only  of  Handel,  twd  pieces  from  the  Creation  of 
Havdn,  one  song  of  Wintee^s,  and  one  trio  of  Beethoven's, 
(lloant  of  Olives)  to  English  wofds«  The  vocal  concerts  have 
yielded  almost  equal  division  to  Italian — a  division  which  rcgaid- 
ing  the  present  rage  for  foreign  music,  we  consider  to  be  quite  as 
favoarable  to  our  own  national  predilections,  as  cooid  be  safely  in- 
dulged. In  the  benefit  concerts,  which  have  been  unusually  nume- 
rous, Italian  has  greatly  predominated.  These  various  performances 
may  be  said  to  give  the  tone  to  the  general—the  professional— and 
the  popular  taste.  It  is  therefore  time  for  the  English  professors  to 
look  about  them.  We  are  still  no  advocates  for  discourafi^ing  fo- 
reign talsnt.  Let  the  foreigner,  we  say,  win  the  lanrel  if  he  can,  and 
wear  it*  But  let  our  countrymen  have  fair  play.  The  current  now 
seta  strongly  against  them^  and  we  think  chiefly  for  want  of  energy 
on  their  owii  behalf.  Our  correspondent,  Vbtus,  hns  shewn  there  is 
no  lack  of  indigenous  talent,  a  task  we  roiglit  ourselves  otherwise 
have  volunteered  in  favor  of  our  countrymen.  But  the  excess  will 
probably  tend  to  the  correction  of  all  that  is  really  evil  in  the  appa- 


*  The  followiogiuieedote  is  in  drealstien :— A  noble  D — ^  once  the  staunch 
patron  of  English  nrasic,  has  lately  eomeroood  to  the  opimoo,  that  there  is  no 
style  boiamengst  Itetiaas.  His  6--  laAoiy  ^ive  a  concert,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  new  ftflh,  Italian  singers  only  assisted*  Bat  Miss  Stbpji^iis  was 
iovited  to  hear  the  mnsic,  and,  as  nes  kindly  hinted  bj  the  noble  host  to 
tome  ol\iik4ptm^^U-Mma  Imtmil 
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rent  fayottritum — the  extnrragiince  of  commeiidfttion  of  the  one»  and 
the  tendency  to  absolute  exclasion  of  the  other  part  of  the  profession. 
Our  countrymen  will  rally  and  prove  their  right  to  an  equitable 
share  of  the  estimation  and  applause  of  their  country.  This  is  all 
they  ought  to  seek,  and  all  they  will  seek.  We  say  of  them  as  of 
their  competitors,  let  them  win  the  meed  of  public  favour  if  they  can, 
and  let  them  wear  it  with  the  grace  of  modesty  and  of  liberality 
towards  talent,  from  whatsoever  soil  it  may  spring. 

From  this  brief  but  not  unimportant  digression  we  return  to  the 
Oratorios,  which  concluded  with  uncommon  eclat.  On  the  last 
niglit  at  Covent  Garden  there  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  per- 
formers in  the  band,  nineteen  principal  singers,  and  six  solo  players ; 
file  list  indeed  deserves  a  permanent  record,  as  well  as  the  bill  of 
fare,  which  (stripped  of  its  useless  appendages  ad  capUmdum)  we 
subjoin. 

Principal  singers — Madame  Camporese,  Madame  Albert,  Signora  Corn, 
Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Carew,  Miss  Povey,  Miss  R.  Corri,  Miss 
Greene,  Mrs.  Bellcliambers,  Signers  Ambrogetti,  Angrisaitl,  and  Begrez,  Messrs. 
Braham,  Pjme,  Terrail,  Tinney,  and  Kellner,  and  Master  Smith.  The  prin* 
cipal  instrumentalists  were,  Messrs.  Keisewetter,  Fuzzi,  Willman,  Nicholson, 
Dizi,  and  Lindley.       i  ■ 

A  new  ^^Pot  Ponrri"  on  the  Violin,  composed  by  Kreitzer;  in  wMch  idll 

be  introdnced  the  Air  of  ^^  Le  Petit  Matelot,"  by  Mr.  Kiesewetter. 

Part  1.— -Overture  to  the  Zauberflote. — Mozart. 

Fantasia,  French  Horn,  Mr.  Pnzzi. 

Air,  Mrs.  Salmon,  ^^Gratias  aglmns  tibi.^'— &tv&lm£. 

Clarinet  Obllgato,  Mr.  Willman. 

Cantata,  Mr.  Braham,  «<  Alexis.*'— Dr.  Pepusch.    Violoncello  Obligato,  by 

Mr.  Lindley. 
Duetto,  Miss  Greene  and  Mrs.  Bellchambers,  <<Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred." 

— Mr  J.  Stevenson. 

Aria,  Signor  Ambrogetti,  ^^Capellini,  capelloni." — FioraoantL 

Recit  Miss  Carew,  ^^  Ye  sacred  priests ;"  and  Air,  ^<  Farewell  ye  tiopid 

streams."— /foncfe/!. 

New  Recited  Aria  (MS),  Madame  Camporese,  "Cessiomai." — NasolmL 

Quartette,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Terrail,  and  Mr.  Tinney,  ^  Come 

o'er  the  brook." 

Duetto,  Madame  Camporese  and  Signor  Ambrogetti,  ^'  Per  piacere  alia 

Signora." — Rossinu 

Chorus,  "We  praise  thee,  O  God."  The  Solo  by  Mr.  Fjne.— Handel 

New  Capriccio,  Harp,  Mr.  Dizi,  accompanied  on  the  Flute  by  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Part  % — OTcrture  to  Prometheus^ — Beethoven. 

Air  (with  ▼ariations),  Flute,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Redted  Aria,  Madame  Albcni,  "  Vanne  e  ranmenta.'*— Post. 

Redt.  aceomp.  Mr.  Braham,  "  Comfort  ye;»»  and  Air,  «  Every  talley.*'— 

HandeL 
BtUad,  MiM  Povey,  "  O  softly  Otep,  ny  baby  bey."— C.  SmUh. 
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Aria,  Signer  Begrex,  «Pria  clie  sponti." 

Duetto^  Madame  Albert  aod  S^;nor  Angrissoi,  <<  No,  noa  credo.** 

Grand  Storm  Scena,  Mr.  Kellner,  "  Fast  into  the  wafe8."— Bw Aop, 

■  Recit  ed  Aria,  Signora  Corn,.  "Esulta  appieno."— ^in^are/tf. 

DttOtto,  Mils  Stq>hen9  and  Signor  Angrisani,  "GioYinette,"  and  Chorus.'*— 

Mozart. 

Air  (by  desire).  Master  Smith,  «  Sons  of  Freedom.''— B*»i<?p. 

Duetto,  Signora  Corri  and  Miss  R.  Corri,  "  Vederlo  sol  bramo."— Paer. 

Air,  Miss  Stephens,  "  Cease  your  funning."  • 

Duetto,  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr,  KeUner,  "  Deserted  by  the  waning  moon."— 

Brakam* 

Finales-Aria,  Signor  Angrisani,  ^<  Viya  Enrico ;"  with  Quartetto  and  Chorni, 

Signora  Corn,  Signor  Begrez,  &c.— PoaWfl. 

Part  3.— 0?erture  to  Lodoiska. — Kreitzer. 

Air,  Mbs  Greene,  <«  WhUst  with  yiUage  maids  I  stray.^'-SAteUL 

Teneetto,  Mist  Stephens,  Signer  Begrez,  aad  Signor  Angrisani,  ^^Che  n  pv> 

Dorba  bella."— 5artf. 

National  Air,  Mr.  Braham,  "  Nelson."— BroAcwi. 
The  Echo  Song,  Miss  Stephens. — Bishop. 
▲  New  Grand  Triumphal  Ode,  in  honour  of  the  First  Anniferttry  of  HiaMoit 
\  Gracious  Majesty's  Accession,  composed  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

Th6  whole  to  conclude  with  tho  National  Anthem,  ^^  God  saTO  the  King;" 

with  additional  and  appropriate  stanzas,  written  by  W.  F.  Collard,  Esq. 

The  Solo§  by  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Greene,  and  Mr.  Braham. 

Such  was  this  ^^unprecedented  assemblage  of  talent,*'  and  such 
the  variety  of  the  selection,  which  certainly  contains  a  vast  quan* 
tity  of  fine  composition  in  all  styles.  Th^  performance  lasted  five 
hoars  and  three  quarters,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  (hat  England 
will  ever  witness  such  another. 

Tuft  BbnefitConcbrts  have  been  uncommonly  numerous,  and  to 
manj  yonng  candidates  for  public  favor  have  been  introduced,  that 
we  cannot  even  recite  their  names.  One  has  excited  particular  at- 
ticular  attention,  Lb  Jbunb  Hypolite  Larsonneur,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old — a  violin  player  from  France.  This  chitd*s  at* 
tainmentt  were  certainly  very  considerable;  his  tone  was  pure,  firm,^ 
and  round;  his  intonation  correct,  and  his  execution  neat,  certain, 
and  extensive.  His  bow  arm  was  amazingly  fine,  and  there  was  it 
general  dignity  and  command  in  his  atlituJe  and  performance  very 
uncommon.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  at  such  an  age  all  the  - 
accomplishment  of  taste,  judgment,  and  feeling,  in  their  maturity, 
but  the.  approximation  to  excellence  was  very  close  indeed  in  all 
these  qualities.  The  deficiency  was  chiefly  to  be  discerned  in  the 
.want  of  the  strong  lights  and  shades  that  constitute  the  last  pet« 
ftctioBs  of  conception  and  exectitioD. 
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Amongst  the  most  prominngof  these  yoanger  professors  we  may 
insert  the  names  of  the  two — ^Misess  AshB)  from  Baih,  whose  neat  and 
delicate  execntion  on  the  piano  forte  and  harp,  and  whose  singing 
conjointly  give  them  powerfal  recommendations  for  general  tideni  tk> 
public  favor.  These  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  the  well- 
known  conductor  of  the  Bath  Concerts,  Mb.  Ashb. 

A  practice  has  crept  into  sufferan^y  which  the  public  however 
has  in  several  instances  this  season  mariied  with  tts  justly  incurred 
disapprobation,  and  which  certainly  wants  more  severe  correction. 
'Owing  to  the  request  in  which  particular  singers  stand,  their  names 
are  considered  as  indispensable  to  every  bill  of  fare.  In  the  best 
regulated  concerts  their  presence  is  often  delayed  by  their  many  en- 
gagements on  the  same  night,  and  the  whole  selection  is  deranged  by 
their  non-appearance  at  the  time  and  iu  the  place  specified.  At 
Benefit  Concerts  they  frequently  do  not  sing  at  alt,  and  the  public 
mre  thus  deluded  by  a  promise,  whicjh  is  not  only  never  fulfilled,  bolt 
in  many  examples  that  we  could  quote,  was  never  intended  to  be  ful- 
filled.  Such  practices  are  at  once  insulting  and  fraudulent,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  names  of  great  instrumentalists  have  been 
inserted  also  without  their  consent 

There  has  been  much  private  music  in  town  during  the  season,  at 
which  however  foreign  musicians  have  been  the  principal  attractions. 
We  have  always  considered  that  in  the  Concert  of  Antient  Musie 
there  was  as  nigh  an  approach  to  perfect  execution  as  could  be  any 
where  found,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  taste  respectkig  the 
age  and  style  of  the  compositions  selected«-*yet  even  in  that  room  we 
have  heard  it  has  been  whispered,  that  the  Antient  Concert  was 
^  very  weU^  but  there  were  private  circles  in  which  alone  the  true 
g^sio  reigns,  and  really  fine  performance  could  indeed  be  heard.*' 
This  may  seem  to  others  as  it  did  to  ourselves,  ^^  high  fmdmlicd^ 
but  we  assure  the  reader  that  the  fact  is  true*    So  arbit  Ary  is  fasbiott, 
and  BO  exclusive  are  her  rulers  fain  to  become.    We  mu0t  grant  that 
amongst  the  higher  orders  the  art  is  certainly  sedulously,  and  in  many 
instances  enthusiastically  cultivated.    Professional  dtill  is  emulated, 
and  not  nqfirequently  attained  amongst  the  daughters  of  nobility.*- 
Science  too i9  connected  with  execution,and  the  oppoftunities  of  enjey^ 
ing  the  best  instruction  and  of  hearing  and  comparing  greatrprofestols 
which  the  opulent  possess,  have  ^rtainly  oonduoted  many  of  these 
whom  the  same  affluence  has  not  attured  Ikom  (be  kber  of  thougkt 
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4Uid  practioe)  ta  fioe  tafte  and  higb  endoiriaent  in  soveri^l  branch^ 
<^  lausical  tcieoce. 

ia  oar  late  NoHili«en  we  hare  aobmUted  to  oar  leaders  certaia 
m9!f07em»ni^  in  the  constniction  of  t)ie  piano  forte,  which  prove 
thaty  Eotwilhstaading  the  lopg  and  incessant  attention  paid  to  that 
iofftrument,  it  is  stai  foood  saMeptiftle  of  new  and  important  alterar 
Uons*  Indeed  it  ia  qvtite  impossibte  te  fosesee  the  excellence  to  which 
philosophical  andmoobanioat  ingenuity  maj  be  carried.  Botl^  Mk. 
StODAHTVand  Mr.  Cq^iiAao^s  inventions  must  be  considered  a^ 
mluable ;.  and  iadeed^  if  the  differepcp  between  the  bulk  of  the  metal 
tubes  employed  by  the  former  and  the  strings  of  the  piano  forte 
opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  equal  operation  of  the  temperature— if  both 
expand  or  contract  alike,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ma». 
Stooart  has  applied  a  nieans  by  which  the  instrument  itself  cor- 
xects  all  variations  fiom  the  pitch;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  we  are  assured  the  tubes  are,  after  a  iwrjr  few  minute^ 
afibcted  by  heat  or  cold  in  the  same  degree  aathse  strings*  Mr.  Cai;* 
LARn.^s.  impfoinementa  stand  upon  principles  moire  easy  of  invest!^ 
gaition,.and  may  indeed  be  said  to  declare  at  once  their  own  merits^ 
Mor  are  these  the  only  advances  towards  iustrumeatal  perfection. 
The  Irish  harp  has  been  considerably  improved,,  of  which  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  ia  our  next  Number,  when  we 
shall  have  had  sufficient  time  to  enquij;e  into  and  examine  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Egan's  contuvaace* 

Wq  have  still  to  rjemark  t)he  dearth  of  compositions  of  the  highest 
prdess,  amidst  tjbe  ffrofnsim  of  aU  the  several  species  for  the  use  of  the 
Chamber*  This  is  ^ue  not  only  as  regards  instFumeataU  bujf  as 
respects  vocal  music.  Scarcely  one  good  orchestra  60iB|;;*  hasbe^  pro* 
daced,  and  the  cqiicerted  pierces  ate  iar  less  numerous  tl^m  th^y  wjnre. 
This  however  may  be  accounted  for  by  tl^e  decided  pceference  fo^ 
Italian  music.  That  instruiQenteJl  praptlce  is  advancing  is  perh^ips 
the  most  obvioua  phef  omeiMW,  exoept  pierhaps  that  voca^  expression 
has  dedined.  If  aljji^le  meana  characte.r,  and  if  characjter  be  demons 
ftrated  by  p^s^i)  (of  wbatfpev^  kind)^  thfit^hj^  few  of  our  singers 
who  <;aa  be.  ^H  to.  hwa  mj,  k;g^timate  stymie.  OqAopyent  ^d  agility 
mf%  ^taod  in  the  pbipe  <^  all  tl^e  affecU^as*.  It  ia  not  less  curious  ihan 

*  JS^ecM  csK^miodthiK^ ei^^ «(pa^ h^jre sny  chums, te permanent plase : 

mc  duccnaney*^  and  Miu  Hobslst's  Laura, 
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Inie,  that  tbece  ii  not  now  a  female  ringer  ytho  is  celebrated  for  tkt 
performaaco  of  a  single  song  of  grandeur  or  pathos  in  the  trnly  great 
style.  If  we  trace  Mas.  Salmon's  reputation  to  the  source,  we  shall 
find  it  in  Hamdbl's  ^^From  mighty  Kings'^ — a  song  drawn  from  its 
second-rate  estimation  bj  that  lady's  beautiful  tone  and  erquisite 
iacility.  There  might  perhaps  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  altitude 
of  Miss  Stephbks^s  flight.  But  this  very  uncertainty  tnarks  the 
truth.  About  Mara's  supremacy  there  was  no  questioning. — ^^I 
know  thai  mj/  Reckemer  /tre/A,"  **  Farewell^  ye  limpid  springs^**  and 
**  Sing  ye  to  ike  Lord^^^  were  her  triumphs — her  acknowledged  tri- 
umphs. The  fact  is,  wc  fear,  that  no  singer  now  cultivates  the  great 
style  singly  and  solely — because  the  grandeur  of  simplicity  has 
melled  into  vohiptuoqsness  and  excessive  execution,  ami  audiences  are 
insensible  or  averse  to  loftier  affections.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that  there  is  not  now  a  single  candidate  who  can  advance  any  thing 
like  fair  pretensions  to  succeed  to  the  honours,  either  of  the  theatre 
or  the  orchestra,  as  iengt,  or  as  bass  singers,  when  the  present  occu-^ 
pants  shall  have  retired,  or,  like  poor  Bartlbit  an,  shall  be  snatched 
from  the  scenes  of  their  success.  Yet  it  is  not  that  but  few  enter  the 
profession.  If  the  principles  of  the  great  Roman  school  were  founded, 
it  required  at  least  ten  years  \x>  fit  a  singer  for  his  first  public  efibrts. 
W^  are  disposed  ip  give  even  a  far  longer  period  io  the  production 
of  extreme  perfection.  The  million  of  English  singers  are  ruined  by 
being  trained  in  part,  and  brought  out  in  their  infancy  or  their  me« 
diocrity,  above  which  they  never  rise,  for  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
attainment  of  the  last  polish;  and  to  the  labour  of  such  acquisitions 
there  are  but  few  indeed  who  have  the  genius  or  the  ambition  or  the 
industry*  to  aspire* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  by  the  devotees  of  abstruse  science,  who 
are  a  little  apt  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  acquirements  of  musl- 
cians,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  maintain,  that  more  talent,  more 
labourt  and  mofe  time,  an^requisite  to  make  a  fine  singer,  that  would 
fumisk  forth  a  first-rate  mathematician  or  a  first-rate  classical  scho« 
lar»  We  are  aware  that  the  proficient  in  either  of  these  studies 
would  also  contemn  the  man  who  should  compare  his  pursuits,  in 
their  nature  and  object,  with  those  of  the  vocalist.    But  so  fiir  as 

*  Why  should  these  qaalities  shew  themselves  oflener  hi  iustramentslMti 
fliau  in  singers?— is  a  qoMion  we  would  propose  to  our  pUlosoplucal  corres- 
poodeots  to  answer. 
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mere  knowledge  only  u  concerned,  we  queation  whether  the  snpe* 
riority  thus  assumed  has  any  solid  foundation.  If  the  enjoyment 
Imd  the  communication  of  happiness  be  the  end  of  life,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  belieye  the  musician  has  tl^e  best  title  to  precedence.  We 
have  drawn  this  parallel  to  abate  the  common  prejudice,  and  to  shew 
what  it  costs  to  rear  a  great  public  singer ;  for  if  the  matter  be  viewed 
in  this  its  just  bearing,  we  ought  not  to  be  much  surprized  at  the 
dearth  now  so  generally  Tisible.  Neither  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
more  highly  art  is  cultivated,  and  the  better  it  is  understood,  the  more 
rarely  gifted  must  they  be  who  rise  to  pre-eminence. 

Viewing  then  the  entire  art  in  its  progre8sion,4t  should  appear  that 
it  has  gained  strength  and  advancement  since  our  last  estimate  a  twelve* 
month  ago,  and  music  will  certainly  take  deeper  root,  and  flourish 
more  widely  amongst  us,  if  its  very  excellence  does  not  abate  the 
ardor  by  enhancing  the  difficulty  of  attainment.  Of  this  we  still  see 
the  same  danger  as  we  then  pointed  out*  There  are  however  the 
strongest  proofs  that  it  is  becoming  the  ornament  and  the  solace  of 
other  classes  beside  the  most  affluent;  and  if  wisely  used,  we  are  not 
less  certain  that  music  has  always  a  tendency  to  meliorate  as  welt  as 
to  soften  the  manners,  and  taken  with  its  necessary  concomitants,  to 
enlarge  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  The  proofs  to  which  we 
allude  are,  the  increasing  manufacture  of  instruments,  the  vast  aug- 
mentation of  musical  pulblications,  and  the  number  of  professors  and 
instructors.  It  is  a  real  gratification  to  us  to  close  our  exposition 
^ith  these  facts — for  we  speak  advisedly  and  experimentally,  when 
we  say  that  long  observation  has  convinced  us  there  is  no  pnrsoit 
more  pleasurable,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  circle  in  which 
he  moves.  Nor  is  this  its  best  attribute.  Music,  scientifically  cuU 
tivated,  is  at  once  a  protector  and  an  introduction.  The  attention  it 
demands  precludes  the  mind  from  languor,  and  from  the  void  of 
idleness  or  the  waste  of  vice,  while  the  passport  it  affords  to  elegant 
and  accomplished  society  is  at  the  aame  time  a  recoinnmidation  and 
a  reward.  These  are  truths  we  cannot  too  oAoi  nor  too  tencitly 
enforce. 
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MADAME  CATALANI, 

^  Wa  weie  pmtttiig  the  Ia«t  haiu}  to  owr  NimW^/wben  ivekiuMd 
0^  thUgseat.unger  wm  houdj  expected  in  Eoglaod.  Wq  liMif 
toted  not  to  dday  one  pablicatioo^iii  otder  to  incliide,  should  oppor* 
tttnily  be  aiibvded  U8>  some  account  of  thoso  mutiiiioQa  whieb  might 
veil  be  imagined  to  have  taken  place  in  the  yoice  and  mannef  of 
(me  who  is  unqueetionaUj  supreme  in  art. 

Vada^mb  Catalani  had  no  sooner  re^hed  London^  than  she 
announced  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  to  tefcie  place  on  Monday^ 
^ulj  16.  On  the  morning  of  the  previoits  Satuklay  there  was  a 
cehearsal  of  her  songs,  to  which  many  of  the  Nobility^  diflAingukhed 
Amateurs,  and  eminent  Proiessors,  were  admitted.  We  esteeos  our- 
selves particularly  fortunate,  in  having  been  preseat,  for  we  might 
not  perhaps  have  been  enabled,  under  any  otber  circumstonces,  t« 
examihe  so  minutely  the  asjLonishiog  powers  of  this  highly-gifted 
individilal. 

Of  Madame  Catalani's  talents,  previous,  to  her  leaviug  this 
country,  we  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length,  ia  the  early 
part  of  our  first  volume,  when  describing  her  acquirements  together, 
witb  those  of  Maoams  Maea  and  Mas.  Bili«injGTon»  In  point 
of  energy,  force,  and  execution,  it  should  even  then  have  seemed^ 
that  she  could  go  no  further.  But  neither  art  nor  the  faculties  are 
stationary :  they  advance  or  they  decline.  The  qualificaUons  of  the 
sutyect  of  our  present  regard,  vast  as  they  originally  were^  aie  ceiH 
tainly  enlarged  as  they  have  become  nMure  matured. 

They  who  would  rightly  aDd.  completely  appreciate  this  piodft- 
giou9  singisr,  m«9t  be  acquainted  wiUi  Italian  expiessimr— moat 
snneadev  tbemselxes  to  their  feeliBgs-»maat  took  scdely  to  eflEsolB^ 
an4  remember  tj^at  eSects.  will  often  bear  down  rulea.  ' 
^  Tosoateh  a  geaee beyond tho reach  of  art" 
ii  ^e  veqr  privilege  and  poeiogativetif  genius^  and  it  is  one  which 
Ga^A^AVI  uses  t«  its  easbreBsest  eartent.  It  is  not  perhaps  that  she 
imagines.what  other  singers  are  incapable  of  inventing,  or  that  she 
does  w^iat  they  are  unable  to  execute.  Her  superiority  lies  in  the 
manner.  And  there  is  no  one  that  can  rise  to  the  smallest  chance 
of  comparison  with  her,  in  animation^  in  force,  in  volume,  in  gran* 
deur,  in  rapidity,  or  in  transition.  In  all  these  attributes  die  is 
■satehic 
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Maoamb  Catalani's  style  is  stUl  puidlj  draauiiio.    Bf  this 
«piUiet  we  mean  to^x>nYejr,  the  viTid  conoeption  that  exalts  passion 
to  the  utmost  pitch  ofexpressiveness^tbebrUliancy  of  colouring  that 
invests  every  object  upon  which  the  imagination  ftlls,  with  the  ridhest 
clothing— that  gives  the  broadest  lights  and  the  deepest  shadows. 
Hence  there  is  a  particular  point  in  the  perspective^  from  wlilch 
alone  she  can  be  viewed  to  advantage.    Distance  is  indispensable^ 
for  her  efforts  are  calculated  to  operate  through  amplitude  of  space 
and  upon  the  largest. assemblies.    Approach  her,  and  she  is  abso- 
lutely terrific :  the  spectator  trembles  for  the  lovely  frame  that  he 
perceives  to  be  so  tremendously  agitated.    They  who  have  never 
witnessed  the  enthusiasm  that  illuminates  that  finest  of  all  created 
countenances,  have  never  seen,  no  not  in  Mas.  SinnoKs  hersetf, 
the  perfection  of  majesty,  nor  in  Miss  O^Neill  the  softest  triumphs 
of  the  tender  affections.    Madame  Catai^ani's  person  is  a  little 
increased,  and  her  features  are  now  stamped  with  the  complete  and 
perfect  dignity  of  consummate  beauty  in  its  richest  maturity.    Her 
thoughts  literally  coruscate  through  the  bright  radiance  of  her  eyes 
and  the  ever-changing  varieties  of  her  countenance.    Her's  is  the 
noblest  order  of  forms,  and  every  Vein  and  every  fibre  seems  instinct 
with  feeling  the  moment  she  begins  to  sing.    Never  do  we  recollect 
to  have  observed  such  powerful,  such  instantaneous  illuminations  of 
her  figure  and  her  features  as  Catalani  displays.    Thus  the  whole 
person  is  aiding  (how  strongly !)  the  effects  of  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  voice  and  the  most  extraordinary  energy  and  the  most  extras 
ordinary  facility  the  world  of  art  has  ever  known,  and  the  combined 
results  are  irresistible.    The  mind  is  now  allured  and  now  impelled, 
now  awed  I^  dignity  surpassing  all  that  can  be  conceived,  now 
transported  by  smiles  of  tenderness  more  exquisite  than  poetry  has 
ever  fancied. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  she  song  a  ^*  new  grand  air,*'  by  the 
Mabouis  Sampib&i^  <<  Ddla  superba  Rama;**  an  air  (by  Rode) 
with  variations,  originally  written  for  the  violin,  though  adapted 
to  Italian  words;  a  recitative  and  air  of  Pcgitta,  ^^Miobtn&i* 
and  Mozart's  bass  song  (in  Figaro)^  ^^  Non  fiu  wndrai^^  with  a 
vene  of  ^<  God  $ave  the  King^*  by  way  of  finale. 

Her  audience  was  numerous  and^endid,  and  her  reception  most 
flattering.  In  oi|e  of  the  boxes  were  the  Duxes  of  Gi«a&eece  and 
CAMEAinaEi  with  the  Pbmcess  Augusta  and  4he  Duchesses  of 
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CLovcEStBk  and  of  Cambbidge— the  room  glttlered  mih  stars  and 
orders,  notwithstanding  the  music  for  the  coronation  was  rehearsed 
at  Carlton  Palace,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts  had  a  grand  concert 
and  ballet  commencing  at  the  same  hour.  The  applauses  at  her  en* 
trance  were  loud  and  long*Iasting« 

The  first  three  words  that  Madame  Catalaki  sung  were  truly 
characteristic,  and  had  *<  the  mistress  of  the  world'*  been  personified, 
a  more  noble  representative,  *<  della  superba  Roma^^  there  conid  not 
have  been  found.  This  Was  a  song  of  grandeur,  and  displayed  her 
yolume  and  declamation  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Robe's  compo« 
sition  the  air  allowed  her  to  demonstrate  her  power  of  simple  canta- 
bile  singing,  while  the  variations  give  ample  scope  for  her  execution; 
She  rules  by  force  rather  than  finish.  Throughout  the  energy  and ' 
•  velocity  were  astonishing,  and  in  one  chromatic  ascent  by  semitones, 
her  voice  resembled  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  through  trees, 
but  distance  took  off  this  singular  effect  of  power.  Pucitta's  song 
afforded  opportunity  for  tender  expression^  and  her  utterance  of  the 
words  <^  DiSe  che  ramo"  (accompanied  by  the  most  enchanting 
look  of  tenderness  that  ever  fascinated  mortal,)  was  extacy  itself, 
nor  was  there  less  delightful  contrast  in  the  syllables  ^^  lo  moriro 
per  Idj^*  of  which  all  description  must  fail  to  convey  either  the  tone 
or  the  manner. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  beauties,  perhaps  ^^Non 
piuandraij*^  maybe  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  night. 
Madame  Catalani  transposed  it  a  note  higher  than  its  original 
key.  The  song  was  probably  chosen  in  order  to  manifest  the  strength, 
quality,  and  facility  of  her  lower  tones,  and  perhaps  also  the  rich* 
ness  with  which  she  is  able  to  convey  delicate  humour.-^he  varied 
some  of  the  passages,  introducing  a  few  descending  notes  upon  the 
repetitions,  **  Non  piu  ffcrai^^  and  occasionally  changing  the  me* 
lody,  whore  diversity  might  render  such  alteratjons  more  pleasing 
than  the  original  notes. — She  also  appended  two  or  three  very  bril* 
liant  cadences ;  but  the  general  manner  of  the  whole  song  had  a 
peculiar  and  mellow  raillery,  particularly  upon  the  words  so  often 
recurring,  ** Non  piu  audraiy^  that  gave  the  superior  charm.  T4> 
eonclude  the  concert,  God  save  the  King  was  delivered  with  a  pro* 
digiotts  volume  of  voice  and  declamfettory  power. 

The  change  that  we  principally  perceive  is  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  (not  an  amelioration  of  the  quality)  of  the  tone,  an  aog- 
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menlatiob  of  ilie' general  force,  and  a  more  decided  application  of 
yarious  transition.  These  mutations  add  both  to  the  majesty  and 
the  tenderness  of  her  style,  which  is  certainly  her  own  altogether. 
She  takes  the  heareri)y  storm.  She  convulses  and  she  melts  her  andi- 
ence  by  turns — she  affects  by  vehemence  not  less  than  by  rapidity. 
There  is  however  nothing  more  curious  than  the  gradations  percepti* 
ble  by  varying  the  degree  of  contiguity— ^for  the  auditor  would  un- 
questionably form  a  different  judgment  according  as  he  recedes  or 
approaches  the  singer,  through  all  shades,  from  absolute  terror  to 
mere  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  expression  superior  for  its  strength. 
But  at  any  distance  he  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  Catalani*s 
supremacy;  The  absolute  force  can  only  be  measured  by  observa- 
tion at  the  nearest  remove  from  the  orchestra.  There  alone  can  the 
infinite  and  rapid  workings  of  her  sensibility  be  accuiatdy  discerned  ' 
and  understood.  Her  intonation  appears  to  us  more  certain  than  it 
was.  Her  invention  is  probably  little  if  at  allextended — for  she  still 
adliepes  to  her  favorite  riffioramenti.  One  of  her  strongest  peculiari- 
ties in  this  respectisihe  repetition  ofth6  same  phrase  three,  four,  and 
even  five  limes  in  succession,  and  repeating  also  shakes  upon  distant 
intervals.  We  observe  the  same  agitation  of  the  muscles  of  her  face— 
and  the  motion  of  the  under  jaw  is  increas^,  particularly  in  the  shake, 
which  when  near  appears  to  be  much  too  violent;  but  this  disagree* 
able  effect  is  lost  by  distance. 

Madame  Catalans  returns  to  this  country  greater  than  when 
she  left  it,  greatest.  Her  very  highest  «otes  may  perhaps  be  soraet 
what  impaired,  but  this  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In  every 
other  part  and  attribute  of  her  voice  and  style  she  is  decidedly  ma- 
tured and  mellowed.  She  must  be  judged  alone,  for  she  has  nothing 
in  common  with  any  other  singer.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  the  effect 
only  that  we  can  estimate  her  ability.  Measuring  then  by  this  simple 
standard,  we  say  that  she  surprises,  agitates,  convulses,  and  enchants 
us  by  turns**that  her  dignity,  her  tenderness,  and  her  enthusiasm 
defy  description,  and  t^at  the  majesty  of  her  voice  is  equalled  only 
by  the  beauty  and  command  of  her  form  and  counteocince* 
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It  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  original  design^  to  record  tlie  deaths  of 
etniiieot  musical  professors,  with  such  notices  of  their  lires  and  works  as  might 
serve  to  assist  in  perpetuating  names  dear  to  art  We  have  however  hitherto 
frequently  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  auihentic  particulars,  which  must 
account  for  our  apparent  neglect  of  the  duty  of  paying  a  tribute  to  departed 
eminence,  acceptable,  as  we  should  esteem  it,  both  to  immediate  connections 
and  to  the  world  of  science.  We  now  however  commence  our  necrology  with 
a  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Callcott,  a  man  who  highly  advanced  the  character 
of  Englhh  Music ;  at  the  same  time  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  have  contracted  our 
memoir  in  consequence  of  having  understood  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  family  to  re-publish  a  collection  of  his  works,  and  to  preface  it  with  some 
account  of  the  life  of  the  author. 


John  Wall  Callcott  was  bom  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  on  the  twentieth 
of  November,  1766.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Youno, 
where  his  progress  was  considerable  for  his  age.  At  twelve  years  old,  when  he 
was  removed  from  school,  he  had  read  much  of  Ovid,  the  greater  part  of  Virgil, 
and  had  begun  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  From  this  early  period, 
his  acquirements,  which  were  very  great,  were  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 

His  attention  was  addressed  to  music  at  the  period  of  his  leaving  school  (1778), 
when  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Organist  of  Kensington,  and  began  to 
practice  upon  a  spinnett,  which  his  father  bought  for  him.  About  the  year 
1782  he  often  attended  the  service  at  the  Abbey  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
made  some  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  heads  of  the  profession.  In  this 
year  he  was  also  appointed  Assistant  Organist  at  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen's  Square,  Holbom,  by  Mr.  Reinhold.  He  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cooke,  obtained  admission  to  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  he  sung  in  the  chorusses  of  the  Oratorios  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  during  1783,  1784,  and  1785. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  he  began  to  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  prin* 
ciples  of  vocal  composition,  and  he  finished  his  first  glee  to  the  words  of  Grat's 
'  ode,  '^O  Souereign  of  the  wUUng  soul;**  printed  in  Warren's  23d  Collection. 
From  this  period  he  continued  to  improve  in  vocal  harmony.  During  the  year 
1784  he  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  West« 
minster -Abbey.  In  the  following  year  he  gained  three  prize*medals  given 
by  the  Catch  Club,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  on  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Philip  Hates.  His  exercise,  on  the  occasion,  was  upon  Warton*s 
ode  to  Fancy*  In  1786  he  bore  off  two  medals,  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  several  valuable  engagements  in  teaching,  through  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  by  whom  his  glee,  ^^  When  Arthur  first  in  Court  began^*  was  in- 
troduced among  the  music  oiThe  battle  of  Hexham.  In  1787  h^  gained  two 
more  medals  at  the  Catch  Club.  In  1788  he  did  not  write  for  the  prizes^  though 
he  still  employed  all  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  composition  for  voices.  In  1789 
he  agun  became  a  candidate  for  the  medals,  and  had  the  good  fortune  (the  con- 
comitant of  bis  uncommon  abilities)  to  gain  all  four ;  a  circumstance  which 
never  occurred  before  nor  sin(«.  He  was  elected  organist  of  Covent  Garden 
church  in  1789.  The  election  was  however  strongly  contested,  and  the  bail- 
ness  terminated  by  a  proposal,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Callcott,  to  divide  the 
situation  with  his  opponent,  Mr.  Charles  Evans.  In  1790  the  celebrated 
Haydn  arrival  in  London.     Mr.  C.   was  introduced  to   him,  by  Mr. 
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Salomon,  and  reoeiTed  some  lessons  from  that  eminent  musidan.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  organist  to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  in  1792,  which 
situation  he  retained  till  1802,  when  he  resigned  it  in  fayour  of  Mr.  Horslet, 
the  present  worthy  incumbent,  afterwards  his  son^in-Iaw.  In  1800  he  took 
hb  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  in  company  with  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  Horslet,  at  the  same  time,  toolc  the  degree  of  Batchelor. 
Dr.  CiTLLCOTT  first  conceiTed  the  .design  of  composing  a  Musical  Dictionary 
in  1707,  and  he  perserered  in  it  for  some  years  after;  but  finding  that  such 
a  work  would  interfere  too  much  with  his  business  as  a  teacher,  he  laid  it 
aside  till  some  future  period  of  leisure  and  adrantage,  and  in  1804  and  1805 
employed  himself  in  writing  the  <^  Musical  Grammar,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  our  language. 

The  Grammar  was  first  published  by  Bi  rch  all  in  1 806.  In  the  following  year 
his  Tarious  pursuits  and  incessant  appliration  brought  on  a  nerrous  com^aint, 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  altogether  from  business,  and  it  was  not  till 
1813  that  his  family  and  friends  again  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  among 
them.  He,  remained  well  till  the  autumn  of  1816,  at  which  time  symptoms  of 
his  former  indisposition  again  appeared. 

From  this  period  his  professional  avocations  were  wholly  suspended,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May,  18^1,  he  ceased  to  feel  all  further  affliction.  He  was  in* 
terred  at  Kensington  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Callcott's  fame  rests  upon  his  glees,  but  he  has  written 
some  songs  that  are  unequalled  in  point  of  legitimate  expression,  and  which, 
as  we  esteem  them,  are  models  for  the  formation  of  a  fin^^  English  style.  Such 
an  one  is  his  "  Angel  oflife:^  His  glees  certainly  place  him  among  the  ^etj 
foremost  of  those  who  have  cultivated  that  species  of  composition. 

No  man  was  ever  more  deservedly  beloved  than  Dr.  Callcott  for  the 
gentieness  and  benignity  of  his  disposition,  nor  more  highly  respected  for  the 
extent  of  his  Tarious  attainments  in  language,  in  literature,  a^d  in  science. 


So  9 
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3^  CommumcaHon  ofF*  W.  H.  readnedus  too  late  t^  be  imerted  in  M$ 
Number^  but  shall  certainly  q)pear  in  the  next*  We  have  onfyjuit  receioed 
^e  tetters  of  Del  Harp  andJuvENis^  who  will  perceive  that  we  had  pre^ 
viousfy  attended  to  his  former  faoor.  We  are  as  much  gratified  by  the  kind 
ejpressions  ofW.Z^as  indebted  for  his  hints,  which  we  will  not  fail  to  pursue. 
Indeed  we  had  alreaify  begun  such  apian  as  he  recommends  with  respect  to  the 
several  instruments^  We  shall  give  the  earliest  possible  attention  to  the  many 
Musical  Compositions  addressedto  the  Editor^  and  for  which  he  thus  returns  hie 
acknowledgments  to  the  several  Authors. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR- 

I  HA vK  never  yet  met  witli  My  dUs^rtalion  tliat  uitbfitt  my  miiid 
with  respect  to  YocAL  strtE.  Even  the  philosophical  letter  of 
TiMOTHfius,  printed  in  your  second  Namber^  seetns  to  be  too  gene- 
ral. At  the  same  time  t  know  not  whether  I  shall  render  my  own 
apprehension  of  the  subject  a  whit  more  clear  or  distinct.  But  with 
your  permission  t  will  try. 

S(y&  I  C6nsider  to  mean  Charatler—Md  as  character  can  be  said 
to  be  appended  to  toca!  mosic^  only  by  the  indiridualiiy,  passion, 
or  sentiment  with  which  the  singer  is  invested  by  the  song,  the  nearer 
the  representation  approaches  the  reality,  the  more  perfect  is  the 
style.    Style  then  is  also  dramatic,  and  as  the  beau  Ukal  of  the  art*  it 
the  point  tooght^  and  is  always  heightened  beyond  the  exact  rela* 
tion  of  truth,  style  must  owe  its  verity  and  foree  to  a  warm  and  cul* 
tivated  imagination,  which  must  again  be  supported  by  (wganic  and 
technical  powers.    Thus  Ikr  I  conform,  you  perceive^  Co  the  dellni« 
tion  of  TiKOTHBCS ;  and  indeed  I  shall  probably  be  unable  to  add 
a  tittle  to  his  general  classification,  though  I  hope  to  render  the 
matter  more  plain  by  detail.    For  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  limita«» 
tion  which  place  as  well  character  imposes*    fiat  place  in  this  case 
makes  a  part  of  character.    In  style  there  must  also^  it  ahould  Mem^ 
be  an  allowance  for  nationality— such  as  appertains  t6  the  etpres- 
sion  of  emotions  observable  in  difibrent  countries*    The  Italfalns,  Oer« 
mans,  French,  and  English,  have  severally  their  own  peculiaries;  and 
we  cannot  rightly  judge  of  style,  unless  we  are  intimately  acquainted 
witb  the  manners  of  the  nation  to  which  the  singer  belongs,  and 
whence  he  has  derived  his  notions  of  imitation.  Thus  (o  an  untutored 
S^Ush  ear  and  an  uninstmcted  English  mtnd,  the  ghn  gusto  of  the 
Italiatt  school  seems  extravagant,  not  to  say  ahsurd ;  nor  do  we  come 
to  ftd  Its  beautlea  until  we  have  been  very  long  accustomed  to  the 
energy,  transitfou,  and  especially  .to  the  peculiar  carriage  of  the 
voice  in  use  among  Italians.    The  manner  of  the  French  is  still  so 
entirdy  their  own,  tbat  other  nations  go  very  near  to  deny  altogether 
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their  pretensions  to  vocal  science  or  ability.  The  Germans  must  be 
said  to  owe  their  acquaintance  with  the  cars  technica  to  the  Italians, 
and  the  English  draw  from  the  same  fount ;  but  all  are  tinged  with 
national  peculiarities.  The  Italians  are  the  most  vivid,  the  French 
most  extravagant,  the  Germans  and  the  Englbh  the  coldest  or  most 
chaste,  in  their  ideas  of  expression. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  illustrating  our  subject  will  be  by  a 
comparison  of  the  way  in  which  the  same  composition  is  given  by 
different  singers.  . 

Tkamez^ani,  Bbaham,  and  Ambrogetti^  are  all  within  our 
memory,  and  I  may  perhaps  recall  particular  points  in  each  which 
elucidate  something.  I  shall  take  the  expressive  duet  of  Mozart, 
"  Crudel  per  cheJM  ora,''  from  Figaro.  The  Count  AlmmAca  is  at 
once  a  determined  sensualbt  and  a  fine  gentleman-*his  manners  are 
tinctured  with  the  warmth,  of  his  naturally  ardent  temperament,  with 
the  boldness  of  a  military  life,  and  with  the  ^^  proud  humility^'  of 
tlie  relative  situation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  waiting  woman  of  his 
CountesS)  the  object  of  his  seductive  addresses  in  this  duet.  The 
notes  are  full  of  all  these  characteristics,  as  can  but  be  discovered 
by  a  sensitive  understanding  of  the  melody  aiid  the  disposition  of 
the  parts.  It  follows  then,  that  unless  the  style  partakes  of  all 
these  so  decidedly  as  to  impress  the  several  notions  upon  the 
mind  of  the  auditor,  the  singer  in  so  far  is  deficient.  To  come  to 
an  analysis  of  some  portion  of  this  beautiful  and  expressive  com- 
position— the  words  Crudel  per  che  JM  ora  bespeak  the  artful  yet 
bold  address  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman  and  the  lover,  while 
fcamd  languir  cost  combines  these  with  the  sensualist.  Si g nor 
Tramez^zani  conveyed  this  distinction  to  perfection.  His  tone  wns 
at  first  moderately  fuir,  but  round  and  voluptuously  smooth,  min- 
gling tender  expostulation  (merely  sensual)  with  a  melting  and  pas- 
sionate intimation  of  his  design.  Upon  the  second  member  of  the 
sentence  the  notes  were  softened  into  a  still  more  exquisite  and 
sinking  expression  of  intense  desire. 

Mr.  Braham  in  singing  these  passages,  (though  he  has  always 
been  a  singer  to  the  heart)  failed  principally  from  a  lack  of  that 
delicate  apprehension,  intense  feeling,  and  rich  expression,  that 
marked  Tramezzani's  manner.  He  executed  it  with  more  force 
and  less  tenderness,  or  rather  without  a  particle  of  voluptuousness. 
His  manner  was  comparatively  hard,  and  therefore  he  missed  the  style. 
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SiGNOB  Ambrogbtti,  who  cannot  sing  a  note  bnt  depends  on  , 
'lib  acting  to  carry  him  through,  arid  whose  false  intonation  is  in  this 
opening  more  perceptible  perhaps  than  in  any  thing  he  does,  conveys 
a  very  coarse  idea  indeed.    He  divests  the  composition;  of  aU  refine- 
ment, and  goes  no  deeper  into  the  notion  of  Counit  Jl,lrnavmCs  . 
character  than  belongs  to  his  lowest  feelings.    He  makes  his  ai>-  . 
preaches  with  the  vu)gar  tact  of  a  practised  debauchee  assailing  an  . 
artless  maid  of  all  work* 

The  rest  of  the  duet  contains  only  modifications  of  the  same  prin- 
ciplesy  though  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  is  ^^  Mi  fienio  dal 
cofUentOy^  the  indescribable  effect  conveying  voluptuous  anticipa- 
tion together  with  the  sense  of  present  success,  that  Tramezzani 
attained,  but  fromwhichBaAHAMand  Ambrogbtti  were  even  more 
distant  than  in  the  other  passages.  Tone  must  in  all  cases  be  the 
vehicle  of  expression,  and  I  have  sometimes  been  almost  tempted  to 
reduce  style  to  a  mere  modification  of  tone.  Tramezzani,  in  those 
portions  of  the  duet  which  bespoke  doubt,  entreaty,  and  passion, 
tmnsmuted  his  tone  nicely — exactly — seeking  only  to  pourtray  the 
feeling*  Braham  had  too  much  regard  to  the  display  of  art,  by 
which  bis  tones  were  too  nearly  assimilated  to  each  other*  Ambro- 
gbtti  held  the  singing  as  secondary  to  the  acting,  probably  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  vocal  imperfection.  In  the  elocutory  part  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Tramezzani,  but  seldom  singing  a.note  in 
tune,  or  with  any  thing  like  tone,  the  great  charm  is  wanting. 

Sensibility  is  a  faculty  which  is  susceptible  of  many  and  great  dif- 
ferences, both  in  its  nature  and  degrees.  A  strong  sensibility  is  not 
always  nor  indeed  often  the  most  delicate.  AU  the  three  singers  I 
have  quoted  were  undoubtedly  persons  of  extraordinary  sensibility — 
but  I  should  say  Tramezzani's  was  the  most  delicate,  Braham^s 
the  strongest  and  applicable  to  the  greatest  variety  of  objects — ^Am- 
BBOGETTi's  the  coarsest.  Hence  perhaps  the  original  direction  ot 
mind,  which  has  occasioned  such  discrepancies  in  the  display  of  their 
ability. 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  Timotheus's  grand  division  of 
style,  into  the  great  and  ornamented,  does  not  embrace  this  species 
of  amatory  passion,  which  now  constitutes  perhaps  a  new  but  as 
essential  a  style  as  any  other  branch.  Most  of,  Moore's  songs  de- 
mand this  and  this  only,  sind  indeed  I  should  hq  .tempted  to ,  aisqnje 
your  own  principle,  that  such  is  the  general  characteristic  not  only 
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of  tbat  middle  species  ol  writing,  which  is  laddressed  to  phtte  In  the 
chamberi  hat  which,  taking  the  desire  of  irelnfrtaoos  sensaitton  in 
piefeience  io  high  aftetions  for  itt  hasit,  has  been  Ifanshrted  into 
and  is  indeed  the  essential  style  ef  ear  mest  sufBoessfal  shigetfv*  Nei* 
ther  dees  Bnowv^s  divisien  of  the  ser era!  species  of  air,  in  hie 
*^  Letters  on  fhe  Italian  Opera,'*  appear  to  meet  what  is  reqaited  in 
this  species  of  expression,  whiefa  may  be  almost  taken  as  pecoUar 
to  onr  own  age.  The  passion  of  love  has  nerer  before  basn  made 
so  Tolnptaonsljr  sensual  in  poetry  and  mnsiq* 

I  shall  next  assume  as  a  subfeot  the  beaiitirul  eantata  of  ^^AksU^^^ 
as  sung  by  Mb.  Tj^uoh^v  and  Ma.  BaAHAK*  This  isdescriplire 
of  loye  in  fts  purer  form^fhe  passion  being  ^  through  certain  strainerv 
well  refined.''  V^eoHAn's  perfierrmanee  is  smooth,  delicate,  and 
polished  to  (be  highest  degnee.  The  ornaments  he  appends  ave  of  the 
same  cast,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  intemiption  of  the  general  and 
leading  train  of  sentiment  from  the  beginning  to  the^nd#  He  has 
stttdM  unity  of  eftct,  and  has  attsiine^  H*  Ma.  Ba  AHAii'e  niaa« 
ner,  on  the  contrary,  n  passioMite^  broken,  and  deformed  by  strikifig 
bat  not  expressive  differences  of  tone— diflerenee*  belonging  to  more 
bpisterpos  passions  that  destroy  the  pensiveness  of  the  irst  part  and 
the  Imur^ras  exipltalion  of  sound  to  which  itistbe  ohgectof  the  com* 
poser  to  reduce  and  elevate  the  mlodt  He  theieforemlsstetbegfaond 
^^racteristics,  and  thus  sings  it  in  an  infcrior  style*  IfontheeoiH 
trarj  wc  turn  to  H AmirV  Ontfisir,  and  examinethe  manner  in  which 
these  emb^ot  persons  give  the  fomous  recitative,  ^Jn^pkniorMglHf* 
whiph  describes  iSie  creation  of  tie  sun  and  meou,  the  balanee  wHI 
PfpUmfCf  Mf .  ^iKAHAw  in  the  first  division,  (the  ere«tio»of  thesun) 
aiu{  in  the  hislt  to  IjlltL.  YAircrHAir.  The  force  and  fire  of  Mb.  Bua^ 
^AM^n  manner,  |iiepier{pii|g  trumpet-kmed  brHKancy  of  his  wiee^  and 
the  Itght-Kke  rapidity  of  bis  invented  passages,  are  coiwpisfcly  de- 
scriptive. Here  VAvanj^if  foils  for  want  ef  daring  perbapa  moro 
th^n  fma  w^t  of  natural  eneqpy.  1l^i  when  the  ^^  silver  mooo^  is-to 
be  pictured,  it  is  th^n  th^t  his  sweet,  soft,  sustained,  and  pure  teaes 
bmrmom^  ^iift  the  soeoe,  ifhHe  the  eflbvt  99ilH  aw  make»to  ndwe, 
atlettuale>  and  sniool^^  ft^l  force  of  Ms  melody  is  tovobvioas  i»bo 
fwcmnrnodot^  to  that  e^  aM  ^ow  iiMd^tbeauditee  prinaalymf 
tieipatse  and  ^nmss.  The  radiaam  stil  glana  upo*  the  e|yes» ' 
Here  too  2b  mMl  observsMe  the  easaggemtion.  of  aMumes  which  is 
geaeraied  iat  the  dpe^tie^  it  (meaitiaUy  dn|mat)«^  aai  wUdk  the 
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wchedtttf  and  paiticalarlj  the  sacred  orchestra,  if  I  may  use  such  i^ 
teim^  will  Bol  bean  We  ftel  oa  the conttary  thai  Y aitgh am's  sobei 
chaalitjr  is  ia  better  taste  tbe  feet  is,  the  sjaipatby  betweea  the 
audience  and  the  singer  is  never  broken  or  endangered ;  while  bow* 
ever  BaAHAM  ia  singing,  when  his  occasionally  Tident  borsts  are 
pasi,  there  ia  nevertheless  a  constant  apprehension  of  the  same  re^ 
cnrrmee  of  constrained  force  which  never  leaves  the  sool  tranquil  for 
a  Nioiacnt*  He  therefore  exa^«rates  his  style.  <*  The  Soldkt^i 
Dream^-*^*  Comfort  j/e  mjf  Pecpkj^  and  •*  Lord  remember  Daoid^^ 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  differences,  and  the  advantage  all  ties 
on  the  side  of  VAooHAir*  ^  Deeper  md  deeper  sUiP'-^^  Thorn  shot 
da$h  ihem,"*  and  «<  The  BdUk  of  the  Angels^''  exhibit  BaAHAii'a 
sopromacy,  becanse  these  are  of  stronger  expression ;  the  paaiion  k 
so  intense  that  the  mind  readily  follows  Ma.  Bbahah  into  the 
depths,  whither  he  and  be  alone  can  lead  os*  The  style  is  therefore 
better,  becanae  more  <4fearaoteristic. 

There  is  no  Bngtiah  singer  alive  who  can  convey  even  a  reasote 
idea  ef  the  atajesty  ei  ^^  1  htow  that  m^  Redeemer  UioetV*  Misa 
Stbpbbns  is  too  rich,  too  smooth,  too  leveK  *  Mrs.  SALHON^waata 
fire,  feeliag--'ev^y  thing.  Ma  a  a  invested  this  song  with  a  gren« 
deur,  a  solemnity,  and  a  dignity  that  were  traly  sabtime.  She  was 
so  emphatic  m  Iter  diction,  so  powerful  in  concentrating  the  force  of 
her  voice  and  the  energy  of  her  manner  upon  particniar  worda» 
the  whole  asoved  with  so  majestic  a  gait,  as  io  leave  an  indeliMo 
impressioR  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  time,  cannot  efface* 
Mas  Stb^hbws  is  full  and  sweet,  bat  there  is  no  distinction,  no 
marked  rhetorical  or  pathetic  acceataation ;  the  whole  is  too  level* 
Maa«  Saimob  warblesi,  and  in  proportion  as  she  is  wanting  in  forces 
fire^  dignity,  and  pathos,  so  ikr  is  she  distant  from  the  high  aflec- 
thms  of  this  inspired  air.  Inasmuch  then  as  both  these  great  singers 
fiiil  to  convey  the  character,  iasomuch  they  may  be  said  not  to  have 
the  atyle^  and  as  adates  io  ^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Kvethy^*  they 
csoi  be  aaid  to  have  no  style« 

Tbe  deficiency  of  both  appeaiB  to  lie  in  want  of  dramatic  concep- 
tion and  executioB,  ia  the  slumber  of  the  imagination,  or  ia  the  mia* 
dbectiofl  of  the  powers  towards  the  impassionate  di^iiay  of  the 
aentimeait.  Misa  Btbfhbbs  is  always  chaste  and  p«ic  aad  English. 
Mas.  Saihon  ia  idwaya  sweet  (deliciously  sweety  and  her  facility 
iaachataa.   Bot  the  style  (tf  the  for  met  ia  somewhat  cold  and  Ufeleaif 
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and  rarely  if  ever  rises  beyond  plain  narrative.  The  other  lady  has 
no  style  at  all,  for  I  will  defy  her  warmest  admirer  to  impute  any 
thing  like  character  to  any  song  she  Bim^s.  Ornament,  as  she  ap- 
plies it,  is  not  character — whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  graces  themselves,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  appended. 
Mas.  Salmok  is  a  vocal  instrument — ^beautiful  in  its  tone  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree ;  but  there  ends  the  sum  total  of  her  attri* 
butes.  The  style  of  Miss  Stephens  then  is  ballad ;  and  Mas. 
Salmon  has,  I  must  repeat,  no  style  at  all,  because  no  passion,  no 
character.  Indeed  there  is  npt,  within  my  knowledge,  any  English 
female  singer  who  can  now  be  said  to  have  a  style  so  strongly  marked 
as  to  deserve  the  name.  Miss  Stephbns  and  Miss  Travis  are 
distinguished  by  purity  and  chastity ;  but  those  very  qualities,  as 
exhibited  in  these  professors,  are  almost  proofs  of  the  want  of  style; 
for  these  terms,  so  taken,  mean  the  absence  of  the  force,  transition, 
and  similitude,  which  are  marks  of  passion  or  of  character. 

I  phall  be  thought  perhaps  to  fall  in  with  the  humour  of  the  tiroes, 
and  to  be  a  favourer  of  foreign  schools,  if  I  point  out  Madame  Cam- 
FORBSB  as  the  female  possessing  the  most  legitimate  claims  to  style 
of  any  singer  that  has  visited  England  for  many  years.  This  fine 
artist  produces  characteristic  effects  from  every  note,  zmthout  vioUUuig 
the  laws  of  science^  and  without  the  coarseness  0X  extravagance  com- 
mon to  the  stage.  How  this  is  done  I  cannot  exactly  describe,  but 
that  the  principle  resides  in  the  command  which  the  mind  has  over 
the  elements  of  expression,  and  in  modelling  those  elements  justly 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Madame  Camporese  is  a  woman  of  fine 
sensibility,  fine  sense,  and  fine  manners — the  fire  of  youth  is  tem- 
pered by  experience  rather  than  passed  away  with  years — which 
is  the  o:s\y  sroncral  clue  I  can  give  to  her  superiority,  for  it  is  clear- 
ly more  intellectual  than  technical,  because  all  the  English  females 
I  have  alluded  to  exceed  her  both  in  natural  |x>wer  ^and  beauty  of 
voice,  and  in  executive  facility.  But  hear  Miss  Stephens  and 
Mrs.  Salmon  in  recitative,  and  compare  them  with  Camporese. 
The  parallel  would  not  hold  for  an  instant*  Yet,  I  apprehend,  in 
recitative  as  much  as  in  any  thing — style  is  displayed. 

It  should  seem  to  follow  from  these  premises  and  examples,  that 
style  is  by  no  means  so  easily  reducible  to  a  single  denomination  aa 
may  have  been  supposed.  1  prefer  Buown's  classification  to  Timo- 
TUBUSES,  iii  this  respect,  because  he  admits  a  difference  according 
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vith  ever  J  species  of  air.  But,  in  truth,  if  style  be  as  I  am  disposed 
to  denominate  it — character — then  the  passion  or  the  sentiment  is 
the  onlj  measure.  There  is  a  stjie  of  anger — ^grief— love — disdain 
— in  short,  of  whatever  the  sentiment  dictates.  And  this  I  esteem 
to  be  the  fact.  Those  affectioDs  which  are  lofty  and  demand  dig* 
nity  o£  conception  and  majesty  in  their  expression,  may  indeed  all 
be  called  the  great  style — but  under  what  head  arc  we  to  class  purely 
amatory  songs  or  songs  of  narrative  interspersed  with  pathos  ?  ^^  Old 
Robin  Graj/y^  for  instance,  is  called  a  ballad ;  yet  I  should  expect 
as  much  from  the  pathetic  powers  of  a  singer  in  this  air,  as  in  '^  Fare'- 
well  ye  limpid  Springs^^  though  addressed  to  lower  subjects.  Again, 
in  the  old  and  beautiful  ballad,  ^^  Oh  Nanny ^  wili  thou  gang  zoith 
mcy''  a  style  is  required  which  cannot  be  called  the  great  style,  but 
which  yet  demands  sweetness  iwd  pathos  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
any  song  I  know.  The  distinction,  then,  should  seem  to  lie  in 
the  objects  upon  which  the  affections  are  employed,  rather  than  in 
the  affections  themselves.  *^  Sound  an  alarm^^  in  Handel's  Judas 
MaccabantSy  and  ^^  Love  sounds  the  alarmy^  in  his  Ads  and  GalateUy 
are  so  nearly  of  the  same  cast,  that  they  have  come  to  be  considered* 
as  of  the  same  style ;  yet  the  one  is  patriotism — the  other,  love  firing 
to  valour.  The  one  character  is  the  leader  of  a  nation— the  other,  a 
swain.  These  differences,  minute  as  they  are,  originate  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  style,  which  would  I  think  be  apprehensible  to  a  per- 
son having  a  delicate  sensibility — they  would  be  particularly  so  to 
the  mind  of  one  man  who  was  deeply  susceptible  of  a  passion  for 
glory,  and  of  another  capable  of  romantic  attachments  to  the  senc* 
In  the  former  instance  I  imagine  this  conception  would  be  displayed 
by  a  loftier  bolder  port ;  in  the  other,  tempered  by  a  uannfh  and 
occasional  interspersions  of  intense  tenderness.  Purcbll's  famous 
songs  of  ^^  Mad  Bess^^  and  ^'  Let  the  dreadful  Engines  of  Eternal 
zmll"  wander  into  all  the  wildness  of  insanity,  from  passion  to  pas- 
sion—they include  therefore  every  species  of  style.  Indeed  ^^  Mad 
Bess'^  mingles  the  highest  and  most  dignified  aflkctions  with  the 
lowest  and  most  ridiculous  or  at  least  most  pitiable  objects.  Take, 
for  instance  the  last  lines : — 

^^  Who  is  content. 

Doth  all  sorrow  prevent ; 

And  Bess,  in  her  straw, 

Whilst  free  from  the  law, 

In  her  thoughts  is  as  great  as  a  king  /" 
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WhO)  then,  shftll  redooe  this  9ong  to  one  denomination  as  to  style  ? 

TIm  Aariher  we  proceed)  the  more  minute  the  distinctions  we  shall 
find*  It  is  upon  such  materials  that  imagination  works,  and  it  rnnst 
be  obvious,  that  the  more  delicate'  that  faculty  is,  the  more  refined 
wtH  the  style  of  the  proitesor  become;  and  as  e?ery  word  is  an  idea 
and  every  idea  may  admit  of  a  different  sha^  of  interpretatbn  and 
dtproBston,  I  condttde,  that  the  best  style  is  that  which  imparts  the 
greatest  share  of  cAorocfer  or  meaning  to  a  composition. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Youf's,  &Ck 

ANAI4YSIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR* 

StRj 

X  TRAStMiT  you  the  continuation  of  my  '^  Remarks,^'  which  were 
hegim  in  your  lasti*  and  am  y out's,  truly^ 

F.  W-  H. 


It  is  an  acknowledged  truth)  and  the  opinion  has  been  maiataiaed 
by  every  sage  and  phiiosppher  siaee  the  world  bqpin,  thai  a  desire  of 
plcaMng,  which  is  btiasfttdy  coaaeeted  with  the  asarch  after  happi* 
piaess,  is  one  of  the  most  active  priaciples  that  pervade  the  hamaa 
auad.  Men  in  general  liave  so  much  to  perform,  so  many  tastes  to 
please,  and  so  extensive  a  theatre  to  act  upon,  that  amid  the  vicissi* 
tttdes  and  disappointments  to  which  frail  mcMrtals  are  subjected,  if 
some  such  motive  of  action  did  not  bear  thcos  up  and  guide  them  oa 
through  this  sublunary  world,  they  waaU  be  ia  danger  of  losi^  nai 
only  allraUsh  fisr  any  thing  except  the  owaas  of  stKtainiiig  life,  hot 
what  to  Utemtave  aad  the  asts  would  prove  still  worse,  they  might 
lose  all  energy  or  anxiety  to  encourage  and  prvanote  the  ctviliMi  awl 
sister  arts  or  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  no  profession  is  this 
desire  of  pleasing  and  distinguishing  onrselves  more  necessary  than 
in  the  musical ;  for  to  that  one  object,  notwithstandiag  all  his  science, 

♦  Vol.  3,  page  145. 
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fcis  labour  and  toil,  nmst  the  musician  press  forward,  if  lie  intends 
that  his  compositions  shall  obtain  '^  a  name/'    Instrumental  com- 
posers should  particularly  follow  this  rule,  as  they  have  not  the  aid  of 
sweet  and  expressive  voices  or  of  inspired  poetry  to  assist  their 
labours.    The  overtures  of  Luigi  Chbrubini  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  this  principle.    For  it  seems  as  if  the  composer, 
carried  away  by  the  novelties  and  unexpected  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tions, sought  no  other  means  of  attract  ion  than  what  might  flow  from 
such  an  inexhaustible  source.    In  the  <<  Overture  to  Anacreony^  .(c^i"* 
tainly  one  of  the  finest  instrumental  pieces  that  has  been  written  since 
the  dajrs  of  Hatdn)  there  are  perhaps  fewer  attempts  at  continual 
imitation,  fewer  passages  in  the  fugue  style,  and  fewer  laborious  or 
abstruse  modulations,  than  may  be  found  in  the  symphonies  and 
overtures  of  his  admired  predecessors ;  but  to  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  there  is  a  novelty  of  melody,  an  elegance  and  bril- 
liancy of  effect  prevailing  throughout  this  piece,  which  cannot  fail  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  all  who  possess  the  least  t^te  in  our  art.    The 
first  horns,  by  sustaining  A  and  £,  then  moving  to  the  chord  of  D, 
prepare  the  way  for  a  very  singular  and  efiective  passage,  which  is 
taken  up  alternately  by  the  flauto,  violin,  and  violoncello,  between 
each  preparatory  sounding  of  the  corni,  until  the  movement  ends 
with  the  dominant  seventh,  in  full  harmony,  by  the  whole  band. — 
Nothing  (to  look  at  the  score)  can  possibly  be  more  simple,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  be  more  effective ;  it  is  the  harbinger  of  good 
things  to  the  allegro  movement  that  follows,  commencing  upon  one 
note  only  by  the  bass.    At  the  end  of  two  bars  there  arises  a  very 
simple  passage,  which  may  be  called  the  subject  of  the  overture,  as  it 
is  heard  throughout,  until  nearly  the  close,  alternating  from  one  in- 
strument to  another  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.    The  long  con* 
tinuation  of  the  ptoffo,  alid  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  crescendo^ 
are  strikingly  displayed  in  the  first  50  bars,  and  when  the  climax  ar« 
rives  by  the  full  burst  of  the  orchestra,  no  doubt  can  possibly  remain 
on  the  mind  of  the  scientific  hearer,  that  our  author  is  a  man  of  supe* 
rior  abilities.    I  would  point  out  to  the  student  a  beautiful  passage 
towards  the  end,  marked  in  Bruguier's  adapted  duet,  <^  LenUmdo^^ 
as  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  spirited  and  brilliant  ones  that  precede 
and  follow  it.    The  educated  musician  would  discover  a  great  simi- 
larity to  Mozart*8  style  in  this  part— -it  is  tender^  graceful,  and  in 
the  true  ^'chiaro  oscuro'*  c^Jiarmony,  a  passage  bearing  strong  indi-    . 
YOL.  III.  NO.  XII.  3  I  r^         ^ 
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cation  of  tbc  elegant  mind  of  its  author.    Chbhobihi  has  wrftten 
several  other  opsras,  &c.  the  overtures  to  which  may  be  considered 
nearly  equal  in  merit  to  **  Atwjcreon^'^  and  are  well  known  in  the  mu* 
sical  world — the  "Zm  dtnx  Joumees^^^  **  LodoisJca^^^  ^^Des  Abence^ 
rages^*^  &c.      Of  these  the  first-mentioned  is  considered  the  best. 
In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  peculiarly  felicitous  passages, 
such  as  the  first  six  bars,  at  the  seventh  bar,  where  the  basses  take  a 
solo  passage,  leading  down  to  C^,  and  the  passage  marked  ^  crescemb 
poco  a  pocoy**   leading  into  the  allegro.      There  are  some  nncom* 
mon  modulations  brought  about  with  great  simplicity  from  A  minor  to 
6  with  one  sharp,  at  the  S6th  bar  of  this  movement,  from  B  to  D,  (by 
the  seventh  upon  A)  and  towards  the  end ,  where  the  octave  passage  oc^ 
curs,  beginning  upon  B.    He  has  managed  the  conclusion  very  ably 
by  accelerating  the  time  (marked  **  Piu  Stretto")  upon  that  passage 
which  was  heard  in  the  first  instance  in  allegro,  a  mode  of  producing 
effect,  in  which  I  perceive  he  has  been  imitated  by  other  composers. 
(See  "BuRROWEs's  Overture,"  performed  at  the  Philharmonic.) — 
There  is  a  great  portion  of  musical  colouring  observed  throughout 
^Les  deux  Joumeesj'  to  which  the  natural  brilliancy  of  the  key  ii> 
which  it  is  set  (E*^)  in  no  slight  degree  contributes.    ^<  Lodohka*^  has 
to  contend  with  disadvantage  against  the  showy  and  beautiful  over* 
ture  to  that  opera  by  Kreutzeb,  which  all  the  amateurs  have  been 
accustomed  to  applaud ;  but  yet  in  many  respects  it  must  be  owned, 
comes  out  from  the  contest  with  credit  and  reputation.    There  is 
something  of  mannerism  in  the  second  movement  of  this  piece,  com- 
pared with  the  second  movement  of  ^^  Anacreon^  not  in  the  notes, 
but  in  the  style  of  the  passage,  but  which  may  be  excused,  from  the 
peculiar  novel  effect.    Good  modulations  are  to  be  found  in  this 
movement  to  which  I  allude,  particularly  the  passage  begun  in  A 
ihinor,  afterwards  repeated  in  A  major,  and  that  part  where  a  succes* 
sion  of  chords  begin  upon  D,  (Page.7,  line  1st,  of  Cramer's  adap- 
tation ^  Piano  Forte  Journal,'')  in  which  the  composer  has  altered  the 
usually-received  rules  for  accent,  by  placing  it  for  bars  in  succession 
ppon  thfe  second  part  of  the  bar.    Our  author's  tact  appears  to  lie  in 
that  ingenious  distribution  of  particular  detached  passages  to  the  se- 
veral instruments  he  employs,  which  so  much  distinguished  the  great 
Mozart,  and  to  write  these  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  effects 
which  the  mechanical  capacity  of  each  is  found  produce,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  considerable  difficulty  by  all  those  who  attempt  the 
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task.  We  bave  heard  the  epithet  <<  felicitous"  applied  to  Moore's 
ideas  which  he  so  happily  expresses  in  his  songs,  and  othef  poetic  ef- 
fusions,* with  equal  justice  may,  it  be  given  in  a  musical  sense  to 
that  peculiar  trait  in  composition  just  mentioned,  in  which  Gflfi- 
RUBiNi  excels ;  for  in  the  symphony  style,  the  simple  melody  which 
is  produced  by  one  instrument  is  often  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
compound  melody,  or  properly  speaking,  that  harmonious  distribu- 
tion of  it  throughout  all  the  parts  in  which  sense  the  term**  melody "+ 
is  now  understood  by  all  composers  and  writers  on  the  theory  of  music. 
But  in  the  overtures  we  have  been  examining  there  are  a  number  of 
solo  passages  for  the  several  instruments — short,  but  very  attractive^ 
from  the  pleasing  nature  of  their  style,  and  from  the  relief  they  afford 
to  the  ear,  contrasted  with  the  tutti  parts.  Persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  nothing  else  but  the  "air"  of  any  piece  to  which 
tliey  may  be  listening,  are  at  first  in  no  slight  degree  annoyed  when 
tbey  hear  a  seeming  confusion  among  the  performers,  (in  such  passages 
as  may  contain  a  number  of  discords)  and  a  total  want  of  **  air'*  in 
many  others,  to  produce  that  pleasing  effect  upon  the  ear  which  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  in  piano  forte  pieces,  &c«  but  if  they  should 
at  any  time  afterwards  attain  a  knowledge  of  music  sufficient  to  give 
them  the  smallest  insight  into  its  theory,  they  would  team  to  appre- 
ciate the  labours  of  those  authors  which  previously  they  had  heard 
with  indifference,  impatience,  or  neglect.  I  have  heard  a  well-edn- 
cated  and  sensible  woman  say,  she  did  not  see  the  beauty  or  the  hu- 
mour of  ^^  Don  Quixote,"  another  person  has  said  he  would  as  lieve 
hear  music  as  any  other  noise !  and  a  third  avows  that  Moliere's 
delightful  comedies  are  quite  unintelligible  to  him.  The  first  of  these 
very  probably  had  never  read  that  inimitable  work  of  Cervantes* 

*  I  have  attempted  to  diseorer  a  few  parallels  in  the  characleristiic  itjrfe  «f 
flMhe  of  tjlie  finest  dramatic  acd  poetical  writers  of  all  ages,  and  cdebrated  com* 
posers — with  what  success  let  tlie  amateur  determine  : 


CoreUi— VirgU 
ll«iidi^-4bl4koa 
Hafdn — Shakspeare 
Mozart — Otway 
Pergblesl— Pope 
Ohick*— Dante 
Cimarosa — Metastasio 


Winter— Alfieii 

Paep — Radne 

lloshini — Moliere 

.  Cherubini — Moore 

Callcott— Ossian 

Webb — ^Thompson 

Jack  son — Shenstone 
f  See  Dr.  CnoTcii's  Intro<luctiou  to  Thorough  Bass,  SHiELt)'9  Introduc- 
tirni  to  Harmony,  and  Callcqtt's  Musieal  Grammar.  Although  tiie  latter, 
in  apparent  oontradictioa  says,  at  page  148,  Second  Edition,  ^'  Two  or  monc 
mehdics  heard  at  the  same  time  form  Iiarmon^^"  tlius  confounding  the  terms. 

3i  2 


Shield— Wor&trorth 
fie^tfaaven — SchHlcr 
S.  Wesley — Sogthcy 
Bishop — Scott 
Clcmenti— Prior 
Cmanet — Goldsmith 
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twice  oveTy  a  neglect  absolutely  unpardonable^  if  she  intended  i$ 
profit  by  what  may  be  called  the  bla^e  of  wit  and  humour  seen  in 
every  page  of  the  book,  neither  had  she  sufficiently  informed  herself 
of  the  ridiculous  knight-errantry  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  which  the 
story  of  our  <<  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance''  was  written  to 
expose  and  ridicule;  consequently  she  could  not  be  a  truly  competent 
judge  of  its  merit.  The  second  person  (who  I  believe  was  Dr« 
JouNsoK^  and  for  the  sake  of  whose  ponderous  dictionary  weare  in- 
clined to  pardon  the  ferocious  outrage  on  music  and  the  feelings  of 
Apollo's  votaries,)  had  no  sensibility,  for  the  '*  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,'-  therefore  wondered  within  himself  at  the  strange  infiitnation 
of  others  who  could  wander  among  the  mazes  of  harmony,,  until  they 

IBight  be  sfiid  to 

<^  Feel  its  genial  influence 

^[indle  dead  fires  anew." 

The  third  person,  it  is  very  evident,  knew  but  little  of  the  French 
language^  or  he  never  would  have  exposed  himself  by  so  graceless,  sp 
tasteless  an  avowal.  But  notwithstanding  these  dissentient  voices, 
the  critic  and  the  lover  of  music  can  continue  to  receive  pleasure,  and 
jthat  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  from  the  perusal  of  such  works,  or  from 
listening  with  never  sated  attention  to  the  ^^souUstirring  spirit  of  har- 
mony." I  have  somewhat  digressed  from  the  subject  of  these  ie« 
marks,  but  it  is  with  the  sole  intention  of  impressing  upon  the  mind 
of  the  yonnger  amateur  and  student  the  very  great  necessity  of  con- 
tinued study — ^anxious,  unremitting,  laborious  study,  before  they  can 
Ibecome  competent  to  advance  opinions  which  may  in  any  manner 
involve  the  reputation  of  eminent  or  respectable  authors,  and  at  the 
same  time  expose  to  the  more  experienced  their  own  ignorance.  Let 
us  return  to  Cuerubini.  His  overture  to  <*  Des  Abencerages^^  the 
least  attractive  of  any  he  has  written,  still  contains  many  indubitable 
proo&  of  the  ability  which  may  be  found  more  fully  displayed  in  the 
olfaeiB.  li  BO  other  instrumental  piece  than  this  bad  ever  emanated 
from  his  pen,  his  name  would  not  have  been  so  great  as  it  is ;  tbeie 
areseveral  detached  passages  of  sound  modulation,  several  melodious 
streaks  of  light,  the  eflforts  of  the  son  endeavouring  to  emerge  from  the 
smnewhat  cloudy  atmosphere  in  which  he  is  involved ;  but  yet,  as  a- 
whole,  it  will  not  satisfy  the  critic  or  the  amateur,  who  expect  from 
the  author  oi^^AnacreofC*  something  superior  to  those  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions which  are  performed  in  England,  called  English  Operas,  and 
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to  which  a  very  considerable  portion  of  scraping  and  bloiving  is  ofteti 
appended  by  way  of  overture.  There  is  one  peculiarity  by  which  the 
modem  German  school  of  harmony  is  distinguished  and  separated 
firom  all  others,  namely,  the  very  frequent  pauses  that  are  introduced 
on  what  may  be  called  the  sweetest  discords,  such  for  instance  as  the 
flat  9th  with  full  harmony,  the  extreme  flat  7th,  or  extreme  sharp 
6th,  the  minor  5th,  ftc.  These  are  peculiarities  also  perceptible  in 
our  author's  works,  although  he  has  been  too  long  in  France  and  I(aly 
not  to  soften  down  his  pieces  by  infusing  into  them  a  due  proportion 
of  Italian  sweetness  and  melody.  Beethoven's  isthe  personification 
of  the  German  style,  full,  rich,  scientific,  and  containing  eveiy  supe- 
riority that  schoolcan  boast  of.  Ghbbubini's  style,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  denokninated  the  mixed  style,  scientific  enough  to  have  re* 
ceived  its  education  in  Vienna,  but  yet  tinged  by  the  more  melodious 
qualities  which  adorn  the  compositions  of  equally  favoured  natives  of 
Italy.*  Many  persons  have  been  heard  io  regret  that  GHEBUBiiri 
has  not  obliged  the  world  by  the  production  of  an  entire  <^  symphony" 
for  instruments,  in  which  the  science  and  genius  yet  undeveloped 
might  appear  to  the  fullest  advantage,  for  in  a  more  elaborate  piece 
than  we  yet  possess  of  his,  there  wqpld  be  fuller  scope  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  every  resource  of  his  art.  There  are  several  beautiful 
pieces  of  his,  in  great  repute  among  us ;  the  ^  BemetticUiSy  from  his 
mass,  although  rather  too  chromatic  and  instrumental,  is  yet  a  very 
beautiful  piece.  Every  one  knows  the  canone  ^^Perfida  Ckriy^  a  sweet 
gncefid  specimen  of  this  species  of  composition,  which  is  fast  verging 
to  deeay  amongst  us,  although  in  days  of  yore  a  great  musician 
thought  it  no  hardship  to  sit  for  hours  and  days  together  io  obtain 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  musical  problem.  I  had  intended  to  have 
indttded  Clememti  in  this  paper  of  remarks^  but  upon  consider- 
ation I  find  it  would  occupy  too  much  room  in  the  next  number  of 
jour  review,  probab^  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  important 

*  Da.  BuRirrr,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  I  hate  found  by  chance  a  fery  well 
written  and  well  anthenticated  memoir,  which  I  intend  to  send  for  insertion 
in  your  misceUany,  Mr.  Editor,)  says,  at  page  79  of  his  4th  Tolome,  <^  After 
a  regular  perasal  and  examination,  the  first  musical  drama  performed  at  Naples 
that  I  hare  been  able  to  find,  is  entitled  Amor  non  a  leggCj  ccmiposed  by  dif- 
ferent masters  in  1646,  none  of  whose  names  are  recorded;"  a  very  curious 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  dramatic  exhibitions.  Authors  now-a-days  are 
not  so  careless  of  their  fame ;  even  the  composers  of  quadrilles  are  set  forth  to 
our  view  in  the  largest  characters! 
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articles.    I  shall  therefore  defer  it  until  the  following  numberj  vhen^ 
I  propose  to  take  a  general  summary  of  the  merits  of  Clementi  and 
Cramer  as  composers,  and  to  effect  this  with  impartiality,  must 
summon  up  the  same  spirit  of  candour  which  joU|  Sir,  so  admirably 
displayed  in  your  '^Answer to  Mb.  Cramer." 
June  21st^  1821. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

21.8  from  the  ooitision  of  opinions  emanating  from  reiectMn,  trutii 
is  elicited,  such  opposition  of  minds  will  freqaently  find  admimonk 
io  periodical  works,  conducted  on  libeiral  hnd  philosophical  princi* 
pies.  Accordingly  the  Teiy  first  article  of  your  Magaoine  bedime  A 
ground  for  the  controirersy  which  appeared  in  a  subsequent  Num-i 
ber;'->it  is  not  therefore  on  this  point  tiiat  I  apologise  for  obtruding 
this  article  on  your  attention,  but  on  that  of  having  alieady  ocou* 
pied  a  greater  portion  of  your  interesting  mispellany  than  probably 
the  cause  or  the  pleader  merited.*  But  as  every  one  <^  N^dSus  ad^ 
dktusjurarc  in  verba  magistrt^*^  must  be  conscious  of  this  independent 
habit,  he  cannot  peifiapshit  upon  a  better  method  of  ascettatningthe 
nature  of  his  opinions  than  by  giving  them  publicity ;  for  if  be  be 
not  inveterately  opintatire,  the  world  will  soon  extricate  him  firani 
error,  by  shewing  him  the  difference  between  parental  pattialily  and 
public  opinion ;  and  such  corrective,  if  deserved,  I  wonH  fain  receive 
through  the  medium  of  your  equitable  publicatiir.t :  nut,  however^ 
Sir,  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  amendment,  being  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object  that  requires  more  time  than  I  can  afford  to  lose  in  tlie 
boundless  region  of  reply  and  rejoinder.  The  present  article,  Sir, 
arises  from  reflections  that  have  frequently  recurred,  and  very  forci- 
bly on  the  attentive  perusal  of  your  last  Number.--!  particalarly 
allude  to  the  patriotic  essay  on  the  neglected  encouragement  of  native 
talent,  the  distinctive  and  animated  critique  on  the  performance  of 
MoscHCLLES  and  CATALAiri,  and  the  biographical  sketch  of  poor 
Callcott.    Such  topics  naturally  lead  to  a  comparative  estimate  of 

*  No.  9,  pa^pe  71. 
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iadigenoiu  and  exotic  tileiil,  and  on  this  bead  I  Tentare  to  pat  a 
ijiiestioii,  to  which  the  answer  I  ackaowle^e  is  apparently  obvious. 
It  is  this — has  our  national  character,  apon  the  whole,  been  nost 
benefited  of  injured  bjr  the  importation  of  exotic  music  and  miisi* 
cians  i  There  are  probaUy  thote  who  would  mare  an  ameDdmeDt 
of  this  question,  by  snbstitutiAg  the  word  ^'ouufic,'  fior  ^^tbe  ii^poi* 
tatioil/' Asc*  Sir,  at  a  period  when  almost  every  British  nadence  is 
as  it  wwe  m  mnsiod  iastrusiimi,  the  art  is  only  nnimpoEtant  and 
tavial  to  trifiers ;  to  the  philosopher  it  is  an  affinr  of  aomeiit,  and,^ 
for  the  sake  of  my  eoantrymen  and  coantry  women,  I  wooid  baire  it 
subjected  to  the  severest  test  of  the  soundest  morality.  It  wiH  stand 
flie  trial  if  pure,  but  not  if  corrupted;;  yet  gold  is  gold,  however  it 
may  be  debased,  and  the  intrinsic  wovtb  of  music  is  impensMde.. 
A  musical  age,  therefore,  is  honourable  or  base,  manly  or  puerile,  a 
sage  or  a  sunpleton,  according  to  the  moral  character  of  the  art,  i^ 
this  character,  as  it  applies  to  us,  undoubtedly  derives  its  quality 
.  principally  from  aliens,  who  have  ever  been  the  prominent  objects 
of  our  patrician  patronage;  but  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  am  yet  to  kam 
in  what  respects  we  are  dignified  by  the  intellectnal  escdleaee  of 
our  musical  character,  or  wherein  natare  has  unkindly  subjected  no 
to  the  necessity  of  musical  importation,  as  if  crotchets  and  qmivers, 
¥kt  oranges,  or  tea  and  cofifee,  were  exotics  that  on  British  groand 
weier  necessarily  forced  and  rare*  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  tlwt 
British  genius,  nnpatronlzed,  unfriended,  despised,  and  derii^i 
wears  yet  the  crown  of  immortality,  and  is  inqmgnated  with  thai 
ifitelleetual  magnetism  that  drew  a  Cobblli  to  the  manes  of  a 
PujLCBLii*  From  the  time  of  Hansel  and  Fabiitelli  to  the 
present,  we  have  continually  imported  annually,  or  bisniaHy  at  finr<* 
thest,  Gemon  after  German,  and  Italian  afker  Italian,  diversified 
QccasiensJIy  with  the  musical  produce  of  other  countries.  What 
proportion  has  our  improvement  in  the  science  boine  to  Mm  cost  J 
Are  not  the  mass  of  amatenis  even  now  plunged  in  sfiA  dophvable 
Ignorance,  ttat  ephemeral  trash  is  universally  preiirred  to  sopiemo 
esoelience  in  composition  t  What  hoold  we  say  of  an  age  cesn* 
monly  called  Ittemry,  preferring  the  prodnetiotts  of  St<snhoi4»9 
NoPKiifs,  andSTEPSBir  D0€K,totho8eofSflAKBSPBAa,  Mii»90ir, 
and  Johnson,  or  TUm  Aniwnkus^  and  Paraihe  Regaumdj  4o 
OtheUo  and  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  not  execution  nor  even  sentiflMnt^ 
but  inleHect,  that  is  the  proper  basis  of  musical  tuition.    Legerity 
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of  finger,  or  vocal  volubility  are  secondary  objects,  and  musicaf 
education  that  is  not  founded  on  mental  improvement,  is  at  best  but 
fallacious  and  imperfect,  a  splendid  error,  and  a  cruel  sacrifice  of 
tiroei  health,  and  property.    The  marvellous  executioner  smiles  at 
this  position — *'  Quid  rides  f  dete  fabula  narratur  .9"  Your  pupil  does 
wonders;  Katerfblto  did  the  same.    Where  is  her  mind?  but 
she  ravishes  the  heart:  so  do  novels  and  romances  of  every  kind* 
Execution  I  allow  is  the  child  of  industry,  and  merits  the  generous 
enoonragement  it  receives.    To  shake  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
without  cramping  the  simultaneous  play  of  the  other  fingers;  to 
execute  tenths  as  if  they  were  thirds;  to  sing  a  flight  of  rapid  semi- 
tones, interspersed  with  shakes  or  violin  variations,  are  miraculous 
evidences  of  human  powers,  and,  for  the  sake  of  emulous  talent,  im- 
mortal be  the  records  of  such  wonders.    But,  Sir,  in  the  practica! 
expositbn  of  a  scale  of  beauties  in  musical  composition,  selected  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  the  best  taste,  and  arising  from  piettiness 
to  sublimity,  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  such  extraordinary  . 
powers  of  performance?    Then  where  is  the  necessity  of  such 
talents?  or  where  is  there  gratification  for  those  performers  who  can 
never  hope  to  approach  such  rare  proficiency  ?    Sir,  in  the  present 
state  of  musical  a&irs  this  great  majority  must  **  despair  and  di^"' 
or  at  least  retire  to  unsocial  solitude — for  Germany  and  Italy  have 
done  their  best  and  their  worst,  and  mere  execution,  as  it  is  very 
properly  called,  is  now  the  sine  qua  non,  the  indispensable  passport 
to  patrician  patronage,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  getiUd  apes 
that  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders-— nay,  even  to  plebian  plau- 
dits, for  vulgarity  is  ever  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  occasionally 
sympathizes  with  the  dilettanti,  more  congenially  than  perhaps  the 
pupils  of  refinement  wOl  readily  allow;  and  ragged  minstrels,  un- 
taught English  minstrels,  will  sometimes  execute  those  graces  that, 
in  the  dreams  of  fashion,  are  exclusively  exotic. 

Having,  Sir,  ventured  to  advance  opinions  that  dash  with  the 
dictates  of  that  august  body,  the  beau  monde,  I  leave  it  to  compe- 
tent and  impartial  judges  to  inform  the  musical  world  whether  any 
style  of  musical  composition  or  performance,  whatever  be  its  merits, 
ought  to  supersede  all  others,  or  whether  a  total  insensilnlity  to  the 
charms  of  ^'  warm,  energetic,  chaste,  and  sublime"  simplicity,  is  the 
criterion  of  highly  improved  or  deteriorated  taste ;  and  whether  an 
inordinate  fondness  for  vocal  and  instrumental  rapidity  does  or  does 
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iM.  tend  to  {nodiioe  tM»iiiie«iibflttj;  tad  fiodjr^  whether  mntieal 
pttlroMge  iti  fiigUiiKlU  not  tfloidst  ^szcIiisiTely  coii6Bed  topncticd 
praficiMcy  df  ttMifl«mM  ft«id  foreign  gmwih^ 

And  iMW|  Sir,  to  «¥oM  the  risk  of  offending  the  grant  a  second 
tfane  widi  an  J^isb  oame,  I  belisfe  it  wSl  be  expedient  to  Mib* 
scribe  mywHtf 

Your's  le^iectfliUy^ 

NOUINIS  UMBRA. 


ON  ACCJEiNt* 


TO  THE  EDITOft. 

X  hbrK  are  ftw  tingle  points  iii  the  perfbtmatic^  of  mntfic  so  ta^ 
portant,  and  few  perhaps  of  which  the  theory  b  so  litcle  smdentoocl 
as  the  use  of  accent.    We  employ  this  expressive  powidr  as  the  mil*' 
lion  speak  ptose^  without  observing  it.    It  is  by  some  confounded 
with  emphasis,  and  there  are  few  (amateurs  especially)  who  really 
know  or  regard  fts  valu?e.    For  accent  itk  its  most  enlarged  sense  is 
time  or  measure^  and  tfa^  ter  2n  th»  lesp^  must  be  formed  practi^ 
cally  and  t^cbnicaHy,  (mechnnically  if  yon  please)  t4  conpieiicwl 
rightly  and  entirely  nil  hs  effects.    Strcb  is  what  the  Germans  call 
the  grammatical  power  6t  accent    They  also  divide  that  species 
which  is  chiefly  Conversant  about  eitptisssioB  from  this  the  mere 
mechanical  use,  and  term  it  rhetorical  or  pathetic.    Again  there  is 
an  accentuation  derived  ftom  harmony^  and  which  is  introduced  by 
striking  and  unexpected  combinations  brought  in  to  enforce  par* 
tiedar  pssrts  of  a  composition.    AU  these  are  musical  accents,  Cdn- 
sldet^d  sepanrtely  nnd  apart  from  the  union  of  notes  with  words^* 
which  agaift  lead  to  new  and  diverse  modifications^  ct  iVhich  it  i* 
my  pMMl  fwrppsn  te  tosat  sooMWhat  in  detail* 

TOL.  III.  VO.  XII.  3  K 
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Dfi.  Callcott,  in  hk  admirable 'Gramme,  bas  considered  tbi» 
matter  ^ith  his  usual  perspicuity  and  precision.  I  raake  this  ac- 
knowledgment, because  I  might  olberwise  seem  to  have  borrowed 
without  admission,  what  must  be  the  foundation  of  my  subject  from 
that  excellent  man,  whose  memory  is  venerable,  not  alone  as  a  niusi* 
cian,  but  because  he  has  applied  so  much  of  what  is  truly  philoso- 
phical to  the  explication  of  his  art.  He  has  shewn  that  the  place  of 
the  accent,  in  common  time  or  measure^  is  upon  the  first  and  third 
notes,  and  upon  the  first  note  of  triple  time.  He  has  also  demon- 
strated the  effect  of  changing  the  position  olf  the  bar,  through  the 
accent,  upon  the  meaning  of  a  passage.  He  has  distinguished 
between  accent  and  emphasis,  and  has  noted  the  mutations  in  quan- 
tity, as  it  were,  which  the  different  placing  of  the  bar  produces.  To 
Dr.  Callcott,*  therefore,  I  refer  all  this  part  of  the  subject. 
What  I  purpose  more  particularly  to  say  is  gathered  from  other 
sources,  or  suggested  by  farther  thought. 

The  French  Encyclopaedists  enumerate  among  the  means  of  aflect- 
ing  the  accent,  the  recurrence  of  a  high  or  low  note  at  definite  inter- 
vals, and  the  introduction  of  accidentals.  The  Latin  and  German 
writers  deem  the  appogiatura  also  to  be  a  sort  of  grammatical  accent. 
A  full  harmony,  when  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
any  particular  impression,  has  (as  I  have  before  noticed)  been  rec- 
koned a  species  of  accent.  But  the  writer  I  have  before  quoted  dis- 
tinguishes all  other  methods  of  enforcing  a  passage  as  emphasis^  not 
accent,  when  the  force  falls  upon  the  weak  parts  of  the  measure. 
Thus,  according  to  Da*  Callcott,  accent  is  continually  present, 
and  constitutes  the  rule — emphasis  is  the  exception.  Accent  is  the 
constant  and  fixed  rhythm— emphasis  the  power  that  dispenses  with 
or  alters  the  succession,  or  releases  the  performer  from  all  attention 
to  its  laws.  Rhythm  is  in  fact  the  grammatical — emphasis  the  rhe- 
torical and  pathetic  accent  of  the  Germans.    But  it  seems  to  me  that 


*  Dr.  Callcott  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  accentuation  of  the 
measure  of  five  notes  or  times  in  a  bar.  This  was  we  believe  employed  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  some  pantomime  music,  and  has  been  since  used  in  tiie  Gipsej 
Glee— ^^  0,  who  has  seen  the  MiUer^s  Wife^^  bj Mr.  Reeve, upon  thepassage, 
^<  Come  stain  your  cheeks  with  nui  or  berrjfJ*^  But  the  most  classical  authority 
}s  Mr.  Clementi,  who  adopts  it  in  his  late  Capriccio.  The  accent  here 
lies  upon  the  first  note  and  third  or  fourth.  This  appears  to  be  a  composite 
measure,  uniting  ^  and  ^.  The  accent  may  therefore*  Tary,-  according  as  the 
composer  designs  the  one  or  other  to  predominate. 
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tlie  German  divbion  is  the  best,  because  whea  music  is  applied  to 
words,  the  rhetorical  accent  should  appear  to  refer  to  the  disposition 
of  sounds  with  regard  to  sjllabic  quantity,  and  the  pathetic  to  their. 
power  of  expression.  Emphasis  can  be  nothing  but  the  enforcement 
of  a  word  or  words.  There  are  to  my  apprehension  three  clear  and 
distinct  divisions  :-— 

1st.  Accent  on  the  continual  recurrence  of  notes  more  marked  at, 
certain  and  fixed  intervals — as  for  instance,  the  first  note  (or  thesis,. 
the  falling  of  the  hand  or  beating  time,)  of  the  bar,  and  the  third  (or 
arsis,  the  lifting  of  the  hand  in  beating  time,)  in  common  time.  This 
regulates  the  rhythm  or  perpetual  rule  of  measure,  which  becomes 
necessary  by  habitual  cultivation  to  the  ear,  and  forms  a  pleasing  if 
not  an  indispensable  disposition  of  the  music. 

S.  The  Rhetorical,  which  has  regard  to  musical  or  syllabic  feet 
when  notes  are  combined  with  words.  When  the  rhetorical  is  at 
variance  with  the  grammatical  accent,  the  composer  has,  it  may  be 
almost  certainly  pronounced,  committed  an  error. 

3.  The  Path/etic  accent  bestows  the  emphasis  and  expression,  em- 
ploying all  the  means  which  variety  of  tone,  its  augmentation  and 
diminution,  as  well  as  changes  of  the  grammatical  accent,  by  pro- 
longation or  abridgement  of  the  duration  of  notes  (tempo  rubaio)^ 
confer. 

.  In  the  execution  of  modern  solos  for  all  instruments,  far  greater 
liberty  appears  to  be  indulged  to  performers  than  by  the  old  masters.. 
Much  of  what  is  now  esteemed,  and  most  justly  esteemed,  very  beau- 
tiful composition  (for  the  piano  forte  especially),  would  be  found 
dull,  lifeless,  and  unmeaning,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  and  almost 
unlimited  license  with  respect  to  time  and  transition  which  the  player 
assumes.  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  truly  observed  in  your  .reviews, 
that  it  is  now  next  to  impossible  io  judge  of  the  intended  effects  of 
written  notes,  and  that  indeed  nothing  short  of  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  style  of  the  individual  master — ^nothing  short  of 
that  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  experience  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  himself  would  execute,  can  enable  one  to  form 
^  right  understanding  of  the  passage.  Thus  the  performance  of  such 
music  becomes  almost  traditional,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  unless 
a  more  fixed  and  determinate  nomenclature  pf  expression  be  con- 
trived.   It  is  however  true  that  the  music  of  particular  masters  still 
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depeiids  upon  it  peculmr  acceiit«ft(i<m* — m  tfoa  ii  is  ilmt  n  eiiltN 
▼ated  ear  never  entirdj  loses  its  attention  to  regatarilj  of  ifrythm.-^ 
I  am  i[x>mpletel7  satisfied  that  when  once  tlie  ear  is  trained  mhI 
accustomed  to  the  beaatifcd  efficts  of  measure,  it  feels  poipmntij 
every  casual  deviation  from  strict  time.  But  we  must  have  beeomo 
sensible  to  the  beauty  of  recurring  accents  before  this  is  understood — 
and  when  once  understood,  it  is  never  fei|;otten.  Not  to  be  sensible 
to  its  effects,  is  simply  ignorance.  I^ike  Itnowledge  of  erety  other 
sort  however,  it  is  seldom  duly  estimated  until  acquired.  Henee  it 
is,  we  sep  amateur  singers  (who  are  rarely  confined  hf  strict  accmuf 
panists)  wandering  sp  continually  ftom  the  measnre,  prcAonging 
notes  that  are  agreable  to  themselves  or  fitcile  totheir  voiees^dweHing 
upon  words  they  think  emphatic,  stealing  time  for  the  (brmation  of 
tone,,  and  indulging  in  all  the  habits  which  ihvoor  the  love  of  ease^ 
so  natural  to  us  alt«  But  this,  I  repeat,  is  sheer  ignorance,  when  car* 
ried  to  any  thing  like  excess ;  and  the  proof  is  this — do  we  ever 
hear  such  illimitable  license  granted  to  professors)  Yet  their 
performances  are  the  standards  of  excellence.  If  effects  were 
really  heightened  by  theMestruction  of  rhythm,  they  of  irll  others 
would  t>e  the  first  to  seize  upon  and  assert  the  privilege.  But  here, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  exception  establishes  the  rule.  They  do  it 
oceadpnaUtf.  It  is  then  in  the  judgment  with  which  these  occasions 
are  taken,  that  real  science  displays  itself  in  reconcHing  tiie  prerogat 
tives  and  powers  of  the  imagination  wifli  thefanvs  of  art 

In  music  descriptive  of  physical  objects,  accent  has  Ms  most  cooh 
plete  effects.  I  should  instance  the  well-knowQ  and  oAen-quoted 
example  of  the  symphony  and  accompaniment  to  '<  Ihmh^ye  preUy 
warbling  chok^^  in  Handel's ilcir  and  Galaieay  where  the  di^p* 
ping  of  birds  is  imitated  with  the  greatest  exactitude  by  the  nniibrm 
recurrence  of  4he  accent.  The  galloping  of  horses  has  been  in  the 
same  manner  successfully  pictured  by  Civaeosa,  in^jP^  chespunH 
in  del  Taiuroru^  and  after  him  by  Kbllt,  inatrioinBlKeBeaitb 
HaydhV  Creation  b  the  very  e^^emplar  of  this  power,  almost  from 
b^ioning  to  end.  But  he  certainly  employs  emphasis  (ia  Dw« 
Callcott^s  sense)  to  the  same  purposes  as  accent*  Here  again, 
however,  the  exception  comes  in  aid  of  the  rule. 

I  may  conclude  our  discussion,  by  noticing  the  eilbcts  of  accent  in 

a  fht  compotttions  of  Ma.  Ries  are  remarkable  ui  tUf  point 
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daiieo  *am»  and  iialt0iiid  mib.  Ib  tkt  fiMt^  acocnt  is  itU  iniU.  la 
Hm  kst)  I  am  iodaeed  to  8iap«:t  tfaaft  modi  cf  ifhat  aiaisM  a  Umm 
jmtimui  b  ta  be  teaoad  to  Hm  aoeent.  Of  thsB^  niAnkkid  aann  to  be 
so  eontiaced  in  legard  to  speeeh^  that  n^^mniity  in  «ebidj  fa 
tmabred  hy  ooMnan  ooaseat  into  tias  priociple,  and  we  say  of  e wry 
€me  yfb»  iuob  anaticnal  cadence,  tbai  he  has  the  Sceteiki  Germaat  ar 
Vumak  ttscenti  as  the  oircnixiilance  a»ay  be^  Bat  «pon  this  potot  I 
ma  J  pcriiapa  traaMe  jnon  fnftiker  at  some  f utuDe  fine.  M  j  prasent 
olgect  is  to  draw  attentaan  to  the  nsliire  o£  aeeest^  asid  to  the 
neaessilgr  ef  girk^  it  a  more  strict  ragaid  then  is  camnioa,  paatSau- 
Inrly  amoMf  amatanm*  Nor  is  the  hint  absofartelj  wartUam  to  manjp 
modem  compasess,  partaonlarty  (I  thiidc)  to  those  who  writo  fee 
fiagfe  inalniments^  sinee  I  em  well  conraieed  tiiat  much  of  their 
misic  is  indanger  of  being  lost,  misooe  ns  thetradMioBarj  onuuuMH 
aatum  of  the  manner  in  which  they  themsdvcs  piwfoim  f^k  own 
pBoipositions,  As^Jk  be  no  longer  faept  epw  i 

I  am,  Sit,  yoar'sy 

Pft£C£NTOB. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

In  thaoamseisfa  coaTnrmtian  upon  anisic,  which  I  bad  some  time 
ago  with  a  friend  high  ia  the  paoAssion,  mention  was  made  of  the 
gvsat  eftet  which  might  be  piodaoed  were  it  practicable  to  ha^pe 
iastsaments  whose  aeab  shonhl  extend  an  octave  bdav  the  pmtent 
danUe  bass.  For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Editor^  I  see  no  insuperable 
dsfiouiiy  which  shosdd  pcerent  the  coastniction.  <tf  a  doable  double 
bam.  U  might  he  ui^sd  that  the  iaiirumeBt  would  beleo  i^vieldy, 
and  that  eren  wave  snoh  an  iaslrument  made,  it  wanld  ha  next  to 
impamttde  toplay  upon  it.  I  own  theseare  formidabk  ohftctions,  but 
bbenr,  Hr.  Editor,  win  go  agraat  way  to4he  remoiml  of  one  at  least 
of  the  difipnlties'-^that  of  the  pcafonnaaoe-^which  labow  might  he 
aeadered  still  lev  by  aseehmrical  aids.    With  ths  pmseait  stcactmia 
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of  the  double  bass,  the  performer  is  frequeDtly  obliged  to  move  the 
whole  band  in  pasting  from  some,  notes  to  others.  In  the  doable 
double  bass  the  distance  from  one  note  to  another  will  of  eonrae  be 
still  greater,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  hit  with  exactness. 
As  I  hare  before  said,  mechanical  aid  might  in  some  degree  oyer- 
eome  this  difficulty.  Frets  or  ribs  upon  the  finger-board  would  at 
once  give  the  true  note,  and  require  less  labour  from  the  performer 
in  stopping,  in  addition  to  which  I  should  recommend  to  the  per- 
former (whether  he  have  delicate  fingers  or  not)  the  use  of  gloves. 
— ^These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  some  of  the  simplest  aids  to  the  performer. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  so  to  contrive  levers,  as  that  the  one  end 
should  stop  the  note,  while  the  other  end  might  be  brought  directly 
under  the  hand  of  the  performer,  and  reduced  to  no  greater  distance 
than  is  required  in  playing  upon  the  violoncello.  Thus  much  then 
for  the  performer,  whom  we  will  leave  for  the  present  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  orchestra, 
while  we  proceed  to  throw  out  a  few  more  hints  with  respect  to  his 
wonder* working  machine.  The  great  size  is  an  objection  to  such  an 
instrument  being  made,  my  opponents  may  say,  and  they  will  per- 
haps indulge  themselves  in  a  little  satire^  and  suggest  that  the  afore- 
said double  double  bass  might  occasionally  be  used  as  a  concert 
room — well,  who  knows  ?  perhaps  it  might  for  want  of  a  better. 
But  jesting  apart,  Mr.  Editor,  if  an  immense  tone  is  not  required, 
(and  on  ordinary  occasions  it  would  not)  the  instrument  might  be 
constructed  upon  nearly  the  same  scale  as  the  double  bass.  The 
fact  that  a  violoncello  may  be  strung,  and  used  as  a  double  bass  in 
small  concerts,  where  much  power  b  not  wanted,  will  strengthen  this 
supposition.  In  the  case  however  of  stringing  a  double  bass  for  a 
double  double  bass,  the  strings  must  of  course  be  at  least  twice  the 
usual  substance,  nay  more,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  as  clear  and  decided 
a  tone  as  possible;  a  few  experiments  however  will  soon  shew  the 
real  proportions.  Thus  much  then  for  the  construction  of  the  double 
double  bass :  and  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  and  every  musical 
man  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  such  an  instrument 
would  produce  efi*ects,  which  at  present  we  must  be  content  with 
only  in  imagination.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
encrease  the  power  of  the  upper  parts,  by  the  addition  of  PkcoU^ 
dancing-masters  Kits^  Clarions^  and  others  of  the  squeaking  and 
-squalling  tribe,  but  of  these  we  have  quite  sufficient  already — what 
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we  want  is  bassi  more  bass,  a  good  strong  foundation  npon  which 
to  build  our  superstructure.  We  all  know  what  effect  the  double 
diapason  gives  to  the  organ,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  the  double  dou* 
ble  bass  would  have  a  still  finer  effect.  The  tone  of  an  organ  pipe, 
when  it  is  below  a  certain  lunit,  is  almost  entirely  lost;  it  gives 
weighty  it  is  true,  but  the  tone  is  not  decided.  The  comparison  of 
the  tone  of  the  single  stop  diapason,  with  the  double,  will  shew 
what  I  mean  better  than  can  be  explained  in  writing*  The  tone 
produced  by.a  string  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  (from  experi- 
ment) would  have  all  the  properties  of  clearness  and  decision.  If 
you  think  this  long,  and  perhaps  fanciful  disquisition,  likely  to 
excite  any  interest  among  your  readers,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
it  a  place  in  your  excellent  publication.  For  the  present  I  shaU 
conclude  by  mentioning  what  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  organ  pipes.  Your  readers  will 
find  what  I  am  about  to  quote,  together  with  other  very  interesting 
and  ingenious  particulars  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanica,  3d  edition,  under  the  article.  Trumpet,  musical.  The 
passage  is  the  following : — The  aperture  and  sharp  edge  which  di« 
vides  the  wind  may  be  continued  all  round  the  pipe*  We  have 
tried  this,  and  it  gives  the  most  brilliant  and  clear  tones  we  ever 
heard,  far  exceeding  the  tones  of  the  organ/*  This  appears  to  me, 
at  least,  to  bcvthe  very  best  method  for  obtaining  a  clear  and  decided 
tone  from  the  double  diapason  pipes.  According  to  the  present 
mode  of  construction  it  should  seem  that  one  mouth  is  not  enough 
io  put  so  large  a  column  of  air  into  sufficient  vibration. 

N.  S.  K. 
Bradford,  Sept.  ht. 
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MUSICAL    STUDENT- 
No.  4u 

IT  HAT  famous  fellows  were  the  ancients  at  a  story!  Give  ihen^ 
but  the  most  simple  fects,  the  occurrences  of  erery  day,  and  out  of 
these  ordinary  maferialsi  they  would  manufacture  for  you  A  poem 
or  a  piece  of  history^  which  should  delight  not  only  those  of  their 
own  timey  but  all  posterity.  As  a  proof  of  this,  think  of  what  a 
writer  of  the  name  of  HoHeb  has  done,  with  an  afiair  which  our 
newspapers  would  only  call  a  '^  faux  pas  in  high  life/'  Has  he  not 
made  gods,  and  demi-gods,  and  heroes,  strive  and  contend  in  a  mat- 
ter^  which)  with  us  would  be  settled  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a 
box  of  jurymen  t 

What  wonders^  tooy  has  the  said  HoMfia  performed^  with  regard 
to  an  old  soldier,  whose  name  was  Ulysses  1  The  Trojan  war  being 
over,  this  celebrated  partisan  embarked,  we  are  told,  for  his  own 
eouBtiy,  and  was  driven  here  and  there  by  adverse  deities^  and  the 
winds  which  were  then  said  to  obey  them. 

Now  my  opinion  is,  that,  after  all  the  fatigues  of  campaigning, 
Ulysses,  merely  chose  to  take  a  voyage  to  refresh  himself^  This 
voyage,  if  you  except  his  reported  descent  to  a  place  which  I  shall 
not  name,  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded,  in  its  extent^  some  trips 
which  have  been  made  by  many  who  are  members  of  our  travellers* 
club.  To  be  sure  it  might  have  been  extended  beyond  the  time 
which  Ulysses  originally  proposed ;  for  now  and  then  he  appears  to 
have  met  with  very  agreeable  company  in  the  way,  with  whom,  and 
after  returning  to  his  lawful  wife,  Penelope,  one  of  the  sweetest  souls 
and  best  tapestry  workers  of  all  antiquity,  he  seems  to  have  used  the 
traveller's  licence,  and  to  have  drawn  the  long  bow  most  furiously. 

Then  there  is  Tirgil,  with  his  ^neid.  But  if  we  were  to  subtract 
from  the  work  all  that  the  art  and  imagination  of  the  poet  have  far* 
nished,  nothing  would  remain  but  what  we  should  call,  ^^  going  to 
look  out  for  a  new  settlement.'^  In  the  same  way,  could  we  penetrate 
into  the  real  truth,  we  should  discover  that  the  ground  work  of  the 
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^[loeiii,  by  AppollotitoB,  ofRhodos,  was  only  ^^  a  new  and  succeasfal 
speculation  in  wool." 

But  why  should  I  detain  you,  gentle  reader,  with  these  things, 
when  the  gods  theniseWes,  in  my  humble  opinion,  were  very  ordi- 
nary personages  at  the  outset  ? 

Thus  Jupiter,  I  dare  say,  was  no  more  than  a  sturdy  head-borough; 
very  fond  of  women,  and  of  laying  about  him  with  his  constable's 
staff— Juno,  his  spouse,  a  midwife ;   rery  jealous  of  her  husband, 
and  with  good  reason.    Then  for  the  hopeful  family — Vulcan,  past 
all  doubt,  was  a  smith — Mars,  a  captain  in  the  militia;  perhaps  only 
In  the  ''  locar*— Bacchus,  a  vintner — Mercury,  an  ermnd<man  and 
police-officer;  and,  more  particularly  to  come  to  what  concerns  us, 
Apollo,  a  young  student  in  medicine,  fond  of  thrumming  the  guitar, 
and  of  blowing  the  German  flute.    I  have  scarcely  time  to  notice 
the  females,  but  I  would  just  observe,  that  those  beautiful  relations 
which  we  have  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  Minerva  issuing 
from  her  father's  head,  must  have  had  their  origin  in  some  stoties 
which  the  old  man  made  up  to  deceive  his  rib,  who  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  much  alive  to  his  peccadilloes. 

After  this,  will  any  imagine,  except  those  persons  Who  chuse  to  be 
deceived,  that  the  account  come  doWn  to  us  of  ancient  musicians,  and 
the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  them,  are  any  thing  more  than 
fine  highly-wrought  descriptions  of  common  events  ?  What  feelings, 
if  we  give  way  to  them,  may  not  be  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  story 
of  Orpheus  and  his  Eurydice,  which  has  been  so  admirably  treated 
by  that  tender  gentleman,  Ovid ! 

And  yet  we  should  discover  nothing  in  the  story,  which  does  not 
pass  almost  daily  before  our  eyes,  could  we  get  at  the  real  facts* — 
Orpheus  probably  was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Opera ;  Euridice, 
his  wife,  prima  donna.    Like  certain  other  ladies  in  that  situation, 
she  seems  to  have  indulged  in  a  little  intrigue,  and  having  met  her 
paramour  in  the  fields,  then  called  Elysian,  she  was  persuaded  to 
elope  with  him.    We  are  told,  indeed,  that  she  was  bitten  in  the  heel 
by  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  herbage.    This,  in  my  mind,  means 
nothing  more  than  that  she  was  seduced  by  some  sly  designing  ras- 
cal— some  "  srtake  in  the  grass^^  as  we  now  say. .  It  might  indeed  be 
one  of  her  husband's  particular  friends ;  for  it  is  generally  a  man's 
particular  friend  who  does  him  such  a  favour. 
With  regard  to  the  descent  of  Orpheus  io  the  infernal,  regions, 
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and  his  plajiiig  on  the  Welch  harp,  *  and  Mogiqg  a  song,  in  oidir 
to  get  his  wife  again,  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  certain  divine  said  of 
Gulliver's  travels,  that  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story.— 
Orpheus,  most  likely,  finding  that  Euridice  was  gone  off,  followed 
her,  and  having  kicked  up  a  great  dust,  frightened  her  so  much  that 
site  consented  to  return  home  with  him.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  choose  to  credit  the  account  which  informs  us  that  he  lost 
his  wife  for  looking  back ;  but  I  think  he  lost  her  because  he  did  noi 
look  back.  In  plain  language,  that  as  he  did  not  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  her,  she  gave  him  the  slip  and  returned  to  her  dear  friend. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poor  man  appears  to  have  taken  the  busi- 
ness very  much  to  heart ;  for  it  seems  that  he  tlirew  up  all  his  pro- 
ftssional  engagements,  neglected  his  scholars,  and  withdrew  from  so- 
ciety for  a  time.  Afterwards  1  fear  he  got  into  a  habit  of  tippling, 
and  of  frequenting  low  and  improper  company ;  for  he  was  murdered 
by  certain  Thracian  women,  in  a  drinking  bout.  There  is  a  story  of 
their  having  thrown  his  head  into  a  mill  stream,  and  of  its  piping  out 
*<  Euridice"  as  it  floated  along.  However  1  shall  not  stop  to  say  any 
thing  on  this  subject,  since  we  have  a  remarkable  good  story  of  a  head. 
I  mean  the  head  of  St.  Dennis,  which,  after  his  decapitation,  the  good 
man  is  said  to  have  taken  up  (en  chapeau  bras)  and  to  have  walked, 
off  with  it  for  an  English  mile  or  more.  This,  I  humbly  submit,  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  above  relatioa  of  Orpheus'  head,  and  just 
as  authentic. 

There  are  only  two  other  professors  of  the  *'  olden  time"  whom  I 
can  stop  to  notice ;  those  are  Arion  and  Amphion.  Ampliion  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes,  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  By  this 
I  understand  that  he  was  an  itinerant  performer,  and  went  fiddling 
among  the  workmen  employed  in  building  the  city,  for  Grecian  gin 
and  beer.  Arion  is  represented  as  a  musician  of  singular  merit,  and 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  he  was  taken  into  Italy,  by  one  of  the. 
great  men  of  his  day,  where  he  made  a  large  fortune. 

Things  are  now  strangely  altered  i 

No  one  now-a«days  thinks  of  going  to  Italy  to  make  a  fortune  by 

*  Some  may  suppose  that  I  am  here  guilty  of  a  great  anachromism,  bat  it  is 
DO  such  thing.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Welch  harp  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  long  before  the  time  of  Orpheus ;  and,  if  any  should  not  be  indbed  • 
to  take  my  word  for  it,  I  will  have  the  matter  fully  int>Ted  by  my  antiquarian 
friend,  GniUtm  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffiths  ap  Jones. 
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mmcy  tkongb  many  oemefram  Italy  fat  that  parpoee.  And  it  may 
be  observed  that  they  are  genemlly  saecesrful :  especially  when  they 
shape  their  coarse  towards  this  oar  happy  island,  and  delight  John 
Ball  with  their  warblings,  sighing,  and  grimace.  But,  to  retarn  to 
Arion.— We  ate  informed,  by  his  veracious  biographers,  that,  when 
he  was  sailing  back  to  his  native  country,  the  mariners  conspired 
against  bim,  on  account  of  his  wealth.  Finding  that  all  was  over 
with  bim,  poor  Arion  requested,  as  a  last  favour,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  play  one  more  tune.  He  is  afterwards  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  carried  ashore  by  dol- 
phins, which  had  been  drawn  round  the  ship  by  the  charms  of  his 
melody.  '    ^ 

This  is  all  remarkably  pretty — ^very  pretty  indeed  ;  and  I  dare 
say  it  arose  out  of  some  such  circumstances  as  the  following: — 

The  crew,  having  got  a  notion  that  Arion  had  a  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  determine  to  rob  him,  and  one  fellow,  more  brutal  than  the 
rest,  knocks  him  overboard.  Seeing  this,  another,  not  altogether 
lost  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  throws  him  out  an  oar,  or  an  empty 
cask,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  gets  skfely  to  land*  , 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  greedily  these  nice  tales  have  been 
swallowed  by  some  men  of  great  learning,  and  by  some  few  of  great 
genius,  and  how  much^  on  the  strength  of  such  tales,  those  distin- 
guished persons  have  thought  proper  to  run  down  the  music  of  their 
own  time :  describing  it  as  utterly  debased  and  fallen  from  its  pris- 
tine state,  and  fitted  only  for  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  man-^ 
kind. 

But  is  it  indeed  true  that  modem  music  has  no  miracles  of  which 
it  can  boast  i 

No!  gentle,  courteous,  and  patient  reader;  and  it  is  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  comforting  thee  on  this  head  that  I  have  undertaken  the 
present  dissertation  :  in  the  course  of  which  I  hope  to  prove,  to  thy 
ftlitbfaction,  that,  if  we  had  but  a  few  poets  or  podical  histarians  as 
the  Greeks  had,  we  should  make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  best  of  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  wondrous  power  of  our  music  in  the  case 
of  the  Tarantula. 

^very  body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  this  formidable  spider 
is  pecoUar  to  a  certain  district  in  Italy,  and  that  its  bite  would  pro- 
duce the  most  dreadful  effects,  even  death  itself,  if  it  were  not  for  (he 

ibrce  of  fiddling. 

3l2 
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The  foltowfag  accoani  of  the  mode  oiT  core  praetiaed  on  tbott 
unhappy  persons  who  have  had  the  minfoftane  to  be  bitten,  is  taken 
from  Chambers's  Dictionary  ;  and  I  beg  leare  to  submit  that  the 
authority  of  that  grave  Encyclopeedist,  and  the  respectable  testimo* 
nies  by  which  it  is  supported,  are  entitled  to  all  possible  credit  and 
i^erence. 

^'  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  lost  his  sense  and  motion,  a  nrasi- 
cian  tries  several  tanes  on  an  instrument,  and  when  he  has  hit  on 
that,  the  tones  and  modulations  whereof  agree  to  the  patient,  be  is 
immediately  seen  to  make  a  faint  motion :  his  fingers  first  begin  to 
move  in  caaence,  then  his  arms,  then  his  le^s,  by  degrees  his  whole 
body;  at  length  he  rises  on  his  feet,  and  begins  to  dance*— his 
strength  and  activity  still  increasing.  Some  will  continue  the  dadoe 
for  six  hours  without  intermission. 

"  After  this  he  is  put  to  bed,  and  when  he  is  judged  sufficiently 
recruited  of  his  first  aance,  he  is  called  out  of  bed,  by  the  same  tune, 
for  a  second. 

<^  This  exercise  is  continued  for  several  days,  six  or  seven  at  most, 
in  which  time  the  patient  finds  himself  exceedingly  fatisued^  and 
unable  to  dance  any  longer,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his  being 
cured ;  for  as  long  as  the  poison  acts  on  him  he  would  dance,  if  ono 
pleased,  without  any  discontinuation,  till  be  died  d  the  mere  loss  of 
strenrtb.  - 

**  The  patient  perceiving  himself  weary,  begins  to  come  to  him- 
self, and  awakes,  as  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  without  any  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  in  his  paroxism,  not  even  of  hi»  dance. 

*^  Sometimes  the  patient  thus  recovering  from  his  first  access  i9 
quite  cured — ^if  he  be  not,  he  finds  a  melancholy  gloom  hanging  on 
him ;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  men,  and  seeks  water;  and  if  he  be  not 
carefully  looked  to,  throws  himself  into  some  river*  If  be  do  not 
die,  the  fit  returns  at  that  time  twelvemonth,  and  he  is  driven  to 
dancing  again.  Some  have  had  these  returns  regularly  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

<<  Every  tarantulus  has  his  particular  and  specific  tune,  but  in 
general  they  are  all  very  brisk  sprightly  tunes,  that  work  curte. 

^'  This  account  was  given  in  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  GE0FFROY,at  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1709,  and  confirmed 
by  letters  from  F.  Gouye. — The  like  history  is  given  us  by  Bag- 
Livi,  in  an  express  dissertation  oh  the  tarantula,  published  in  1696.'* 

After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  certain  gentlemen  who 
call  themselves  natural  philosophers,  and  who  pass  their  time  in 
turning  up  every  stone,  and  poking  their  walking  sticks  into  every 
puddle>  in  order  to  make  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  **  discover 
ries" — ^it  must  be  acknowledged,  I  regret  to  say,  that  some  of  these, 
busy  and  officious  persons  presume  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  lelationi 
so  gravely  given  by  our  friend  Ephraim.    Nay^  some  of  them 
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stonily  Amy  it/  and  dedare,  as  Lord  GritxAe  does  cf  the  giants, 
that  ^^  'Tis  all  my  eje,  and  Bettjr  Martin/^  But,  without  stopping 
to  dispute  the  point  with  them,  (for  they  are  aa  obstinate  race)  I 
would  ask,  does  not  the  story  tell  well  t  And  if  it  were  skillfully 
maniiged  by  a  fine  gentas,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  might  it  not 
cause  our  posterity  to  stare  and  bless  themseves? 

Might  not  some  future  Meibomius  attempt  to  recover  and  sweetly 
losing  one  of  those  precious  and  wonder-working  strains,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  such  marvels,  might  not  another  Jean  Jacques,  twenty 
centuries  hence,  most  eloquently  endeavour  to  persuade  his  contem* 
poraries,  that  their  own  music  was  good  for  nothing  ? 

The  power  of  modem  harmony  in  the  cure  of  feyers,  and  many 

other  physical  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  is  so  well  known,  that  to 

produce  instances  of  it  would  be  a  useless  consumption  of  time.    It 

may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state  the  case  of  M^  Bombet,  because  it 

is  given  by  himself  in  his  letters  on  Haydn,  and  because  it  is  one  of 

the  last  which  we  have  on  our  musical  medipal  record.    The  follow* 

ing  are  his  own  words : 

^^  En  1797,  j'^tais  &  Vienne,  malade  de  la  fievre;  j'entends  sonner 
une  grand  messe  dans  une  6glise  voisine  de  ma  petite  chambre: 
Tennui  Temporte  sur  la  prudence;  je  me  l^ve,  et  vais  ^couter  un  pea 
de  musique  consolatrice.  Je  mMnforme  en  entrant;  c'^tait  le  jour 
de  sainte  Anne,  et  on  allait  exicuier  une  messe  d'Haydn,  en  bSfOj 
que  je  n'avais  jamais  entendue.  Elle  commencait  a  peine,  que  je 
me  sentis  tout  imne ;  je  me  trouvai  en  nage,  raon  nal  k  la  tfte  se 
dissipa :  je  sortis  de  T^glise  au  bout  de  deux  heures,  avec  une  hila« 
ritd  que  je  ne  connais  sais  plus  depuis  long  temps,  et  lafiSvre  nc  revini 

What  has  been  advanced  is  enough  to  shew  the  power  of  modern 
music  over  matter.  The  following  anecdote  will  shew  its  power  over 
mind. 

This  anecdote  is  translated  from  the  ^<  Dictionnaire  Historique  de^ 
Musiciens,"  article  "RaflF." 

'^  The  Princess  Belmonte  had  just  lost  her  husband ;  a  month  had 
elapsed  without  her  uttering  a  complaint  or  shedding  a  tear-r-oaiy, 
towards  the  close  of  day,  ^he  was  carried  into  her  gardens,  but  nei- 
ther the  mellowed  tints  of  a  serene  sky,  nor  the  union  of  every  thing 
which  art  could  present  to  her,  in  addition  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  even  the  softening  obscnritv  of  approaching  night,  could  excite 
in  her  those  tender  emotions  wnicb,  giving  vent  to  grief,  deprive  it 
of  its  most  acute  poignancy. 

Raff,  then  passing  through  Naples  for  the  first  time,  wished  to  see 
the  Princess's  gardens,  so  cekbrated  for  their  beauty.    He  was  al« 
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lowed  to  do  it|  bat  with  (he  injtmction  of  not  approachinff  a  certain 
arboar,  where  the  Princess  then  was.  One  of  the  females  in  her 
sqite,  knowing  that  Raff  was  in  the  garden,  proposed  to  Madame 
Belmonte  not  to  hear  him)  bat  to  see  him,  and  to  allow  him  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her. — Raff  approached,  having  received  his  instrnc-^ 
ticHis.  After  some  moments'  silence,  the  same  female  requested  of 
the  Princess  that  such  a  celebrated  singer,  and  one  who  bad  never 
had  the  honour  of  singing  before  her,  might  at  least  be  permitted  to 
let  her  hear  his  voice,  and  only  sing  a  few  stanzas  from  a  song  of 
RoUi»  or  of  Metastasio.    The  refusal  not  being  positive,  Raff  inter- 

Ereted  this  silence  favourably,  and  bein^  seated  at  a  little  distance, 
e  sang  the  first  couplet  of  a  very  affecting  song  of  Rolli,  beginning 
at  this  verse, 

^'  Solitario  bosco  ombroso." 

His  voice,  which  was  then  in  all  its  beauty,  and  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  impressive  which  had  ever  been  heard,  the  simple,  but  ex- 
pressive melody  of  this  little  air,  the  words  well  adapted  to  the  place, 
to  the  persons,  and  to  the  circumstances,  altogether  had  such  great 
effect  upon  nerves,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  appeared  to  be 
hardened  by  despair,  that  the  tears  of  the  Princess  bc^n  to  Aow 
profuselyi-^hey  did  not  cease  for  many  days,  and  thus  an  invalid 
was  saved,  who,  without  such  a  salutary  eiiusion,  must  inevitably 
have  lost  her  life. 

Here  I  might  very  judiciously  conclude,  having,  to  my  satisfiictim, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  numerous  readers,  made  out 
that  modern  music  has  its  miracles,  although  it  unhappily  wants 
proper  scribes  to  record  them. 

But  the  story  of  Stradeila  is  so  much  to  my  purpose  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  an  outline  of  some  part  of  it,  though  it  may  be 
for  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time. 

Stradeila,  a  celebrated  composer  and  singer,  flourished  at  Yenice 
in  the  seventeenth  century*  Among  his  pupils  was  a  Roman  lady 
named  Hortensia,  who,  at  that  time^  was  courted  by  a  Venetian  of 
high  rank.  By  one  of  those  cross  purposes  which  the  blind  Grod 
delights  in  playing  off  on  us  poor  mortals,  the  master  became  ena- 
moured of  his  pupil  and  contrived  to  carry  her  off  to  Rome,  where 
they  resided  as  man  and  wife*  His  noble  rival,  furious  at  this  occuiw 
rence,  determined  on  taking  a  noble  revenge.  He  did — what  ?  ^^  Oh! 
be  called  Stradeila  out  and  put  him  to  death,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  honour  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.''  Pardon  me— he  did 
no  such  thing.  He  bravely  and  magnanimously  hired  two  scoundrels 
to  assassinate  him.  The  following  account  of  the  result  of  their  com* 
mission  is  taken  from  tlie  work  which  I  have  just  before  quoted: 
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<*  These  wretches  aniTed  at  Rome  cm  an  eTeoin^  wimi  Siradella 
had  one  of  his  oratorios  performed  in  the  church  of  hi.  John  Lateran. 
Determined  to  perpetrate  their  crime  when  he  should  quit  the  church, 
thqr  entered  it  to  listen  to  the  music,  or  rather  to  watch  over  their 
yictim  and  prevent  his  escape.  But  scarcely  had  they  heard  the  de« 
lighttul  voice  of  Stradella  than  they  felt  themselves  penetrated  with 
remorse  and  sorrow.  They  reproached  each  other  with  the  horrid 
nature  of  their  design,  and  were  no  longer  animated  with  any  desire 
but  that  of  saving  him  whom  a  moment  before  they  bad  doomed  to 
destruction.  They  waited  for  him  at  the  church  gate,  and  seebff 
him  come  out  with  Hortensia,  they  approached  in  a  respectful  and 
submissive  manner,  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  which  he  had  given 
them,  and  acknowledged  it  was  to  the  powerful  impressions  which 
they  had  received  from  his  voice,  that  he  owed  his  life.** 

After  this  relation,  which  is  as  well  attested  as  the  next  parish 
register,  will  any  one  be  slow  to  believe  that  music-— ot/r  music  1  mean, 
has  all  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  the  poet,  and  that  it  can  indeed 

■  ^* Sooth  the  savage  breast?*' 
If  there  be  such  a  perscm,  I  give  him  up  to  the  punishment  of  hia 
own  insensibility,  and  1  wish  he  may  never  again  hear  a  chorus  of 
Handel,  a  symphony  of  Haton,  or  one  of  my  psalm  tunes,  in  a 
flat  key,  so  long  as  he  lives. 

But  to  the  candid  and  unprejudiced,  who  of  course  make  up  the 
great  majority  in  all  societies — to  them  I  would  observe,  that  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  music  over  the  ancient  u  quite  apparent,  even  from 
the  few  examples  I  have  just  adduced. 

Every  one  knows,  that  a  writer  in  my  situation  should  not  be  too 
lengthy ;  otherwise  I  might  easily  have  strengthened  the  proof  of  my 
proposition,  by  a  vast  variety  of  other  examples*  I  might  have 
shown,  that  as  some  modern  compositions  are  said  to  cure  fever, 
others  may  be  pronounced  eminently  calculated  to  give  it;  to  say 
nothmg  of  the  power  which  many'  possess  to  induce  sleep.  This, 
however  and  more,  I  omit,  because  I  will  not  intrude  too  much  on 
what  my  readers  may  consider  their  own  province. 

However  I  must  again  observe — the  thing  in  truth  is  as  dear  ^<  as 
the  sun  at  noon  day** — ^that  the  music  of  our  time  would  not  fail  to 
excite,  in  after  ages,  a  wonderful  reverence  for  its  miraculous  effects, 
if  those  effects  were  represented  by  such  fine  colourists  as  they  were 
who  have  given  us  accounts  of  the  mnsic  of  antiquity. 

It  is,  then,  ''  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  that  some  of  our  great  poets 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  my  Loan  Byrok,  for  in- 
stance.   What  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  talents,  does  <*  the 
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(wwer  of  miMic"  present!  And,  if  he  wonld  tarn  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  will  venture  to  assure  his  Lordship,  that  there  is  not  a 
thinking  man  among  the  ^^  thinking  nation"  of  his  countrymen, 
who  would  not  excuse  him  for  neglecting  to  finish  Don  Juan. 

Then  there  are  our  Mooris,  our  Campbblls,  and  a  long  list  of 
the  ^'  Sons  of  Song,"  among  whom  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select 
several  who  are  likely  to  go  down,  with  a  good  grace,  to  posterity* 
Now  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  modern  music  to  the  especial 
notice  and  protection  of  these  gentlemen.  I  entreat  them  to  consider 
well  all  her  claims  to  regard  and  admiration ;  and  I  beseech  them  to 
bestow  upon  her  a  due  proportion  of  that  garniture  of  the  fitncy 
which  has  so  powerfully  served  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  her 
ancestor,  in  the  minds  of  many  well  disposed  persons* 

Materials  for  the  work  are  to  be  found  almost  every  where,  and  I 
myself  will  undertake  to  famish  a  quantum  sufficit  to  any  one,  on 
proof  that  he  is  properly  qualified  for  the  task.  Application  on  the 
subject  must  be  made  to  Christophbb  Cbotchbt,  Gent,  through 
die  medium  of  my  learned  friend,  the  £ditor  of  this  Review. 

N.  B.  All  letters  must  be  post-paid,  unless  they  are  franked  by  a 

Peer,  or  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House* 

S.   S. 
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XT  has  long  been  among  our  purposes  to  collect,  from  (he  various 
sources  open  to  our  investigation,  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  several  musical  instruments  in  use.    We  hope  to 
render  these  notices  more  agreeable  and  more  useful  by  the  in- 
terspersion  of  remarks  upon  the  style  of  those  composers  who  have 
at  the  various  periods  manifestly  changed,  enlarged,  or  improved 
the  range  of  the  performer.    It  is,  we  believe,  strictly  true,  that 
while  there  is  an  almost  universal  diflfusion  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  theory  and  practice  of  singing,  very  little  is  generally  under- 
stood concerning  the  excellences  or  defects  of  instrumental  perform* 
ance.    The  cause  of  thb  lies  principally  in  the  greater  interest  which 
singing  excites  among  the  million  of  auditors,  in  the  more  accessi- 
ble nature  of  the  principles  of  vocal  art,  and  in  the  technical  advance^ 
roent  which  appears  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  sound 
judgment  in  the  determination  of  instrumental  effects*    ^^  Of  per« 
feet  performance  on  an  instrument,"  says  Db.  Burnet,  <^  who 
can  judge  accurately  but  those  who  know  its  merits,  its  powers, 
defects,  and  difficulties?''    Our  plan  is  to  describe  this  structure, 
these  powers,  and  their  application — ^to  narrate  the  entire  history 
— ^to  notice  especially  those  great  performers  who  haye  excelled 
in  its  use,  and  to  point  out  the  several  authors  and  aeras,  thus  con- 
centrating into  one  focus  much  of  what  is  desirable  to  be  known. 
We  have  selected  the  violin  for  our  first  essay,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  prominent  qualities,  but  because  we  have  already  printed,  in 
our  previous  numbers,  much  upon  the  construction  and  the  use  of 
keyed  instruments,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  claim  the  first 
place.    We  thus  hope  not  only  to  interest  the  performer,  but  to  dif- 
fuse a  more  general  power  of  comparing  and  determining  efiects 
than  has  heretofore  been  enjoyed.    And  we  take  this  opportunity 
especially  to  invite  professors  and  amateurs  to  assist  our  endeavours 
with  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them.    We  wish  indeed  that 
it  were  in  our  power  to  stimulate  the  lovers  of  music,  and  the  pro- 
fessor especially,  (whose  objects  are  the  most  intimately  connected 
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with  oar  own)  to  a  freer  use  of  tlie  pen.  Since  the  establishment  of 
our  Miscellany  ive  have  received  the  strongest  and  most  flattering 
assurances  of  the  utility  of  our  efforts  in  awakening  the  curiosity 
and  attention  of  musical  people,  in  furnishing  materials  for  thinking 
and  topics  for  discourse,  and  indeed  in  exciting  that  interest  which 
is  likely  to  b^ productive  of  the  most  enduring  advantages,  as  well 
as  in  advancing  the  dignity  of  art,  by  shewing  and  riveting  ils 
connection  with  letters.  Nothing  can  so  much  aid  in  perpetuating 
these  designs  as  (he  contributions  of  leisure  and  understanding* — 
Amateurs  theorize — professors  practice.  It  is  to  the  collision  of 
ardent  mind8,and  the  experience  of  laborious  hours,  that  science  and 
art  owe  their  advancement,  and  perhaps  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
just  reproach  of  music  and  musical  men  (in  England  especially) 
that  literatuie  has  been  so  little  connected  with  their  pursuits. 
Henee  it  has  happened  that  musicians  have  been  held  far  lower  in 
the  scale  of  artists  than  any  other  class.  But  as  we  know  there  are 
bright  examples  of  intellectual  and  general  accomplishment  to  be 
found  in  their  circle  as  well  as  in  others,  and  as  we  steadfiistly  be* 
lieve  the  profession  is  every  where  rising  in  character  and  estima- 
tion, we  are  anxious  to  enforce  truths  which  are  neither  new  to  others 
nor  to  ourselves,  and  to  point  out  one  means,  and  that  not  the  least, 
of  oonlirming  their  claims  to  their  proper  place  and  d  istinction.  We 
hope  we  have  said  enough*— we  are  sure  we  hare  not  said  too  much, 
and  we  trust  there  is  spirit  to  answer  to  the  call. 


There  appears  to  be  some  doubts  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Tiolitt,  but  like  other  instruments,  it  has  probably  arrived  at  its  pre- 
sent state  through  several  gradations. 

In  the  ^  Reflections  upon  the  construction  and  use  of  some  par« 
ticular  musical  instruments  of  antiquity,''  inserted  by  Da.  BuBNEr 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Music,  the  results  of 
enquiries  concerning  the  employment  of  stringed  instruments  by  the 
antients,  are  thus  related  :— 

^^  In  one  of  the  antient  paintings  at  Portici  I  saw  a  lyre,  with  a  pipe 
or  flute  for  the  cross  bar,  or  bridge,  at  the  top ;  whether  thia  tube 
was  used  as  a  wind  instrument  to  accompany  the  lyre,  or  only  as  a 
pitch  pipe,  I  know  not ;  nor,  within  the  course  of  my  enquiries,  has 
any  example  of  such  a  junction  occurred  elsewhere. 

^  There  are  two  expedients  for  producing  sound  from  the  strings  of 
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iftodern  ifutruments,  with  which  the  atitieHts  fleem  to  hav«  been 
whcdiy  unacquainted.  These  are  the  bow  and  keys.  It  has  long 
been  a  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  the  violin,  or  any  instru- 
oMNii  of  that  kind,  as  now  played  with  a  ioWy  was  known  to  the  aH« 
tients.  The  litUe  figure  of  Apollp,  playing  on  a  kind  of  violin, 
with  something  like  a  bow,  in  the  grand  Dake^s  TribMMj  at  Florence, 
which  Ma.  Addison  and  others  supposed  to  be  antiqoe,  has  been 
proved  to  be  modern  by  the  Abbd  Wincrblman  aifed  Mb.  Mengs. 
So  that,  as  this  was  the  only  piece  of  sculpture  reputed  ancient,  in 
which  any  thing  like  a  bow  could  be  found,  nothing  more  remain^ 
ti)  be  discussed  relative  to  that  point. 

<<  With  respect  to  an  instrument  with  a  neck^  besides  that  on  the 
broken  obelisk,  at  Rome,  (see  p.  S04)  and  one  from  a  sepulchral 
grotto  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tarquiaia,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  there  is  in  an  antique  painting  in  the  collection  of  Wm. 
Locke,  Esq.  which  consists  of  a  single  figure,  supposed  to  be  a 
muse,  an  instrument  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  modem  violin,  bat  the 
neck  is  much  longer,  and  neither  bow  nor  plectrum  are  discoverable 
near  it.  This  may  have  been  a  Chelys,  which  was  a  species  of  gui* 
tari  either  thrummed  by  the  fingers  or  twanged  with  a  quill.  The 
painting  was  stolen  out  of  theNavoni  Sepulchre,  commonly  called 
OTid's  Tomb,  and  had  been  near  two  hundred  years  in  the  Massima 
Palace,  at  Uome,  when  Ma.  Lockb  purchased  it.  Bianchini, 
Dt  inHrum.  vet,  gives  only  one  instrument  in  this  form.  Tab.  IV.  No. 
7,  but  never  mentions  the  use  of  a  bow.  He  calls  it  the  Chelj/s  or 
reformed  lyre  of  Mercury,  which,  says  he,  p.  SS,  ^<  having  the 
power  of  shortening  the  strings  by  means  of  a  neck,  varied  the  sound 
of  the  same  string,  like  several  magades.  Its  form  may  be  seen  on  an 
ancient  vase,  which  is  now  in  the  Giustimani  Palace  at  Rome ;  it 
was  published  by  Boissaro,  torn.  3,  145,  and  in  the  new  edition  of 
GatTTfeft,  p.  816.  It  was  played  on  sometimes  by  the  hand  aad 
sometimes  with  a  plectrum.    SeeScalig.m  Manil.  p.  384. 

'^  Indeed,  the  ancients  bad  instead  of  a  bow^  the  plectruniy  but  in  ail 
the  representations  which  painting  and  sculpture  have  preserved  of 
this  implement,  it  appears  too  clumsy  to  produce  from  the  strings 
tones  that  had  either  the  sweetness  or  brilliancy  of  such  as  are  drawn 
from  them  by  means  of  the  bow  or  quill.  But  notwithstanding  it  is 
represented  so  massive,  I  should  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
quill,  or   piece  of  ivory  in  imitation  of  one,  than  a  stick  or  blunt 
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piece  of  wood  or  ivory.    Indoedi  Virgil  tells  us,  Mn.  YL  647,  that 
it  was  made  of  ivory/' 

In  the  history  of  Thomas  of  Reading,  (to  which  Sir  J*  Haw- 
kins observes,  perhaps  no  more  credit  is  due  then  to  men  and  tradi- 
tion), Rahebe,  who  founded  th^  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
Smithfield,  about  1103,  is  said  to  have  retained  ^*  a  company  of 
minstrels,  i.  e.  fiddlers,  who  played  with  silver  bows/' 

In  the  legendary  life  of  St.  CHRiSTorHBR  (M.S.  Vernon  Bod- 
leian Lib.  f.  119),  written  about  the  year  ISOO,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  fiddle. 

'■■  Cristofre  him  served  longe— 

.  The  Kynge  loved  melodye  of  fithele  and  of  songe.* 

The  word  Ribibk^  used  by  Chaucer,  has  been  interpreted  into 
rebec  or  gittern,  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  describes.  <^  It 
seems  that  Reheb  is  a  Moorish  word,  signifying  an  instrument  with 
two  strings,  played  on  with  a  bow*  The  Moors  brought  it  into 
Spain,  whence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Ribeca,  from  whence  the  English  Rebec,  which  PnrLLirs  and 
others  after  him  render  a  fiddle  with  three  strings.'* 

Among  the'Ust  of  ^<  musitions  and  players,'*  in  the  service  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  is  to  be  found  one  performer  on  the  rebec,  whose 
name  stands  the  first  of  the  instrumentalists,  and  his  salary  is  the 
highest,  except  those  who  played  on  the  vialls.  Amongst  those 
entertained  by  Elizabeth,  there  are  two  assigned  to  the  rebec  and 
eight  to  the  vialls. 

<<  The  instrument,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  <'  which  most  frequently 
served  for  an  accompaniment  to  the  harp,  and  which  disputed  the 
pre-eminence  with  it  in  the  early  times  of  music  in  France^  was  the 
viol ;  and,  indeed,  when  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  stript  of  the 
frets  with  which  viols  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  furnished  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  still  holds  the  first  place  among  treble  in« 
struments,  under  the  denomination  of  violin. 

<<  The  viol  played  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  different  from  the 
vielle,  whose  tones  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel,  which 
indeed  performs  the  part  of  a  bow,  was  very  clearly  in  favour  with 
the  inhabitants  of  France.    These  instruments,  however^  are  fire- 

♦  Skinner  derives  the  Anglo-Saxon  "woxA  JUhek  from  vedely  and  vedeky. 
vedely  Dutch ;  JhUne^  German,  and  all  (romfrHculaj  Lat 

Dr.  Bumey's  Hut.  ofMus.  vol.  lii.  p.  355. 
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quently  confoanded  by  writers  as  well  as  readers ;  bat,  to  remove 
all  ambignity,  I  shall  give  an  engraving  of  a  fignre  on  the  portico 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which,  according  to  Montfavcon^  repre- 
sents King  Chilpbric,  with  a  violin  in  his  hand." 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  Rebec  and  the  Viol  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  violin,  although  the  two  latter  instruments  were  for  a 
cpnsiderable  time  cotemporaries.  But  while  the  viol  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  higher  ranks,  the  fiddle  served  only  for  the  amasement 
of  the  lower.  In  narrating  the  progress  of  art,  abont  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  ^^  instrumental  music,"'  says  Dr«  Burnet,  <<  seems  as 
yet  to  have  made  but  a  small  progress  towards  that  perfection  at 
which  it  has  since  arrived  :  indeed,  the  lute  and  virginal  were  the 
only  instruments  for  which  any  tolerable  music  seems  to  have  been 
expressly  composed.  The  violin  was  now  hardly  known  by  the 
English,  in  shape  or  name;  and,  therefore,  that  superior  power  of 
expressing  almost  all  that  a  human  voice  can  produce,  except  the 
articulation  of  words,  seemed  at  this  time  so  utterly  impossible,  that 
it  was  not  thought  a  gentleman's  instrument,  or  one  that  should  be 
admitted  into  good  company.  Viols  of  various  sizes,  with  six  strings, 
and  fretted  like  the  guittar,  began  indeed  to  be  admitted  into  cham- 
ber-concerts. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  Dr.  BurneV's  history,  we  find  that  this 
instrument  attained  its  earliest  importance  in  France,  Dr.  B.  says, 
^^  the  violin  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  favour  at  the  court  of 
France  before  any  honourable  mention  is  made  of  it  elsewhere,  by  the 
arrival  of  Baltazarini,  a  great  performer  on  the  instrument ;  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  violin  players^  was  sent  from  Piedmont,  by 
Marshal  Brissac  to  Catharine  de  Me^icis,  and  appointed  by  that 
princess  her  first  valet  dcchambre  and  superintendant  of  her  music* 

There  is  in  the  Musurgia  of  Luscinius  a  figure  of  the  violiri,  such 

*  The  vioUn  with  four  strings,  tuned  by  5ths,  and  without  the  finger  board 
heingfretted^  is  an  instrument  of  mnch  later  invention  than  the  irebk'Violj 
with  six  strings,  tuned  chiefly  by  4ths,  and  with  a  fretted  finger-board.  Ga- 
lilei (Dialip,  147)  says  that  ^^both  the  violin  and  base,  or  TioionceUo,  were 
inyented  by  the  Italians,  perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans;"  and  I  am  unable  to 
Gi^nfute  that  opinion.  Corelli's  violin,  now  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Giar* 
dini,  was  made  in  1578,  and  the  case  painted  by  Annibal  Caracci,  probably 
several  years  after  the  Tiolin  was  finished,  at  which  time  Auib.  Caracci  was 
but  eight  years  old.  Montagne,  who  was  at  Verona  1580,  says  that  there 
were  organs  and  violins  to  accompany  the  mass,  in  the  great  church.-— Jiiunt. 
du  Voyage. 
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as  it  wfts  in  USQ,  which  maj  also  be  seen  in  Sim  Johk  HAWKiRg^s 
Histof7  of  M uaic,  yoL  2>^page  444.  Indocd  there  are  two  represent 
tattonsi  the  one  a  long  small  thin  triangular  box,  with  one  string — 
theother  like  the  halfof  apear,  divided  longitudinally  with  three 
strings.  But  an  instrament,  of  the  dale  of  1576,  was  at  the  time  Sir 
Joax  Hawkiiis  wmie,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dolce  of  Dorset, 
whidi  nearly  resembled  in  shape  the  four-striitged  fiddle,  though 
orMmented  with  a  profusion  of  carved  work.  It  is  thus  described. 
'^  The  dunenstons  of  the  instrument  are  as  follow  r — From  the  ^xire* 
mity  of  the  taiNpin  to  the  dragon's  head,  two  feet.  Length  of  the 
bfiUy,  thirteen  inches.  Thickness  at  the  tail  end,  one  inch ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  finger  board,  four  and  a  half..  Over  the  pins 
is  a  silver  gilt  plate,  that  turns  upon  a  hinge,  and  opens  from  the 
xMit  downwards;  thereon  are  engmved  the  arms  of  England,  and 
under  tfaem,  encircled  by  a  garter  with  the  usual  motto,  the  bear 
and  ragged  staff  y*  and  an  fiarPs  coronet  at  the  top.  In  Che 
tail-pin  b  inserted  a  gilt  silver  stud,  to  which  the  taiUpiece  is 
looped,  with  a  lion's  face  curiously  wrought  on  the  top ;  this  is  se- 
cured by  a  nut,  which  screws  to  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  instru- 

I    5 
ment,  whereon  are  engraven  these  letters  and  figures  I        P  sup- 

7    8 

posed  to  signify  the  year  when  it  was  made,  and  the  initials  of  the 
maker's  name*  The  subject  of  the  carviog  on  the  deepest  part,  and 
on  the  side  above  presented  to  view,  is  a  man  with  an  axe,  standing 
on  the  ground,  and  working  upon  some  fallen  branches  of  an  oak 
tree:. on  the  opposite  part  are  represented  hogs  under  an  oak  tree, 
and  a  man  beating  down  acorns ;  the  rest  of  the  carving  is  foliage ; 
the  whole  is  in  alto  relievo.  Under  the  carving  is  a  foil  of  tinsel  or 
silver  gilt.  The  back  of  the  instrument  is  not  curved,  but  forms  a 
very  obtuse  angle;  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  back,  extending  to 
the  back  of  the  dragon's  head,  the  carving,  which  is  very  bold|  con- 
sists  of  oak  foliage. 


*  The  bear  and  ra|;ged  staff  was  the  cognizance  of  the  Neriis,  Earls  flf 
Warwick.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from 
them,  took  it  for  his  crest  See  Fnller's  Worthies  in  Warwickshire,  118. 
This  agrees  with  a  tradition  concerning  it,  that  the  tnstniment  was  originally 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  and  that  she  gare  it  to  her  forourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
which  is  not  improbable,  seeing  that  her  arms  are  also  upon  it 
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<<  Notwithstanding  the  exquiaiteiforkmaiishipof  it«  tbeiiiBtrimieiit 
produces  but  a  close  and  sluggish  tone^  which  coasideriiig  the  ^nh 
fusion  of  ornameDti  and  the  quantity  of  wood  with  wbieh  itt$  inoofli- 
bered,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

<<  But^  notwithstanding  the  diversities  in  the  shape  of  (he  tiolia  at 
[  different  periods^  that  the  modern  violin  had  assumed  the  form  which 
it  now  bears,  almost  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ccn« 
tnrjTy  is  indisputable,  for  of  the  violins  of  Cremona,  so  loilg  cde« 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  their  shape  and  fineness  of  tone,*  those  nra 
great  numbers  that  appear  to  have  been  made  before  the  yeav  16S0, 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  violin  was  used  in  concert  till 
some  years  after." 

The  piercing  yet  beautiful  tone  of  this  species  of  instromini, 
which  is  capable  of  so  many  modifications,  and  which  may  be  ren- 
dered  soft  oc  harsh,  melting  or  inspiring,  and  adapted  to  bothchear- 
ful  and  plaintive  melodies ;  their  extensive  compass,  their  etqr  in- 
tonation, and  the  advantage  that  without  altering  or  untiiAiug  the 
performer  may  play  in  all  keys,  are  no  doubt  the  causes  wrhiiSh  have 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  instrnmaits 
of  an  orchestra. 

This  instrument,  says  Baxllot,  (Mdhode  de  Viobm)  natmally 
made  to  lead  in  concerts,  and  to  obey  all  the  flights  of  genius,  has 
assumed  the  di£%rent  characters  tiutt  great  masters  have  dMied  to 
give  it.  Simple  and  melodious  under  the  fingers  of  ConnLiji;  har* 
monious,  touching,  and  graceful  under  the  bow  of  Tartin i ;  elegant 
and  soft  under  that  of  Gavinies  ;  noble  and  magnificent  nnder  that 
of  PuGNANi ;  full  of  fire  and  force,  pathetic  and  sublime,  in  the 

*  There  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Amati,  natives  of  Cremona,  and 
makers  of  violiv^s,  that  is  to  say,  Andrew,  Jerome,  and  Antony  his  sons,  and 
Nicolas,  the  son  of  tlie  latter*    Andrew  flourished  about  the  year  1600. 

Besides  these  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Stradioarius  of  C^msna, 
admirable  artisans ;  the  latter  was  liring  at  the  l>e^ning  of  this  centmy  s  hir 
rignatnre  was  Antonius  Stradiuarias  Cremonensis  Faciebat  Anno        Af  S. 

Andrew  Gtuuiiier,  also  of  Cremona,  signed  thus,  ^Andreas  Guameriiis, 
fecit  Cremonae  sab  titulo  Sancta  Teresa^  1680/ 

The  yioiins  of  Cremona  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Stainer,  a  German, 
whose  instruments  are  remarkable  for  afiodi  and  piercing  tone;  his  signature  is 
as  follows: 

Jacobus  Stainer,  In  Absam  prope  Oenipontom,  1647*'  Oenipons  is  the 
Latin  name  of  Inspruclt,  in  Germany,  the  chief  city  of  Tyrol. 

Matthew  Albani,  also  a  Tyrolese,  signed  thus»  « Matthias  Albanus  Ceeit  hi 
Tyrol  Bulsani,  1654.' 
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hands  of  Viotti  ;  it  pontrays  the  passions  with  energy,  and  with  a 
grandeur  which  belongs  as  much  to  tlie  rank  it  occupies,  as  to  the 
empire  it  exercises  over  the  souK 

The  body  consbts  of  a  lid  and  bottom,  joined  by  a  thin  partition. 
The  lid  or  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  more  commonly  called  the 
sounding  board,  is  the  most  important  part,  because  the  beauty, 
strength,  equality,  and  purity  of  the  tone  depend  alike  on  the  qua« 
lity  and  strength  of  its  wood.  It  is  made  of  perfectly  dried  fir  wood, 
and  is  more  or  less  concare.  The  bottom  is  of  ash  wood,  likewise 
concavey  and  of  the  same  size  with  the  sounding  board,  but  ge- 
nerally constructed  in  two  equal  parts.  The  sides  are  a  little 
cut  out  in  the  middle,  that  the  bow  in  passing  over  the  highest 
or  lowest  string  may  not  touch  the  sounding  board.  Near  to  these 
two  kinds  of  excavation,  in  the  middle,  are  two  small  holes,  cut  in 
the  sounding  board  in  the  shape  of  an  ^  which  serve  to  bring 
die  outer  air  in  contact  with  that  within  the  sounding  board,  and  to 
set  up  and  regulate  the  supporter.  This  supporter  is  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  erected  within  the  body  of  the  instrument,  a  little  behind 
that  foot  of  the  bridge  over  which  lies  the  weakest  string,  to  give  the 
sounding  board  a  counterpressure  against  the  pressure  of  the  two 
highest  strings.  And  to  afford  it  an  equal  resbtance  under  the  other 
foot  of  the  bridge  on  which  the  lower  strings  are  pressing,  there  is 
another  small  piece  of  wood  glued*  lengthways  in  the  belly  which  is 
strongest,  under  the  part  where  the  bridge  is  standing.  This  is 
called  the  beam,  and  it  has  along  with  the  supporter,  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  goodness  and  equality  of  the  tone*  The  upper  part 
terminates  in  a  neck,  on  which  is  the  finger  board ;  this  extends 
over  part  of  the  sounding  board,  to  a  few  inches  distance  from  the 
bridge.  The  strings  are  stretched  over  the  finger  board  and  the 
bridge ;  they  are  shortened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  which  raises  their  tone.  The  head  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  finger  board  and  bent  a  little  backwards, 
consists  of  a  hollow  chest,  called  the  scroll,  in  which  the  pegs  for 
the  strings  are  inserted.  The  strings  are  fastened  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  knot,  through  the  holes  of  a  small- 
hollow  board,  called  the  tail  piece,  and  are  distended  in  the  middle 
of  the  body  over  the  bridge. 

*  Some  instrument  makers  do  not  glue  this  beam,  but  leave  it  on,  hoUovr- 
ing  the  sounding  board,  so  that  it  is  of  one  piece  of  wood  with  the  board. 
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The  tonc'of  most  musical  instrumeots  is  at  first  rough,  harshi  and 
stiff;  it  is  only  bj  dint  of  playing  that  they  acquire  the  necessary 
smoothness  and  pliancy.  Violins  in  particular  require  to  have  been 
used  for  more  than  a  man's  age  before  they  lose  their  original  rough- 
ness ;  hence  the  extravagant  price  of  very  old  violins. 

There  are  few  outward  marks  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  violins; 
their  tone  fixes  their  value.  However,  on  purchasing  a  violin  that 
is  not  very  old,  attention  must  be  paid  fo  the  size  of  its  sounding 
board  ;  if  it  be  too  thin,  the  tone  of  the  instrument  grows  worse  in- 
stead of  improving;  to  the  angles  in  the  inside  being  provided  with 
little  blocks;  to  the  rim  on  the  periphery  of  the  sounding  board 
and  bottom,  which  rim  ought  to  be  black  ebony  wood,  inlaid,  and 
not  a  mere  line  drawn  with  ink  or  black  paint;  and  to  the  partition 
between  the  sounding  board  and  the  bottom  being  properly  lined ; 
any  deficiency  of  this  kind  betrays  a  bungling  maker,  and  though 
such  instruments  have  sometimes  a  passable  tone,  yet  they  promise 
neither  its  improvement  nor  continuance.-  The  violin  is  strung  irith 
four  cat-gut  strings,  tuned  in  fifths  to  G,  D,  A,  E,  the  lowest  of 
which,  viz.  the  G  string,  is  covered  with  silver  wire. 

The  violin  is  the  first  and  principal  instrument  in  full  orchestras ; 
it  performs  the  two  highest  principal  parts  of  musical  compositions, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  pleasing  instruments  for 
the  performance  of  a  solo  part ;  but  the  violin  is  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  difficult  instruments.  The  tones  are  not  ready  on  a 
simple  touch ;  they  must  be  prepared  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
s&nd  obtained  by  means  of  bowing.  The  smallest  deviation  from 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  finger  is  to  press  the  string  down  on  the 
fingering  board,  impairs  the  intonation;  and  this  precision  is  ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  by  the  changing  of  the  position  of  the  hand. 
The  proper  use  of  the  bow  is  also  attended  with  difficulties,  and  yet 
it  is  the  bowing  which  gives  existenceand  expression  to  the  tones. 

The  violin  has  within  the  compass  of  its  tones  not  only  the  diatonic 
chromatic  scale,  like  most  other  instruments,  but  it  can  also  give  the 
quarter  tones  or  the  difference  between  two  adjacent  enharmonic 
tones. 

SciPioNE  Gerreto,  in  his  treatise  de  Praitka  Musicde^  in  his 
enumeration  of  various  celebrated  performers  on  different  instruments, 
living  at  Naples  in  the  year  1601,  makes  no  mention  of  the  violin, 
from  whence  we  may  infer  that  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
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other  countries,  it  was  deemed  only  fit  for  the  amusement  of  the 
vulgar,  though  in  a  very  few  years  after,  it  was  admiited  into  the 
theatre;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  it  was  much  cul- 
tivated in  Italy,  and  became  soon  after  the  principal  of  concert  instru- 
ments :  from  Italy  it  passed  to  France,  and  from  thence  to  England. 
At  first  it  was  used  only  to  accompany  the  voice  and  at  the  theatre, 
but  soon  after,  it  was  introduced  into  the  church. 

About  the  year  1650,  the  violin  was  esteemed  so  little  that  the 
method  of  tuning  it  was  not  settled,  being  tuned  by  fourths,  and  the 
notation  taken  from  the  tablature  of  the  lute,  which  had  just  been 
transferred  to  the  viol  de  gamba. 

Giuseppe  Guami,  organist  of  Lucca  cathedral,  published,  about 
1586,  many  sacred  motets,  and  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
violin.    In  1580  the  mass  in  the  great  church  at  Verona  was  accom« 
panfed  by  violins  and  organs.    Augustino  Agazzari,  born  of  a 
noble  family  at   Siena,   Siena  Maestro  di  Capella  Apollinare,  at 
Rome,  was  the  first  person  who  introdaced  instrumental  concerts 
into  the  church,  which  however  seem  to  have  been  only  psalms  ac- 
companied by  violins.    Carlo  Farina,  of  Mantua,  published,  in 
16S8,  pavans  and  sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  was  a  celebrated  per* 
former  on  that  instrument,  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Michael  Angelo  Rossi  played  very  well  on  the  violin  at  Rome, 
in  1632.     Pietro  Eredia,    a  Dilettante,    played  also    in  the 
church  for  his  amusement.    Giambatista  Bassani,  of  Bologna^ 
the  violin  master  of  Corelli,  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
abilities  in  his  art,  and  was  an  excellent  performer.    His  compositions 
for  that  instrument  are  very  good.    Amongst  his  other  works  are 
sonatas  for  the  violin.    His  fifth  opera  in  particular,  containing  twelve 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bass  is  much  esteemed ;  it  is  written  in 
a  style  wonderfully  grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with  evidences 
of  great  learning  and  fine  invention.    The  first  and  third  operas  of 
Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the  model  of  this  work.    Bas- 
sani was  one  of  the  first  who  composed  motets  for  a  single  voice,  ac- 
companied by  violins.    Giuseppe  Torelli,  of  Verona,  was  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin  and  composed  a  great  deal  for  it, 
during  tlie  latter  end  of  the  last  century.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  first  violin  at  the  church  of 
San  Petronioin  that  city.    He  left;  a  work,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  by  bis  brother,  Felice  ToRSLLr,  in  1709,  under  the  title 
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of  ^^  Concerti  grossi  can  una  pastorale  per  il  saniisnmo  natak,^^  consist- 
ing of  twelve  concertos,  in  eight  parts,  which  has  been  thought  a 
model  for  grand  concertos  for  a  numerous  band,  of  which  he  is  by 
some  held  to  be  the  inventor.  About  this  time  Giuseppe  Valentini 
published  in  Holland  nine  different  concertos  for  violins,  the  seventh 
and  last  of  which  were  Concerti  Grossi,  for  four  violins,  tenor,  and  two 
basses,  but  they  have  been  long  consigned  to  oblivion.  Antonio 
VsaAciNi,  uncle  and  roaster  to  Francesco  Maria  Yeuacini,  the 
celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  published  at  Florence,  in  1693, 
ten  sonatas,  and  afterwards  Sonate  da  Chiesa,  two  sets,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  great  merit.  Arcangelo  Co« 
RELLi,  was  born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  in  the  territory  of  Bo* 
logna,  in  February,  1653.  He  is  said  by  Adami  to  have  received  his 
first  instructions  in  counterpoint  from  Mattbo  Simonellt,  of  the 
papal  chapel,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  his  master  on  the  violin 
was  GiAMBATisTA  Bassani,  of  Bologna.  It  has  been  said,  but 
without  authority,  that  Corelli  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  but 
was  soon  driven  thence  by  the  jealousy  and  violence  of  Lulli.  He 
visited  Germany  after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  and  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1680.  Soon  after  this  he  returned 
to  Italy  and  settled  at  Rome,  where,  in  1683,  he  published  his  first 
twelve  sonatas.  In  1685,  the  second  set  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
BalleUida  Camera*  In  1690  Corelli  published  the  third  opera  of 
his  Sonatas,  and  in  1694  the  fourth,  which  consisted  of  movements  fit 
for  dancing,  like  the  second,  which  he  called  also  BaUetli  da  Camera. 
About  this  time,  when  the  opera  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  at 
Rome,  Corelli  led  the  band,  as  principal  violin.  His  solos  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1700,  when  they  were  published  at  Rome  under  the 
following  title :  Sonate  a  Violino  e  Violine,  o  Cembalo,  Opera  quinta. 
Parte  prima,  Parte  seconda,  Preludii,  Allemande,  Corrente,  Gighe,  Sa* 
rabande,  Gavotte,  e  FoUia.  Coeelli  died  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1713. 

CoRELLi's  style  of  performance  was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic, 
and  his  tone  firm  and  even.  Mr.  Geminiani,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  had  studied  it,  was  used  to  liken  it  to  a  sweet 
trumpet.  A  person  who  had  heard  him  perform  says,  that  whilst  he 
was  placing  on  the  violin  it  was  usual  for  his  countenance  to  be  dis- 
torted, his  eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye  balls  to  roll  as 
in  agony. 

3n  3 
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CoRELLi  is  said  to  bave  been  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  his 
temper  and  the  modesty  of  liis  deportment;  nevertheless  he  "was 
not  insensible  to  the  respect  due  to  his  skill  and  exquisite  performance. 
Gibber,  in  the  apology  for  his  life,  page  340,  relates  thatwhen  he  was 
playing  a  solo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  discovered  the  Car* 
DiNAL  and  another  person  engaged  in  discourse,  upon  which  be  laid 
down  his  instrument,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  answer, 
that  he  feared  the  music  interrupted  conversation. 

That  be  was  a  man  of  humour  and  pleasantry  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  story,  related  by  Waltueb,  in  his  account  of  Nicolas 
Adam  Strunck,  violinist  to  Ernestus  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover. 
This  person  being  at  Rome,  upon  his  arrival  made  it  his  business  to 
see  CoRELLi ;  upon  their  first  interview  Strunck  gave  him  to  un« 
derstand  that  he  was  a  musician ;  *  what  is  your  instrument?'  asked 
CoRELLi;  <  I  can  play,'  answered  Strunck,  'upon  the  harpsichord 
and  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  should  esteem  myself  extremely  happy 
might  I  hear  your  performance  on  this  latter  instrument,  on  which 
I  am  informed  you  excel.*  Corellli  very  politely  condescended 
to  this  request  of  a  stranger;  he  played  a  solo,  Strunck  accom- 
panied him  on  the  barpsicord,  and  afterwards  played  a  toccata,  with 
which  Corelli  was  so  much  taken,  that  he  laid  down  his  instrument 
to  admire  him.  When  Strunck  had  done  at  the  harpsichord,  he 
took  up  the  violin,  and  began  to  touch  it  in  a  very  careless  manneri 
upon  which  Corelli  remarked  that  be  had  a  good  bow*hand,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  practice  to  become  a  master  of  the  instrument; 
at  this  instant  Strunck  put  the  violin  out  of  tune,  and,  applying  it 
to  its  place,  played  on  with  such  dexterity,  attempering  tlie  disso- 
nances occasioned  by  the  mis-tuning  of  the  instrument  with  such 
amazing  skill  and  dexterity,  that  Corelli  cried  out  in  broken  German^ 
^  I  am  called  Arcangelo,  a  name  that  in  the  language  of  my  country 
signifies  an  Archangel,  but  let  me  tell  yoU;  that  you,  Sir^  are  an 
Aroh-devil.* 

Our  observations  on  the  works  of  Corelli,  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  may  properly  enough  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
that  is  to  say,  their  general  history,  and  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter;  as  to  the  first,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  they  were 
composed  with  great  deliberation ;  that  they  were  revised  and 
corrected  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  finally,  submitted  to  the  in« 
spection  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  of  the  author^s  time.    Of  the 
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sonatas  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  lint  and  third  operas  consist  of 
fugues  and  slow  movements,  without  any  intermixture  of  airs,  these 
are  termed  Sonate  de  Chiesa,  in  contradiction  to  those  in  the  second 
and  fourth  operas,  which  are  styled  da  Camera :  the  former,  we  are 
told  by  Mattheson,  were  usually  played  in  the  churches  abroad 
after  divine  service;  and  the  whole  four  operaj  for  many  years 
furnished  the  second  music  before  the  play  at  both  the  theatres  in 
London.  The  fifth  opera  consists  of  those  solo-sonatas  which  the 
author  himself  was  accustomed  to  perforpi  on  special  occasions;  there 
is  one  edition  of  them  in  two  distinct  parts,  viz.  one  for  the  violin,  and 
the  other  for  the  violoncello  or  harpsichord ;  and  another  with  the 
graces  to  the  adagio  movements,  which  some  have  suspected  to  be 
spurious,  but  they  are  in  one  of  the  Amsterdam  editions;  and  to 
obviate  a  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  the  publisher,  Estienne  Roger, 
has,  in  one  of  hb  printed  catalogues,  signified  that  the  original  copy 
of  them,  as  also  some  letters  of  the  author  on  the  subject,  were  opea 
to  the  inspection  of  the  curious  at  the  shop.  The  last  of  the  twelve 
is  a  set  of  divbions,  twenty-four  in  number,  on  a  favourite  air,  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Farinelli's  Ground,*  and  is  called  by 
CoRELLi,.Follia.  The  twelfth  Sonata  of  Vivaldi's  Opera  Prima  is 
a  praxis  on  the  same  melody. 

So  much  for  the  general  history  of  his  works;  as  to  their  peculiar 
character,  it  may  be  said  that  to  enumerate  the  various  excellences  of 
this  great  master  would  require  a  particular  examenofhis  several 
compositions ;  of  his  Sonatas  Mattheson  remarks,  that  there  is  more 
art  and  contrivance  in  them  than  in  his  overtures,  i.  e.  his  concertos ; 
but  in  this  he  certainly  is  mistaken.  The  first  opera  is  but  an  essay 
towards  that  perfection  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived ;  there  is  but 
little  art  and  less  invention  in  it ;  the  third,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sonatas 
therein  contained  are  almost  the  only  ones  in.  practice.  The  second 
opera  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  a  genius  matured  by  exercise : 
the  second,  the  fifth,  the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh  Sonatas  are  both 
learned  and  elegant.  The  third  opera  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
four,  as  abounding  in  fugues*  The  first,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ninth  Sonatas  of  this  opera  are  the  most  distinguished;  the  latter  has 

*  This  ground  was  composed  by  ■  Farinelli,  uncle  to  the  famous 

singer  Carlo  Broschi  Farinelli,  and  componist,  Yiolinist,  and  concert- 
master  at  HanoTer  about  the  year  1684.  He  iras  ennobled  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  was  by  Kbg  George  I.  appointed  his  resident  at  Venice. 
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drawn  tears  from  many  an  eye ;  but  the  whole  is  so  excellent,  that, 
exclusive  of  mere  fancy,  there  is  scarce  any  motive  for  preference*— - 
The  fourth  opera  is,  in  its  kind,  equal  (o  the  former  two ;  the  second 
and  eleventh  Sonatas  excite  a  melancholy,  soothing  and  of  the  most 
pathetic  kind.  The  third,  the  sixth,  and  tenth  are  gay  and  lively  in 
an  eminent  degree;  they  do  not  provoke  mirth,  but  they  inspire 
chearfulness,  gaiety,  and  every  species  of  good  humour  short  of  it. — 
Of  his  solos,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  are  admi- 
rable; as  are  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and,  for  the  elegant  sweetness  of 
the  second  movement,  the  eleventh.  A  very  good  musician,  Gbor- 
Gio  Antoniotti,  has  remarked  of  the  fugue  in  the  first,  that  the 
melody  of  the  subject  is  but  indifierent,*  but  every  one  must  own  that 
the  subject  itself  is  vrell  sustained. 

*  In  a  treatise  entitled  L*Arte  Armonica,  publidied  at  London  at  1760, 
page  95. 

[to  be  continued.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ON   THE  CATHEDRAL    SERVICE  PERFORMED    BY 
VOICES  ONLY,  AT  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

•  * 

X  HE  service  in  this  Cathedral,  owing  to  some  alterations  and  im- 
provements making  in  the  choir,  having  been  for  some  time  past 
performed  in  the  morning  chapel  at  the  east  end,  without  any  organ 
or  accompaniment,  many  persons  have  expressed  an  opinion  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  the  effect  is  superior,  as  thus  performed 
to  what  it  heretofore  was  when  the  usual  accompaniment  of  an  organ 
was  added.  If  this  indeed  be  really  the  case,  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians and  Greek  Catholics  roust  then  be  in  the  right  for  excluding 
all  instrumental  music  from  their  places  of  worship. 

Having  however  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ser- 
vice on  a  Sunday,  at  Winchester,  myself,  /and  being  therefore 
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ready  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  accnracy  with  which 
tbe  choir  of  that  Cathedral  performed  Hayes's  evenug  service* 
and  Dr.  Blakb's  anthem,  *^I  have  set  God  always  before  me," 
withoat  the  organ,  as  well  as  to  the  great  and  unusual  eflfect  pro* 
duced  from  the  psalms  being  chanted  by  voices  only,  I  am  yet  far 
from  feeling  inclined  to  disparage  that  noble  instrument,  the  organ, 
or  to  suppose  that,  when  judiciously  played,  it  can  in  any  degree 
weaken  the  general  effect ;  however  that  efiiect  may,  and  frequently 
is  weakened  by  the  tit-judicious  accompaniment  of  the  oigan-ttf,  who 
holding  himself  superior  in  rank  to  the  generality  of  singers  usually 
emjdoyed  in  country  Cathedrals,  is  too  apt  to  consider  himself  as  a 
principal  instead  of  an  auxiliary.  In  orchestras  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case,  as  there,  instrnmental  performers  of  the  first  class  always 
consider  themselves  as  subordinate  to  the  singer  whom  they  accom« 
pany,  without  respect  to  either  the  eminence  or  inexperience  of  the 
latter. 

The  reasons  therefore  why  so  very  favourable  an  opinion  seems  to 
be  formed  of  this  vocal  choir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following : — 

Ist.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  sesquialter  stop,  or  foU  chorus 
of  the  organ,  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sides  of  the  choir  sing  toge* 
ther,  although  the  whole  may  not  consist  of  more  than  from  8  to  12 
voices,  from  which  the  singers  are  apt  to  acquire  either  a  bawling, 
coarse  style  of  singing,  or  else  a  lazy,  inert  one,  leaving  it  to  the 
organ  to  supply  all  deficiencies,  and  make  up  for  their  want  of 
exertion. 

8d.  The  hurry-scurry  manner  of  playing  the  chant,  and  full 
parts  of  services,  &c*  which  many  organists  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  adopting,  and  which,  particularly  in  the  fugue  style  of  com- 
position, is  apt  to  perplex  and  confuse  the  singers. 

3d,  The  superior  care  and  pains  naturally  taken  by  sipgers,  and 
the  increased  exertion  and  attention  to  what  they  are  engaged  in, 
when  left  wholly  to  themselves. 

4th.  The  novelty  of  the  circumstance  which  disposes  the  audi- 
tors to  judge  favorably  of  what  they  had  not  been  aware  could  have 
been  so  well  executed  without  the  usual  assistance  of  an  organ* 

5th.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the  chapel,  and  compactness 
of  the  present  vocal  choir  at  Winchester. 

6th.  The  advantage  of  an  able  conductor  in  their  own  body, 
leading  the  voices  and  occasionally  marking  the  time. 
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And  lastly,  it  should  be  recollected  that  although  this  choir  per* 
forms  the  vrhole  service  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  by  its  own  vocal 
powers  only,  yet  it  was  originally  trained  for  the  purpose  by  means 
of  the  organ,  without  the  assistance  of  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  raise  a  new  choir. 

Were  therefore  organists  in  general  to  accompany  in  a  judicibus 
manner,  and  be  more  sparing  of  the  loud  stops,  and  also  to  avoid 
hurrying  over  the  chant  and  services,  &c.  then  giving  the  singers 
full  time  to  pronounce  the  syllables  distinctly ;  were  lilcewise  the 
choristers  to  take  the  same  pains  in  singing  with  a  judicious  accom* 
paniment  as  th\e  choir  alluded  to  now  does  without  any ;  and  were 
they  generally  furnished  (like  this  choir)  with  an  efficient  leader  or 
conductor,  to  keep  them  together  in  the  more  intricate  parts  of  the 
services  and  anthems,  then,  and  under  th^  circumstances,  I  can- 
not but  be  of  opinion,  that  an  organ  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
effect  or  soleninity  of  CSathedral  service,  would  tend  greatly  to  in- 
crease it;  to  say  nothing  of  the  relief  and  amirast  afforded  by  the 
sj/mphanies  of  verse  anthems,  which  cannot  but  add  much  to  the 
general  effect,  and  yet  must,  in  mere  vocal  choirs,  be  totally  ex- 
cluded. 

It  may  however  be  admitted  that  a  Cathedral  organ,  as  an  instru* 
ment  of  great  power,  requires  discretion  in  the  use  of  it,  it  being  in 
the  power  of  any  organist,  without  the  least  failure  in  respect  to  exe* 
cution  or  mere  accuracy  of  performance,  cither  greatly  to  heighten^ 
or  as  much  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  composition  he  accompanies. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  further  to  notice  one  particular  part  of 
the  service  I  heard,  namely,  the  responses  to  the  commandments 
(those  of  Dr.  Mason),  in  which  I  could  not  but  lament  the  want  of 
an  organ,  as  the  singers  throughout  the  whole  ten  put  out  their 
voices  to  the  utmost,  without  the  least  attempt  at  variety  or  contrast, 
whereas  I  never  heard  any  organist  play  any  other  than  the  first  and 
last  responses  fully  the  others  being  always  accompanied  with  the 
diapasons  only,  or  else  the  choir,  or  the  swelling  organ.  In  fact, 
an  organ  in  the  hands  of  a  performer  of  skill  and  discretion  may 
have  this  eminent  advantage,  that  by  means  of  it  a  choir  may  be  so 
trained  as  to  accommodate  their  voices  to  the  foriCf  mezzo  forte^ 
pianOf  and  pianissimo  of  the  organ. 
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Sis, 


A  FEW  days  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  read,  in  the  Morning 
Post,  a  ^^  summary  acconnt"  of  the  ^^  track,  &c."  of  Madame 
Catalani,  since  she  left  England. 

It  appears  that  after  her  departure,  the  King  of  France  granted  to 
Madame  Catalani  the  patent  of  a  theatre,  the  King  of  Prussia 
wrote  her  a  letter  and  sent  het  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
similar  to  that  which  the  Great  Frederic  sent  to  Voltaire.  ^^  Laden 
with  houours  and  presents,"  she  afterwards  went  to  Hanover,  and 
wasreceiyed  by  his  lioyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  <^  with 
all  that  amenity  which  distinguishes  him."  At  Stutgardt  she  so 
enchanted  the  late  King,  that,  some  minutes  before  his  death,  lie 
pronounced  her  name ! 

Madame  Catalani  subsequently  visited  Munich  and.  Vienna. 
At  the  latter  city  she  received  a  superb  present  from  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Blagtstracy  caused  to  be  struck,  expressly  for  her,  a  medal 
which  ^^  bears  the  most  honourable  inscription." 

But  no  where  does  this  distinguished  lady  appear  ib  have  been  re- 
ceived with  more  eclat  than  in  Russia,  whither  she  went,  after  ^^  the 
most  pressing  invitations.". 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  attentions,  the  pre- 
sents, and  the  embraces  which  Madame  Catalani  received  from 
those  illustrious  personages.  f 

I  must  by  no  means  omit  to  state,  Sir,  that  much  of  the  flattering 
reception  which  Madame  Catalani  every  where  met  with  was 
owing  to  her  extreme  goodness  to  the  poor,  and  if,  in  this  part;  of 
the  '^  account,"  there  is  an  extraordinary  attention  to  detail,  it  no 
doubt  proceeds  from  a  laudable  desire,  that  others,  taught  by  her 
excellent  example,  may  <^  Go  and  do  likewise." 

In  truth  it  is  Madame  C.'s  amiable  consideration  for  the  poor 
which  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  address.  After  an  absence 
of  seven  years,  and  after  having  refused  the  roost  tempting  offers 
which  were  made  to  induce  her  to  remain  on  the  Continent,  she  is 
again  returned  ^<  to  behold  England  a  second  time,  and  let  it  hear  her 
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voice,  now  in  greater  vigour  than  ever."  For  the  purpose  of  letting 
England  <^  hear  her  voicei'^  Madams  C.  is  now,  I  believe,  travelling 
about,  and  is  engaged  to  sing  at  several  provincial  meetings ;  this 
circumstance,  Mr.  Editor,  brings  me  to  the  jet  of  all  my  observa- 
tions— ^a  recommendation  of  two  descriptions  of  poor  for  her  kind 
and  favourable  consideration. 

The  first  description  of  poor,  whomi  would  rocemaend  to  Madam* 
Catalani's  notice,  is  often  composed  erf* those  persons  who  under- 
take the  management  of  our  provincial  performances  of  mmic 
They  are  generally  conntry  masters,  whose  teaching  is  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  their  families,  and  who^  therefore,  look  for- 
ward to  the  profits  of  a  biennial  or  triennial  performance  to  relieve 
them  from  many  embarrassments.  Should  Madame  C.  honour 
these  lines  with  a  perusal,  I  would  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  any  indub* 
fence  in  the  terms  required  of  the  aboveonentioned  persons,  for  the 
dbj^y  of  her  <<  astonishing  powers,"  would  frequently  be  the  means 
of  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  their  wives  and  children* 

A  second^  and  more  numerous  class  of  jioor,  deserviiq^  in  my 
humble  opinion,  of  Madame  C.'s  charitable  regards,  oousists  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  various  performers  who  are  necessary  t» 
make  up  a  large  orchestra,  and  who  often  have  to  travd  from  a  oobf 
siderabk  distance,  and  afterwards  play  at  sing,  for  a  sum  which 
hardly  covers  their  expences. 

If  one  of  these  persons  attempts  to  remonstrate  on  the  low  rate  at 
which  he  is  remunerated  for  his  trouble,  the  answer  i^^^  Oh  I  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed ;  but  you  are  certainly  aware,  that  we  wtwi  have 
Madame  A.  and  Sionoes  B.  C.  and  D*  and  they  you  know  run  off 
with  every  thing." 

Such  persons  would,  assussdly,  be  benefitted  by  any  reduction  in 
the  terms  which,  of  course,  Madame  C.  has  somuch  right  to  demand  of 
us ;  and  as  the  talents  of  none  among  them  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  her  talents,  her  moderation^  in  this  respect,  when  made  known 
unto  all  men,  will  be  the  more  remarkabk  and  praiseworthy. 

Most  seriously  believing,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  Madame  G. 
is  a  woman  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  I  submit  these  things 
fov  her  consideration,  through  the  medium  of  your  ezcdlent  Journal, 
and  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

A  COUNTRY  MUSIC  MASTER. 
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Since  tlie  commencement  of  our  Publication  no  singer  has  appeared 
in  England  who  presents  so  legitimate  a  model  of  pure  Italian  stjie 
as  this  lady.  The  manner  of  Madams  Bbllochi  was  sound,  power* 
ful,  and  effective,  but  it  was  somewhat  mixed,  and  never  could  be  said 
to  rise  to  the  elevation  and  dignity  which  the  polished  object  of  our 
present  notice  has  attainedl  Of  Miss  Cobri's  distinguished  talent^ 
we  have  already  spoken  at  large  in  our  second  Volume.  Madame 
Catalani  towers  so  loftily  above  all  others,  by  the  force  of  her  ex- 
traordinary natural  gifts,  that  she  presents  no  general  model  either 
for  imitation  or  to  be  quoted  as  a  rule  of  science.  She  disdains 
rules  and  tramples  upon  impossibilities*  All  that  Madame  Cam* 
poBBSE  performs  is  ^vithin  the  reach  of  such  faculties  as  are  com- 
monly found  in  singers  of  pretension ;  her  taste  and  acquirements 
become  then  not  alone  the  proper  objects  of  examination  and  des- 
cription, bnt  examples  by  ^ich  it  has  been  justly  said--art  is  beat 
taught. 

.  Madamjb  Camporesb^s  superiority  consists  in  her  style— that  is 
to  say,  in  the  sensibility  with  which  she  apprehends^n  the  delicacy 
with  which  she  modifies  and  refines,  and  in  the  force  and  truth  with 
which  she  conveys  sentiment  and  passion.  The  standard  of  this  sort 
of  excellence — ^tbe  very  perfection  of  ait— -is  placed  in  the  sympathy 
,of  the  hearers ;  and  it  is  ceartainly  a  curious  fact,  that  so  universally 
understood  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  that  a  large  and  mixed  audi- 
ence, composed  of  persons  varying  in  station,  opulence,  feeling,  and 
knowledge,  throughout  every  degree,  will  yet  almost  unconsciousljjr 
concur  in  awarding  their  fiat  of  approbation  to  traits  of  just  expres- 
sion,  no  matter  wluit  be  the  degree  of  force*  This  property  of  the 
judgment  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  national  prejudices 
and  habits  unquestionably  modify  the  nature  and  the  manner  of 
Tenting  the  feelings.  And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  endea- 
vour to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  differences  in  manner  between 
the  Italians  and  the  English,  as  they  appear  in  vocal  art. 

The  Italians  address  all  their  early  efforts  to  the  formation  of  a  rich, 
sweet,  liquid,  or  in  one  word,  mellifluous  tone,  which  is^pvodw^d  ia 
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one  uniform  method,  always  brought  from  the  same  place,  and  tboogh 
regnlated  as  to  quality,  and  transmuted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
force  of  varioils  expression,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  occa- 
sion, yet  preserves  sufficiently  the  reigning  quality  of  its  original 
nature  to  preclude  those  disagreeable  effects  so  fatal  to  the  kindling 
train  of  emotion,  which  arise  from  the  distinct  and  palpable  differ- 
ences to  be  observed  in  singers  imperfectly  educated  in  this  grand 
respect.  To  this  end  the  scale  of  an  Italian  singer  is  completely 
formed  hndjixed  before  the  master  ventures  a  single  step  beyond  this 
JSrst,  this  important,  this  indispensable  postulatnm  in  fine  execution. 
Here  it  is  that  English  singers  first  feel  the  want  of  a  patient 
persevering  course  of  instruction.  They  quit  this  elementary  bnt 
fundamental  and  essential  part  of  their  practice  too  soon.  The 
consequence  is,  that  quality,  precision,  purity,  and  uniformity  of 
voicing,  are  often,  nay  generally  wanting.  The  power  of  producing 
tone  in  exactly  such  quantities  as  is  required — that  commanding 
fiiculty  of  increasing  from  the  smallest  perceptible  sound  to  the 
loudest  volume,  or  diminishing  by  the  same  just  gradation,  is  seldom 
attained,  and  of  course  the  voicing  becomes  crude,  uncertain,  and 
unfinished,  and  not  unfrequently  the  intonation  is  not  so  sure  as 
consists  with  the  species  of  practice  the  Italians  recommend  and 
pursue.*  Miss  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Salmon  are  splendid  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  the  former  at 
least  was  trained  by  Mr.  Lanza  according  to  the  Italian  method, 
until  her  less  judicious  friends  murmured  at  the  little  progress  they 
assumed  she  was  making.  Mrs.  Salmon's  natural  organs  are  ex- 
tremely fine;  but  the  attentive  hearer  who  listens  to  her  in  a  long* 
division  will  easily  perceive  by  the  changes  of  the  vowel,  that  her 
vocalizing  has  been  unsystematically  and  imperfectly  conducted. 
'  Among  the  Italian  modes  of  expression,  which  depend  upon  the 
combination  of  what  may  be  called  idiomatic  notions  with  peculiar 
technical  means — ^the  method  o(cam/ing  the  voice  from  one  note  to 
another,  particularly  on  distant  intervals,  must  immediately  arrest 


*  That  the  Italians  frequently  sing  out  of  tune  must  be  admitted.  But  we 
attribute  this  fact  to  the  advanced  age  at  which  they  commonly  come  to  Eog- 
land,  when  their  powers  are  OTerworn— and  to  the  immense  magnitode  of  tibe 
Opem  House,  which  compels  them  to  employ  more  force  than  the  throat  will 
t)^r.  To  force  the  voice  is  not  to  pursue  but  to  depart  from  the  lesson  and 
the  rule  of  practice. 
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attention*  They  use  it  to  coiivej  tenderness  or  pathos,  and  it  cornea 
upon  ears  accustomed  to  Italian  taste  with  singular  beauty  and 
effect.  They  execute  this  ornament  sotto  voccy  and  with  great  deli« 
cacy.  But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  themselves,  certainly  national* 
Genuine  English  style  unquestionably  reject  this  grace.*  To 
English  ears  it  sounds  too  eflfeminately — ^too  like  the  drawl  of  affeo* 
tation,  and  indeed  unless  done  with  excessive  precision  and  delicacy, 
and  unless  applied  with  consummate  skill  and  taste,  it  has  such  an 
efiect.  If  in  the  least  degree  too  load,  it  deforms  and  reduces  the 
passion  and  the  passage  it  is  intended  to  elevate  and  adorn. 

The  third  and  most  general  and  striking  difference  to  be  observed 
between  Italian  and  English  style,  lies  iji  the  superior  force  and 
transition  employed  by  the  Italians  when  compared  with  the  English. 
The  former  often  concentrate  their  utmost  power  upon  a  word,  and 
as  immediately  sink  into  the  softest  and  most  delicious  languor.  The 
sober,  subdued,  and  chaste  tenor  of  English  singing  has  not  hitherto 
admitted  such  rapid  and  powerful  putting  forth  or  reduction  of  the 
voice.  But  this  too  we  should  say  is  the  national  and  the  natural  di& 
ference  in  the  language  of  passion.  The  Italians  kindle  suddenly, 
feel  intensely,  and  utter  what  they  feel  as  they  feel  it.  The  English 
are  slower  both  in  their  apprehension  and  in  their  expression.  And 
last,  not  least,  all  the  great  Italian  singers  we  hear  are  trained  to  the 
theatre — to  the  production  of  dramatic  etBsctj  which  raises  tlieir  elo- 
cution and  varies  the  colouring  which  they  give  by  tone*  Our 
greatest  English  singers,  on  the  contrary,  are  called  upon  to  exhibit 
their  purest  and  finest  specimens  of  ability  in  the  orchestra,  and  be- 
fore audiences  whose  peculiar  notions  of  propriety  would  revolt  at 
any  thing  bordering  upon  the  manner  of  the  theatre.  Again,  the 
songs  which  the  really  scientific  part  of  the  English  nation  has  so  long 
been  .accustomed  to  admire,  have  been  drawn  principally  from  the 
sacred  works  of  Handel,  with  casual  interspersions  of  Pubcell  and 
Arne,  and  have  been  sung  in  a  style  traditionally  delivered  from  the 
composer  himself  through  the  successive  generations  of  singers.    It 


*  We  ETOid  giving  it  a  name  because  it  has  been  confounded  with  a  word 
of  a  difioent  signification-^-poffamai/o,  which  has  been  empk>yed  by  classical 
writers  (Dr.  Burnet  amongst  others)  to  denote  pure  tone,  unpolluted  by  the 
nose,  the  throat,  or  the  mouth.  Strasdno  also  has  been  used  for  it  in  descend- 
ing. In  English  the  gUde  has  sometimes  been  used  for  it ;  bat  it  y^  may  be 
said  to  want  a  name. 
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li  00I7  witluA  the  last  twenty  yetrs  that  tbe  public  have  be^a  to 
relish  oaeven  desire  the-  airs  of  any  other  composer.  This  tradi- 
tional style  is  as  wholly  freed  from  Italian  modes  of  expression  as 
from  the  force  and  effect  of  the  theatre. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  a  littlci  it  will  probably  be  better 
understood  in  what  Madame  Gampohesb's  excellence  consiste.— 
Her  sensibility  is  uncommoly  apprehensive,  and  she  embodies  hex 
feelings  in  the  purest  language  of  sound.  Her  decoration  is  simple 
and  poweriul,  and  she  never  utters  a  ^ord  or  a  note  in  vain.  She 
sings  to  the  heart,  and  conveys  even  into  the  little  ornament  she  uses 
the  power  of  expressiveness.  Thus  elocution  and  execution,  under 
her  dominion,  minister  to  conception,  as  displayed  in  intellectual 
strength  and  a  rich  but  cultivated  fancy.  Her  polished  judgment 
can  distinguish,  her  taste  is  satbfied  and  therefore  her  ambition  can 
be  content  with  moving  the  high  afl^iions.  in  a  word,  she  knows 
and  she  supports  the  dignity  of  her  mind  and  of  her  art. 

That  Madame  Campobesb  does  so  much  with  means  so  limited 
in  respect  to  voice  is  the  circumstance  of  the  highest  praise.  At  any 
period  of  her  life  we  presume  her  compass  to  iiave  comparatively 
confined,  and  her  tone  wanting  in  volume,  sweetness,  brilliancy^  and 
richness*  Now  it  can  only  be  described  as  somewhat  hard  end 
brassy — more  especially  in  the  upper  notes,  which  she  brings  out 
with  obvious  difficulty.  She  can  reach  B  and  C  in  alt.  and  she  sings 
down  to  B  and  A  below,  an  extent  of  something  move  than  two  oc- 
taves— ^but  the  notes  can  be  said  to  be  good  from  C  to  F  only,  and 
these  are  not  fine  in  their  quality.  How  much  then  musi  belong 
to  intellectual  command,  when  with  means  so  infisrior,  this  lady  can 
impiess  every  auditor  with  the  dignity,  strength,  and  feelii^  of  her 
manner. 

Her  intonation  is  generally  good,  though  not  inftllible,  and  when 
it  taulters,  we  should  attribute  the  defect  to  force,  indisposition  or 
casual  failure  of  the  throat,  rather  than  to  the  slightest  error  of  the 
judgment  or  to  want  of  ear ;  for  Madame  Campoaese^s  seienee  is 
indisputable.  It  is  alike  maniH^st  in  wliat  she  does  and  in  what  she 
declines.  She  never  attempts  in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  can- 
not  perfectly  execute,  which  we  esteem  not  only  to  be  mt^  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  but  of  a  quality  even 
much  more  rare— -of  seU-knowledge*.  In  the  blaze  of  execution, 
which  is  the  passion  of  the  present  day.  Madams  Campobbsb  does 
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not  afl^t  to  level  or  delight.  She  is  capable  of  performing  passages 
in  the  legitimate  method  of  the  best  schools— either  legaio  or  siaceaio 
as  she  ivills — but  her's  is  the  true  manner^  and  with  what  we  should 
term  deep-seated  articulation,  which  is  never  so  excessively  rapid  or 
so  brilliant  as  that  which  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  throat 
with  little  aid  from  the  chest.  Neither  is  her  voice  of  the  very  flexi- 
ble kind  that  yields  with  equal  facility  to  all  sorts  of  divisions. 
The  capital  property  of  that  preparation  which  a  singer,  who  wonid 
excel  in  the  truly  great  style  undergoes,  is  to  strengthen  the  voice  bj 
the  practice  of  continually  sustaiaed  notes,  for  impressive  tone  and 
powerful  dechiniation;  but  this  same  process  precludes,  we  appie- 
bend,  in  a  good  degree,  that  flexibility  of  organ  which  the  excessive 
execution  of  the  day  demands.  The  truth  probably  is  thai  the  two 
styles  are  incompatible. 

The  modem  singers  of  Italy  do  not  set  the  same  value  upon  the 
shake,  or  employ  it  with  any  thing  like  the  same  frequency  that 
those  of  the  more  antient  schools,  down  to  the  time  of  FAUiirBLLi, 
were  accustomed  to  do.  The  use  of  this  expressive  ornament  we 
should  s^y  is  now  very  rare,  and  certainly  not  so  well  understood  as 
heretofore.  Madame  Campoeesb's  shake  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  rapid  forced  species  that  is  now  erroneously  adopted  by 
all  except  the  few. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  the  principal  attributes  of  this  unques* 
tionably  great  artist.  To  those  who  love  to  acknowledge  the  supre* 
macy  and  dominion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  over  mere  technical 
force  and  agility — ^to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  pathetic  express 
sion  more  especially,  Madame  Campoeese  will  afibrd  richer  enter* 
tainment  than  any  other  singer  now  in  this  country — Catalavi 
beiself  scarcely  excepted.  Catalani  takes  her  hearers  by  storoL 
Camporsse  wins  by  more  quiet,  more  regular,  but  not  less  certain 
approaches.  Upon  the  stage  her  mild  and  modest  sweetness  is  not  a 
little  aided  by  the  enchanting  softness  of  her  eyes,  and  by  the  ex* 
quisite  sensibility  that  illuminates  her  £eatures— while  in  the  more 
quiet  exhibitions  of  the  orchestra,  she  has  the  lady«like  air,  that 
distinguishes  her  amiable  and  truly  praiseworthy  conduct  in  the 
walks  of  private  life,  to  which  she  is  no  less  an  ornament  than  to  the 
profesuon  she  dignifies. 
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J.N  (be  present  state  of  musical  affairs  the  world  is  particularly  in- 
debted (o  those  whose  productions  tend  to  counteract  extravagance 
and  frivolity ;  those  luirtful  extremes  that  form  the  two  principal 
divisions  of  the  ^^  fond  many*'  of  the  countless  multitude  called  a>l- 
lectively  the  musical  world.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
intellectual  few  are  generally  contented  with  the  solitary  satisfac* 
tioti  of  contemplation.  We  want  the  generous  enthusiasm  that  loves 
the  labour  of  making  converts  to  science,  and  that  understand* 
enough  of  human  nature  to  bend  to  the  torrent  of  popular  applause ; 
to  be  sUent  amidst  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  and  neutral  in  the 
conflict  of  clashing  prejudices,  yet  ever  vigilant  for  the  moments  of 
intermission  favourable  for  the  cure  of  popular  insanity,  by  the  ad- 
ministration  of  rational  and  salutary  lenitives.  If  there  be  any  one 
object  of  musical  science  more  important,  more  intellectual,  and 
more  proper  for  becoming  an  effective  instrument  of  a  reformation 
in  public  taste  than  another^  it  is  a  masterly  score,  particularly  when 
connected  with  a  skilful  adaptation  for  a  keyed  instrument  and  a 
figured  base.  A  publication  of  this  description  presents  us  with  a 
great  original,  excellently  translated,  and  enables  us  to  gratify  every 
humour  of  attention,  by  sometimes  gazing  on.  the  whole  prospect 
with  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  indistinct  emotions,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  consciousness  of  the  <^  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul**  in  our  power.  Sometimes  we  light  on  vocal  or  instrumental 
charms,  while  imagination  imbibes  the  honey  of  their  effects  by 
anticipation.  Now  we  trace  the  artful  and  unexpected  visits  of 
responsive  melody,  and  now  the  heart-strings  are  thrilled  with  elec- 
tric modulation.  Sometimes  our  attention  is  intensely  employed  in 
investigating  the  total  construction  of  detached  passages,  and  now 
the  mental  tension  is  relaxed  by  reducing  the  whole  to  a  piano  forte 
lesson,  or  by  tracing  the  art  of  adaptation,  in  comparing  the  piano 
forte  part  with  the  score.  Such  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  publication  before  us;  but  as  these  highly  intellectual 
pleasures  are  in  our  opinion  too  coldly  and  superficially  touched 
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upon  in  treatises  on  the  principles  of  composition,  we  think  that  in- 
stead of  entering  into  any  analysis  that  would  only  be  intelligible  to 
those  who  needed  not  the  infonnationi  we  might  serve  Ma.  Gaedi* 
If  BR,  the  art,  and  the  republic  of  music  more  effectually,  by  endea- 
Touring  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  music  in  score,  or  at 
least  by  drawing  such  outlines  of  this  impojrtant  branch  of  study,  as 
may  possibly  check  the  career  of  those  amateurs  who  are  pursuing 
they  know  not  what,  merely  for  want  of  a  solid  principle  for  the 
foundation  of  that  lasting  delight,  that  ^*  increase  of  appetite  which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon/*  JPor  this  purpose  we  shall  endeavour 
to  adapt  our  instructions  to  the  comprehension  of  those  habituated 
la  the  ordinary  routine  of  musical  education. 

Music  in  score  is  a  representation  of  the  whole  business  of  an  or« 
ehestra,  and  exhibits  as  it  were  a  map  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
provinces,  every  stave  presenting  the  tract  of  some  particular  voice  or 
instrument,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  expedient  to  compress  parts 
for  two  or  more  voicess  or  instruments  in  one  stave;  but  the  complex 
ment  of  each  stave  is  described  in  the  margin  to  the  left.    The  num-> 
ber  of  voices  or  instruments  is  at  the  will  of  the  composer,  and  de- 
pends on  the  design  of  the  composition.    Of  course  choruses  and  sym- 
phonies are  generally  composed  for  more  voices  and  instruments  than 
airs,  duets,  trios,  and  compositions  of  a  Ughter  cast,  or  of  more  sim- 
ple construction.    Of  voices  there  are,  properly  speaking,  eight 
elasseft— four  of  meh^s  and  four  of  women's.    Those  of  men's  are — Ist 
the  bass  voice,  Sdly  the  baritone,  Sdly  the  tenor,  and  4thly  the 
counterwtenor.    Of  women— Ist  the  mezzo  soprano,  Sdly  the  soprano, 
Sdly  the  treble,  and  4thly  the  high  treble.    To  the  collective  or  in« 
dividual  scales  of  these  eight  classes  there  are  no  absolute  limits,  but 
the  general  scale  ot  the  vocal  powers  is  bounded  by  F  below  the  stave 
inthe  baas,  and  treble  6  above  the  stave.    The  individual  limits,  as- 
cending progressively  irom  the  bass,  generally  colnprise  from  ten  iti 
twelve  notes,  differing  in  compass  by  a  ratio  of  thirds.    Thus  the  or- 
dinary compass  of  a  bass  voice  is  from  F  below  the  stave  to  C  on  the 
first  ledger  line  above;  that  of  a  baritone  from  A,  three  notes  above 
the  lowest  bass  note,  to  £,  three  notes  above  the  highest ;  and  so  the 
scales  ascend.    The  principal  purpose  of  cliffs  is  to  reduce  the  nota- 
tion of  each  vocal  part  in  general  to  the  limits  of  a  stave ;  for  this 
purpose  the  bass  or  F  cliff  is  placed  on  the  fourth  line;  the  baritone, 
also  the  F  cliffy  on  the  third ;  the  tenor  or  C  pliff  on  the  fourth,  thirds 
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«econd^  and  first  lines ;  for  the  tenor,  connter*tenor,  mezso  sopraiiOy 
mtid  dopraHo  voices ;  the  Gr  cliff  on  the  second  and  first  lines  for  the 
treble  and  high  tieble  voices ;  bat  as  most  6f  these  cliffs  are  now 
improperli/  disasidd,  the  student  Mrili  find  bis  immediate  attention  fe> 
^uistte  to  the  tenor,  counter  tenor^  aad  soprano  cliffs^  for  his  pieviow 
acquaintance  ivitbthe  treble  and  bass  olifls  is  to  be  supposed.   The  C 
diff  corresponds  Trith  the  first  ledger  line  below  the  treble  or  above 
the  ba^s*    Vocal  music  const^s  generally  of  notes  moving  by  single 
^6gtte^^  (t*  e.  in  notes  from  line  to  space  and  from  spaoe  to  line)  in* 
termi:ked  with  short  skips,  and  the  middle  notes  of  every  olass  of 
Voices  are  generally  the  best.    The  notes  of  a  bass  voice  commonly 
move  more  by  skips  than  those  of  other  voices,  and  tfaas  produde  H 
bold  and  ftindamental  effect.    The  treble  or  soprano  part  is  geneiially 
Ihle  most  Inelodious.    The  briefest  description  of  the  limits  and  pow* 
ers  of  instrhments  is  hardly  compatible  with  our  limits ;  weare  there'* 
fore  necessarily  restricted  to  a  summary  of  hints.    Instruments  of  the 
bdw  ctv^  the  first  rate  actors  in  the  orchestra,  and  execute  passages  of 
all  Chscifi^tions,  while  the  wind  instruments,  (which  if  too  loi^  played 
get  out  of  tune)  afford  a  charming  variety,  and  sustaintbe  harmony  in 
piano  mrfoite  passages,  or  melting  the  soul  in  monodies,  remind  us 
of  the  fabulous  harmony  of  the  spheres.    These  desultory  hints  may 
perhaps  be  enfercied  by  the  following  summary : — Parts  for  violins 
are  usually  replete  with  animation,  effected  by  Utaccati  notes,  leaps 
of  distant  intervals,  arpeggio  passages,  and  extensive  chords.    Some- 
tidies,  particularly  in  recitative  accompaniment,  they  sustain  long 
notes,  and  'sink  to  exquisite  softness,  in  the  silky  tones  produced  by 
the  sordine  or  mute,  and  in  accompaninlents  pUyed  pizaBicato,  i.  e. 
With  the  finger  instead  of  the  bow,  are  extremdy  delicate ;  and  these 
diaraetirtsti^  ate  applicable  to  all  instruments  of  the  bow*    For 
violins  there  are  generally  two  part^  playi^  by  an  equal  number  of 
instruments,  and  the  notes  of  the  second  part  not  unflrequently  rise 
above  those  of  the  first.    Hautboys,  fiutes,  horns,  and  bassoons,  gene^ 
lully  play  sustained  notes,  dr  imitate  vocal  melody.    The  scale  of  the 
horn  and  trumpet  is  confined  :  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  of  the  key  are 
notes  whtch  these  instruments  elsecute  indifferently,  and  therefore 
rarely  and  tmnsiently.    The  sharp  fourth  of  the  key  however  is  in 
their  sehfe,  and  itideed  horns  can  now  execute  any  notes ;  but  in  clus-' 
siMl  Mtetc  their  po>MtB  are  found  to  be  limited  as  above  mentioned. 
Parts  fi^r  the  horns  are  always  written  in  the  key  of  C,  but  trans- 
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{lOifMl  ^^fiofllif^g  to  marginal  dkectiana ;  and  tfaijs  ii^RffiQsjyiipfi  is  ef- 
feqt^mput^njf  kj  sttpQQsJi^g  a  cliff  requisite  fof  the  figrp9SpP  for 
t^  l^c^l^^ge  of  a//  cliffs  eaablai  the  performei:  to  gi?^  Hojtc^  on  ^ny 
line  or  in  f^ny  ^pape  whatever  alpti^betical  name  we  chnse.  The  bu- 
tine^of  tb^  \ef^9r,  ^  large  sort  of  riolin^  is  divided  betwe^^  staccati 
nptes,  sustain^  notes,  arpeggio  passages,  and  notes  in  unison  wUh 
the  TiolonqelU).  The  double  bass,  a  larger  sort  of  violoncello  (jind 
haviQg  tlirets  stringSi  generally  playing  the  violoncello  parts  ^n  ocUjive 
lower.  But  yrJikete  c^non,  fague,  and  imitation  of  passages  are  Qon- 
cprned,  instruoiefital  parts  frequently  assimilate  and  echo  each  otlv^r ; 
afid  r^popsive  pielody  should  ever  be  studiously  traced,  for  it  ren- 
ders v^usiQ  connective  and  colloquial,  approaching  as  near  to  sense 
1(3  inarticttl^e  sounds  can  come«  It  should  have  been  previoiqly  re* 
mark^,  that  accompaniments  are  generally  assigned  to  the  tenois  pp* 
second  violins.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  young  stu-. 
c|ant  with  a  pli^e  to  the  noblest  arcana  of  musical  study,  we  naust  dis- 
niiss  the  xneritorious  causje  of  these  prologomena  with  a  brevity,  for 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  make  an  apology  unnecessary. 

Tk^  second  part  of  Judah  opens  with  a  chorus  by  Movabt,  a 
fcfgjie.  fhe  dignified  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  the  spifit  of  its 
progress  are  efiisctively  blent,  while  the  hautboys  isnliyen  the  theme ' 
with  ^  second  subject,  and  of  these  materials  the  qame  of  the  cpm« 
po^r  e9sure»  a  masterly  management.  The  irqnshtio^  of  the 
adapter,  though  faithful,  like  all  other  translations,  inevitably  parts 
i9rit}i  ^.ope  of  the  original  spirit,  and  much  of  this  lies  in  the  extensive 
CQiapi^s  of  the  parts,  which,  however,  on  keyed  instruments  can  be 
partly  retained  by  adaptation  for  two  performers.  In  the  fplbwing 
r^cUajtive  the  emphasis  ought  to  be  en  tbe  word  ^^  him,"  instead  of 
•*  rejected.'^  The  quartett,  "Lo  ray  Shepherd,"  by  |Iaydv,  is 
ntSsic  to  soothe  a.  Saul.  The  double  thirds  of  the  hautboys  and 
violins  in  \he  si^bject,  an  effect  invented  we  belieye  by  Pxocitfi,  is  a 
{^freshing  stream  of  harmony ;  the  two  last  measures  of  the  syni* 
phcpy,  hpwever,  have  to  our  ear  a  disagreeable  ^iteness.  In  p^p 
166,  the  omission,  of  F  and  6,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  bars  of  the 
a/^companiment,  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  page,  woifld  we  think  be  more, 
eleg^t^  ^nd  avoid  tlie  octaves  which  are  not  in  the  vocal  parts, 
though  they  are  found  in  the  instn|mental.  The  qimrteit  is  followed 
by  a  Inarch  of  Bsethoven's,  ofa  singular  character.  In  Ibe  fol- 
lowing recitative  |s,  we  thi^ik,  another  imdance  of  erroneous  empha«» 
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sb.  In  the  sentence,  ^<  But  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lotd/'  the 
emphatic  word  should  rather  be  ^^  I"  than  come,"  but  the  following 
emphasis  on  <^  thou*'  is  very  appropriate  and  philippic ;  an  ominoo* 
harbinger  of  the  fatal  stoae  that  was  to  humble  Philistine  pride. 
The  joyous  chorus,  ^^  Lo,  hecometh/'  by  Hatdk^  is  an  enlivening 
contrast  to  the  preceding  calm,  and  exhibits  a  happy  versatility  of 
talent  in  the  composer.  The  heart  dances  throughout  the  whole 
effusion,  and  even  criticism  smooths  his  brow  and  sails  contentedly 
down  the  stream.  The  only  specks  we  discern  in  this  luminary  are 
in  the  two  last  bars  of  the  two  upper  staves  in  the  accompani* 
ment,  page  181,  where  in  the  treble,  under  the  two  Fs,  we  should 
prefer  D  and  A  quavers  to  the  crotchet  C,  and  in  the  next  bar  D  for 
6.  The  hackneyed  cadence  we  objected  to  in  the  quartett  concludes 
this  chorus,  but  here  the  accompaniment  of  quavers  counteracts  the 
dead  weight  of  the  crotchets. 

In  the  ensuing  recitative,  the  transition  of  D  with  five  flats  io' 
the  dominant  of  £  in  four  sharps,  which  latter  harmony  proves  the 
dominant  of  A  natural,  is  modulation  truly  a-la«Haydn. 
,  We  love  gaiety  but  bate  noise ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  plea  of  classical  propriety,  we  can  dispense  with  the  acoomr 
paniments  of  the  cymbals  and  ^tnim  in  this  chorus,  as  readily  as 
with  those  of  the  tongs  and  poker.  Even  for  drums  and  trombones, 
though  we  would  not  absolutely  subject  them  to  ostracism,  we  have 
confessedly  no  decided  partiality. 

The  following  recitative  and  colloquial  chorus,  descriptive  of  the 
charming  of  Saul's  wrathful  spirit,  are  graceful,  dramatic,  and  inte- 
resting throughout. 

<<  Hark,  the  lion  hath  roar*d,"  is  an  air  of  might,  not  of  mere  noise. 
We  would  recommend  the  young  student  to  look  at  as  well  as  to 
.    listen  attentively  to  the  violin  chords,  at  page  198. 

<<  But  the  Lord  will  deliver*'  b  a  pleasing  calm,  succeeding  the 
foregoing  tempest,  and  prepares  us  for  the  affectionate  air,  ^^  The 
beauty  of  Israel  is  slain,*'  an  air  replete  with  Italian  elegance.  The 
harmony  to  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  ^<  Israel,**  breathes  the 
spirit  of  affection.  There  is  an  error  of  the  press,  in  the  second  bar 
from  the  bottom,  that  creates  a  little  confusion.  The  A  in  the  treble 
should  be  a  semiquaver,  and  the  6  a  quaver. 

^<  He  was  like  a  morning  star,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  motets 
we  ever  met  with.    The  irradiation  of  artificial  composition,  with 
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interesting  melody^  is  one  of  the  happiest  eflforts  of  the  art.  The* 
modalation  fiom  four  flats  to  three  sharps,  and  to  Ctj,  are  selentific  - 
beaais  that  cheer  both  critic  and  amatenr. 

In  the  eight  measure  of  the  bass  to  the  recitative,  page  S 14,  O*  is' 
erroneouslj  written  for  D|,»    ^^  Ballelajah  to  the  God  6f  Israel"  i$' 
an  inspiring  choros*    The  subject  indeed  is  common  enoogh,  but  it  - 
is  common  because  it  is  eflS9Ctive,  and  the'  eflfect  is  heightened  by  its 
being  first  vocal  and  then  instrumental.    Strict  counterpoint  in  this 
animated  style  is  not  always  attended  to,  because  compositions  of 
this  kind  are  generally  played  more  fully  than  they  are  written ;  but' 
as  all  performers  cannot  do  this,  we  should  prefer  A  to  C  in  the 
third  crotchet,  in  the  treble  of  the  third  bar,  from  the  bottom  of  page- 
815,  and  also  F  to  A|„  and  B  to  6,  in  the  last  crotchet  of  the  second 
bar,  and  first  of  the  third,  page  S18. 

The  quartett,  <<  CaU  to  remembrance,*'  is  another  instance  of  the* 
combination  of  interesting  melodies  in  artificial  composition.  The 
style  as  placid,  dignified,  and  devout,  yet  never  heavy.  The  long 
division  on  the  word  ^<  thon,*'  in  the  counter  tenor  and  tenor  parts, 
page  289,  and  the  sustained  notes  of  the  treble  and  bass,  is  a  happy 
ii^rchange  of  character  in  vocal  action.  We  should  however  have* 
prefierred  plain  B  in  the  treble  of  the  first  bar  in  the  next  page,  to 
the  trivial  descent  of  the  scale,  which  we  would  confine  to  the  fint 
violin* 

The  air,  ^^  O  Absalom  my  son,''  though  in  the  minor  mode,  and 
sweetly  plaintive,  does  not  we  think  express  parental  affliction  with 
sufficient  pathos.  We  like  the  rise  of  the  9th  in  the  bass  of  the 
third  bar,  page  S35. 

<^  God  is  my  song,"  is  an  air  that  improves  upon  us  in  its  progress. 
^  He  maketh  thick  darkness  his  pavilion,  and  clouds  his  dwelling 
place,"  is  a  sublime  passage,  in  which  ike  sudden  modulation  from 
Ai^  to  G  mincHT  in  two  flats,  is  very  powerful.  We  should  prefer 
the  omission  pf  B  and  C,  in  the  bass  of  the  accompaniment,  at  Uie 
tenth  and  eleventh  bars. 

^<  Hosannah  to  the  God  of  Israel,"  being  the  longest  composition 
in  this  part  of  the  oratorio,  appears  to  require  the  longest  conunen« 
tary,  particularly  as  it  is  a  composition  altogether  scientific;  for 
this  reason,  however,  it  is  but  partially  interesting,  though  the  sub« 
ject  is  dignified  and  the  conclusion  energetic.  Fugues  are  neces* 
sarily  so  limited  by  rules  that  perhaps  a  sheet  of  music  paper  would 
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OMtnin  tUmoA  eveiy  mbjeot  fit  for  them;  thoie  tm  coniDqaenUx 
hw  perawf  to  whom  a  long  f«gue  is  not  ih(«y#  >&^«r^  If  we  cast  our 
ejes  oyer  thb  chorus,  we  jihall  see  a  frequent  feenmsngce  of  for 
qnaversiMi  oentigiiona  d^creai,  two  descending  and  two  iscendivg, 
aod  tbtft  familiar  paasage  k  oaAy  diversified  by  etber  gfonps  of. 
quavers^  eqnalljr  trite*  One  great  merit  in  the  fugues  of  Sen  asti  an 
Bach  is,  that  they  am  generally  short ;  lot  eyea  in  compoaitaosia 
where  eyery  varieiy  of  science  and  fancy  is  admissible,  as  eoncestoa 
aad  sgrmpbonies,  |M»longatJon  will  tire  eyen  the  ooUiyated  ear  $  the 
qrmpboiues  of  Hay  on  might  be  adyantageonsly  cnrtaikd.  There 
is  matter  enoiugh  howeyer  in  this  fugue  to  repay  tlm  student's  post  of 
tiflse. 

<^  He  broke  the  idols  of  Bethshema,"  is  a  grand  ai¥l  desoripthre 
chorus,  in  which  the  instrumental  parts  are  nearly  as  interesting  as 
the  yooid;  but  such  composttiooa  ace  not  unfrequcnily  more  ef- 
^sctive  in  the  bands  of  one  eaei^etic  performer  than  in  a  band,  wheae 
descrtptiye  music,  particularly  in  a  minor  key,  is  often  too  coarsely 
and  inddstisictly  executed. 

To  the  short  acclemadone^  all  luiown  and  unknown  iastrameiits, 
as  the  sistrnm,  gong,  tamburo  grande,  staflbtto,  &c»  are  appanpriata 
enough.  Doaibtless  tbsre  are  instanoes  in  which  eyen  Aoise  is  al^ 
lowable  in  an  orchestra,  nod  we  may  deaoend  to  the  waftchmaa's 
rattle,  but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  such  ^^  bugeopaoar*' 
be  shoct*liyed. 

*^  Sons  of  ZioB,"  is  a  charming .oontrast  to  the  shontaef  the  popn« 
laoe,  but  to  this  airy  chorus,  ^'  bring  the  haip"  and  wrlfcwie,  but 
not  the  '^  cymbal." 

<<  It  is  (he  l4ord  who  giyetb  wiadpm#*  ie  a  charming  air  in  two 
■Mrmuemts,  though  disciples  of  the  old  echool  mii^t  think  it  toe 

Tiie  egtaoliiding  chorus,  ^^  Behold  the  heaven  of  heaire«s,*'  ia  not 
wie  think  distioguislied  by  any  ixmarkaUe  characteristic.  The  ^uhK 
ject  is  too  tame,  and  minuet  like  for  the  words.  We  oannot  termi- 
nate these  remarks  witkout  coegratulatfilg  the  ta^fiil  l^er  of  49nsic 
fiiM  the  acquisitien  of  such  tt  fuad  of  dibasic  eMeUenoe  in  mvAloal 
eompoaitiioa  as  tAds  dcligU^ul  asleetipn  d^playis-  Mi^r  it  seryeMi 
ooonteraot  the  inoiidiPate  foadaess  Car  mere  «xfiC|itioB,  now  ao  pieyfH 
leot,  and  so  d^vientfd  to  tli^arjt. 
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LMcidus  Ordo ;  comjprising  an  AualyUcal  Course  of  Studies  on  the 
stfoeral  Branches  ofMusicd  Science^  vM  a  new  order  of  Thorouifi^ 
Bmi  Designation^  bjf  means  of  which  this  inirkate  partofihe  Theo* 
retital  Sjfstem  is  eon^pleiofy  simplifiei^  and  eoerjf  regtdar  harmmiy 
illMsiraied  by  u  single  figure.  To  which  are  annexed  short  Essasfo 
on  the  various  Phmomena  of  Sounds^  and  the  indispens&k  requisites 
to  practical  excellency  on  the  Piano  Forte^  concludisig  with  Sketches 
of  the  Characteristic  Stjfleofthe  three  great  Masters.  Bjf  J.  Relfe, 
Musician  in  ordinary  to  his  Migesty*    Londoa.    Relfe. 

We  have  already  noticed  a  former  work  of  Mb.  Relfe's,  at 
page  495  of  oar  first  volume,  which  appears  to  us  to  contain  most  of 
wlMt  b  valvaUe  in  ibis  treatise,  and  in  a  oMire  compact  and  mote. 
iiiteIHgible  form.  Luddus  Ordo  indeed  seems  to  be  any  thing  bat 
lucid ;  for  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  treatise  more  loosely  worded, 
less  perepicuoos,  or  less  methodized.  We  have  no  doubt  but  Mr. 
Rblfe  denHy  underelands  what  he  means,  but  we  think  it  quHe 
ifiipMsible  for  any  one  as  unacqaainted  with  art,  as  one  who  requires 
the  assistance  of  Instruction  is  supposed  to  be,  to  comprehend  his 
illustrations.  The  second  sentence  of  his  book  runs  thus : — <^  The 
primary  relations  of  sound  are  formed  by  the  various  dispositions  of 
the  several  letters  of  tlie  musical  alphabet,  from  whence  arise  Sds, 
Mi,  4tbs,  &;c/'  This  is  as  pretty  a  sample  of  imperfect  definition 
as  can  wdl  be  imagined — yet  we  may  say  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  But 
that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  too  hasty  a  condemnation,  we  shall 
give  Mb.  Rblpb^  exposition  of  the  method  o(  forming  the  diatonic 
scale.  The  two  article);  preceding  are  headed  *^  Semitones"  and 
^*  Tones.^'  He  then  proceeds  thus : — ^^  From  the  simple  and  double 
eompound  harmonies  of  these  two  roots,  standing  in  the  relatba  of 
a  fifth,  may  be  extracted  all  the  notes  necessary  to  furnbh  a  com^^ 
]^lete  ootave;  these  notes,  when  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  will 
pVMiuce  a  syittm  of  somd,  detiomfaiated  a  diatonic  scak*  The  first 
Mte  of  this  diatonic  progrsssion  is  called  the  key  note,  because  it  is 
the  principal  note  of  the  series.  The  neact  principal  note  is  thai 
which  is  used  as  the  root  of  the  double  compound  harmony,  ham 
which  the  scale  b  partly  derived."  We  need  not,  we  apprehend, 
say  one  word  moie. 
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Of  the  merit  of  Mr.  ReIfe's  system  we  have  already  given  our 

opinion.    We  think  his  Muschedula  certainly  simplifies  some  of  the 

first  principles  in  the  study  of  harmony,  and  conveys  a  clear  and 

eaiy  notion  of  the  construction  of  chords.    His  method,  as  far  as  it 

.  goes,  is  at  once  philosophical  and  ingenious.     But  his  <^  Lucidus 

Ordq*^  will  perplex  rather  than  elucidate  the  matter,  and  is  in  all 

other  respects  than  the  mere  repetition  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  a  made 

book. 

The  essays  which  make  so  capital  a  figure  in  the  title  are  con- 

temptible  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     He  thus  dispatches  Handel  : 

^  The  cheft  d'oeuvres  of  this  great  master  are  his  stupendous 
chorusses,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries,  both  in  boldness 
of  conception  and  sublimity  of  style.  Seldom  condescending  to  the 
lesser  elegances  and  graces  of  his  art,  beseems  to  have  conceived  the 
whole  of  his  subject  at  one  glance,  and  to  have  executed  it  as  by  a 
sinffle  stroke,  every  interior  part  falling  in  with  the  grand  outline 
or  design  of  the  piece.  Possessing  a  mind  abundant  in  originality^ 
be  disaained  a  borrowed  thought :  he  displayed  the  beauties  of  har- 
mony in  such  a  light,  and  exhibited  its  powers  with  such  force,  as 
to  command  both  a  general  and  lasting  admiration.  The  cast  of  his 
pieces  fixed^  as  it  were,  the  tone  and  style  of  the  day  in  which  ^e 
lived ;  and,  to  the  present  time,  his  deathless  works  require  no  other 
introduction  than  the  name  of  their  illustrious  authgr. 

To  this  we  have  only  to  subjoin  the  last  "  essay,"  which  we  do 

however  merely  as  a  specimen  of  fine  writing. 

ON    ENTHUSIASM    IN    THE   ART. 

^*  It  may  be  objected  that  the  language  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
work  is,  in  some  instances,  too  strong  or  figurative  for  the  purpose 
of  elementary  instruction  in  a  science;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
music  is  not  only  the  object  of  science^  but  of  taste;  and  he  who 
pursues  it  uninspired  by  a  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  ardour,  can  never 
excel.  Here  a  colossus  in  science,  if  unmoved  by  the  true  passion  of 
his  art,  is  at  least  but  as  an  eagle  without  pinions^  or  as  an  orb  without 
Jire;  his  penetrating  eye  may  trans-pierce  the  solar  beam,  but  he 
cannot  soar  I  He  may  illumine  the  head,  but  he  can  never  inflame 
the  heart*' 

At  this  time  of  day  Mb.  Relfe  will  find  few  purchasers  for  a  rivulet 

of  such  text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of  margin,  and  we  really 

regret  to  see  his  practical  knowledge  so  hastily  mixed  up  with  what 

is  at  best  crude  and  valueless. 
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h  A  Firsi  Book  ofMadrigalsy  GleeSy  S^c.  Src.  for  three,  four j  and  Jive 

Voices  ;  composed  bjf  TFm*  Beale* 
]L  Awake  Staoeet  Maid;  Madrigafyfioe  Voices^  ditto* 
IIL  This  pksauntMorUke  of  Male;  Madrigal^fourVoicesy  dUio. 
17.  What  ho!  Madrigal,  four  Voices,  ditto. 
V.  The  Evening  Walk;  Glee^four  Voices,  ditto. 
'VL  Go,  Rose;  Glee, four  Voices,  ditto. 
yiL  When  wluspering  winds  ;  GteCffour  Voices,  ditto. 

ALL  PRINTED  BT  BIRCHALL  AMD  CO. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  agitatecl^  whether  the  English 
have  a  school  of  music  ? 

We  think  that  it  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  asked, 
whether  thej  have  a  language  and  a  grammatical  system  foanded 
on  that  language  ? 

The  great  divisions  of  musical  compositions  are,  into  those  for  the 
church,  those  for  the  theatre,  and  those  for  the  chamber.  Now  we 
would  appeal  to  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges,  whether 
the  admirable  works  of  our  church  composers,  from  Tallis  to 
BoTCB,  do  not  entitle  us  to  the  distinction  of  having  a  school  ?  fn 
correctness  of  execution  and  in  elaboration,  the  English  masters  may 
occasionally  yield  to  those  of  Italy,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  among 
their  writings  for  the  uncommon  harmonical  eflbcts  which  always 
seem  to  have  been  sought  out  by  the  composers  of  Germany.  But 
in  the  highest  requisites  of  art,  in  the  power  of  stirring  up  our  best 
affections,  and  of  disposing  them  to  a  devout  performance  of  our 
most  sacred  duties,  English  composers  have  been  surpassed  by 
those  of  no  other  country ;  and  if  their  works  have  not  been  greeted 
with  that  general  applause  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled,  it 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  this  circumstance — 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  musical  nations  of  Europe 
are  opposed  to  our  church  and  are  ignorant  of  our  language. 

On  the  subject  of  our  dramatic  music  we  have  little  to  say.  In« 
deed  we  should  be  happy  to  pass  it  altogether,  sub  silentio,  for  it 
never  was  very  great,  and  is  now,  with  the  exception  Qf  Bishop's 
works,  most  deplorably  bad.    In  respect  of  our  opera,  we  certainly 

vol.  III.  NO*  XII.  3  Q 
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are  at  an  almost  immeasurable  distance  behind  our  continental  neigh- 
boars.  Mozart,  the  mighty  Mozart,  Cuerubini,  Mehul,  and 
many  others,  have  carried  dramatic  music  to  a  height  which  seems 
to  leave  us  nothing  but  despair — and  Artaxerxes. 

In  truth,  there  must  be  a  considerable  change  in  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  the  British  public  before  any  thing  like  a  complete  opom 
can  appear  among  them.  For  supposing  there  are  English  meQ  of 
genius  to  write  it — which  we  admit — and  supposing  that  there  are 
actors  sufficiently  skilled  in  music  to  perform  it— which  we  deny — 
still  the  minds  of  the  audience  must,  in  a  degree^  be  disciplined  and 
prepared  for  the  entertainment,  otherwise  the  labour  of  the  composei^ 
and  the  exertion  of  the  performers  will  be  all  in  vain*  That  we  are 
not  in  a  state  to  encourage  or  to  enjoy  a  fine  opera,  will  surely  be 
admitted  by  all  those  who  consider  attentively  the  music'  which  is 
not  only  tolerated  but  applauded  in  our  theatres. 
.  We  come  now  with  pleasure  to  consider  our  chamber  music,  for 
there  we  shall  find  that  our  glees  afford  us  a  striking  and  peculiar 
distinction.  The  English  glee  is  clearly  derived  from  the  madrigal^ 
which  was  only  a  modification  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  compo- 
sition that  prevailed  when  the  madrigal  was  in  vogue.  Glees^ 
therefore,  savour  more  of  the  church  than  of  the  theatre*  This  may 
]^  observed  even  in  the  most  chearful,  which  have  a  chasteness  and 
severity  of  style  about  them  that  is  quite  characteristic,  and  which  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  any  passages  of  a  dramatic  cast. 

Graceful  and  expressive  melody^  pure  harmony  and  modulation 
carefully  studied  and  conducted,  are  the  elements  which  compose, 
the  really  fine  glee ;  and  when  such  music  is  united  to  the  poetry  of  our 
greatest  authors,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  it  should  possess  a  charm 
for  unsophisticated  minds,  of  which  many  other  species  of  com* 
position  cannot  boast.  Glees,  indeed,  are  the  peculiar  delight  of  all 
£nglishmeD,  who  have  a  real  taste  for  music*  They  are  identified 
with  our  tastes,  manners,  and  habits,  and  when  sung  by  our  Kiit« 

*  And  not  of  Englishmen  oolv,  but  of  all  the  enlightened  foreign  profeBSors 
who  have  yisited  our  country,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  Hatdx.  That, 
great  and  amiable  man,  while  he  lived  here,  became  a  Member  of  the  Graduate 
Society,  which  consisted  of  Das.  Burket,  Gallcott,.  Cooke,  and  several 
more  of  our  most  distingnlBhed  musidaos.  To  them  he  would  often  express 
the  great  pleasure  which  he  felt  on  hearing  glees,  and  would  add,  with  a 
smile,  ^^  Ah!  if  f  were  to  stay  l6ng  enough  in  England,  I  would  study  and 
write  glees  rajselt" 
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vETTS|Oar  Yaughans,  our  Sales,  and  a  thousand  others,  thejr. 
exert  an  inflaence  over  us  which  is  not  often  exerted  by  more  elabo- 
rate  and  artificial  compositions,  it  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
iq  a  glee  the  composer  has  in  his  power  every  species  of  legitimate 
musical  expression,  even  of  tilings  which,  at  first,  seem  only  capable 
of  being  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  Take,  for  example,  the  stonn 
movements  in  Webbe's  glee,  ^^  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  in  Call* 
coTT*s  <<  Father  of  heroes,"^and  in  Horslet's  <<{io!  <m  yon  long 
resounding  shore/*  Persons  who  have  not  heard  those,  orsimitar^ 
movements  ably  performed,  arelnot  aware  how  far  a  combination  of 
voices  may  be  made  to  produce  in  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  composition  of  a  really  fine  glee  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diiK«» 
culty.  It  seems  to  require  a  peculiar  taot,  and  a  mind  deeply  im*. 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  those  masters  from  whose  writings  it  may  be 
said  to^  derive  its  origin.  Hence  it  is,  that  although  every  body  com- 
poses glees,  few  excite  much  notice.  Some  are  too  chromatic; 
others  are  too  dramatic,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  are  wanting 
in  those  traits  which  characterize  this  species  of  composition,  and 
which  are  always  expected  and  felt  by  those  who  make  it  their  study: 
and  amusement. 

Among  those  who  have  lately  come  forward  as  glee  writers,  Mb. 
Bealb  holds  a  very  prominent  situation,  and  the  few  remarks  we 
have  just  subinitted  to  our  readers  have  been  intended  by  us  as* 
introductory  to  some  observations  which  we  shall  make  on  this 
gentleman's  compositions,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  present 
article. 

Ma .  Be  ALE,  we  believe,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musiqi^l, 
education  in  one  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Choirs.  Ftom  his  eariy 
youth,  tlierefore,  he  has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  hearing  iht 
finest  portion  of  our  national  music,  and  the  favourable  effect  which 
it  has  had  oh  his  taste  may  be  plainly  perceived  in  the  compositions 
before  us.  Ma.  Bealb  is  also  an  excellent  vocal  performer,  and  to 
bis  ability  in  this  respect  may  be  owing  tiie  truly  vpcal  efiect  of  his 
compositions. 

The  fiowing  melody  of  each  part  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  «amt  ^rik- 
ing  characteristics  of  Ma.  B.'s  writings.  They  are  not  inaf  k^  by^ 
vigorous  invention ;  a  considerable  proportiim  of  those  already  pub-t 
Ushed  are  professed  imitations,  but  they  filease  by  the  purity  6f  their 
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stjie,  and  (\vith  some  few  etoeptions)  by  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  they  areconstmcted. 

In  1813  our  author  obtained  the  prize  cup,  given  by  the  Madrigal 
Society.  His  composition  on  the  occasion,  to  words  which  begin 
^^  Awake  sweet  Muse,'*  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  There  is  no 
norelty  about  the  points,  all  of  which  have  been  consecrated  by 
time;  but  the  parts  flow  in  a  most  agreeable  manner;  and  some  of 
the  modulations,  though  they  never  lose  their  antique  air,  strike  us  as 
being  very  happily  conceived.  In  this  madrigal,  however,  there 
are  one  or  two  inaccuracies  which  we  would  point  out  for  Mr.  B.*s 
notice  and  correction.  In  page  1,  between  the  5th  and  6th  bars, 
the  1st  canto  falls  from  Ff  to  E,  while  the  alto  falls  from  B  to  A — 
thus  making  two  fifths.  Page  6lh,  bar  14th,  there  are  octaves  be- 
tween the  alto  and  bass.  In  the  8th  bar  of  the  same  page,  the  first 
note  of  the  2d  canto  should  be  Cf  • 

^<  This  plesaunt  Monthe  of  Maie"  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
light  and  pleasing  manner  of  Morlbt,  and  his  school.  The  <*  Fal 
la  la"  is  very  ingeniously  written,  especially  in  that  part  where  the 
bass  ascends  in  gradual  progression  from  G  on  the  first  line  to  C 
above  the  staff. 

^^  What  ho!"  has  some  masterly  passages,  and  in  it  we  meet  with 
another  <'  Fal  la  la,"  which,  although  constructed  on  a  very  common 
harmonical  progression,  does  Me.  Bbale  great  credit,  and  is  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  student  in  Ck)unterpoint.  In  this 
madrigal,  however,  our  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a  per- 
fect consonance  coming  between  two  other  perfect  consonances  of 
the  same  species  does  not  save  them. — ^Therefore  the  fall  of  the  2d 
tenor  to  E,  in  the  4th  bar  of  page  1,  does  not  s»ve  the  fifths  which 
that  part  makes  with  the  bass,  when  it  descends  to  A.  The  tenor 
should  have  fiiUen  to  D,  and  should  have  risen  afterwards  to  E.  We 
are  convinced  that  Mr.  B.  will  find  this  arrangement  practised  by 
the  purest  contra-puntists.  The  same  error  will  be  found  in  page  3, 
bar  12,  where  the  descent  of  the  bass  to  B  cannot  be  said  to  prevent 
the  impression  of  fifths  and  eighths  between  that  bass  and  the  first 
ao^  second  tenor  parts.  In  the  same  page  3  there  are  consecutive 
fifUis  from  the  7th  to  the  8th  bars,  between  the  bass  and  second 
tenor ;  and  consecutive  fifths  also  appear  in  page  5,  from  the  8th  to 
the  9th  bars,  between  the  second  tenor  and  alto. 

This  madrigal,  indeed,  seems  to  be  written  with  less  care  than 
we  usnafijr  discover  in  our  author's  compositions.  ^ 
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There  is  jret  another  madrigal  to  which  we  would  direct  oar 
readers*  attention ; — we  mean,  ^^  Come,  let  us  join  the  Roundelay  ;** 
which  is  No.  3  iii  Mb.  Be  alb's  collection,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  It  breathes  of  jiy  and  gaiety  through- 
out ;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction  and  modulation,  and  accords 
with  the  best  models  of  the  old  school ;  and  we  think  that  there'  is 
more  in  it  really  belonging  to  the  author,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
one  of  those  we  have  previously  mentioned. 

We  have  spoken  first,  and  rather  in  a  particular  manner,  of  Mr. 
Beale*s  madrigals,  because  they  seem  to  us  to  form  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  compositions  hitherto  published.  His  glees 
exhibit  nothing  remarkably  novel  or  forcible.  Nevertheless  they 
are  written  with  much  taste,  and  in  a  style  purely  vocal.  Indeed, 
one  of  Me.  Be  ale's  claims  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  notice 
from  us  is  founded  on  the  truly  vocal  nature  of  the  several  parts  of 
bis  compositions.  His  works  do  not  appear  as  if  they  were  ham* 
mered  out  on  a  piano  forte,  to  be  afterwards  performed  by  instru« 
ments;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have  proceeded  from  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
organs  which  he  employs,  and  the  proper  use  which  should  be  made 
of  them.  ^ 

<<  The  Evening  Walk*'  reminds  us  of  the  manner  both  of  Paxton 
and  Hinole.  Its  general  effect  is  pleasingly  characteristic  and 
soothing. 

The  first  part  of  <<  Go,  Rose,"  is  very  sweet  and  flowing;  but 
we  think  that  the  modulation  in  the  movement,  ^^  Guard  the  sweet 
shrine,'*  is  abruptly  and  awkwardly  conducted.  The  repetition  of 
the  first  part  has  more  grace  than  repetitions  often  have. 

But,  among  all  Mr.  B.'s  glees,  there  is  no  one  which  we  so  much 
admire  as  ^*  When  whisp'ring  strains  do  softly  steal." — ^In  this  com- 
position there  is  also  more  that  really  belongs  to  our  author  than  in  most 
of  the  others,  and  we  do  not  conceive  that  philosophical  poetry 
could  be  set  to  more  philosophical  music.  Were  we  to  pursue  the 
train  of  thought  which  this  observation  suggests,  it  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  are  now  confined ;  but  we  shall  resulne 
it  at  some  future  period. 

Meanwhile  we  would  just  hint  to  our  reflecting  readers  the  plea- 
sure  which  often  arises  from  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  effect 
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which  some  of  our  best  yocal  covpositioos  deri?e  from  their  moral 
character* 

There  are  several  other  pieces  in  our'  autbor^s  collection  which 
deserve  ooticei  although  we  cannot  stop  [to  particularize  them  mi- 
nutely. ^  Oh  haste,  my  Love^"  is  written,  alia  fiigata,  with  ability 
and  elegance,  especially  ia  the  first  part. 

la^'  Now  the  Star  of  Day  is  high"  there  is  much  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity ;  and  ^^  Soft  Child  of  Love"  is  delicate  and  tender. 

Jn  concluding  our  observations  on  Mr.  B.'s  compositions,  we  must 
again  repeat  that  he  appears  to  us  most  happy  when  his  mind  is 
filled  with  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
when  he  tasks  himself  to  imitate  them. 

For  bringing  again  to  our  recollection  productions  so  interesting^ 
and  in  some  respects  so  wofithy  of  imitation,  Mr.  Bsalb  deserves 
our  best  thanks.  But  we  hope  that  he  does  not  mean  to  stop  here. 
He  borrows  with  the  lofty  and  independent  air  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  he  can  repay ;  and  as  be  has  given  sufficient  proof  of 
his  ability  to  copy  other  styles,  we  trust  that  he  will  go  on  to  form 
and  improve  a  style  of  his  own.  Imagination,  like  every  other 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  is  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  prac* 
tice ;  and  they  who,  like  our  author,  clearly  prove  that  they  possess. 
genius  of  their  own,  must  not  be  content  always  to  lean  on  the  genius 
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Spanish  Melodie$^  with  daracierisiic  Poeirjfy  written  bjf  J*  R^ 
PlanchSf  Es^.  The  Sj/mphonies  and  Accantpamm€$its  hy  C»  Mm 
Sola.    Loiidoa.    Cbappell  and  Co* 

The  example  of  Mr.  Moorl  has  already  been  so  much  followed^ 
that  we  haye  national  airs  for  almost  every  country,  from  Lapland 
to  Hindostan.  But  our  attention  has  been  drawn  and  invited  to  this 
new  branch  of  the  old  stock  by  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  its  fruits* 
The  Spanish  Melodies  come  the  nearest  in  point  of  merit  to  the 
works  of  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  selection  and  adaptation — so 
near  indeed  do  they  approach,  that  some  of  them  will  probably  be* 
come  almost  as  popular  as  some  of  the  Irish  Melodies  and  the  Na* 
tional  Airs* 

The  history  of  Spanish  music  is  comparatively  but  little  known  in 
this  country;  we  may  therefore  take  the  opportunity  this  selectioa 
affords  us,  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  art  in  Spain,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign 
works« 

It  appears,  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  placed  much  lower 
amongst  the  musical  European  nations  of  the  sixteenth  century  than 
they  deserve,  by  those  who  imagine  that  Morales  was  their  most 
distinguished  musician,  and  that  Salinas  was  the  only  theorist  of 
the  age.  In  fact,  little  b  known  of  the  state  of  music  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  but  to  judge  by  the  musicians,  singers  as  well  as  com- 
posers, that  were  sent  to  the  pontifical  chapel,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  so  powerful  and  rich  a  nation  preserved  many  for  its  own  ser* 
▼ice,  and  did  not  educate  them  all  for  this  new  species  of  exporta- 
tion. 

Far  from  having  neglected  music,  the  Spaniards  not  only  appear 
always  to  have  had  a  taste  for  the  art,  but  to  have  included  it  amongst 
the  sciences  taught  at  their  universities.  This  natural  taste  is  still 
discernible  in  their  attachment  to  singing  and  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments, even  amongst  the  lowest  classes,  when  in  their  village  festi- 
vals they  play  on  instruments  peculiar  to  tlioir  nation,  less  delicate 
perhaps  than  those  of  the  Italians,  but  more  capable, of  rousing 
the  passions;  also  in  their  serenades,  morescoes,  sarabands,  fandan* 
gos,  and  other  species  of  dances*   During  the  most  distant  period  of 
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the  Spanish  monarchy  a  less  simple  kind  of  music  was  in  use.  This 
is  not  only  proved  by  the  Arabian  airs  sung  by  the  Moors^  many  of 
which  are  still  preserved,  but  also  by  pieces  of  Spanish  poetry 
written  to  these  airs  by  Alphonso  the  Sage,  King  of  Castile.  We 
must  not  omit  the  sacred  representations  called  Yillancicosi  which 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  passion,  nor  their  profane  feasts,  the 
tournaments^  quadrilles,  carousals,  and  other  diversions  which  were 
then  in  great  vogue,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  afterwards  of  Philip  II.  and  which  were  allacom« 
panied  by  the  voice  and  instruments. 

With  regard  to  music  considered  as  a  science,  Salinas,  in  the 
preface  of  his  treatise  De  3iusica  says,  that  the  place  of  professor  of 
music  conferred  on  him  at  Salamanca,  had  been  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  same  Alphonso  the  Sage,  who  died  in  1S84.  Many 
authors  appeared  in  Spain  before  Salinas,  but  his  life  and  writ- 
ings merit  more  particular  attention. 

Francis  Salinas,  bom  at  Burgos  in  1513,  was  blind  from  his 
birth,  having,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  ^^  sucked  in  blindness^* 
with  the  infected  milk  of  his  nurse*  His  parents  perceiving  that 
notwithstanding  this  evil  he  could  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
music,  had  him  early  taught  to  sing  and  play  the  organ.  It  was  by 
mere  accident  that  he  first  acquired  the  learned  languages.  When 
he  was  yet  a  child,  a  young  woman  who  understood  latin  having  a 
great  desire  to  learn  to  play  on  the  organ,  came  to  take  lessons  of 
him  at  his  father's  house,  and  in  return  taught  him  latin.  His  pa- 
rents afterwards  sent  him  to  Salamanca,  where  during  several  years 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  philoso* 
phy,  and  to  art;  but  not  being  in  a  state  to  support  himself  longer 
in  this  university,  he  was  placed  in  the  king^s  palace  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Compostella,  who,  on  being  created  a  Cardinal,  took 
Salivas  with  him  to  Rome.  He  there  profited  by  the  conversation 
of  the  learned,  and  consulted  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts;  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  those  which  treated  of  music,  and  which 
have  been  since  published  by  Meibom lus.  He  was  for  three  years 
employed  in  these  studies,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  who,  he 
says,  rather,  loved  than  enriched  him,  he' determined  to  return, 
to  Spain,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  humble  obscurity;  but 
on  arriving  at  Salamanca  he  was  created  professor  of  music,  and  he 
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began  to  gire  public  lectures  on  tlie  tiieorjr  and  practice  in  that 

Univenity. 
The  deep  attention  he  had  paid  BoBTitJS,  and  the  ancient  Greek 

tiieorists^  rendered  his  doctrines  in  a  great  degree  speculatire*    He 

confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  calculation  of  relations,  the 
divisions  of  the  monochord,  the  systems  of  temperament,  and  the 
musical  pedantry- of  his  time,  without  entering  much  info  the  world 
of  harmony,  modulation,  or  even  melody,  except  that  which  would 
furnish  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  the  species  of  the  octare.    His 
treatise  on  music  is  nevertheless  not  only  scarce,  but  In  many  re* 
spects  valuable ;  and  though  he  rarely  treats  but  of  ancient  music 
and  of  systems  which  are  no  longer  matter  of  discussion,  yet  as  these 
systems  are  there  explained  with  great  method  and  clearness,  ama* 
teursof  such  researches  may  rejoice  in  possessing  a  real  literary  trea- 
sure, when  they  have  been  able  to  procure  this  work,  of  which  th# 
following  is  the  title  s  ^'  Francisci  Salinas^  Burgensis^  abbaiis  iancH 
Pancratid  de  rocca  Scalegna  in  regno  NeapoUlcno  et  in  academia  Sola'- 
manHcensi  musicat  professorisj  de  musica  libri  sepiem^  in  quibus  ejus  doc* 
trinm  verilasy  tarn  qua:  ad  harmoniam  quam  qua:  ad  ryihmum  periind^ 
juxta  sensus  ac  raiioriis  indicium  osiendilur  et  demonstratur,  Salaman^ 
ticee,  \bli:' 

It  is  said  that  Salinas  played  admirably  on  the  organ,  an  instru- 
ment which  appears  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  talents 
of  a  great  musician,  even  though  he  be  Mind.  FraJycesco  Cieco 
in  his  time  the  first  organist  in  Italy,  Potroft  in  Holland,  and 
Staiclit  in  England,  appear  by  tlie  perfection  of  their  playing  to 
have  gained  rather  than  lost  by  this  calamity.  Milton  knew 
enoagh  of  this  instrument  to  amuse  himself,  and  Mahdel  became 
entirely  blind  towards  the  end  Of  bis  life,  but  continued  to  be  the 
delight  of  those  who  beard  him*  Salinas  died  In  1790,  aged  77* 
His  talents  and  profound  learning  are  acknowledged  by  the  mosfC 
celebrated  Italian  authors,  such  as  ZAaLiNo^  YiiroENt  Oalilei, 

J.fi.  DONI,  &c. 

The  works  of  CniSTotoao  Moaalbs  were  published  and  cele* 
brated  throughout  Europe  from  the  year  1540  to  1564.  He  pre- 
ceded Palbstrtna,  who  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  Mo- 
RALEs's  first  work  appeared.  Besides  several  pieces  published  at 
Venice  in  coitections,  among  those  of  Castanzo,  t«*ESTA,  Adrian 
Wii^LABRt,  and  othtfr  iHostriom  eompoMrs,  he  has  left  two  volun^es 

vol.  III.   VO.  XII.  3  B 
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of  masses  for  four  and  five  voioes,  psalms,  motetts,  the  laroeDlations 
of  Jeremiah,  &c.  Till  the  moment  when  the  style  of  Palest  bin  a 
effaced  all  others,  the  compositions  of  Morales  were  in  high  favour 
at  Rome,  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  He  was  one  of  the  singers  in  this 
chapel,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IIL 

Thomas  Louis  Da  Vittoria,  a  native  of  Avila,  another  ceic- 
brated  Spanish  composer,  was  also  a  singer  in  the  same  chapel.  He 
was  a  skilful  harmonist.  He  was  the  first  to  publish  in  an  extended 
form  motetts  for  every  festival  in  the  year,  in  separate  parts,  and  in 
two  pages  facing  each  other ;  the  notes  were  so  large,  that  four  and 
often  eight  singers  read  their  parts  from  the  same  book.  His  mo- 
tetts  were  printed  at  Rome,  in  1585.  He  had  published  two  years 
before  a  collection  of  masses,  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  His  mass  for  the  dead  and  penitentiary  psalms  were  much 
esteemed  in  his  time. 

Carlos  Patino,  Juan  Roldan,  Vincbnte  Garcia,  Matias 
Jdan,  Yhlna  Guerrero,  of  Seville,  Flecha,  of  Catalonia,  Or* 
Tiz  and  Cabezon,  of  Madrid,  Infantas,  of  Cordova,  Duron,  of 
Estremadura,  Azpiloueta,  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  appear  in 
the  musical  catalogues  of  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Spain,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  these  may  be  added  many  more  sonorous 
names  of  musicians,  composers  as  well  as  performers,  who  then  con- 
tributed to  tlie  pleasures  of  their  own  country,  and  many  of  the 
other  European  nations;  but  we  have  enumerated  enough  to  excul- 
pate the  Spaniards  from  the  charge  of  a  slow  progress  in  an  art, 
which  at  this  and  even  in  all  ages  has  been  so  connected  with  the 
language,  poetry,  and  civilization  of  a  people,  in  whom  the  having 
neglected  its  cultivation  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  barbarism. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  melo^rame 
was  introduced  amongst  them,  although  they  had  long  possessed 
musical  taste  and  national  music,  and  it  had  been  employed  in  their 
theatres  from  their  origin.  The  first  who  introduced  it  was  Lopez 
DB  BuBDA,  who  efiected  for  Spain  what  Thespis  did  for  Greece. 
In  his  time  they  sung  old  airs  behind  the  scenes  called  Rommzes^ 
romances^  without  accompaniment. 

Maharro,  of  Toledo,  if  we  may  believe  Cervantes,  of  Saave- 
dra,  in  the  prologue  to  his'  comedies,  obliged  the  musicians  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  before  the  public.  Berrio,  one  of  the  restorers  of 
dramatic  style,  increased  instrumental  music  by  doubling  the  number 
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ftnd  quality  of  orchestral  instruments;  John  and  FaAircBS,  of  Cde* 
yS)  introduced  the  custom  of  singing  in  the  interludes,  which  in  this 
infancj  of  theatrical  arts,  were  performed  hy  blind  children. 

The  Sayncttes,  a  species  of  agreeable  interlude,  which  arc  on  the 
Spanish  stage  the  image  of  real  comedy,  and  in  which  D.  Louis,  of 
Benavente,  in  the  last  century,  and  D.  Rbtm ond  db  jla  Cbuz,  in 
the  present,  acquired  so  much  reputation,  served  greatly  to  encou- 
rage  theatrical  music*  The  scene  is  often  opened  by  a  chorus,  and 
sometimes  musical  dialogues  are  introduced.  The  Tonadillas,  or  a 
species  of  comic  airs  sung  in  them,  may  dispute  their  claim  to  comic 
yivacity,  with  any  other  musical  composition  of  any  nation. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  singing  duets  and  trios  in  their  comedies,  and  the 
melodrame  would  have  been  sooner  known  in  Spain,  but  on  one  side 
the  devotional  character  of  Philip  the  Second,  an  enemy  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  other,  the  preference  given  by  Phi* 
LIP  the  Fourth  to  national  comedies,  led  the  attention  at  the  pub- 
lic into  another  direction.  It  was  then  that  Caldbron,  Mont  al- 
BAN,SoLi8,  MuRET,  and  SO  many  Others,  distinguished  themscLves 
under  the  banner  of  Lopez  be  Yeoa,  their  predecessor. 

In  a  letter  from  Don  Angblo  Grillo  to  Julio  Caccini,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  new  dramatic  music  invented  by  Pbri,  had  passed 
from  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  to  those  of  Spain  and  France. 
If  this  be  true  it  would  prove  that  the  opera  was  transplanted  into 
Spain  as  soon  as  invented  in  Italy.  But  Senor  Artbaoa,  although 
a  Spaniard,  and  very  zealous  for  the  glory  of  his  nation,  avers  in  his 
revolutions  of  the  musical  theatre,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  re* 
search  to  verify  the  epoch  pointed  out  by  Grillo,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover it,  nor  find  any  notice  of  any  drama  in  music  before  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  On  the  marriage  pf  this  king  with  Ma- 
ria Anna,  of  Newbourg,  dramas  were  represented  with  Lilly's 
music.    The  first  was  Arrmda. 

But  a  short  time  after,  as  French  music  did  not  please  the  nation, 
musicians  and  singers  were  imported  from  Milan  and  Naples,  to  per- 
form Italian  melodrames  at  Madrid.  From  that  time  they  have  always 
been  supported  with  more  or  less  favour.  The  first  singers  in  Italy 
have  been  engaged  at  the  theatre  at  Madrid.  During  the  reigns  of 
Philip  Fifth  and  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  wh^n  Farinelli  was 
first  singer,  music  was  at  its  greatest  elevation.    It  was  eustained 
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iinder  tho  latter  ktog,  kss  by  the  protection  of  the  monarch,  who  did 
not  like  it,  than  by  the  national  taste,  which  was  then  formed,  and 
ako  by  the  strong  inclination  shewn  towards  it  by  the  infant. 

The  serious  or  grand  opera  is  onlj  sung  in  Italian  on  the  Madrid 
stage,  but  the  lyric  comedy  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  known  in 
the  sonorous  and  poetical  language  of  the -country,  a  language  at  least 
as  musical  as  the  Italian*  Besides  the  SaynHte^  already  mentioned, 
there  is  the  ZarzuelCj  a  species  of  lyric  drama,  nearly  resembling  the 
French  comic  opera,  a  mixture  of  prose  and  singing. 

The  dialogue  is  spoken,  but  interrupted  by  airs,  duets,  trios, 
quartetts,  and  even  chorusses.  This  mixture  of  speaking  and  sing- 
ing, however  unreasonable  it  may  be,  does  not  shock  the  Spaniards 
more  than  ourselves :  so  much  in  art  as  well  as  in  human  affairs  does 
habit  and  custom  bear  sway. 

The  Tona^Uoy  which  was  at  first  only  a  simple  and  popular  song, 
used  in  the  Zartuela  and  Sayrtettey  consists  sometimes  of  a  whole 
scene  and  sometimes  of  an  entire  act,  according  to  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  action  it  represents.  The  Spaniards,  attached  to  their 
national  music^  complained  of  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  Tonadit 
and  TonadUla^  as  having  destroyed  its  character.  Some  they  say, 
treat  a  familiar  subject  in  toe  elevated  a  style,  and  give  shepherds 
airs  worthy  of  heroes ;  others  clothe  them  in  foreign  colours  although 
they  have  nothing  in  common  either  with  them  or  Spain,  while 
others  again  are  constantly  seeking  forced  transitions,  and  are  every 
moment  changing  the  key,  mode,  subject,  and  time,  so  that  the  ear 
no  longer  enjoys  those  simple  and  easy  melodies  which  constituted 
the  charm  of  this  indigenous  composition. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  passionate  love  for  dancing  and  instru- 
ments ;  they  still  prdfer  the  guitar,  and  amongst  the  airs  for  the 
dance  ibe  fandango  is  the  favourite.  It  is  an  air  in  triple  time,  and 
in  a  minor  key,  which,  as  it  were,  keeps  replying  io  itself,  and  hay- 
ing no  marked  finale,  may  be  concluded  in  any  part.  Sacchini 
has  employed  it  very  happily  in  the  opera  of  £%tmefie.  D.  Teiabte, 
in  hb  Spanish  poem  on  music  has  called  this  air  ^^  the  melodious 
fandango  which  sheds  joy  over  the  bosoms  of  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  those  of  sages  and  severe  dd  age.*' 

One  of  the  sources  of  good  musical  taste  which  reigns  generally 
throughout  Spain,  as  well  as  Italy  and  Germany,  is  the  excellent 
MTttsic  heard  constantly  in  the  churches.    A  person,  very  well  in* . 
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formed,  anii  curious  in  these  resarches,  has  calculated,  that  merely 
in  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  chapels  of  Spain,  an  annual  expense 
of  400,000  ducats  was,  before  the  revolution,  iucuned  for  sacred 
music,  without  reckoning  the  fees  of  ereiy  professor  on  particular 
feasts,  which  in  Madrid  only  are  said  to  hare  amounted  to  90,000 
pesos* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started,  the  Spanish 
Melodies. 

Those  selected  are  simple — ^gracefuI — strong.  They  abound  in 
notes  of  feeling.  It  is  in  erery  body's  power  to  sing  them  who  can 
sing  at  all.  There  is  pleasing  melody  for  those  who  cannot  pro- 
duce yivid  efiect — tliere  is  abundance  of  capability  for  those  who 
can. 

The  poetry  has  not  the  intensity,  the  variety  of  imagery,  nor  the 
command  of  language  with  which  Mb.  Moore's  concentrated  feel- 
ing, practised  art,  and  classical  resource,  enable  him  (o  enrich  his 
verse.  But  Mr.  PiiANCHE's  lines  are  always  smart,  and  often  sweet 
and  strong.  The  verses  which  follow  will  afford  a  favourable  opi« 
nion  of  his  talents. 

When  the  weary  sun  declinetb, 

And  upon  the  silent  sea 
£%'ning's  star  so  sweetly  sbineth. 

Then,  my  love,  I  think  on  thee ; 
Think  that  thus  when  set  in  sadness 

Youth's  bright  day  dreams  seem'd  to  be, 
Thou,  my  star  of  hope  and  gladness. 
Rose  and  fondly  smiPd  on  me. 

And  as  the  billow  beareth 

In  its  bosom  deep  and  clear, 
The  form  that  bright  star  wearetb, 

Even  so,  mine  only  dear, 
OVv  my  heart  thfne  image  reigneth. 

And  within  iti  faithiU  shrine, 
Ev'ry  look  of  love  remainetb, 

Which  those  sweet  ^es  beam  on  mine. 

Thislittle  songandNo.  II,  "  Far  far  o'er  IfittandDak^'iwhitb^ 
by  the  way,  sfaootd  have  been  placed  hiM  in  the  colicction>  wordv 
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and  music,  will  scarcely  be  thought  inferior  in  eflfect  to  some  of  the 
best  of  Moore's,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  originality.  We 
have  now  seen  too  much  of  composition  to  expect  any  thing  beyond 
combinations  that  produce  delightful  emotions,  and  that  both  these 
songs  will  affect  the  sensitive  hearer  with  very  delightful  sensations, 
we  will  venture  to  predict.  The  last  is  really  exquisite  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  expressiveness,  and  the  first  is  scarcely  a  degree  below 
its  successor. 

We  dismiss  this  little  volume  with  very  different  feelings  to  those 
with  which  we  took  it  up;  for  whenever  we  see  a  title  that  looks  like 
competition  with  Moore,  .  we  anticipate  only  disappointment. 
Lest  the  reader  should  unhappily  entertain  similar  prejudices,  we 
thus  confess  our  fault  for  his  instruction,  and  we  assure  him  he  may 
safely  venture  upon  ^^  the  Spanish  Melodies." 


The  Musical  Games  of  Pope  J  cany  Cassbio  and  Commerce;  hy  E.  E. 
Thomas.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

In  a  former  number  we  noticed  an  invention  for  teaching  some  of 
the  elements  of  musical  science,  in  sport,  and  these  cards  are  upon 
a  plan  similar  in  principle.  To  those  who  require  that  even  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  should  be  turned  to  valuable  purposes,  such  ex- 
pedients have  their  utility ;  among  such  these  cards  are  to  be  enu- 
merated. The  one  game  teaches  the  rudiments  of  notation  and  time ; 
the  other  the  structure  of  the  common  cliords  in  every  key,  with 
their  inversions,  signatures,  &c.  They  thus  confer  the  amusement 
to  be  drawn  from  games  at  cards,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  foil  to 
impress  what  they  profess  to  teach. 

Of  the  usefulness  of  such  means  of  tuition  they  alone  can  be  com- 
petent judges,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
the  child  they  purpose  to  instruct.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
will  be  found  in  gently  alluring  minds  little  accustomed  to  study. 
Ill  this  or  in  the  employment  of  minutes,  which  but  for  such  a  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  to  a  favourite  object,  would  be  lost  in  a  more 
frivolous  pursuit,  perhaps  will  be  found  their  chiefiast  good,  and  this 
is  all  a  judicious  parent  or  tutor  will  seek  from,  such  aids. 
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Hem  blesi  is  the  Jriendskip^  a  dueiy  composed  hy  M.  Vertue.  London 
(for  the  Author)  bj  Goulding  D'Almaine  and  Co. 

Oy  why  is  lovers  celestial  dreamy  a  duety  by  M.  Vertue.  London. 
Goulding  D'AImaine  and  Co. 

If  thou  canst  live  on  humble  farcy  a  pastoral  duety  by  M.  Vertue* 
London.    Goulding  D^Almaine  and  Co. 

.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  composition  is  found  to  be,  to 
combine  simplicitj  with  any  thing  above  mere  prettiness,  and  this 
we  think  Ma.  Ybrtub  has  clearly  accomplished,  especially  in  the 
two  last  of  these  three  pleasing  duets.  They  are  melodious  and 
easy,  both  of  construction  and  execution — simple  as  we  hare  said^ 
yet  not  without  yariety.  The  last  indeed  is  extremely  sweet,  and 
will  ie// where  things  of  more  pretension  miss  their  aim.  We  may 
remark  a  slight  inattention  to  accent  in  the  second— <<  So  like  the 
star  of  day/*  and  <^  Which  shines  to  day,"  &c.  Both  passages 
would  be  improved  by  shortening  the  notes  allotted  tothe  words 
printed  in  italics,  and  giving  a  portion  of  the  time  to  the  note  next 
in  succession. 


WhSle  Hours  ofBUss  arejleeting.  The  Words  y  Symphoniesy  and  Ac* 
companimentSy  composed  by  G.  F.  Grahamy  Esq.  The  Melody 
foreign.    London.     Chappell  and  Co. 

O  for  the  Days  when  our  young  Gladness.  The  Words  and  Music 
by  Cr«  F.  Grahamy  Esq.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

These  little  songs,  as  the  offspring  of  a  pure  and  classical  taste, 
deserve  a  separate  niche.  They  are  very  singular  and  expressive, 
though  sunple  and  unpretending.  The  air  of  the  first  nearly  re- 
sembles that  beautiful  piece  of  melody  which  Paee  has  invented 
or  adopted  into  his  Agaescy  as  the  favorite  strain  of  the  dbtracted 
father,  by  which  he  is  at  last  recalled  and  restored—^'  Come  la  neb* 
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bia  alvento;^*  bat  the  resemblance  holds  no  further  than  the  first 
phrase  of  the  musical  sentence,  which  is  indeed  the  very  same. 

The  second  is  in  f  time — somewhat  uncommon  in  vocal  music ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  air  is  also  singular,  from  the  frequent  descent 
of  a  seTenth,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  accentuation.  We  should 
conjecture  that  the  words  were  written  to  the  melody,  not  the  melody 
to  the  words.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  result  is  original  and 
pleasing,  though  such  passages  as  we  have  pointed  out,  frequently 
employed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  strictly  vocal. 

It  is  curious  that  amateurs  should  so  far  exceed  the  profession  as 
they  have  lately  done  in  the  production  of  ballads,  and  it  may  per« 
haps  afford  an  enquiry  worth  making,  whether  this  superiority  be 
not  derived  from  the  force  of  general  intellectual  acquirements  ope* 
rating  where  particular  science  is  in  a  good  degree  unessential  ?  For 
if  this  be  the  cause,  it  will  add  another  reason  to  the  many  already 
advanced,  why  the  cultivation  of  general  knowledge  should  be  more 
earnestly  pursued  by  musicians. 


The  Beauties  of  Mozart^  Handel^  Plej/dy  Hat/dn^  BeeUi0oen^  and 
other  celebrated  Composers y  adapted  to  the  Words  of  poptdar  Psalms 
and  Hymns  J  for  one  or  tvoo  Voices;  n>ith  an  Accompaniment  and 
appropriate  Symphonies  for  the  Piano  ForiCy  Organ^  or  Harpi  bjf 
an  eminent  Professor*    London.    Leigh. 

We  were  lately  compelled  to  animadvert  on  a  publication  which 
to  us  appeared  remarkable  for  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  and  an  irreverent 
application  of  popular  musical  themes  to  sacred  subjects. 

At  that  time  we  were  not  aware  how  soon  we  should  be  obliged 
tA  resume  the  same  irksome  and  disgusting  task.  But  if  we  were 
to  suSer  the  collection  named  at  the  bead  of  this  article  to  pass 
without  notice  and  reprobation,  we  should  Httle  deserve  the  confi* 
deuce  of  our  readers,  in  those  things  which  concern  their  musical 
pursuits. 

Having,  we  conoeivei  in  the  article  just  alludad  to,  suflcientfr 
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niered  iftto  the  sidlject  of  tk  aaaociation  between  uuak  and  potixyf 
we  shall  not  resnme  the  discussion  in  this  place :  indeed  the  wkole 
question  may  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  plain  fiict,  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  answer.  Surely  the  most  uninstracted  person 
would  laugh  in  our  feces  were  we  to  ask  him,  seriously,  whether 
«<  MoU  in  the  Wad/'  <'  Tekeli/*  or  '<  The  DevU  among  theTaUors,'* 
^Te  him  the  idea  of  churqjh  mosic  ? 

And,  if  we  ascend  a  little  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale,  can  we 
suppose  thai  they  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  certain  airs  with 
poetry  of  an  amatory,  or  a  Bacchanalian  character,  can  all  at  once 
dissolve  the  association,  and  fancy  the  same  airs  apprcq[Mriately  ap- 
plied, when  they  are  nsed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  onr  Ahnighty 
Oeator,  or  to  set  forth  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  displayed  in  all 
the  myeteries  and  doctrines  of  onr  holy  religion  i  For  onrselves, 
witbdut  presuming  to  lay  dalm  to  a  greater  share  of  sanctity  than 
onr  neighbours,  we  confess  tliat  we  are  shocked  at  the  thought,  and 
we  consider  it  a  duty,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  step  for- 
wwd  and  «se  onr  best  endearoois  to  put  Bown  a  naisanoe  which^ 
.otherwise,  wiU  soon  become  intolerable.      "§ 

Were  we  not  influonced  by  more  serious  motives,  we  should  con- 
eider  it  onr  duty,  as  mnsiciaBs,  to  enter  our  protest  against  such  a 
eoUectton  as  we  hate  here  made  by  e«  ^  eminent  professor."    If, 
for  the  vupply  of  our  church  service,  or  for  the  comfort  and  edtfica* 
lion  of  those  who  choose  to  praetice  saoredr  harmony  in  the  retirement 
and  beaent  of  thek  femiliei,  it  be  indeed  necessary  to  go  to  fbteign 
opera  writers,  or  to  take  up  with  the  refuse  of  their  street  music,  or  if 
it  be  necessary  that  we  should  have  sacred  words  adapted  to  old 
hacknied  Scotoh  or  Irish  tunes,  which  we  cannot  hear  without  having 
our  minds  filled  with  subjects  of  a  light  or  frivolous  character— to 
say  the  least  of  some  among  them — if  these  things  really  be  so,  then, 
we  must  again  repeat  it,  are  our  living  English  composers  fallen 
below  all  that  imagination  can  £g«fe  to  itself,  and  we  must  never 
utter  a  syllable  which  has  the  most  remote  tendency  to  represent  us 
as  a  people  possessed  of  a  spark  of  talent  for  music. 

To  justify  these  remarks,  some  extracts  from  the  work  before  us 
will  be  necessary,  but  we  cannot  afflict  our  readers  nor  ourselves 
with  many. — ^In  page  1  we  find  an  air  by  Mozart,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  taken  from  ^<  The  German  Erato,"  a  collection  of  ballads 
which,  some  yean  ago,  was  published  in  this  country,  with  transla* 
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tibns  and  imitations  6f  the  original  poetry.    In  page  9  we  liare 
words  which  begin  as  follows  :— 

<^  Great  Lord  of  Earth,  and  Seas,  and  Skies," 
arranged    to    a   tripping    siciliano    movement,     from   Mozart^s 
Sonata.    Op.  19* 

The  ^^  eminent  professor,"  intending  to  be  very  impressive,  at  p.  4, 
has  arranged  words  which  begin  ^^  Hark !  the  solemn  trumpet  sound- 
ing," to  Haydn's  song  of  the  "  Mermaid,"  "  Come  with  me  and  we 
will  go."  We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  to  this  hymn  the 
<<  professor"  has  added  a  most  felicitous  introduction  for  the  trum- 
pet, and  candour  obliges  us  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  Hatdit 
never  wrote  any  thing  like  it  in  all  his  life. 

The  ear  which  our  ^^  professor"  has  for  English  versification,  and 
his  talents  in  adapting  it  to  music,  may  be  seen  at  p.  18, 19^  90,  21, 
82|  and  S3,  by  any  one  who  can  bring  himself  to  take  the  trouble  of 
examining  them. 

<^  Wedded  todivine  songs,"  we  have  ^^  La  ci  darem  la  manO|"  at 
p.  26  and  at  p.  34,  ^^Di  tanti  palpiti."  That  we  may  not  grow  dull 
by  these  religious  effusic  is,  we  have  the  air  of  ^^  Away  with  melan- 
-choly,"  at  p.  38,  and  ^^  For  tenderness  formed,"  at  p.  40^ 

But  in  the  taste  for  judicious  selection,  the  pious  mind,  and  the  re* 
verential  feeling  of  our  ^<  eminent  professor,"  appear  in  all  their  lu*» 
tie,  at  p.  44,  where  he  fairly  gives  us  the  Tyrolcse  Waltz!  and  here 
we  must  take  our  leave  of  him.  A  sense  of  duty  has  dragged  us  thus 
far  through  this  worthless  publication,  but  it  will  drag  us  no  further. 
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Second  Pari  of  CkmentCs  Introduction  to  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
.  Piano  Forte^  being  an  Improvement  upon  his  work  formerly  called 
,an  Appendix^  containing  Preludes^  Scale  Exercises^  National 
AirSf  Variations^  two  masterly  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach^  with 
other  pleasing  and  instructive  Pieces^  calculated  for  the  greatest  im- 
pravetnent  of  the  Student.  The  whole  arranged  and  ^fingered  by  the 
Editor^  Muzio  Clementi.  Op*  43.  London.  Clementi,  CoUard, 
DayiS)  and  CoUard. 

The  long  life  of  the  learned  editor  of  this  work  (for  be  it  known 
to  those  scholars  who  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  musicians,  that 
learned  he  certainlj  is,  not  only  in  his  own  particular  science,  but  in 
various  literature)  the  long  life  of  the  learned  editor  has  been  a  life 
of  unremitting  studj,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  practical  perfection 
of  his  own  instrument,  has  never  been  exceeded)  perhaps  never 
equalled.  It  promises  the  most  essential  advantages  to  art,  that  such 
a  man  should  employ  the  latest  years  of  his  existence  in  digesting 
the  fruits  of  his  experience  into  a  complete  code  of  elementary  and 
general  instruction — revising,  altering  and  perfecting  what  he  has 
published  at  an  earlier  period,  and  supplying  whatever  his  most 
mature  observation  can  furnish  towards  the  completi jn  of  his  grand 
design.  In  the  volumes  that  make  up  the  work  before  us,  and  in  his 
moat  erudite  periprmance,  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  we  seQ  the  last 
hand  put  to  his  plan,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  excellent. 
We  shall  first  enumerate  the  several  parts  of  the  book  before  us,  and 
conclude  with  such  remarks  as  may  arise  from  the  examination. 

PART    FIRST. 

Nos.  1  and  5  are  short  preludes,  in  the  key  of  C  major. 
Page  4.  A, Scale  Exercise  in  C  major. 

5.  The  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

6.  The  De'il  take  the  War,  adapted  by  Scroeter ;  and  Roslin 

Castle,  with  Variations,  by  Dussek,  in  which  the  Lass 
of  Peaties'  Mill  is  introduced. 
10.  Daily  Practice,  or  Circular  Scale  Exercise,  through  every 
key  major  and  minor.-— This  has  been  wrought  with 
equal  care  and  knowledge,  and  is  considered  by  the  first 
3i  2 
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masters  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  exercises  ever  writ- 
tea ;  both  hands  are  equally  employed,  alternately  or. 
together,  and  the  whole  is  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  that  degree  of  firmness  and  power  so  ne- 
cessary to  great  perfbrm^s  on  the  piano  forte;  U  ntns 
through  14  pages. 
Page  a.  An  Exercise  by  Corelli. 

55.  A  Short  Prelude  in  A  minor;  a  Gayotta  by  Coretti,  ia 

the  same  key. 
96.  A  Scale  Exercise  in  A  minor. 
SB.  Two  Preludes  in  F  major. 

39.  GigabyCorelli. 

90.  Scale  Exercise  in  F  major. 

91.  Rrelude  in  D  minor. 

98«  Scale  Exercise  in  the  same  key. 

99*  Saraband  by  Gorelli. 

51*  Alfemanda  by  Cordli,  which  is  an  excrilent  exercise  for 

the  left  hand. 
35>  96,  and  97.  Three  Preludes  ib  6  major. 
ST.  Sawyott  my  Father,  arranged  by  Christiaii  Baeh«. 

40.  Scale  Exercise  ta  G  major. 

M.  Colemba  Arietta  alia  mgri,  with  Variations  by  CleoMrti. 
44.  Lesson  by  Handd>  in  6,  fUlowed  by  the  liiaatt  in 
Samsoo» 

49.  Fngata  by  Haadel,  which  is  treated  io  a  very  btaatiM 

manner. 
Aadaatina  by  Dussek. 

50.  Scale  Exercise  in  E  minor. 
52.  Prelude  in  the  same  key. 

Allegro  by  an  unknown  author,  in  a  good  style. 
59.  Presto,  diUo. 

56.  Prelude  Bb  major,  followed  by  two  Variations  on  Liador, 

by  Clementi. 

58.  Lochaber,  adapted  by  ditto. 

59.  Gayotta  by  an  unknown  author,  in  a  pleasing  style. 

60.  Scale  Exercise  in  B|>  major,  which  ends  part  the  1st. 

PART  SECOND. 

62.  Prelude  in  G  minor. 
Lesson  by  Scarlatti. 
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Pttge  64.  Scale  Ezerciie  in  6  minor. 
66.  Prelude  in  D  major. 
Gavotta  hy  CorelK. 

Allegro  bj  ditto^  which  forms  an  excellent  exercise  for 
the  right  hand. 
68.  Scale  Exercise  in  D  major,  in  perpetual  canon. 

70.  Prelude  in  B  minor. 

Giga  bj  Corelli. 

71.  Exercise  by  Ciaga  of  Siena,  who  was  a  master  of  the  first 

class,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Domenico  Scarlatti. 

79.  Scale  Exercise  in  B  minor. 
74.  Prelude  in  E|>  major. 

Air  with  Variations  bj  Clementi. 
78.  Polonaise  hj  J.  Field,  of  Peteroburgh,  pupil  of  Mr. 
Clementi. 

80.  Variations  on  Exandet's  Minuet  bj  J.  6.  Eckard.— This 

celebrated  minuet  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Marshal  Saxe's  Minuet,  and  made  the  fortune 
of  its  author  at  Paris. 

85.  Scale  Exercise  in  E|>  major. 

84.  Ditto  in  C  minor,  in  perpetual  canon ;  both  diretto  and 
in  roverscio.    . 

86.  Prelude  in  C  minor. 
Ditto  in  A  major. 

87.  By  an  uokuown  author. 

88.  Scale  Exercise  in  A  major. 
90.  Pielude  in  F^^  minor. 

Scale  Exercise  in  same  key. 
98.  Ditlto  in  Ab  major* 
M.  Prelude  in  ditto. 

Ditto  in  F  minor,  treated  in  the  manner  of  canon,  in  con* 
tfary  motion. 

Vivaoe  by  J.  C.  Eckard,  treated  in  a  veiy  able  manner* 

100.  A  Prelude  in  E  major,  in  canon. ' 
Poiooaise  and  Minuet  by  Sebastian  Bach. 

101.  Gavotta  by  GoreUi. 

108.  Scale  Exercise  in  E  major. 
104.  Pretude  in  C|  minor. 
Minuet  by  Haydn. 
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108. 

Ditto 

110. 

Ditto 

112. 

Ditto 

114. 

Ditto 

116. 

Ditto 

118. 

Ditto 
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Page  105.  Aria  di  BalliH- autkor  unknown ;  written  with  tast^  and 
intelligence 
106.  Scale  Exercises  in  C|  minor. 

-  -    -    Ob  major,  in  perpetaal  canon. 
.    .    .    Bb  minor,  in  canto  fermo,  with  double 

counterpoint. 

-  •    •    B  major  in  perpetaal  canon. 
.    •    - '  G^  minor,  in  canon  infinito  per  moto 

contrario. 

.    .    •    F%  major,  in  canon  infinito  per  moto 
contrario  e  per  giusti  inter?aUi. 

i    •    -     £b  minor^ 
ISO*  Fugae  by  Sebastian  Bach,  from  an  original  MS.  of  the 

author  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clementi. 
122.  Ditto. 
It  should  be  the  endeavour  of  students  in  art,  to  obtain  as  they  go 
along,  not  only  a  technical  and  mechanical  but  a  philosophical  yiew 
of  their  attainments.  It  is  by  such  a  career  only  that  principles 
will  be  understood  and  the  yalae  of  the  separate  parts  ascertained 
and  fixed  in  the  memory.  And  if  such  were  constantly  the  aim  of 
the  scholar,  many  of  the  most  necessary  elements  which  are  disre- 
garded or  forgotten,  because  they  are  improperly  estimated,  would 
assume  their  true  dignity  and  worth,  and  the  general  profession 
would  be  much  more  securely  ascertained.  We  would  apply  this 
remark  to  a  systematic  method  of  fingering.  Half,  nay  three-fourths 
of  those  who  prosecute  the  piano  forte,  arc  spoiled  by  an  inadequate 
share  of  attention  being  addressed  aqd  directed  to  a  really  scientific 
digest  of  rules  to  this  intent.  Mn»  Clbbienti  has  however  shewn 
that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  this  indispensable  requisite  to  fine 
performance,  and  in  the  work  before  us  has  applied  himself  to  its 
illustration  by  the  nicest  gradations.  He  pre-supposes  only  (in  the 
appendix)  that  the  pupil  has  studied  the  scales  in  their  simplest 
forms.  From  this  point  he  begins,  and  he  conducts  the  scholar, 
step  by  step,  rendering  however  a  series  of  rules  and  a  method  ex* 
cessively  tedious  and  dry  in  themselves,  amusing  and  even  interest- 
ing by  the  manner  of  treating  them.  The  difficulties  are  increased 
almost  imperceptibly,  till  towards  the  end  they  are  wrought  with  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  double,  counterpoint,  and  he  at  length 
accustoms  the  hand  and  the  ear  and  the  judgment  to  the  execution 
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and  the  contemplation  of  canon,  fugue,  and  the  highest  species  of 
composition,  and  confirms  these  separate  powers  by  the  finest  ex* 
amplesy  while  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  method  is  apparent 
throughout;  and  nothing  can  nianifest  the  extraordinary  sense  of  the 
importance  with  which  this  great  master  regards  the  objects  of  his 
labours,  than  the  earnestness  and  care  he  has  employed  in  leaying  no 
part  of  the  fingering  to  chance.  He  has  indeed  often  upon  a  re- 
peated passage  adjoined  the  finger  marks,  that  no  possibility  of 
change  or  error  should  creep  in. 

The  selections  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  erudition  of 
the  Editor.  They  are  in  multifarious  styles,  and  present  the  best 
specimens  in  each.  There  are  two  or  three  of  Mb.  Clementi's 
own  compositions  really  exquisite.  The  air  with  variations  (p.  74) 
Is  eminently  beautiful;  it  is  so  chantant  and  so  expressive.  We 
refer  all  writers  of  variations  to  this  model.  Mr.  Field's  polonaise 
is  also  delightful. 

The  scale  exercises  and  preludes  are  invaluable  as  conducting  to 
execution,  but  the  work  is  rendered  not  less  useful  by  the  pains 
taken  to  form  the  taste  to  fine  expression,  not  alone  by  the  usual 
symbols,  which  are  most  carefully  and  unsparingly  marked,  but  by 
directing  the  mind  to  a  cl^oice  of  models,  fine  expression  is  a  com* 
bination  of  natural  feeling,  and  so  high  a  degree  of  cultivation  as 
implies  a  perfect  command  of  the  instrument,  of  the  gradations  of 
touch  and  rapidity,  of  force,  of  delicacy,  of  contrast,  and  of  transi- 
tion—all  these  are  the  results  of  practice,  and  of  a  comparison  of  (he 
objeeU  of  taste*  We  know  of  no  elementary  work  so  excellently 
calculated  to  combine  all  these  requisites  as  the  appendix. 

To  Mb.  Clembnti  the  world  is  highly  indebted,  for  nothing  but 
a  love  of  hia  art  and  a  desire  to  do  his  utmost  to  fix  its  principles,  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake  a  work 
which  to  such  a  mind  as  his  must  have  been  a  task  of  uninterrupted 
labour* 
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PaRnoJSa  a  Nke^  in  ihkieen  vocal  Duets,  zoiA  an  Accompammend  for 
the  Piano  Forte,  composed  by  J.  F.  Danneley;  with  an  English 
metriad  Translation^  written  expressly  far  the  Work,  by  Mrs.  J* 
Cobbold.    London. — Bj  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

The  exquisite  ik)em  of  Mbtastasio,  from  which  Mb.  Daiu 
NBLET  has  with  classical  taste  selected  the  subjects  of  his  compoeft- 
tions,  has  been  chosen  so  repeatedly  by  the  most  eminent  musteians, 
and  particularly  by  Cimarosa,  for  the  same  purpose,  that  the 
attempt  was  a  bold  one,  especially  for  an  Englishman.  For  by  pre- 
ferrin^the  Italian  to  his  own  tongue,  the  composer  must  be  rappoaed 
to  be  influenced,  not  alone  by  the  superiority  of  the  former  oyer  the 
latter  as  a  yocal  language,  but  to  imply  that  the  style  of  writing  he 
adopts  is  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  poetry.  For  this  reason  we 
think  Ma.  Danneley  has  erred,  either  in  affixing  the  original  or 
the  translation ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  chanuHeristics 
of  Italian  and  English  style  and  manner  hare  not  yet  approached 
each  other  sufficiently  near,  to  allow  of  equal  justice  being  done  to 
both  in  the  same  composition.  Haydn's  canzonets,  for  fautanee, 
which  have  both  English  and  Italian  words,  and  which  are  by  Ikrthe 
most  elegant  and  expressive  ballads  that  were  ever  written,  are  not 
Italian  in  respect  to  the  music ;  nor  could  we  ever  persaadeoafsclyea 
to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Italian  adaptation ;  so  infinitdy  bet* 
ter  does  the  exquisite  and  finished  poetry  of  Hr«.  Jt>Hi?  Hvktbr 
accord  with  the  notation.  In  the  Palinodia  too  there  is  a  sinplkMy 
which  is  inimitable,  and  to  prove  an  hypothesis  we  shall  submit  the 
lines  of  Metastasio  and  Mrs.  Gobbold's  translation,  as  they  ttaad 
in  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Danmblby's  duet. 

Placa  gli  sdegni  tuoi, 
Perdona  amata  Nice, 
L'errot  d'un  infelico 
£  degno  di  pieta. 
E  Ter  di  lacci  miei, 
Vantai  che  Talma  e  sciolta. 
Ma  fu  r  estrema  volta 
Ch'io  yanti  liberta* 
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Fairest!  ihj  Bcom  appeasing) 

iM  hope  a  smile  discoveii : 

A  hapless,  erring  lover 

May  sare  for  pitj  plead. 

Methought  from  spells  too  pledsing 

Mj  soul  vfns  disenchanted  ; 

Alas!  it  idly  vaunted 

When  boasting  to  be  freed.  . 
Mes.  Cobbold  has  given  something  like  the  sense,  but  thesimpli- 
dty,  the  pttrky,  the  intensity,  the  oharm  ^f  Metastasio,  exists  not 
in  the  transiatioft.  The  original  and  the  paraphracte  have  two  dis- 
tinct characters.  In  point  of  fact  Mb.  Dannelby  shoulcl  have  left , 
MbtastasIo  to  Italians,  and  shoald  have  been  content  with  the 
powers  of  his  fair  coadjoter.  And  we  think  we  shall  do  the  com- 
poser better  serviee,  if  we  forget  the  Italian  altogether. 

With  this  allowance,  these  daets  exhibit  traits  of  talent.  The 
first  three  are  very  agreeable,  natural  in  their  melody,  simple  in 
oMstraotion  and  expression ;  and  these  attributes  belong  to  many  of 
the  set.  The  sixth  we  esteem  the  most; — ^this  too  is  more  Italian 
than  the  others.  The  wide  intervals  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  are 
acaroely  voi^,  unA  the  teitth  (la  E  fiat  minor)  is  so  chromMic  that 
it  can  rarely  be  decedtly  executed*  Neither  do  we  like  the  (ransitimi 
fd  the  key  of  B  with  sharps,  for  the  same  reason.  The  exam^to  of 
the  finest  composets  has  shewn  that  they  reject  the  use  of  extreme 
keys.  The  very  few  exceptions  do  but  establish  the  rule;  and  m 
wvlter  of  leas  authority,  even  if  he  imagines  any  sufficient  caise  in 
idebl  effects,  will  to  a  certainty  find  himself  fdiled  (when  he  heam 
Vfi  work)  by  imperfect  execution.  If  all  keys  are  tempered  alike  by 
a  singer,  his  theory  is  visionary ;  if  the  singer,  on  the '  contrat^y, 
isndeavours  to  accommodate  his  scale  to  the  temperament  of  a  fixed 
instrument,  the  ear  will  not  bear  the  results  in  the  extreme  keys.  He 
is  therefore  sure  to  be  wrong  when  he  transgresses  those  certain 
limits,  which  have  been  well  marked  by  classical  authorities. 

Mx.  Daknblbt  has  also  made  his  upper  part  too  high,  in  some 
instances,  for  the  genetality  of  voices,  and  his  second  is  often  too  diii- 
lant  from  the  first.  But  there  is  in  the  duets,  taken  as  a  whole, 
suttcient  to^  en<itte  them  to  notice,  and  in  several  of  them  rety  pleas* 
ing  specimens  of  melody^  simplicity,  and  expression.    Had  neitbet 
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poet  nor  musician  been  fettered  by  the  syllables  of  the  Palinodia, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  the  one  would  lia?e  succeeded  better  in  a 
more  free  translation,  and  the  other  also  in  the  adaptation  of  one 
description  of  verse  and  one  class  of  sentiments. 


Sei  Catumi  a  Ire  rod  can  c§da  ed  accampagnamenk)  di  piano  forte 
obUgaiOp  composto  Da  G.  G.  Ferrari^  di  Raveredo.  The  Words  hj/ 
an  Amateur.    London.    For  the  Author. 

Sixty  Italian  Catchesy  for  Two,  Three^  and  Four  Voices^  composed 
by  the  most  celebrated  Padre  Maestro  Martini^  (of  Bologna)  for  the 
first  time  published  voith  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte^ 
expressly  composed  by  Pio  Cianchettini.  London.  (For  P;  Cian* 
chettiniO    Btrchall  and  Co. 

Ten  Canons  for  Three  Voices^  composed  by  L.  Cherubiniy  London. 
Clementi  and  Co. 

The  canon  is  amongst  the  earliest  contrivances  of  musical  inge- 
nuity*  At  first  it  was  but  too  much  confined  io  mere  ingenuity. 
Sia  John  Hawkins  fixes  the  date  of  its  invention  between  the 
publication  of  the  Treatise  of  Franchinus,  in  1518,  and  the  Microlo* 
gus  of  Ornithoparcus,  in  1535,  whose  definition  of  a  canon  was  as 
follows :  ^^'A  canon  is  an  imaginary  rule,  drawing  that  part  of  the 
song  which  is  not  set  down,  out  of  that  which  is  set  down.  Or  it  is 
a  rule  which  doth  wittily  discoTer  the  secrets  of  a  song.  Now  we 
use  canons  either  io  shew  art  or  to  try  others  cunning/'  Moslet 
ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Italians  and  French.  <^  The  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,''  he  says,  ^^  have  used  a  waie^  that  though  there  were 
four  or  five  partes  in  one,  yet  might  it  be  perceived  and  sung  at  the 
first,  and  the  manner  thereof  is  tliis.  Of  how  manie  partes  the  canon 
is,  so  manie  cliefes  do  they  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse ;  still 
causinif  that  which  standeth  nearest  unto  the  musick  to  serue  for  the 
leading  parte ;  the  next  towards  the  left  hand  for  the  next  following 
parte,  and  so  consequentlie  to  the  last.  But  if  betwene  anie  two 
cliefes  you  finde  rests^  these  belong  to  that  parte  which  the  diefe 
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standing  next  unto  them  on  the  left  side,  signifieth."    Compositions 
of  this  kind  Sir  John  states,  in  another  part  of  his  History  of  Mudic, . 
<^  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  sometimes  in  thjit 
of  a  circle;  there  are  now  extant  one  resembling  a  horizontal  sun 
dial/'  also  a  key,  a  sound,  a  balance,  a  mirror,  and  a  chess  board. 

But  later  writers  have  attended  more  to  melody,  and  yery  light 
and  beautiful  compositions  are  to  be  found  that  de?iate  not  at  aU  or 
yery  little  from  the  strict  laws  of  canon.  What  these  laws  are.it.  may^ 
not  be  impertinent  here  briefly  to  recite.  For  although  in  a  ^orfc  of; 
this  nature  we  shall  not  pretend  to  instruct  with  the  regularity  of  a. 
treatise,  nor  to  display  the  erudition  which  can  be  found  where  ofjy 
it  must  be  sought,  in  the  tomes  of  theorists  and  classical  composers,  yre 
may  yet,  by  reducing  to  a  popular  and  easy  form  those  laws  an.di 
terms  which  are  regarded  with  far  more  dread  than  really  beloi^gs  to 
t)iem,  render  a  service  to  amateurs  who  do  not  desire  a  very  deep 
acquaintance  with  such  matters,  and  to  students  in  their  incipient 
researches.  We  may,  perhaps,  do  more.  We  may  allure  to  study 
those  who  have  been  terrified  from  the  pursuit,  by  the  mist  with; 
which  these  subjects  are  involved,  often  intentionally  and  scarcely, 
less  often  ignoranfly. 

A  canon  is  the  same  melody  performed  by  two  or  more  parts  of  a  score, 
at  the  same  time,  (the  second  beginning  before  the  first  is/concliided) 
subject  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  and  music  in  real  parts.  Canons, 
are  from  two  to  five  parts  in  one  melody,  or  four  to  eight  in  two,  or 
six  in  three,  and  eight  in  four.  The  principal  melody  is  called  the. 
subject,  the  others  the  answers;  these  answers  may  begin  on  differ- 
ent intervals,  and  may  be  either  with  or  without  modulation.  A 
perpetual  canon  is  one  in  which  a  certain  number  of  bars  are  re<« 
peated  as  often  as  the  performers  choose,  and  is  generally  concludf  d 
by  a  coda,  or  a  few  bars  also  in  canon. 

In  a  canon,  by  inversion,  the  subject  is  answered  by  the  melody  in 
an  inverted  shape,  the  intervals  remaining  strict. 

In  a  canon  bj/  augmentation  the  answer  is  given  in  notes  double  ttm 
kngth  of  the  subject,  beginning  at  the  same  time  or  after  it.  In 
double  augmenkUion  the  notes  aredonble  the  length  of  the  second  a|t> 
swar,  and  four  times  that  of  the  first. 

A  canon  by  diminution  is  one  in  which  the  notes  of  the  answer  are 
half  the  length  of  those  of  the  subject.  Double  diminution  signifies 
that  the  notes  arc  one  quarter  the  length  of  those  of  the  subject* 
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AsMdcmian  is  tbat  in  which  the  interrak  are  exactfy  preserved  ^ 
in  Ihe  subject  and  answer.    A  canon  may  hafVe  one  or  more  parts  of 
fi6e  accompaniment  Hot  in  canon. 

An  open  canon  is  written  either  in  score  or  in  separate  pages,  but 
when  it  is  written  on  one  line  with  marks  directing  where  the  succeed- 
ing parts  commence,  it  is  called  a  close  canon.  If  the  parts  are  to  be 
performed  at  different  intervals,  figures  denoting  the  distance^  are 
pboed  above  or  below  the  line  ;  thus  a  four  placed  above  the  line 
signifies  that  part  is  to  be  performed  «  fourth  higher;  if  below,  a 
fourth  lower. 

A  canon  originally  signified  a  kind  of  musical  puzzle  or  enigma. 
In  a  canon  of  two  in  one.  Sec.  only  one  line  was  written,  and  the  me- 
Aod  of  performing  it  was  left  to  be  found  out  by  the  scholar.    This  i 

was  called  solving  or  resolving  the  canon. 

A  c$non  which  is  answered  in  every  tone  is  called  a  canon  per 
tonoif  or  circle  canon. 

A  eamon  pofymorphus  is  one  in  which  the  answers  may  be  made 
at  different  intervals  and  in  different  time,  and  which  may  be  taken 
np  on  any  note  of  the  subject.  * 

KiBGHEB,  in  his  Musurgia,  mentions  a  canon  polymorpbus,  con- 
sisting only  of  seventeen  notes,  which  may  be  sung  two  thousand 
ways;  and  another,  called  Nodus  Sahnonis,  of  only  four  notes;  he 
says  he  afterwards  found  that  the  same  canon  might  be  sung  by  five 
hundred  and  twelve  voices,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  distri- 
buted into  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  choirs ;  and  afterwards 
proceeds  to  shew  how  it  may  be  sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred 
thousand  voices,  nay,  by  an  infinite  number;  and  then  says,  in  Co- 
rollary 3,  that  this  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  is  made  clear: — viz. 
^  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and 
they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song,  &c.  and  no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  one  hundred  and  fortyfour  thousand  which  were  re- 
deemed firom  the  earth.''  Kircher  asserts  that  this  passage  in 
scripture  may  be  interpreted  literally,  and  then  shows  that  the  canon 
above  described  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  sung  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  voices. 

Having  thus,  we  hope,  (principally  by  the  aid  of  Ds.  Crotch's 
admirable  and  perspicuous  treatise  on  harmony)  softened  the  ter- 
rors of  hard  names  and  long  words,  we  may  proceed  to  the  works 
at  the  head  of  our  article. 
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Mr.  FsRRAiti  is  itnqaesiimiibly  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  these 

compositions  arc  the  transcripts  ol  nn  elegant  fancy.    We  have 

rarely  met  with  half  a  dooen  prodnctions  so  equal,  yet  so  light,  airy, 

imaginative,  and  so  full  of  legitimate  expression.    Their  structure  is 

not  indeed  in  strict  canon,  except  they  be  taken  as  two  in  one  upon  the 

unison,  Mith  a  third  part  as  a  free  bass.    They  end  also  with  a  coda, 

not  in  canon.    Indeed,  the  authority  we  cite,  would  probably  ob* 

ject  to  their  bearing  the  name  of  canon  at  all.    He  would  call  them 

Rounds.*    And  the  distinction  he  takes  appears  to  be  just    The 

Doctor  considers  that  the  second  part  or  answer  of  a  canon  must 

commence  befon  the  fint  part  of  the  subject  is  concluded.    If  it 

does  not  so  commence.  It  becomes  a  Round.    But,  tahbg  this  as  the 

rule,  it  will  frequently  be  found  very  hard  to  decide  upon  the  class 

to  which  modem  compositions  really  belong.    We  do  not  however 

consider  this  objection  as  at  all  impeaching  the  merit  of  Ma.  Fee* 

BARi*s  work,  which  we  regard  as  particularly  adapted  for  the  peN 

formance  of  amateuis,  and  we  should  give  it  a  place  among  the 

dassical  amusements  of  lady  singers.     Where  three  equal  voices  are 

not  to  be  fonnd,  Mb.  FsBaABi  has  so  contrived  and  arranged  his 

canons,  that  they  may  be  sung  with  almost  equal  effect  by  sopranos  " 

and  contraltos,  or  even  with  one  male  voice.    Itie  accompaniments 

he  has  added  augment  the  airyness  of  the  general  style.  They  are  also 

recommended  by  their  being  written  within  a  compass  accessible  to 

every  singer  who  has  any  voice  at  all. 

The  learning  of  Padbb  Martini,  the  Italian  historian  of  music 
and  celebrated  contrapuntist,  is  so  well  known,  that  his  name  is  in 
itself  a  host  Mb.  Ci  anchbttini  has  given  his  canons,  which  have 
been  published  abroad  if  not  in  England  (for  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  an  English  edition),  a  modem  dress.  The  Tenice 
edition  is  in  one  lipe.  Mr.  C.  has  resolved  the  canons,  and  published 
them  in  score,  witk  an  accompaniment  of  his  own.  This  transfers 
them  ftom  the  table  to  the  piano  forte,  and  makes  them  more  access 

e  We  were  present  seme  months  since  at  a  conTersatioii  between  four  emi« 
pent  profesMHV,  all  of  them  composers  of  Tocal  part-songs,  and  a  question  arose 
concerning  the  proper  designation  of  a  manuscript  just  about  to  be  published. 
Mr.  Bartleman,  to  whodk  it  had  been  shewn,  had  denied  it  the  name  of 
Canon,  nor  could  these  gentlemen,  though  amongst  the  most  learned  nrasK* 
clans  of  ^e  time,  decide  the  point.  We  mention  this,  not  in  disrespect  to  their 
judgment,  bnt  to  prove  the  difficolty  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded  in 
the  minds  of  able  men. 
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Bible  and  pleasiog.  The  canons  are  upon  all  subjects,  ffom  tbe  crjing 
of  the  child  for  papa  and  mamai  to  that  awful  time — 
<^  Qaacdo  giunge  Tora  amara 
<^  Di  partir  da  questa  vita;" 
and  they  embrace  almost  everj  blessing  and  every  accident  of  exist- 
ence, from  the  love  of  good  eating  to  the  love  of  a  mistress,  from 
complainings  of  absence  to  the  want  of  a  supper.    The  musical  style 
is  that  intermediate  point  where  the  graver  erudition  of  the  church 
and  more  austere  manner  of  the  ancient  madrigal  began  to  give  way 
to  modern  lightness.  A^e  may  here  see  the  first  dawnings  of  elegance, 
but  there  is  none  of  the  voluptuous  melody  and  intense  musical  feel- 
ing of  the  latter  days.    The  Padre  has  written  to  the  understanding 
rather  than  to  the  senses. . 

The  sixty  canons  comprise  ten  duets  and  one  quartett  for  basses ; 
the  rest  are  for  three  voices.  The  Editor  has  performed  his  part 
carefully  and  judiciously,  enlivening  tbe  style  by  his  accompaniment 
where  the  sentiment  or  the  humour  allows  such  i^id^.but  never  dis-. 
turbing  the  general  tenor  of  the  original  by  impertinences  of  any  sort ; . 
^nd  the' work,  we  think,  deserves  a  place  in  the  collections  of  those, 
who  wish  to  examine  and  procure  what  ought  to  be  the  permanent 
monuments  of  the  progression  of  style.  They  are  also  very  neatly 
printed,  and  are  not  dear — 117  closely  but  legibly  printed  pages  for 
a  guinea. 

Chbaubini's  ten  canons  are  a  little  more  modem,  and  but  a  little ; 
they  are  printed  in  the  abridged  score,  with  the  parts  under  each 
other,  but  each  taking  the  lines  in  succession.  There  is  also  an 
arranged  accompaniment.  They  are  various  in  manner^  and  gene- 
rally pleasing  as  well  as  learned. 

The  revival  of  this  intellectual  species  of  music,  it  must  be  granted, 
IS  an  almost  necessary  antidote  at  this  time  to  the  prevalent  disorder 
which  infects  the  general  taste,  and  is  likely  to  enervate  the  natural 
strength  of  the  English  understanding  of  art,  without  increasing  its 
pitch  or  its  elegance.  Padre  Martini  and  Signob  Cheeubini 
present  us  with  sound  and  strong  diet,  and  Mn^  Ferrari's  course, 
though  far  more  light  and  piquant,  may  be  taken  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  injury  to  the  palate.  He  will  improve  while  he  stimulates 
and  excites. 
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jI  Series  of  Cakdomn  Airs^  wUh  Variations  far  the  Piano  Forte  i  hy 
J.  jP,  Burrowes. — Ttoelve  Numbers*  London.  Goiilding,  D*A1- 
maine,  Potter,  and  Co. 

Our  notice  of  the  two  first  numbers  of  this  little  work  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers  some  philosophical  re- 
marks  of  Da.  FAancklin  upon  the  structure  of  Scotch  music.  We 
have  since  collected  from  foreign  authors,  and  our  English  historians 
of  the  science,  a  series  of  illustrative  observations  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  we  hope  may  throw  some  further  light  upon  this 
arousing  matter.  For  perhaps  no  airs,  strictlj  national,  have  ever 
excited  so  universal  an  interest  as  the  Scotch.  Till  of  late,  chieflj 
since  Mr.  Moore  has  undertaken  the  illustration  of  popular 
melodies,  thej  stood  pre-eminently  conspicuous,  if  not  alone* — 
Now  indeed  he  has  embodied  the  Irish,  but  still  their  new  attire  will 
rob  them  of  much  of  their  ancient  attractiveness,  whik  the  Scotch 
retaining  their  original  words  as  well  as  notes  will  still  probably 
conitnue  to  take  precedency  over  all  other  recorded  national  music. 
The  following  facts  and  inferences  may  serve  to  elucidate  some 
points  of  their  origin  and  progress. 

In  every  country  where  music  is  known  a  particular  style  of  melody 
prevails,  which  the  people  of  that  country  prefer  to  any  other.— ^ 
There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this  prefercSnce,  and  the  difference 
distinguishable  between  two  nations  is  not  perhaps  more  surprising, 
than  that  existing  between  two  languages.  What  is  much  more 
so  is  the  particular  and  distinct  expression  which  sometimes  exists 
in  the  music  of  different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  in  the  turns  and 
phrases  of  melody,  and  particularly  in  the  musical  expression  of  two 
sections  of  the  same  state,  and  of  the  same  province. 

Scotland  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  this  diversity*  The  na- 
tive melody  of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  Western  Isles  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  language 
or  Erse  is  from  the  English.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  different 
sentiments  which  fill  the  soul  of  the  musician  bestow  a  peculiar  ex* 
pression  on  his  music,  a  reason  may  be  found  for  this  phenomenon. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  form  a  picturesque,  but  in  general  a 
very  melancholy  country. — A  long  extent  of  mountainous  deserts, 
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covered  with  heatb|  and  frequently  obscured  by  thick  mists;  con* 
fined  yalliesy  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices,  which 
echo  to  the  fall  of  torrents ;  so  rnde  a  soil,  and  a  climate  so  flrigfatfd- 
that  it  forbids  either  pasturage  or  agricnlture;  the  lugubrious  dash* 
ing  of  the  wayes  along  the  arms  of  the  Sea,  and  the  lakes  with  wbith 
the  land  is  mtersected,  the  prodigious  noise  created  by  every  blast 
of  wind  or  rushing  of  waters,  in  a  solitaryl  country  filled  with  echoes, 
rocks,  and  caverns;  the  gloomy,  terrible,  and  sublime  appearance  of 
such  a  landscape  in  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  such  objects  shed  over 
the  imagination  a  kind  of  obscurity  which  cannot  fail  to  tinge  the 
mindof  a  native  in  the  hours  of  silence  and  of  solitude. 

What  then  may  be  reasonably  expected  frcnn  the  musicians  and 
poets  of  this  nation?  Airs  which  express  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the 
softer  passions?  No— their  style  would  be  afiected  by  circum- 
stances, and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  found  that  these  have  influenced 
music.  The  wildest  irregularity  appears  in  the  compositions  of  the 
Scotch,  their  expression  is  warlike,  melancholy,  and  even  approaches 
the  terrible.    The  same  may  be  said  of  their  poetry. 

Some  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present  a  very  difierent 
aspect,  Lofly  mountains,  but  gay  and  covered  with  verdure ;  clear 
rivulets  running  across  large  and  fertile  valltes;  cultivated  trees, 
sometimes  isolated  and  solitary,  sometimes  united  in  groves  aod* 
bowers,  and  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  these  parts,  render  them 
fit  for  pasturage  and  favourable  to  romantic  leisure  and  the  tender 
passions. 

Several  old  Scotch  songs,  as,  Cowden  knows,  GafashieTs,  Gala* 
water,  Ettrick  Banks,  Braes  of  Yarrow,  Bush  abobn  Traquair,  &c. 
take  their  names  from  the  brooks,  villages,  and  mountains,  which 
border  the  Tweed  near  Melrose,  a  region  distinguished  for  the 
charming  variety  of  its  rural  scenes,  and  which,  whether  the  aspect  of 
thecountry  or  the  genius  of  the  people  be  considered,  may  justly  be 
considered  the  Arcadia  of  Europe.  AH  these  songs  have  a  sweet 
and  deep  expression  of  love,  tenderness,  and  those  affections  suitable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  a  pastoral  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  these  songs  were  composed  by  David 
Rizzio,  the  unfortunate  favorite  of  an  unfortunate  Queeii :  but  this 
must  be  an  error — ^the  style  of  the  Scotch  music  being  determined' 
before  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  the  best  of  these  airs  have  been  tra- 
ditionally traced  to  much  more  distant  periods. 
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Neitkef  ought  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  stranger,  who  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  nas  devoted  to  business,  should  acquire  or  intent  n 
style  of  music  so  different  in  every  respect  from  that  to  \i^hich  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  own  country.  Melody  is  so  much  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Scotch  airs,  that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they 
had  basses  before  the  present  century,  whilst,  in  Rixzio's  time,  har- 
mony was  the  favorite  study  of  the  Italian  composers.  Palestrik  a 
himself,  who  flourished  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  who 
obtained  the  glorious  title  of  the  father  of  harmony,  attached  himself 
exclusively  to  counterpoint;  and  when  Rizzio  studied  his  art, 
Pal^staina*8  music  must  have  been  in  the  highest  favour  in  Italy* 

Besides  although  the  style  of  the  ancient  Scotch  melody  has  been 
well  imitated  by  OswalI)  ahd  other  Scotch  musicians,  no  foreigner 
has  been  known  to  have  acquired  its  true  spirit.  Gbminiakt,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Scotch  airs,  said,  that  he  had  destroyed  seve- 
ral quires  of  paper  in  endeavouring  to  compose  a  second  part  to'  the 
beautiful  air,  <<The  broom  of  Cowden  knows/'  Tassoni,  author 
otLaSecchia  rapita  speaks  of  this  music  as  very  much  esteemed  by 
the  Italians  of  his  day,*  and  attributes  its  invention  to  King  James 
of  Scotland,  an  opinion  which  might  easily  be  adopted  by  a  foreigner, 
because  all  the  Scotch  Kings  of  this  name,  and  particularly  the  first^ 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  versed  in  music  and  poetry. 

The  testimony  of  Tassoni  proves  that  this  music  is  derived  from 
an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  R1Z210  existed.  One  must  not 
however  adopt  his  opinion  of  the  inventor,  nor  must  they  be  be- 
lieved who  give  the  honor  of  this  invention  to  the  Monks  of  Melrose. 
It  is  more  probable  that  these  delightful  melodies  had  their  origin 
amongst  shepherds,  who  really  teperieneed  the  sentiments  and  affec« 
tions  they  so  well  express. 

Rtzzio  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  made  a  collection  of 
tbeae  melodies,  or  he  may  have  executed  them  more  delicately  than 
any  of  the  Sooteh  musicians  of  the  same  period,  or  he  may  perhaps 
have  corrected  the  extravagance  of  certain  psssages,  for  one  is 
tftmck  by  the  regularity  of  some  of  these  airs,  whilst  we  are  amused 
by  the  wildnesi  of  others;  and  in  either  case  the  Scotch  may  be  said 
to  owe  him  obligation*  But  that  this  style  of  pastoral  melody,  so 
different  flrom  the  Italian  mdody  ofthe  same  age,  and  so  peculiar  ia 

*  Tassoni  was  bora  in  1 505. 
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every  respect,  should  bave  been' established  or  invented  by  him 
appears  impossible. 

The  most  general  opinion  attributes  the  origin  of  this  ancient 
music  to  the  bards,  Vfho  after  having  flourished  in  Ireland  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  passed  into  Scotland,  and  carried  vrith 
them  their  poetry  and.  songs.  In  the  Highlands  particularly  where 
the  most  ancient  Scotch  airs  are  preserved,  each  chief  formerly  en- 
tertained a  bard  in  his  family,  whose  business  it  was  to  celebrate  by 
songs  the  heroism  of  his  patron,  and  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors. 
Another  considerable  function  of  these  musicians  and  domestic  poets 
was,  to  sing  the  death  of  those  who  had  employed  them,  and  their 
elegiac  compositions  were  considered  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
souls  of  the  deceased,  that  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
deprived  of  this  honourable  attention,  were  supposed  to  wander  in 
the  thick  mists  which  hover  over  the  lakes. 

The  harp  was  the  instrument  of  the  bards.  When  they  ceased  to 
be  in  favour,  and  even  after  they  were  nearly  forgotten,  their  airs  and 
harps  continued  to  be  preferred,  principally  in  the  Highlands.  To 
the  harp  succeeded  the  Bagpipe ;  which,  without  being  as  ancient  as 
the  harp,  b  still  of  great  antiquity. 

This  constant  use  of  music  in  funeral  ceremonies,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains tlie  melancholy  and  plaintive  style  of  a  great  number  of  these 
ancient  airs,  which  have  an  effect  analagons  to  that  of  music  in  the 
minor  mode ;  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  real  system  of  modes 
and  keys  is  so  entirely  modernj  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  airs 
that  can  be  accompanied  throughout  in  the  minor  mode. 

In  the  airs  which  are  apparently  minor,  the  seventh  is  not  always 
major,  although  the  sixth  is  sometimes  so;  and  the  air  modulates 
from  one  key  to  another  with  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  ear  of  the 
composer.  Sometimes  a  very  short  air  ends  in  a  different  key  from 
that  in  whidi  it  began,  and  sometimes  it  terminates  with  the  harmony 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  key,  instead  of  that  of  the  tonic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  particularities  of  the  Scotch  music  is  the 
omission  of  certain  notes  of  the  scale,  particularly  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh.  Some  persons  have  attribnted  this  singularity  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  ancient  instruments  by  which  the  Scotch  songs  were 
accompanied.  The  French  Encyclopssdists  quote  the  following  as 
the  observations  of  a  professor  conununicated  to  the  author  of  their 
article  :— 
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^^  We  often/'  he  observed,  ^^  torment  ourselves  to  discover  science 
^here  there  is  merelj  a  routine,  realities  where  there  is  only  ima* 
gination ;  in  short,  something  where  there  is  nothing.  The  dc« 
grees  by  which  Scotch  .music  was  raised,  relate  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection of  the  instruments  thej  employed.  Thijs  was  at  first  a  spe- 
cies of  harp,  on  which  the  gamut  was  not  complete,  and  since  the 
bagpipe.  All  Scotchmen,  who  have  spoken  of  their  music,  have  de- 
scriiied  it  passionately,  but  not  scientifically ;  we  find  in  what  they 
have  remarked,  but  the  exalted  imagination  of  Caledonian  moun- 
taineers. Sentiment,  imitation,  and  ignorance  presided  at  their 
musical  production.    I  think  we  need  go  no  further,''  &c. 

Admitting  the  severity  of  this  opinion  upon  Scotch  music,  there 
yet  remains  to  be  made  some  observations  upon  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  notes  of  tlhe  gamut. 

The  ancient  enharmonic  of  the  Greeks,  the  invention  of  which 
Plutabch  attributes  to  Olympus,  and  differing  from  that  species  of 
enharmonic,  which  proceeded  by  quarters  of  tones  gave  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  tetrachords,  the  minor  gamut,  the  fourth  and 
seventh  of  which  were  cut  off.  It  was  in  this  Dorian  mode  which 
had  its  scale  thus  disposed :  D,  bB,  A,  F,  E,  D,  D,  £,  F,  A,  B,  D. 

This  is  exactly  the  ancient  Scotch  scale  in  the  minor  key.  This 
relation  is  very  surprising  and  the  following  is  no  less  so. 

The  Abb6  Rousster  in  the  second  article  of  his  memoir  on  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  mentions  an  ancient  Gliinese  scale,  composed 
of  six  notes  of  which  Ramjbau  has  also  spoken.  It  has  been 
preserved  in  figures;  and  according  to  Rameau's,  interpre- 
tation, who  applies  the  figures  to  ascending  fiilhs  they  produce  this 
same  Scotch  scale  in  a  major  key^  only  adding  a  note  to  complete 
the  octave  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  (c.) 

The  Abb6  Roussier  combats  this  interpretation  by  reasons  which, 
appear  plausible  enough,  but  which  might  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
from  his  desire  to  support  a  particular  system,  whilst  those  of  Ra* 
MBAU  who  had  no  interest  and  consequently  no  prejudice,  at  least 
establishes  a  very  natural  scale,  which  is  found  to  bear  a  singular 
relation  with  the  ancient  enharmonic  of  Olympus,  and  the  ancient 
Scotch  scale  by  this  retrenchment  of  the  fourth  and  seventh. 

The  only  piece  of  music  cit^d  by  Rousseau  corroborates  the 
scale  of  Rameau.    J^either  the  fourth  nor  seventh  of  the  key  arc 
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to  be  found  in  it,  and  it  might  realljr  be  taken  for  an  ancient  Scotc^ 
scale. 

"There  is  nothing/'  says  **  Dr.  Bursey"  which  gives  a  more 
marked  character  to  melody  than  the  constant  omission  of  certain 
notes  of  the  gamut.  Supposing  even  that  it  were  not  known  what 
notes  the  Greeks  omitted  in  their  enharmonic  scale,  it  does  not 
appear  the  less  generally  true  that  in  composing  the  old  Gredi:  music, 
which  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  authors,  rankabove  more  modem 
music,  the  first  musicians  delighted'  in  breathing  the  diatonic  pro- 
gression, and  in  omitting  certain  notes  of  the  melody ;  thus  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Greek  national  airs,  wete  probably  ranch  related 
to  the  ancient  Scotch  music,  as  it  is  dear  that  it  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  Chinese  music.'' 

No  nation  has  ever  applied  music  to  so  many  useful  purposes  as 
the  Scotch,  particularly  in  the  highlands.  It  is  well  known  how 
highly  they  are  animated  by  the  sound  of  their  bagpipe.  Th^re  is  a 
modern  instance  of  it  which  is  nearly  as  strong,  and  perhaps  more 
authentic  than  any  of  the  most  astonishing  traits  of  ancient  moaic. 
At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1760,  while  the  English  troops  were  re- 
tiring in  disorder,  the  General  complained  to  a  superior  officer  in  the 
regiment  of  the  Scotch  Erasers,  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  corps.  Sir, 
replied  the  officer  with  warmth,  you  did  very  unwisely  in  forbidding^ 
the  pipers  to  play  this  morning.  Nothing  encourages  the  high- 
landers  on  the  day  of  battle  so  much,  and  even  now  it  might  be  use* 
ful.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  their  na- 
tional music  they  returned  and  gaily  formed  the  rear  guard. 

The  modern  Highlanders,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  sing  during 
every  sort  of  labour.  The  songs  in  use  in  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Western  coasts  are  usually  short  and  plaintive,  particularly  dur* 
ing  those  labours  where  many  persons  are  employed  together, 
as  in  milking  cows,  keeping  sheep,  weaving  cloth,  grinding  com 
with  hand  mills,  mowing  grass,  and  reaping  com.  At  *  Raasay 
Doctor  Johnson  observed  the  women  cutting  the  com  while  tlie 
men  tied  it  into  sheaves,  the  strokes  of  the  reap-faook  were  mark* 
ed  by  the  time  of  the  reapers'  song,  which  they  sung  together.  The 
men  have  also  their  songs  for  rowing;  they  mark  the  time  with 
the  oars  in  the  same  manner  as  the  women  with  the  instruments 
used  in  their  various  employments.  When  the  same  airs  are 
sung  in  their  hours  ot  repose  they  mark  the  time  by  the  movement  of 
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a  napkin  held  by  all  who  sing.  There  is  one  Vfho  conducts  the 
others,  but  at  a  certain  place  in  the  air  he  stops  to  take  breath.  The 
others  then  continue  and  finbh  the  song,  adding  to  it  a  chorus  of 
words  and  syllables  which  in  general  hare  no  meaning. 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  hearing  the  bagpipe  during  their 
repasts,  and  a  trayeller  who  visits  a  highland  chief  is  generally  regaled 
by  national  airs  while  he  is  at  table. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  musie  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Kilda,  although  their  only  instrument  is  one  of  the  most  contemp* 
tible  existing,  that  is  to  say,  the  Jew's  harp  or  the  harp  without 
pedak*  The  muses  of  St.  Kilda  are  as  simple  as  its  inhabitants. 
At  the  end  of  their  fishing  season,  when  the  winter  prorisions  of  this 
IfMe  republic  are  deposited  in  safety  in  a  house  destined  for  this 
purpose,  called  Tigh*a*barrba,  they  all  assemble  there,  as  in  the  most 
spacious  of  their  possessions,  and  hold  a  solemn  assembly ;  they  sing 
with  expressions  of  joy  and  gratHude  one  of  their  best  airs,  of  which 
the  words  are  nearly  as  follows :  *^  What  more  can  we  desire  t  there 
is  an  abundant  protision  of  fish,  of  all  kinds  (they  here  name  all  the 
fish)  kept  for  us  in  the  Tigh-a-barrha."  This  rude  song  is  the  ex^^ 
pression  of  the  joy  of  a  simple  and  laborious  people,  and  which 
shews  the  measure  of  happiness  which  may  suffice  to  mankind  in 
such  a  state. 

It  is  extremely  diftcult  to  procure  these  ancient  airs  in  their  primi- 
tive simplictty.  Often  among  several  copies,  all  written  by  persons 
of  the  country,  there  are  not  two  exactly  alike;  and  it  is  not  alwajps 
easy  to  recognise  that  which  is  most  correct.  Some  original  airs 
may  have  been  considerably  altered  to  adapt  them  to  the  harp, 
ethers  have  been  corrected  by  modem  musicians,  who  have  nMMre  fre- 
quently spoiled  than  perfected  them. 

A  very  curious  collection  of  national  songs  has  been  given  io  the 
world  by  Me.  Hogo,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  He  complains  of  the 
mixture  which  he  found  in  obtaining  the  airs  from  the  people  of  th^ 
country,  but  the  M.S.  colleetions  with  which  he  was  favoured  having 
generally  the  names  of  the  tunes,  solved  mudi  of  the  difficulty ;  but 
this  exhibits  a  strong  proof  of  the  degenerate  state  of  the  national 
airs. 

We  must  now  come  to  Ma.  Bubrowbs's  puhlieatioB.  The 
{hemes  he  has  chosen  are  (we  recapitulate  the  two  first^to  mnk6  the 
series  complete)<i— 
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1.  Keomure's  on  and  awa. 
.  2.  The  Blue  Bell  of  Scotland. 

3.  Auld  Robin  Graj. 

4.  Auld  Lang  Sjne. 

5.  The  White  Cockade. 

6.  Charlie  is  my  Darling. 

7.  The  Highland  Laddie. 

8.  Saw  ye  my  Father. 

9.  Tweed  Side. 

10.  Maggie  Lauder. 

11.  Shepherds  I  have  lost  my  Love. 

12.  The  Auld  Wife  ayont  the  Fire. 

Mb.  BuaRoWES  has  selected  his  airs  judiciously,  and  the  entire 
Bet  forms  a  considerable  body  of  practice  and  amusement.  Where 
he  has  erred  has  been  in  extending  his  work  too  much.  There  are 
seventy-two  variations,  and  t9  make  these  really  various,  consider- 
ing the  expedition  necessarily  used  in  completing  the  series,  would 
imply  a  draft  upon  talent  and  ingenuity  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
most  men.  Thus  we  find  near  resemblances  in  some  of  the  num- 
bers— tor  example,  Yar.  1  of  No.  2,  and  Yar.  2  in  No.  10,  are  so 
alike  that  the  subject  constitutes  almost  the  sole  differaice.  Again 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Yar.  1  of  No.  4,  and  Yar.  1  of  No.  12. 
The  sixth  number  is  the  best,  for,  in  addition  to  a  beautiful  theme, 
Mb.  B.  has  adopted  our  former  suggestion,  and  made  his  variations 
assume  the  almost  novel  form  of  a  march  and  quick  step,  both  of  which 
are  so  well  executed,  thatthey  leadus  towish  he  had  pursued  the  idea 
into  more  remote  applications.  The  commencement  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  No.  S,  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  some  reminiscence  of  the  opening 
of  Peboolesi^s  sublime  song,  set  to  the  English  words  <<  O  Lord  haoc 
mercy  upon  me."  We  like  to  find  these  sort  of  classical  allusions, 
and  they  always  leave  a  desire  to  meet  such  recollections  more  fre- 
quently. If  a  scholar  were  desired  to  produce  a  latin  ode,  he  wonUl 
be  thought  to  have  executed  his  work  in  the  most  masterly  manner, 
ahould  his  phraseol(^y  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  Hobacb; 
and  we  do  not  s^e  why  the  same  conduct  in  regard  to  models  should 
not  apply  to  musical  composition.  A  plagiarism  is  one  thing,  a 
quotation  or  the  interspersion  of  classical  phrases  is  another.  The 
great  objection  against  variations  is  their  want  of  variety,  and  till  set 
forms  are  rejected,  (they  are  now  completely  worn  out)  the  objection 
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will  remain.  Mb.  Bubrowes  has  not  qnile  avoided  these,  but  never- 
theless he  has  so  placed  even  passages  that  are  hacknied,  as  to  render 
them  very  agreeable.  His  work  may  therefore  be  recommended  as 
easy,  amusing,  beneficial  to  practice,  popular,  and  effective. 


Theme^  zoUh  Variations^  an  Introduction  and  Itnak  for  the  Piano 
Forte;  composed  by  Richard  Sharp.  London.  Goulding,  D*A1- 
moine.  Potter,  and  Co. 

11  Giomo  feUce;  a  Dttertimenio  for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  T.  A.  Raw 
lings.    London.    The  Royal  Harmonic  Intitution. 

We  imagine  the  first  of  these  articles  to  be  the  maiden  production 
of  one  of  the  very  numerous  branches  of  the  musical  family  of  the 
same  prolific  and  respectable  name,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to 
this  young  professor.  It  possesses  the  first  of  requisites — ^melody; 
and  it  has  also  fancy,  ieeling,  vivacity,  and  good  taste.  It  is  more 
chastened  from  the  mere  remplissage  which  too  often  fills  the  mind 
of  very  young  composers,  than  most  early  works,  while  it  ventures 
to  break  the  fetters  of  example,  with  the  modest  and  proper  ambition 
of  one  desirous  to  carry  his  attempt  beyond  the  common  boundaries, 
yet  not  less  anxious  to  escape  the  danger  of  too  bold  and  venturous 
a  range.  Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr. 
R.  Sharp's  performance. 

The  introduction  we  consider  as  amongst  the  least  striking  parts 
of  the  lesson,  while  we  think  the  theme  simple  and  melodious  and 
expressive.  The  second  and  the  seventh  variations  are  very  good, 
and  the  finale  is  animated  and  imaginative.  With  such  recommen- 
dations, this  composition  has  a  title  to  a  loftier  place  than  belongs  to 
the  million  of  the  short-lived  novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  now  so 
multitudinous  that  they  perish  by  the  mere  pressure  and  aggrega- 
tion of  their  own  numbers. 

Mr.  Rawlings  is  a  tried  man,  and  has  produced  a  good  many 
very  agreeable  things.  This  is  of  the  same  standard.  It  exhibits 
traits  of  simplicity  and  taste ;  and  although  some  of  the  variations 
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aretoofofttial-^oo  mnch  after  the  common-place  itmfine,  yet  tliey 
are  none  of  them  tulgar.  Tire  theme  is  p^irtictilarly  pleasing'i  and 
more  tiorel  than  is  asual. 


The  Harmonious  Blacksmith^  a  cdebraled  Air  by  Handely  voUh  etiHrdy 

flew  Variations  composed  hy  Tgnac^  Moscheks,    London.    By  the 

Royal  Harmonic  Institutton. 
Capricdofor  the  Piano  Forte j  composed  by  Ignate  Mosckeles.     Lon- 

don.    By  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
Three  Heroic  Marches^  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  FortCy  com* 

posed  by  t.  Moscheles.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 

Few  players  ever  made  so  strong  an  impression  at  once,  as  Mr. 
MoscHBLCs  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  last  season.  So  decided 
indeed  was  his  performance,  that  the  profession  assented  by  acclama- 
tion to  his  extraordinary  merit.  He  arrived  so  late  in  the  season 
that  he  can  be  yet  said  to  have  been  but  little  heard  by  the  English 
pablic,  whatever  may  be  known  of  his  excellence  in  the  more  con- 
tracted private  circles  where  heptayed.  At  the  Philharmonic  he  natu- 
rally selected  such  a  composition  as  might  enable  him  to  bring  into  view 
as  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  finished  artist  as  possible*.  Nei^ 
tfaer  had  his  own  works  been  much  circulated  in  this  country.  From 
these  circumstances  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  his  peculiar 
gtyle-^the  transcript  of  his  mind  and  the  reflection  of  his  powers — 
might  yet  be  said  to  be  only  partially  observed  and  known.  The 
musical  world  will  therefore  turn  their  regard  with  more  than  ordi- 
^  ^nary  curiosity  towards  the  writings  of  so  eminent  a  performer,  in 
order  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  particular  bent  and  elevation 
of  his  genths. 

TJie  Harmonious  Blacksmith  is  a  theme  of  far  greater  celebrity 

than  m^  of  those  adopted  by  English  composers.    Why  this  lesson 

is  so  called  we  have  never  been  able  to  learn  or  discover,  althongh 

it  has  bten  a  frequent  subject  of  our  enquiry.    The  dniy  conjecture 

•     we  can  form  is,  that  it  takes  its  title  from  <he  harmonious  conitrac* 
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Uan  awl  <Mi4i<itiQii  of  tfae  partoi  which  maj  bear  an  imaginaigr 
.icpembUinGe  to  the  stroke  of  the  lesponsive  hammex  upon  the  aovil. 
3Qt  the  subject  and  the  lesson  aieboth  of  snch  sterling  merit,  that  it 
argnes  a  strong. self-de|>endence  to  risk  the  certainty  of  comparison 
which  the  aogmentation  (or  re^setting  as  it  will  by  many  be  esteemed) 
of  these  noble  yariations  will  certainly  entail  upon  the  author.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  H an jdbl's  fi?e  doubles  (as  they  are  called 
in  the  old  copies),  are  all  made  with  the  uniformity  of  principle  now 
so  entirely  worn  out  and  threadbare,  and  they  owe  their  command  . 
over  our  esteem  to  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  the  subjects,  to  tl^e 
flowing  melody,  Jne  harmony,  natural  modulation,  and  easy  but 
animated  motion,  rather  than  to  any  ingenuity  of  contrivance  or 

.  surpassing  power  of  invention*    Something  too  is  attributable  to  the 
.  name  of  Hanbei.,  and  to  the  early  place  in  our  musical  associations 
which  this  lesson  is  almost  sure  to  obtain. 

Mb.  MosoHBLBs*  variations  are  seven  in  number,  and  the  first  is 
very  singuLir;  the  bass  and  treble  both  contain  the  principal , notes 
of  the  theme^  but  the  change  of  the  lythm  and  the  interspersed  notes 

^gjive  the  melody  a  very  quaint  and  peculiar  turn.  This  appears  to 
vs  to  be  amongst  the  most  original  variations  we  have  bttely  seen. 
Numbers  S— 5,  and  part  of  7,  (that  towards  the  conclusion)  is  more 
in  tffc  monner  of  AIa*  Moschblbs,  than  the  other  portions.  He  de- 
lights in  triplets,  and  in  not^s  of  force,  either  by  accidentals  or  by 

.  sndden  leaps.    He  frequently  also  gives  the  air  to  one  part,  either  at 

.  top  or  intennediate,  and  t^eeps  a  second  part  at  work  in  this  way 
with  the  same  h^oid.  He  thus  by  the  introduction  of  new  melodieis 
shfws  his  mastery  over  the  ir^trument.    These  variations  however 

-,a^e.^ot  as  full  of  execution  as  might  be  expected  from  so  great 
a.player* 
The  ^tprioBJo  is  of  course  as  its  title  imports,  amneris  salutis.    It 

.  begins  in  a.  bold  style^  thopgh  in,  a  miuQt  key,  that  of  A— it  passes  in 

„  a  very  few  bias  through  its  si^b-dominant,  and  returns  to. its  original 
tonic ;  these,  first  five  bigrs  are  then  repeated,  but  in  the  sixth  the « 

.fub^Mtntian  of  the  dominant  of  C  for  that  of  A  conducts  to  the 
m^r  C  ifistoad  of  the  minor  A.  To  the  left  hand  a  single  chord 
upon  the  second  time  of  Ihc  pleasure  is  allotted  in  each  bai;^dur^|g 

.  fbo  first  ippr  bars,^  while  tha  meji^dy  consists  of  a  single  note,  remain- 

ifig  dicing,  half  the  mea#qre  H\  fUQoeeded  by  a  descending  triplet, 
the  next  note  being  the  ii|terval  aboye  the  last  pf  the  three, 'as  thus, 
VOL.  III.  iro.  XII.  3  X 
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C — b  a  g^^^A-^g^  f  € — F,  &c.     The  composer  then  begins  to 
sport  tipon  the  separated  notes  of  a  series  c^  successive  chordsi  with 
his  treble  hand,  while  his  bass  beats  the  time  with  regular  repetitions 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  dominant  and  tonic.     A  mixed  melody 
is  then  commenced  and  continued  for  many  bars,  when  the  bass 
takes  a  more  figurate  shape,  and  keeps  up  a  regular  progression  of 
accompaniment  to  an  upper  part,  which  consists  of  a  melody  of  on)y 
three  notes,  two  quayers  and  a  crotchet,  now  ascending  then  descend- 
ing through  the  former  and  through  various  modulations — a  sort  of 
connecting  passage  by  the  right  hand  only  then  leads  to  a  new  subject 
(in  which  the  same  hand  is  brought  down  to  the  bass),  of  four  quavers 
and  a  crotchet — e  fg  e,  C,  and  now  rising  now  fallhig :  this  order  of 
succession  is  preserved  during  a  considerable  space  with  small  inter- 
mission, the  bass  at  the  same  time  being  divided  into  chords  of  a 
minim  and  a  crotchet  in  each  bar.    After  some  different  modulation 
the  composition  returns  to  the  major  key  of  C,  when  another  subject 
is  started,  of  great  force  and  effect,  of  three  crotchets,  the  notes  of  the 
chord  of  C  major  and  A  minor.    After  these  bars  a  passage  having 
a  remote  relation  to  the  original  subject  reversed,  appears,  and  alter- 
nations of  these  with  fresh  modulations,  conduct  to  a  succession  of 
chords  in  crotchets,  which  conclude  the  first  part.    Thus  there  is  no 
principal  subject — no  episode — ^but  six  separate  theses,  which  are 
indeed  hardly  to  be  called  melodies.     The  whole,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
written  for  effect,  and  the  transitions  of  expression  are  rapid  and 
various,  requiring  as  much  as  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  the  pe- 
culiar qualifications  and  powers  of  the  author  himself. 

The  concluding  chord  of  this  part  is  C  with  the* fiat  seventh,  thus 
becoming  the  dominant  of  F,  into  which  there  is  an  immediate 
transition.  In  the  second  movement,  which  is  in  march  time,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  appears  throughout.  Is  observable  in  the  commencing 
notes.  It  begins  on  the  fourth  time  of  the  measure  and  with  an 
octave.  There  is  here  too  a  subject  which  is  worked  upon  through 
at  least  half  the  movement  in  a  regular  manner.  In  a  third  and 
concluding  part  the  original  theme  is  preserved,  and  this  also  till  the 
cadence  occurs,  is  taken  up  by  parts  and  wrought  into  diverse  forms. 
The  cadence  is  composed  of  arpeggie  in  the  treble. 

The  Heroic  Marches  are  in  a  style  not  less  proper  to  M.  Mos- 
cHELEs.  The  circumstance  about  them  that  first  challenges  obser- 
vation is  the  absence  of  melody,  and  the  accumulation  of  passages  of 
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force  and  tranBitioo,  to  which  be^  and  perhaps  be  alone,  is  capable  of 
giting  the  troe  effect.  To  general  ears  there  is  a  hardness  and 
want  of  continnity  which  can  onlj  be  compensated  by  an  energy  and 
grandeur  in  the  manner  of  performance  that  the  greater  number  even 
of  great  players  are  unequal  to  attempt.  As  far  as  the  mere  notes 
are  concerned  there  is  nothing  very  difficulty  but  we  are  satisfied  all 
the  effects  intended  by  the  author  will  e?aporate,  unless  they  are  per- 
formed by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  manner.  There 
is  hardly  a  bar  of  melody,  properly  so  called,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  apprehension  must  be  trained  in  the  school  of  the  author 
to  receive  such  music  with  pleasure. 

The  leading  and  prominent  attributes  of  Mb.  Moscheles^  style, 
we  should  say  then,  are  force,  contrast,  and  singularity;  he  ob- 
viously disdains  flow  and  sweetness,  and  always  aims  at  grandeur 
and  elevation.    He  delights  to  <^  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm,'*  and  leaves  to  softer  spirits  to  revel  in  the  sunshine  and 
sail  beneath  the  mild  moon-beam.    Yet .  his  compositions  do  not 
run  into  the  extravagance  of  the  day — ^he  is  rather  quaint  than  vip*  - 
lent ;  but  in  these  compositions  at  least,  he  has  given  strong  proofs  of 
mannerism ;  and,  what  will  most  disappoint  the  world,  will  ^  his 
desertion  of  the  quality  most  in  request  and  almost  first  in  t^^  adrni* . 
ration  of  the  hearer,  continuous  and  sweet  melody,  witWut  which ; 
music  may  be  learned,  ingenious,  surprising,  and  eve^  powerful,  (for 
all  these  perhaps  Ma.  Moschblbs'  compositions  ^dl  be  esteemed  to 
be)  but  it  never  sinks  into  the  soul,  nor  lives  in  t^^  recollection. 
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The  Russian  Mmdeifs  Sangy  composed  by  John  Beak.    Loiidoa* 

(For  the  Author.)    By  the  Royal  HanboDic  inititiitira* 
Dear  Ckmlent^  a  BdOad^  composed  6y  T.  Cooke^  DtreOof*  of  the  Mmk 

ai  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-kme.  London.  (For  tUe  PropiMon.) 

By  the  Royal  Harmonic  Ingtitution. 
They  tempt  Me  not.    Composed  by  M.  P.  Corti.   London.    WbeaiU 

stone. 
Sweet  is  the  balmy  Evening  hour^  a  buUad;  the  Music  composedwOh 

an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  J.  M^Mu^Oe^  Mui. 

Bac.  Oxon*    London*    Clementi  and  CSo. 

Perhaps  the  reader  wUl  probaby  be  as  much  puzded  as  the  crifio 
to  say  why  these  compositions  shoidd  be  classed  togefher^  for  in  tmih 
the  only  reason  which  after  some  thought  he  can  assign  is,  that  they 
will  not  dass  with  any  thing  dse,  although  iralike  each  other.  Per- 
ha^M  also  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  critio  for 
giving  such  things  notice  at  all.  Blit  against  this  it  Isust  be  urged^ 
that  it  isVecome  necessary  to  shew  (though  in  a  very  dight  degree) 
that  such  tiiWigs  are  published,  in  order  to  deler  oUierSy  for  no  one 
(except  it  be  tht  writer  of  this  article)  can  thoimighly  apjMehend 
the  uncommon  mmHude  of  imperttnent  nothings  that  ctowd  before 
the  musical  public. 

The  simplicity  of  7%t  Russian  Maiden's  Song  is  unequalled,  ex- 
cept by  Dear  Conienif  whicw  u  simpler  and  dearer  both.  The  first 
stansa  of  The  Russian  Maiden's  Song  is  as  follows  :— 

Sits  a  fiur  maiden  14  evening  still, 

Under  the  oak  tree  ni%r  the  rill. 

Singing  her  song  of  love; 

Sweetly  it  warbles  over  the  grove, 

Lararal,lalala. 
O  dear,  how  very  pretty ! 

Now  for  ^  Dear  Content.'' 

Oh  ne*er  may  love  of  wealth  or  powV, 

In  humble  breasts  arise; 
For  wealth  is  weak  when  troubles  low'r, 

To  seal  up  watchful  eyes* 
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O  happier  those,  who  free  from  care, 

Can  taste  the  charms  of  rest ; 
Which  tho*  hard-earned  and  coarse  thj  fare. 
Still  dwells  th J  bosom's  goest, 

Dear  Content,  Sweet  Content. 

Yet  this  dawdling  nonsense  is  said  to  be  sung  at  one  of  oar  great 
national  theatres,  and  is  set  by  ^^  the  Director  of  the  Music/'  We 
blame  the  manager  who  can  lend  his  house  to  the  anthor^  we  pitj 
the  director  of  the  music  compelled  to  set  such  stuff,  but  we  lament, 
as  thoroughly  as  we  despise  the  public  taste,  which  can  endure  the 
repetition  of  this  wretched  trash  and  call  it  opera.  The  music  If 
about  as  good  as  the  poetry. 

They  tempi  menaiia  also  a  dramatic  song  and  rises  a  little  above 
those  we  have  quoted,  inasmuch  as  the  words  are  not  stark  nonsense 
like  <^  Dear  (two  shilling)  Content;^  and  the  music  has  more  air, 
more  pretension,  and  less  pertness,  (though  quite  as  much  affecta* 
tion)  as  The  Russian  MaUkn*s  (one  shilling  and  sixpenny)  Song* 

Sweet  is  the  bahny  eoemng  houTy  b  sentimental  and  really  pretty. 
Ma.  M^MuRDiE,  however,  lies  under  some  obligations  to  memory, 
probably  without  knowing  it — ^for  two  or  three  of  the  passages 
adapted  to  whole  lines,  are  almost  note  for  note  from  Mr.  Charles 
Smith's  well-known  air,  '^  O  softb/  skep  my  haby  hoy  i'*  but  such 
resemblances  are  now  too  common  to  call  for  any  severity.  The 
truth  is,  this  style  of  ballad  writing  (the  simplest  order  of  melody)  is 
exhausted,  and  the  composer  who  seeks  to  produce  a  song  of  this 
kind,  will  be  sure  to  stumble  upon  old  passages,  in  which  numbers 
are  entitled  to  claim  the  same  sort  of  copy-right. 
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Hassan  the  Bravcy  an  Arabiac  Love  Sang;  composed  by  James 
Clarke.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

I%e  Rose  of  Affection ;  the  Music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  London. 
Power. 

Summery  composed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.    London.    Power. 

I  had  sighed  o^er  the  Budy  composed  by  Richard  Sharp .  York.  Knap- 
ton,  White,  and  Knapton. 

Deep  in  my  soul;  the  Music  by  George  Vincent  Duvoly  Esq*  Lon- 
don.   Power. 

A  second  Canxonety  ^^As  through  lifers  early  paths  we  rove;  composed 
by  J.  C.  CBfton.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

These  ballads  are  of  a  higher  order  than  our  former  batch — first  as 
coming  from  persons  of  more  established  reputation,  and  secondly, 
in  point  of  intrinsic  merit. 

Hassan  the  Brave  (appropriately  dedicated  to  Captain  Lyon)  is  a 
Spirited  air,  but  there  b  a  sad  inattention  to  accent  almost  through- 
out ;  e.  g»  ^^  Behold  me  mlh  sabre  neuvsharpened  and  bright.'* 
The  emphatic  notes,  though  in  the  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  are  so 
dkposed  in  point  of  duration  as  to  throw  the  force  on  the  words 
printed  in  italics^  and  the  same  bad  efiisct  is  to  observed  in  various 
lines. 

SiA  JoHX  Steybxson's  two  ballads  do  not  sustain  his  former 
celebrity*    The  music  of  The  Rose  of  Affection  is  just  pretty,  and 
scarcely  more,  while  the  words  are  very  weak  indeed — ^to  wit : 
The  promise  you  gave  me  can  never  depart, 

Its  memory  shall  linger  behind ; 
^nd  e'en  the  life-pulse  must  cease  in  my  heart. 
Ere  Us  soft  hstes  shall  fade  from  my  mind« 

The  nonsense  which  is  now  set  to  music  really  calls  for  the  se- 
verest castigation.  Occasional  folly  could  be  borne,  but  that  our 
most  popular  composers  should  lend  their  genius  to  the  illustration 
of  such  pitiful  puling  as  this  song  contains  is  really  too  much.  Of 
the  ballads  that  come  before  us  about  one-fourth  are  downright  non- 
sense ;  two  other  fourths  are  worse  than  nonsense,  because  they  as- 
sociate what  novel-reading  Misses  call  sentiment  and  sensibility^ 
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with  their  pallry  rhymes.  Thus  masic  is  made  to  minister  to  the 
enervation  and  the  depravation  too  of  the  understanding  and  the 
.  heart.  If  we  find  a  sighing,  dying  swain,  or  a  romanceful  damsel 
^'  whining  out  syllables  of  dolour/'  we  say  poor  thing !  and  lay 
t&e  nonsense  by.  It  is  harmless,  because  it  has  no  strength  to  crawl 
ioto  uotice*  But  the  case  is  different  when  we  find  men  whose  names 
are  passports  to  publicity,  crutching  these  ricketty  bantlings  into  the 
general  walks.  They  ought  not,  either  in  consideration  to  their  own 
dignity  or  to  the  dignity  of  science,  to  lend  their  sanction  to  what 
must  not  only  lower  the  estimation  of  both,  but  corrupt  whom  their 
music  delights.  The  moral  power  and  beauty  of  art  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  artists. 

Summer  is  intended  to  be  picturesque  music,  and  it  is  therefore 
light,  airy,  and  full  of  motion.  Haydn  did  not  add  much  to  his 
reputation  by  ^^the  Seasons f*^  and  at  humble  distance  follows  Sib 
John  Stevbnsok.  Summer^  however,  is  healthy  and  enlivening — 
there  is  sun  and  shade,  verdant  hills  and  woods,  meadows  and  herds; 
all  of  which  we  dearly  love.  The  Rose  of  Jffeciion  is  a  poor,  dwin* 
died,  good-for-nothing  flower — typical  only  of  the  sickly  and  sicken* 
ing  appetite  mis-calted  love,  and  of  the  perjuries  at  which  Jove 
(and  we)  are  disposed  to  laugh  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Sharp's  ballad  is  a  little  above  these,  and  is  a  pleasing  song 
upon  the  whole. 

The  poetry  of  Deep  in  my  soul  is  from  Lord  Btbon,  and  from 
Lord  Byron  in  his  best  mood.  The  symphony  is  promising—but 
the  first  phrase,*  being  that  of  Mb.  Horslby's  lately  published  and 
truly  classical  canzonet  ^^  Zoiira,"  called  to  our  recollection  the  song 
of  that  composer  upon  the  same  words  as  Mr.  Duval's.  Mr.  D. 
has  given  to  his  a  regular  and  not  unpleasing  or  inexpressive  melody. 
Mr.  H.  has  treated  the  verses  in  as  poetical  a  way  as  the  poet  him- 
self, and  his  composition  is  rich  in  transition,  modulation,  and  the 
finest  expression*  Thus  Mb.  Duval's  production  fails  by  compa- 
rison, although  a  song  of  feeling  and  merit.  Bat  singers  who  could 
lay  no  pretension  to  the  performance  of  Mb.  Hobsley's  high  and 
impassionate  scena  will  find  a  substitute  in  Mb.  Duval's  air, 
which  no  lady  who  wishes  to  add  a  song  upon  such  words  to  her 
collection,  needs  fear  to  attempt. 

*  This  however  is  common  property,  for  in  lookmg  over  Mr.  Clemikti's 
Appendix  we  found  the  same  phrase  in  a  lesson. 
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Me.  Oltvtov'b  iwiwiibI  is  kiagiiiativeyand  orasidsraliljr  above 
'the  tiMNil  lefd*  The  words  aie  not  honpofr  free  from  the  eonmoa 
•diarge  of  want  «f  strength,  both  in  thenf^  and  ezpiession.  But 
the  air  and  general  stjie  of  the  composition  will  in  a  good  measure 
'bethought  to  redeem  this  partial  defeot,  and  the  kindly  nniinre of 
the  mosician  may  give  pririonged  existence  to  the  ofiprbg  of  the 
poet. 


Famaria  fbr  the  FUtte  and  Piano  FotiCj  in  wkkh  are  intredueed  the 
faocffHe  Airs  of  La  ci  darem  la  mono  and  Roslin  CaMe^  ^mUk  an  In- 
trodaeHon  and  BoQerOy  composed  by  Charles  Nichobon.  For  the 
Pkmo  Forte  Accompaniment  to  this  Piece  the  Author  is  vndeUed  to 
Mr.  'J.  C'  CHfion* — No.  1.    London.    Clenenti  and  Go. 

FanUmiafsrthe  FhUe  and PianoForte^in  which  isitsirodueedafnoHte 
Irish  JHelotfyy  composed  hy  Charles  Nicholson.  For  the  Piano 
Farie  Accon^animeni  to  this  Piece- the  Author  is  indAUd  to  Mr. 
N.  Cm Bochsa.'^No.S.    London,    dementi  and  Co. 

These  duets  are  very  sweet  and  excellent,  though  perhapsthey  ought 
in  strictnes»  to  be  called  iate  solos,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
piano  forte,  for  thestructum  of  them  is  manifestly  such  as  to-giTe  the 
floteitsfnllest  sway.  The flote^part  is  howerecadmirably  written,  with 

-|rreat  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  the  instrument,  great  taste  for  melo- 
dy, great  vivacity  and  feeling.    We  prefer  the  first,  of  which  the  bol- 

'  leio  n  exquisite ;  but  tte  second  has  strong  recommendations^  both 
from  the  theme,  ^  The  last  Rose  of  Summery^  and  the  spirit  of  the 
introduction  and  coda.  They  form  a  capital  addition  to  the  lilHviy 
of  domestic  music,  and  we  hope  Ma.  Nicholson  will  continue 
what  he  bas  so  successfully  begun.  Perhaps  a  little  more  should  be 
given  to  the  piano  foite  part,  to  render  the  Numbers  equally  accept- 
able to  the  pianiste*    We  are  in  all  cases  for  a  limited  monarchy. 
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Six  Duets  J  for  Two  FluUsy  composed  in  an  easy  though  brilHant  styk; 
hy  W.  Gabrielskif  (comprised  in  two  books)  Op.  52.  London. 
Cletnenii  and  Go. 

A  short  time  since  a  gentleman  became  the  purchaser  of  a  fiddle 
at  a  sale  in  London,  for  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  sum,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  an  instrament  of  a  very  superior  cast.  He  has* 
tens  with  his  bargain  to  a  brother  amateur  of  acknowledged  jndg« 
meat  and  tells  him  that  he  has  brought  him  a  violin  to  try.  The  con- 
noisseur snatches  it  up,  puts  it  in  tune,  runs  through  its  tones  from 
top  to  bottom,  plays  on  in  silent  astonishment  and  extacy  at  its 
qualities,  and  at  length,  laying  it  down,  he  makes  his  friend  a  pro- 
found bow  of  deference  and  acknowledgment,  and  says  with  a  gra- 
vity expressive  of  his  deep  veneration,  <<Sir,  this  is  a  fiddle.*'  In 
like  manner  we  sent  for  a  flnte^player,  an  excellent  performer  and  a 
good  judge,  we  asked  him  to  go  over  these  compositions-Hit  the 
close  of  the  first  he  exclaimed,  with  impenetrable  dignity,  ^<  this  is  a 
duet.'* 

We  have  heard  Ma.  Gabbiblski  called  <^  the  king  of  the  writers 
for  the  fiute/'  and  in  truth  these  duets  entitle  him  to  empire.  In 
poihtbf  Continuous  melody  they  surpass  any  compoBltions  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with,  for  they  never  flag  for  an  instant. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  pregnancy  of  fancy  that  goes  on  accumu- 
lating images  and  animation.  The  modulation  is  easy,  yet  fre- 
quently producing  most  unexpected  efiects,  which  are  heightened  by 
the  casual  gleams  of  delightful  little  bits  that  shine  out  like  spots  in  a 
landskip  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  sun.  One  part  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  predominate  over  the  other,  the  execution  being  so  equally 
allotted;  and  they  are  real  parts  abounding  in  melody,  yet  as  fre- 
quently in  sweet  contrast  as  in  pleasing  imitation.  We  have  said 
that  these  duets  never  languish,  nor  are  they  ever  vulgar  or  common 
place.  If  the  object  of  music  be  ^<  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
passions,  the  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,**  this  fully  ac- 
complishes its  purpose,  for  we  never  heard  notes  that  inspired  a 
more  rapidly  kindling  train  of  emotions.    We  cannot  indeed  speak 
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more  highly  of  these  duets  than  we  think — ^thej  are  imaginative  and 
scientific,  yet  natural,  flowing,  and  full  of  melody,  which  we  say,  as 
hath  been  said  of  the  fiddle  and  the  duet, — is  music. 


The  celebrated  Variations  upon  a  Thema  by  Rodcy  originallj/  composed 
for  the  Violin^  adapted  for  the  Voice^  and  sung  with  extraordinary 
effect  at  Paris  by  Madame  Catalaniy  and  now  arranged  for  tkePiano 
Forte»    London.    For  the  Regent's  Harmonic  Institution. 

> 
We  must  plead  guilty  to  th^  charge  before  itbe  made,  that  we  have , 
taken  this  subject  not  for  its  own  merits,  for  we  purpose  no  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rode's  composition,  but  such  as  may  serve  to  introduce 
some  general  remarks  upon  such  attempts  as  that  made  by  Madame 
Catalani — certainly  with  success, — ^and  some  particular  observa- 
tions  upon  the  manner  of  that  most  extraordinary  singer.    Our 
readers  have  all  proltably  thought  thai  we  said  enough  in  our  last 
Number  of  her  merits;  and  those  who  have  not  the  same  natural 
and  perhaps  over-wrought  sensibility  to  music  and  the  same  mate- 
rials whereon  tjO  form  a  judgment  that  we  hi^ve — ^tbose,  we  say,  who 
do  not  bring  thf}  same  intense  phservation  and  the  same  stimulus 
into  the  question  as  we  must  necessarily  bring,  may  have  thought, 
that  our  estimate  of  her  vast  powers  borders  upon  extravagant  admi- 
ration.   Thus,  though  nothing  more  is  due  from  us  to  M An ame  Ca* 
TALAMi,  something  may  be  due  to  art,  in  its  more  scientific  and 
uniform  exercise. 

When  Mabame  Catalani  was  in  this  country  before,  if  she  did 
not  absolutely  introduce,  she  at  least  brought  into  fashion  the  sing^ 
ing  variations  upon  popular  airs.  *^  O  dokeconcento*^  and  ^^ Nel  cor 
piu  non  mi  aento'^  were  her  favorite  songs  of  this  cast ;  since  which 
the  practice  has  been  as  universally  followed,  by  our  female  singers 
as  their  talents  would  permit. 

The  objections  to  this  employment  of  the  voice  are  strong  and 
obvious.  The  natural  and  proper  object  of  singing  is  to  give  to 
notes  a  definite  meaning  by  the  combination  of  words.  Of  course  i^ 
this  is  implied  the  postulate,  that  the  music  confojms  to  the  sentiment, 
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and  ezpresies  or  is  in  coincidence  yriih  and  even  exalts  the  emotions 
which  the  words  are  intended  to  excite.  If  the  expression  of  the 
music  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  language  appended  to  it,  then  the 
powers  of  the  haman  voice  are  not  onl  j  employed  in  vain,  bat  per- 
verted. That  superiority  which  it  enjoys  over  an  instrument  is  lost ; 
it  has  nothing  indeed  left  of  superiority  but  that  of  tbne,  if  there  be 
any  soch.  The  force  of  this  objection  to  airs  with  variations  can 
never  be  abated,  because  if  the  desire  to  shew  what  the  voice  or  the 
imagination  can  effect,  be  pleaded  in  their  defence,  the  answer  is 
obvious«-if  the  exercise  of  such  powers  be  desirable,  they  may 
always  be  shewn  in  the  display  of  some  passion  which  allows  (as  in 
bravuras  of  high-wrought  expression)  of  the  adoption  of  passages 
calculated  to  call  them  into  action.  Such  an  employment  of  any 
reach  of  execution  is  legitimate  and  sonrible — the  appKcationto-sen* 
timents  not  in  coincidence  Irith  the  exptession.  is  unscientific  and 
unphilosophical,  while  it  reduces  the  estimation  both  of  the  singer's  : 
judgment  and  executive  ability,  because  the  juind  and  the  heart 
revolt  against  the  illusions  of  the  ear. 

But  it  has  happened  unfortunately,  that  genius  is  always  on  the 
stretch  afier  eflbcts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  inferior  powers,  as 
well  as  a£ter  the  excitation  of  wonder;  and  to  this  feeliqg  we  may 
trace  the  introduction  of  such  anomalous  attempts,  as  tba*.  air  with 
variatimis  by  the  human  voice.  Groat  actresses  have  played  Hamkt 
and  Sir  Hwnry  Wildair — ^but  such  deviations  never  pass  wUh  impn* 
nity.  We  do  not  mean  to  class,  as  to  d^rees,  the  deviation  of  vpcal 
talent  into  snch  wanderings  a^  we  are  now  considering,  with  these 
more  violent  andjoccentric  departures  from  the  common  sense  of  pro* 
priety ;  but  they  ani  of  the  same  nature.  They  are  attempts  %ipaB 
the  vulgar  appetite  for  novelty  and  surprise,  rMber  than  the  appeals 
which  high  science  ought  to  make  to  high  intellect  and  high  feeling. 
They  are,  in  short,  artifices  unworthy  the  «dmirabl6  fheuRies  of 
those  who  alone  can  resort  to  snch  Girccan  enchantments,  Which 
bow  the  understanding  to  the  domiaion  of  sense—thus  placing  tlie 
handmaid  of  art  upon  the  throne  of  art. 

The  theme  and  variations  before  us  are  powerfully  expressive-- 
(he  former  is  exquisitely  catttabile  and  melodioQs.  It  is  applfeable 
to  any  of  the  more  tender  passions,  and  if  we  recollect  the  general 
bearing  of  the  Italian  poetry  Mapahb  Catalani  applied,  the 
words  were  significant  of  love  and  the  soliciti^des  of  a  more  (lis* 
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tractiog  kind^  that  seldom  fail  to  excruciate  the  boBom  that  is  really 
auaceptible  of  strong  attachment.  Tlie  passages  in  the  Tariations 
(nhich  are  only  two)  are  certainly  compounded  of  almost  eyery 
species  of  ditision  that  could  be  comprehended  in  so  small  a  space. 
There  are  shakes  on  successive  intervals^  ascending  and  descending 
triplets  and  quadruplets,  arpeggio,  the  descent  of  tw<f  entire  ocCares— 
roulades,  legato  and  staccato  passaged,  and  finally  a  rolata  of  semi- 
tones through  eight  intervals  ascending  and  seventeen  descending, 
with  a  variety  of  time,  force,  and  expression,  that  is  calculated  to  call 
every  faculty  and  every  acquirement  of  the  most  eminently  gifted  per* 
former  into  action.  •  The  compass  alone  is  nothing  beyond  the  com- 
mon reach— it  ranges  from  A  below  to  B  above-'two  octaves  and 
one  note. 

In  onr  former  account  of  Mabamb  Catalan i^s  performance  we 
have  said  that  she  is  to  be  judged  only  by  effeds*  This  is  strictly 
true.  She  exhibits  no  model  for  common  or  even  uncommon  powers. 
She  abandons  and  disdains  the  rules  of  art.  She  becomes  the  crea- 
ture of  passion,  not  the  demonstrator  of  the  laws  of  science.  She 
trami^es  upon  impossibilities,  as  we  have  said  of  her  in  our  memoir 
of  Campobbsb,  when  we  did  not  omtemplate  the  article  we  are  at 
present  engaged  upon.  She  puts  every  thing  to,  the  risk,  and  whe* 
ther  she  has  or  has  not  surpassed  the  one  step  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,  will  be  often  the  subject  of  positive  disagreement  be- 
twesn  the  calm  and  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  art.  The  force  of 
her  performance  must  too  be  reduced  by  distance  to  be  endured* 
Again  her  exquisite  lineaments  of  feature  and  of  form  are  continually 
aiding  the  rayishment  of  her  prodigious  intensity,  volume,  rich- 
nesB,  and  expression  of  tone.  Thus  the  mind  must  be  allured  from 
the  lasrs  of  science,  and  thus  we  repeat  Mabamb  Catalan  i  affords 
no  example  for  any  other  living  creature.  Her  singing  may  be 
truly  described  as  the  peculiar  employment  of  peculiar  powers. 

Bibie  it  will  follow  that  Mabamb  Catalani,  though  the  object 
of  universal  wonder,  will  not  always  confer  even  pleasure,  surely  not 
that  <<  home-felt  delight— that  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,*'  which 
attends  on  the  exquisite  tone,  grace,  and  facility  of  Mas.  Salmon. 
SiGNOBA  Cobbi  was  a  miniature  copf  of  Mabamb  Catalani. 
The  transcript  was  exact,  but  finish  was  substituted  for  force.  The 
magnitude  being  contracted,  the  astonishment  was  diminished  also ; 
and  we  will  ventuie  to  affirm,  that  this  beautiful  singer,  was  not  ap- 
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precialed  in  England  as  the  ought  to  have  been  for  her  exqnisite 
accuracj  of  intonation  and  polish  of  execution,  because  what  she 
did  was  adapted  to  powers  which  she  did  not  possess,  rather  than  to 
her  natural  endowments  and  accomplishments*  Mis»ConRi  did 
not  however  indulge  either  the  license  or  the  fancy  to  which  Ma- 
dams Catalani  gives  the  rein.  We  quote  this  example  merely 
to  prove  that  her  faculties  and  attainments  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
become  the  subject  of  imitation,  any  more  than  they  can  be  made  the 
apology  for  extiavagance,  which  in  any  other  individual  less  boun- 
tifully furnished  with  preternatural  beauty,  both  vocally  and  person- 
ally,  must  lead  to  disappointment  if  not  disgust. 

But,  reader,  pray  be  careful  to  understand  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
obliterate  a  single  trace  of  our  praise  of  this  extraordinary  creature. 
She  stands  alone.    There  is— there  never  was— but  one  Cat  alani. 

Some  injudicious  admirer  of  this  lady  has  published,  in  the  En- 
glish newspapers,  an  inflated  account  of  her  foreign  travels,  per- 
formances, reception  in  courts  and  cities,  the  homage  and  the  pre- 
sents she  has  received  .from  Princes,  and  the  charity  she  has  extended 
to  the  unfortunate.  This  has  excited  much  conversation  and  some 
controversy.  The  Editor  of  L'Etoile,  a  French  newspaper,  has  in- 
deed given  a  formal  contradiction  to  that  part  of  the  account  which 
relates  to  her  atchievements  in  the  French  Capital,  in  the  following 
words: — 

Dranshiign. — *^  She  asserts  that*  the  King  of  France  gave  her  only 
175,000  franks  annually  for  the  direction  of  the  Italian  theatre  at 
Paris.  Madame  Catalali  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  her 
theatrical  year  include  only  seven  months;  she  might,  therefore, 
travel  about  Europe  during  the  other  five,  when  she  would  not  have 
to  pay  her  performers.  She  accordingly  received  from  the  munificence 
of  his  Majesty  a  subsidy  ofS5,000  francs  per  month,  instead  of  14,000 
as  she  has  alleged. 

<<  Madame  Catalani  states,  that  she  had  engaged*  M*  M.  Paer 
and  Spontini  to  direct  the  theatre.  M.  Spontini,  whose  brilliant 
management  preceded  her's,  was  not  engaged  by  M.  and  Madame 
Yalabrigue.  It  is  very  well  known  that  their  factotum  was  the 
celebrated  Signor  Pudtta^  so  justly  sumamed  thePmdon  of  Musk. 

<<  Madame  Catalani  gravely  maintains,  that  she  had  collected, 
in  Paris,  the  first  Italian  singers,  mak  andfemak.  We  will  enumerate 
them: — Messdames  Dickons,  Feaion,  and  Vestris,  EngSsh  women; 
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Madame  Cbaoiel^  a  Erenck  woman  ;  Madame  Bey retter,  a  German  ; 
and^  as  a  tenor  singer,  the  unfortanate  yiolin  performer,  Rosqaellas! 

<^  The  management  of  the  Paris  opera  haying  become  irksome  to 
Madame  Cavalani,  she  states,  that  she  determined  to  renonnce  it. 
Now  we  affirm,  that  the  privilege  was  zDilhdrawn  from  her,  because 
sh«  did  not  fulfil  her  duty  satisfactorily;  and  because,  instead  of 
having,  as  we  now  haye,  the  first  Italian  opera  in  Europe,  under  her 
management  we  had  neither  company  nor  orchestra." 

This  unfortunately  squares,  in  some  measure,  with  the  desire  of  su- 
premacy in  her  engagements,  which  she  is  supposed  to  set  up  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  among  those  who  enyy  this  lady.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  amongst  her  warmest,  her  sincerest  admirers ;  and 
happy  shall  we  be  if  this  meets  her  eye,  and  operates  to  convince  her 
of  the  judgment  of  asserting  her  own  place  by  the  native  strength  of 
her  talent,  without  aiming  at  the  exclusion  or  the  suppression  of 
others.  We  believe  Madame  Catalani  to  be  exceedingly  amiable 
in  disposition,  and  if  she  has  ever  been  justly  accused  of  over-rating 
her  own  merits,  it  probably  proceeds  from  the  report  of  such  injudi« 
cious  flatterers  as  those  who  published  the  account  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  We  profess  to  know  something  of  the  habits  of  thinking 
indulged  by  the  English  public.  They  are  like  the  spirit  in  Macbeth, 
they  ^^  will  not  be  commanded  f  but  no  nation  is  so  easily  allured 
and  won  and  led  by  conciliation.  Madame  Catalani  must 
'^  slyop  to  conquer"  here ;  and  that  she  is  inclined  to  do  89^  we  shall 
shew  by  an  ancedote  which  we  copy  from  the  public  prints,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude.  A  concert  was  lately  given  by  Mr. 
LoDBR,  of  Bath,  a  professor  of  the  very  first  distinction  for  his  talent 
as  a  violinist  and  leader.  Madame  Catalani  sung  under  an 
.  engagement  at  a  large  price.  The  evening  was  completely  successful ; 
at  the  close  of  the  Jbusiness  Madame  Catalaiti  gave  up  the  sum 
she  had  stipulated  for,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  for  the  ability  and 
general  desert  of  the  worthy  conductor. 
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